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LHTTHR  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  FIthnology, 

Washington,  I).  C ,  July  1,  1K91. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  twelfth  annual  report 
as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Etlmoloo-v. 

O  tj 

The  first  ])art  consists  of  an  explanation  of  the  plan  of  the 
Bureau  and  its  operations  during-  the  fiscal  year  1890-91;  the 
second  part  comprises  an  extended  pa])er  on  the  mound  explo¬ 
rations  of  the  Bureau  of  lilthnology,  giving-  an  example  of  the 
methods  and  results  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  relating  to  the 
important  branch  of  archeology  indicated. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  your  earnest  support  and 
your  wise  counsel  relating  to  the  work  under  my  charge. 

1  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant. 
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TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OK  THE 

BUREAU  OF  ETHNOLOGY 


By  J.  W.  Powell,  Director 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  prosecution  of  ethnologic  researches  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  in  accordance  with  act  of  Congress,  was 
continued  during  the  fiscal  year  1890-’91. 

The  general  plan  on  which  the  work  was  prosecuted  in 
former  years,  and  which  has  been  explained  in  earlier  reports, 
was  continued  in  operation.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  plan 
is  that  the  ethnologists  who,  as  authors,  prepare  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Bureau,  personally  gather  the  material  for  them  in 
the  field,  supplementing  this  material  by  a  study  of  all  the  con¬ 
nected  literature  and  by  a  subsequent  comparison  of  all  ascer¬ 
tained  facts.  The  continuance  of  the  work  for  a  number  of 
years  by  the  same  zealous  observers  and  students,  who  freely 
interchange  their  information  and  opinions,  has  resulted  in  their 
training  with  the  acuteness  of  specialists,  coiTected  and  gener¬ 
alized  by  the  knowledge  obtained  from  other  authorities  on  the 
same  or  related  specialties. 

General  lines  of  investigation  were  adopted  by  the  Director 
and  the  details  were  intrusted  to  selected  persons  skilled 
in  their  pursuits,  the  results  of  whose  labors-  are  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  manner  prescribed  by^  law.  A  brief 
statement  of  the  work  on  which  each  of  these  special  stu¬ 
dents  was  engaged  during  the  y'car,  with  its  condensed  result, 
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is  })reseiited  l)ol<nv.  This,  however,  does  not  specify  in  detail 
all  of  the  studies  undertaken  or  services  rendered  by  them, 
as  particular  lines  of  research  have  sometimes  been  tempora¬ 
rily  suspended,  in  order  immediately  to  accomplish  objects 
reg’arded  as  of  paramount  importance  for  the  time. 

The  jiresent  opportunity  is  embraced  to  invite  again  the 
assistance  of  explorers,  writers,  and  students  who  are  not  and 
may  not  desire  to  be  odicially  connected  with  this  Bureau. 
Their  contributions,  whether  in  the  shape  of  suggestions  or  of 
extended  communications,  will  always  lie  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  carefully  considered,  and  if  jiublished  in  whole  or 
in  part,  either  in  the  series  of  reports,  monographs,  or  bulletins, 
they  will  receive  proper  credit. 

The  items  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  report  are 
embraced  in  two  jirincijial  divisions.  The  first  relates  to  the 
work  ])rosecuted  in  the  field,  and  fhe  second  to  the  office  work, 
which  consists  largely  of  the  preparation  for  publication  of  the 
results  of  the  field  work,  comjilemented  and  extended  by  study 
of  the  literature  of  the  several  subjects,  and  by  coirespond- 
eiice  relating  to  them. 

It  is  with  profound  pleasm’e  that  attention  is  called  to  this 
abstract  of  the  work  of  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  during  the 
term  of  a  single  year.  By  long  training,  by  great  zeal,  and  by 
dee])  scientific  insight,  these  gentlemen  are  now  able  to  accom- 
])lish  results  far  beyond  the  expectations  entertained  when  the 
Bureau  was  originally  organized.  The  researches  in  this  field 
have  passed  beyond  the  elementary  stage,  and  the  significance 
of  the  data  being  rapidly  gathered  becomes  more  and  more 
a])parent. 

FIELD  WORK. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  specific  exjiloration  of 
the  mound  area  of  the  United  States  ceased,  except  so  fiirasit 
was  found  necessary  to  verify  surveys  and  su])ply  omissions. 
A  large  part  of  the  results  of  this  sjiecific  work,  which  had  been 
continued  for  several  past  years,  a])pears  in  the  jiresent  volume. 
A  ])lan  of  general  archeologic  field  work  was  practically  initi¬ 
ated  by  systematic  explorations  of  the  tide-water  region  in 
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the  1  )istnct  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Viro-inia,  and  of  the  Ohio 
valley,  which  determined,  among’  other  jioints  of  interest,  that 
the  ascri})tion  of  great  anti(|uity  to  forms  of  stone  implements 
of  America,  which  have  been  hitherto  classed  with  European 
paleoliths  in  age  as  well  as  in  fabrication,  was  not  substantiated 
by  the  ascertained  facts. 

Careful  exiiloration  of  the  Verde  valley  in  Arizona  followed 
that  previously  made  in  other  parts  of  the  large  southwestern 
region  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  presence  of  many  ex¬ 
tensive  ruins  had  given  rise  to  lanciful  theories.  The  data  as 
classified  and  discussed  show  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  vanished 
race  enjoying  high  civilization,  proposed  to  account  for  the 
architecture  of  the  ruined  structures,  is  unnecessary 

The  close  attention  hitherto  given  to  Indian  languages  was 
continued,  ,in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  fast 
passing  beyond  the  possibility  of  record  and  study,  and  that 
the  ethnic  classification  of  all  of  the  Indian  tribes  can  be  made 
accurate  only  through  the  determination  of  their  linguistic 
divisions  and  connections.  The  study  of  aboriginal  mythology 
and  religious  practices  was  also  continued,  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  ghost  dances  and  “Messiah  religion,”  which  have 
produced  important  consequences  bearing  on  the  problem  of 
proper  national  dealing  with  the  Indians.  The  misconception 
of  Indian  religious  philosophy,  which  in  fact  presents  rather 
apparent  than  actual  antagonism  to  civilization  as  it  is  in  the 
stage  commonly  traversed  toward  higher  culture,  has  occa¬ 
sioned  needless  loss  of  life  and  treasure. 

■  The  field  work  of  the  year  is  divided  into  (1)  archeology 
and  (2)  general  field  studies,  the  latter  being  directed  chiefly 
to  religion,  technology,  and  linguistics. 

ARCHEOLOGIC  FIELD  WORK. 

RESEARCHES  KY  MR.  W.  H.  HOLMES. 

As  previously  announced,  general  exjiloration  of  the  mound 
region  was  discontinued  and  archeolog'ic  field  work  was  placed 
in  the  charge  of  ;Mr.  William  II.  Holmes.  During  the  summer 
of  1890  he  began  the  work  of  archeologic  exiiloration  in  the 
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Atlantic  coast  states.  The  ancient  quarries  of  quartzite  bowl¬ 
ders  and  of  steatite  within  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
ex})lored  and  extensive  excavations  were  made,  ddiis  work  was 
continued  throughout  July,  and  in  August  a  quany  site  near 
the  new  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  on  a  ridge  overlooking  Rock 
creek  valley,  was  examined.  The  phenomena  observed  on 
this  site  were  practically  identical  with  those  of  Piney  branch, 
described  in  the  Eleventh  Annual  Repoid.  A  large  area  of 
bowlder  beds  of  the  Potomac  formation,  two  or  three  acres 
in  extent,  had  been  worked  over  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  by 
the  aboriginal  quarr} men,  and  all  available  bowlders  had  been 
utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  leaf-slia])ed  blades.  These  were 
})robably  blanks,  subsequently  specialized  as  spear  heads, 
aiTow  jioints,  perforators,  and  related  instruments. 

In  August  Mr.  Holmes  proceeded  to  the  Mississipi  valley 
for  the  purpose  of  reexamining  some  mound  groups  not 
previously  explored  with  sufficient  care.  lie  spent  a  week  in 
Grant  county,  AVisconsin,  mapping  the  remarkable  groups  of 
effigy  mounds  for  which  that  region  is  noted.  Subsequently 
he  visited  Pulaski  county,  Arkansas,  and  made  a  survey  of 
the  Knapp  mounds  at  Toltec  station,  whence  he  passed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  to  examine  the  ancient 
novaculite  quames  near  that  place.  Apparently  the  early 
inhabitants  had  quarried  this  rock  extensively,  and  had  used 
it  in  the  manufacture  of  spear  heads,  aiTOAv  points,  and  other 
articles.  The  pittings  were  on  a  large  scale,  surpassing  even 
those  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (juan’ies.  These  works  have 
generally  been  attributed  by  white  settlers  to  Spanish  gold- 
hunters  of  an  early  period. 

In  September  and  October  Mr.  Holmes  resumed  his  explora¬ 
tions  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  extended  the  work  into 
the  valley  of  the  Potomac  between  Point  of  Rocks  and  Cum¬ 
berland,  Maryland,  and  into  the  Ohio  valley  as  far  as  Alle¬ 
gheny.  A  visit  was  next  made  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  a  very  interesting  Indian  village  site  on 
Choptank  river,  2  miles  below  Cambridge,  was  examined.  An 
ancient  community  of  oyster  dredgers  was  once  established  on 
a  bluff  about  20  feet  above  tide  level.  Subsequently  this  site 
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was  buried  to  the  (le})th  of  20  feet  by  wind-driven  sand,  and  more 
recently  the  waves  have  encroached  on  the  land,  exj)osing- 
a  section  of  the  blntf  and  its  buried  village  site.  I'he  most 
important  feature  of  this  exposure  was  the  section  of  an  ossuary 
or  burial  pit  12  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  deep,  whicli  had 
been  dug  at  the  village  site  and  filled  with  a  mass  of  dis¬ 
connected  human  bones,  all  of  which  were  in  an  advanced 
state  of  decay.  These  remains  were  not  accompanied  by  ob¬ 
jects  of  art. 

In  April  Mr.  Holmes  made  a  journey  to  llartow  county, 
Georgia,  and  to  Coahoma  county,  Mississippi,  to  make  detailed 
observations  on  the  great  groups  of  mounds  in  these  coun¬ 
ties.  The  principal  mound  in  Bartow  county  belongs  to  the 
group  known  as  the  Etowah  mounds,  and  is  a  splendid  example 
of  the  work  of  the  builders.  In  shape  the  great  structure 
is  a  four-sided  truncated  pyramid,  not  wholly  symmetric. 
It  is  63  feet  high,  and  measures  about  175  feet  across  the 
nearly  level  top.  The  measurements  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
base  are  380,  330,  360,  and  350  feet.  The  slopes  are  steej), 
reaching’  in  places  45  degrees,  and  are  broken  by  two  decided 
eccentricities  of  configuration.  On  the  south  a  teiTace  from 
40  to  50  feet  Avide  slopes  to  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  mound 
on  the  east,  and  ends  in  a  nearly  level  platform  about  45  feet 
square  at  the  Avestern  end.  The  platform  is  about  20  feet 
loAver  than  the  mound,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  had  means 
of  communication  Avith  its  summit.  This  irregular  terrace  has 
been  called  a  roadAvay,  but  it  has  more  the  character  of  an 
unfinished  addition  to  the  original  mound.  The  other  eccen¬ 
tricity  is  a  graded  way  extending  eastward  from  the  summit 
of  the  mound,  and  Avhich  to  all  appearances  is  the  real  road- 
Avay  to  the  summit,  This  way  is  20  or  more  feet  in  width, 
though  someAvhat  broken  down  by  erosion,  and  has  a  slope  of 
only  21  degrees.  The  great  PltoAvah  mound  Avas  doubtless 
the  stronghold  of  the  Aullage,  and  its  top  Avas  prolialily  inclosed 
by  a  stockade. 

The  Carson  mounds  in  Coahoma  county,  Mississippi,  form  a 
group  of  unusual  interest.  Tliere  are  four  mounds  of  large 
size,  two  of  tliem  being  oblong  and  liaving  twin  summits.  The 
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liio-hest  lias  an  elevation  of  25  feet.  Scattered  about  these 
laro-e  mounds  are  nearh'  a  hundred  smaller  ones  from 
1  to  h  feet  in  height  and  from  10  to  200  feet  in  diameter, 
most  of  which,  as  the  refuse  indicates,  rejiresent  house  sites. 
The  house  floors  were  of  clay,  Avell  smoothed  on  the  upper 
sui-face,  and  the  walls  and  possibly  the  coverings  were  also  of 
clay,  supported  by  a  framework  of  canes.  The  clay  in  many 
cases  has  been  baked,  but  whether  from  design  in  building  or 
through  the  burning  of  the  structure  surmounting  the  mound 
is  not  easily  determined.  There  are  numerous  large  pits  about 
the  liorder  of  the  site,  from  which  1:he  earth  used  in  building 
the  mounds  was  apparently  obtained.  The  area  covered  by 
the  village  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  by  half  a  mile. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  Mr.  Holmes  began  a  systematic 
exploration  of  the  tide-water  region  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
which  included  a  study  of  the  art  remains  and  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  shell  banks  and  village  sites,  as  well  as  the  map- 
])ing  of  all  sites  which  have  interest  to  the  historian  and  the 
archeologist.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  William 
Dinwiddie,  and  for  a  short  period  by  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke. 

Through  documentary  evidence  it  is  known  that  the  tide¬ 
water  region  was  occupied  by  tribes  of  Algonquin  stock  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Powhatan  confederacy.  So  thorough  was  their 
occupation  of  this  country  that  along  the  water  courses  nearl)^ 
every  available  site  bears  evidence  of  it  and,  in  the  salt  and 
brackish  sections  of  the  water  courses,  shell  banks  (the  kitchen- 
middens  of  this  people)  cover  the  shores  in  almost  continuous 
lines.  The  sites  were  so  numerous  that  a  careful  study  of  all 
was  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  it  was  decided  to  select 
for  detailed  examination  a  small  number  which  are  typical. 
On  the  Potomac  the  following  localities  were  chosen  for 
special  study:  The  vicinity  of  Little  falls  at  the  head  of 
tide  water;  the  site  of  Smith’s  town  of  “Nacotcluank,”  now 
Anacostia;  “Chapowamsie  ”  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
ot  that  name;  the  site  of  the  village  of  “ Patawomeck, ”  on 
Potonac  creek;  the  great  shell  mounds  of  Pope  creek  and 
the  oy.ster-dredging  stations  about  the  mouth  of  Wicomico 
river.  Many  sites  on  the  we.stern  shore  of  Chesapeake  bay  and 
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on  Patuxent  river,  also  many  village  sites  along  the  James, 
most  of  them  mentioned  and  located  hy  Capt.  John  Smith, 
were  visited  and  examined.  These  include  “Chesapeack,”  on 
Lynnhaven  bay,  Virginia;  “Nandsamund,”  on  Chuckatuck 
creek,  west  of  Norfolk;  Jamestown  island;  “Chawo})(),” 
“Paspahegh,”  and  “Quiyoughcohanock,”  near  Clearmont; 
“Weanock,”  on  Eppes  island,  o})}K)site  City  Point;  and  “Pow- 
liatan,”  just  below  Richmond.  The  art  remains  procured 
from  these  historic  James  river  sites  are  identical  in  nearly 
every  respect  with  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake  relics,  a  fact 
which  bears  strongl}'  on  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the 
art  ]n-oducts  and  the  identity  of  the  peoples  of  the  tide-water 
country. 

WORK  OF  MR.  GERARD  FOWKE. 

Mr.  Gerard  Fowke  entered  upon  his  duties  as  assistant 
archeologist  on  May  1,  1^91.  He  began  at  once  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  James  river  valley,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
making  excavations  in  an  ancient  cemetery  near  Gala,  Alle¬ 
gheny  county,  Virginia.  The  object  of  that  work,  aside  from 
the  usual  archeologic  exjjloration,  was  to  determine  from  art 
products  the  western  limits  of  areas  occupied  liy  the  Algonquin 
tribes  and  the  eastern  limits  of  the  various  groups  of  peoples 
belonging  further  westward. 

WORK  OF  MR.  HENRY  L.  REYNOLDS. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Reynolds  was  the  only  one  of  the  former 
assistants  in  the  Mound  Division  retained  on  the  archeo¬ 
logic  field  work.  He  was  engaged  during  the  early  part  of 
the  last  fiscal  year  in  making  examinations  and  resurveys  of 
certain  ancient  works  in  Ohio,  and  in  the  spring  of  1891  was 
sent  to  South  Carolina  to  examine  several  important  works  in 
that  state.  Owing  to  severe  illness,  which  terminated  in  his 
death  (on  April  17,  1891)  while  in  the  field,  this  last  trip  was 
not  productive  of  scientific  results.  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  the  Bureau  has  lost  a  skillful  and  industrious  member, 
and  archeology  an  enthusiastic  student.  For  some  time  pre- 
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vious  to  his  last  trip,  in  addition  to  liis  other  duties  as  assistant 
to  Prof.  Thomas,  he  was  enjifa^ed  in  j)reparing  a  paper  on 
the  })rehistoric  metallic  articles  (»f  the  mound  area. 

WORK  OF  MR.  CO.SMOs  MIXDELEFF. 

Late  in  November  i\Ir.  Cosmos  Mindeleff  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  the  Casa  Grande,  on  Gila  river  in  Arizona,  and  to 
examine  that  ruin  with  a  view  to  its  preservation  as  provided 
for  bv  act  of  Congress;  also  to  pre})are  j)lans  and  specifications 
and  make  contracts  for  the  work.  He  was  further  directed  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  valley  of  Rio  Verde,  and  collect 
data  for  a  report  on  the  archeology  of  that  region.  Owing  to 
unforeseen  delays  the  contracts  for  the  Casa  Grande  work  were 
not  executed  until  May  15,  1891,  and  were  not  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  until  late  in  June.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  work  was  extended 
two  months. 

During  his  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Casa  Grande,  Mr. 
Mindeletf  made  surveys  of  this  structure  and  of  the  extensive 
ruin  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  together  with  photographs, 
detailed  plans,  sketches,  and  notes,  with  a  view  to  a  detailed 
report.  Among  other  results  of  his  examination  he  found  that 
the  ruin  of  this  imposing  structure  is  now  standing  to  within  a 
very  few  feet  of  its  height  when  built  and  occupied. 

Pending  the  execution  and  approval  of  the  contracts  for  the 
Casa  Grande  work,  Mr.  Mindelefi’  made  an  examination  of 
the  valley  of  Rio  Verde  from  its  mouth  to  Camp  Verde  and 
beyond.  This  region  had  never  been  thoroughly  examined, 
and  it  had  been  supposed  that  it  would  be  found  as  rich  in 
archeologic  remains  as  the  region  about  Camp  Verde.  Such, 
however,  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  A  chain  of  settlements  was 
found  extending  from  Camp  Verde  southward  nearly  to  Fort 
^IcDowell,  but  the  ruins  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  region 
immediately  about  Camp  Verde.  About  10  miles  below  the 
latter  locality  an  extensive  and  well-preserved  group  .of  cavate 
dwellings  was  found. 

Throughout  the  whole  Verde  valley  the  buildings,  now  in 
ruins,  were  constructed  of  slabs  of  calcareous  rock,  or  of 
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river  bowlders,  or  ot‘  both,  and  in  constmction,  location,  and 
ground  plans  are  affiliated  with  the  northern  type  rather  than 
with  the  southern  type,  of  which  the  best  example  is  the  Casa 
Grande  on  Gila  river.  Data  for  a  report  on  the  ruins  in  the 
valley  of  Rio  Yerde,  and  on  the  irrigating  ditches  and  the 
horticultural  systems  there  pursued,  were  collected  and  have 
been  prepared  for  publication.  Mr.  Mindeleff  remained  in  the 
field  until  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

GENERAL  FIELD  WORK. 

WORK  OF  MRS.  STEVENSON. 

Mrs.  Matilda  C.  Stevenson  remained  at  the  Pueblo  of  Sia, 
New  Mexico,  from  July  1  to  September  15,  1890.  She  was 
diligently  engaged  in  completing  her  studies  of  the  customs 
and  mythology  of  the  Sia  Indians,  desribed  in  the  Eleventh 
Amiual  Report  of  this  Bureau.  She  made  their  cosmogony 
and  the  rites  of  their  secret  cult  societies  special  subjects  of 
investigation,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  mythology  and  religious  practices.  The  data  thus 
obtained  are  incorporated  in  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  memoir  on  the 
Sia  in  the  last  report  of  the  Bureau. 

WORK  OF  DR.  W.  .1.  HOFFMAN. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  in  July  visited  the  Menomoni  reservation 
at  Keshena,  the  Objibwa  reservation  at  Lac  Court  Oreille, 
Wisconsin,  the  Ojibwa  reservation  at  La  Pointe,  and  the  Ottawa 
Indians  at  Petoskey,  Michigan.  At  Keshena  he  attended  the 
annual  ceremony  of  the  JVIitaSvit,  or  Grand  Medicine  Society, 
an  order  professing  the  powers  of  prophesy,  the  exorcism  of 
demons,  the  cure  of  disease,  and  the  ability  to  confer  success 
in  the  chase.  The  ritual  of  initiation  embraces  the  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Menomoni  cosmogony,  the  reception  by  the  Indians 
from  the  Great  Manito  of  the  power  of  warding  off  disease  and 
hunger,  and  the,  instruction  to  candidates  as  to  the  proper  mode 
of  so  living  as  to  gain  admission  into  the  realm  presided  over 
bv  Naq))Ote  (the  wolf),  who  is  brother  of  Manabush,  the  mediator 
between  the  Menomoni  and  the  Great  Manito.  The  initiation 
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ceremonies  are  preceded  by  a  mortuary  ritual,  lasting-  one  entire 
uig-lit,  in  honor  of  the  deceased  member,  whose  place  is  tilled 
later  on  by  the  initiation  of  a  substitute. 

Investig-ations  were  made  of  the  ]\Ienomoni  ceremony  to 
com])are  it  with  a  similar  ritual  found  among  the  ( )jibwa.  It 
a])pears  that  the  ^Menonioni  ])ractices  are  offshoots  from  the 
Ojibwa,  and  that  where  the  Ojibwa  shamans  repeat  certain 
])hrases  in  an  archaic  form  of  language  as  handed  down  to 
them,  the  Menomoni  employ  Ojibwa  words  and  phrases,  per- 
ha})s  to  mystify  the  hearers,  or,  perhaps,  because  the  ritual 
was  obtained  from  the  Ojibwa  in  that  form.  The  mode  of 
manufacture  of  the  several  kinds  of  mats  made  by  the  Menom- 
oni  was  also  examined,  and  typical  specimens  Avere  secured. 

On  the  completion  of  his  Avork  at  the  aboA' e  resei’Auitions,  Dr. 
lloft’man  proceeded  to  La  Pointe  to  inquire  of  the  OjibAva 
shamans  concerning  certain  sacred  birch-bark  charts  employed 
by  them  in  the  initiation  of  candidates  into  their  society, 
and  also  to  secure  additional  information  relative  to  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  jnctographic  cosmogony  records.  He  then  visited 
the  OttaAva  Indians  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
near  MackinaAv,  to  ascertain  Avhether  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Grand  IMedicine  Society  are  still  practiced  by  them.  This 
body  of  Indians  profess  to  have  discontinued  these  rites,  but 
assert  that  a  band  of  the  OttaAva,  living  farther  south Avard,  near 
Grand  Traverse,  adhere  to  the  })rimitive  belief  and  conduct 
annual  ceremonies. 

WORK  OF  MR.  JiVMES  MOONEY. 

Mr.  James  Mooney  made  a  short  visit  in  July  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  region  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  the  former  home 
of  the  Cherokees,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  additional  facts 
for  a  monograph  on  that  tribe.  In  connection  Avith  the  same 
Avork  he  had  intended  to  visit  the  Cherokee  nation  in  Indian 
territory  during  the  folloAving  Avinter,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
“Messiah  religion”  had  begun  to  attract  so  much  attention 
that  he  was  directed  to  investigate  that  subject  also  at  the 
same  time,  as  Avell  as  to  gather  more  material  bearing  on  the 
linguisiic  affinities  of  the  KioAva  tribe  He  left  Washington 
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on  December  22,  and  proceeding  at  once  to  tlie  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  reservation  in  Indian  territory,  wliei'e  the  ghost 
dances  were  in  full  operation,  remained  for  several  weeks  study¬ 
ing  the  dances,  making  photographs,  and  collecting  the  songs 
used.  This  last  was  the  most  important  jiart  of  the  study,  as 
most  of  the  Messiah  religion  is  embodied  in  songs,  many  of 
which  go  to  the  root  of  Indian  mythology.  That  religion  is 
a  remodeling  of  aboriginal  beliefs  as  influenced  by  the  ideas 
of  Christianity  lately  imbibed  from  the  white  man,  to  be  used 
for  the  utter  confounding-  of  the  white  man  himself.  It  is  in 
no  sense  a  warlike  movement.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  ghost  songs  in  use  by  the  various  tribes  are  almost  all 
in  the  language  of  the  Arapahoes,  tlie  members  of  that  tribe 
being  the  most  active  propagators  of  the  new  religion  and 
their  language  being  jieculiarly  adapted  to  music. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  Kiowa  reservation,  where  lin¬ 
guistic  and  other  materials  were  obtained  by  which  it  may 
become  possible  finally  to  classify  that  hitherto  isolated  tribe. 
Additional  ghost-dance  material  was  also  collected.  After 
revisiting  the  Cherokee  nation,  where  several  weeks  were 
devoted  to  gathenng  information,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
Indian  geography  of  upper  Georgia,  he  returned  to  Washing¬ 
ton  early  in  April. 

In  accordance  with  aiTangements  for  the  World’s  Columbian 
kjxposition  it  was  decided  to  make  a  tribal  exhibit  from  one  of 
the  more  primitive  prairie  tribes.  The  Kiowas  were  selected 
for  file  jiurpose  and  fhe  work  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Mooney, 
who  then  returned  to  their  reservation.  During  May  and 
June  he  collected  a  large  variety  of  articles  illustrative  of  the 
home  life,  arts,  (h-ess,  and  ceremonials  of  the  tribe,  and  was 
still  in  the  field  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 


OFFICE  WORK. 


The  Director  during  the  year  devoted  all  the  time  he 
could  spare  from  other  official  duties  to  the  completion  of 
a  work  on  the  linguistic  families  of  North  America.  His 
effort  to  classify  the  North  American  languages  so  that  the 
classification  shall  be  of  scientific  value  as  well  as  of  practical 
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use,  liiis  been  explained  at  length  in  previous  re})Oits.  Such  a 
classification,  when  properly  made,  will  constitute  an  indispen¬ 
sable  preliminary  to  all  accurate  ethnoloo’ic  work  relating  to 
this  continent.  The  essay,  with  an  accompanying  linguistic 
chart,  was  substituted  for  another  paper  in  the  long  delayed 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau. 

Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  U.  S.  A.,  during  the  year,  when  not 
occupied  in  special  and  occasional  duties  designated  by  the 
Director,  was  engaged  in  arranging  for  publication  the  mate¬ 
rial  gathered  by  him  during  several  preGous  years  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  theme  of  picture-writing.  That  title  was  used  to  embrace 
all  modes  of  expressing  and  communicating  thoughts  and  facts 
in  a  permanent  form  without  reterence  to  sound.  Such  modes 
of  expression  being’  at  one  time,  if  not  still,  independent  of  oral 
language,  the  study  of  fheir  history,  evolution,  and  practice 
may  assist  in  the  solution  of  some  ethnic  and  psychic  prob¬ 
lems,  and  may  verify  or  modify  some  theories  of  anthropologic 
import.  In  the  scheme  of  arrangement  for  publication  the 
objective  exhibition  of  mental  concepts  by  the  North  American 
Indians  has  been  classified  with  proper  predominance,  as  it 
has  exceeded  in  interest  all  others  known  which  have  not 
passed  beyond  the  boundaries  separating  ideogTams  and 
emldems  from  syllabaries  and  alphabets.  In  order  to  promote 
explanation  and  comparison,  however,  copies  and  descriptions 
of  a  large  number  of  petroglyphs  and  other  forms  of  picto- 
graphs  found  in  Euro])e,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  in  many 
islands,  were  collated.  With  the  same  object,  still  more  earnest 
attention  was  directed  to  the  synoptic  presentation  of  illusfra- 
tions  from  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  America  as  being 
presumably  moBe  closely  connected  than  is  the  eastern  hemi¬ 
sphere  with  the  similar  develo})nients  found  in  the  present  area 
of  the  United  States,  whether  inscribed  on  rocks  with  author¬ 
ship  generally  unknown  or  actually  in  current  use  among  many 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  This  work  was  incorporated  in  the  Tenth 
Annual  Rejiort  of  this  Bureau. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Henshaw  throughout  the  entire  year  devoted 
his  time  to  administrative  work  and  to  continuing  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Dictionary  of  Indian  dh’ibes  already  described. 
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Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  was  engag-ed  duriug  the  year  eliieffy 
ill  tlie  preparation  of  his  report  on  tlie  exjiloration  of  the 
mound  area  of  the  United  States,  which  appears  in  the  present 
volume,  and  in  other  office  work  necessary  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  a  bulletin  entitled  “Catalogue  of  Prehistoric 
^^"orks  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,”  printed  during  the 
fiscal  year  though  not  issued  until  after  its  close.  He  was 
also  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  majis  for  that  bulletin  and  of 
illustrations  for  his  general  report.  It  was  intended  at  first 
that  the  whole  of  that  report  should  occupy  two  volumes  as  a 
part  of  the  series  of  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnol¬ 
ogy,  but  it  was  found  convenient  to  divide  it  between  the 
present  volume  and  the  bulletin  mentioned.  As  this  change 
of  plan  necessitated  some  modifications  in  the  manuscript,  the 
opportunity  was  embraced  to  incorjiorate  additional  data 
obtained  through  recent  observations  and  correspondence. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  included  in  his  office  work  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  papers  on  pottery,  shell,  textile  fabrics,  jiipes,  and  other 
productions  of  the  mound-building  tribes,  and  the  writing  of 
reports  on  the  numerous  explorations  made  during  the  year. 
These  re])orts  have  been  brought  up  to  date  and  are  on  file. 
He  has  adopted  the  policy  of  preparing  reports  on  field  work 
for  file  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  his  assistants  are  expected  at 
the  close  of  each  separate  piece  of  exploration  or  unit  of  study 
to  make  a  report  relating  to  it  of  a  sufficiently  finished  nature 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  record  and  reference  in  case  of  their 
disability  or  separation  from  the  office. 

Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey  prepared  the  index  to  his  monograph, 
“The  (pegiha  Language — Myths,  Stories,  and  Letters,” and  read 
the  proof  sheets  of  the  second  part  of  that  volume,  which  has 
since  been  published  as  Vol.  vi  of  Contributions  to  North 
American  Ethnology.  He  resumed  his  work  on  the  (fegiha- 
English  dictionary,  inserting  many  new  words  occurring  in  the 
texts,  and  refemng  to  each  new  word  by  page  and  line.  He 
devoted  considerable  time  to  the  tribal  synonymy  of  the 
Athapascan,  Caddoan,  Kusan,  Siouan,  Takilman,  andYakonan 
families;  comparing  authorities,  writing  historical  sketches  of 
the  tribes,  gentes,  and  villages  of  these  linguistic’  families,  and 
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rejirran^’in^’  all  the  material  in  order  to  make  it  ready  for  print¬ 
ing'.  From  December,  18‘JO,  to  .March,  18‘Jl,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Kwapa  delegate  in  Washington,  he  collected  much  information 
re.specting  the  Kwajia  (or  Qnapaw)tribe,a  j)eople  closely  related 
to  the  Omaha  and  Ponka,  fnmi  Avhom  they  separated  prior  to 
1540.  After  ]\Iarch,  1891,  he  elaborated  that  material,  which 
consists  of  about  150  personal  names,  arranged  according  to 
sex  and  gens,  with  the  meaning  of  the  name  whenever  attain¬ 
able,  together  Avith  over  3,500  entries  for  a  KAvaiia-English 
dictionary,  and  several  epistles  and  myths  Avith  grammatic  and 
sociologic  notes.  This  material  Avas  found  to  be  of  gTeat  assist¬ 
ance  to  him  in  the  preparation  of  the  (|!!egiha-Euglish  dictionary 
and  other  papers. 

Tie  also  prepared  for  publication  the  folloAving  papers  :  A 
study  of  Siouan  cults,  illustrated  A\dth  numerous  sketches  col¬ 
ored  by  Indians,  Avhich  is  incorporated  in  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Keport;  (Jmaha  and  Ponka  letters,  containing  the  (fegiha 
epistles,  AA'hich  could  not  be  published  in  Contributions  to 
Norih  American  Ethnology,  Vol.  a’i;  an  illustrated  paper  on 
Omaha  dAvellings,  furniture,  and  implements;  and  a  paper  on 
the  social  organization  of  the  Siouan  tribes. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Gatschet  during  the  fiscal  year  Avas  en¬ 
gaged  in  office  AY^ork  oidy.  After  completing  the  manuscript 
of  the  Ethnographic  Sketch  of  his  AAUArk,  “The  Klamath  Indians 
of  SoutliAvesteni  Oregon,”  Avhich  Avas  published  during  the  year 
as  Vol.  II,  Part  i,  of  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology, 
he  read  the  proof  of  it,  Avhich  occujiied  him  until  October,  1890. 
Later  he  Avas  engaged  in  extracting,  copying,  and  carding  the 
vocabularies  and  other  matter  collected  by  him  during  the  past 
ten  years  concerning  the  TonkaAve,  the  Ilitchiti,  the  ShaAvano, 
Powhatan,  and  Creek  Indians.  A  large  number  of  personal, 
tribal,  and  local  names  of  Indian  origin  Avere  collected  and 
})artly  explained  in  the  inteiwals  of  the  above  Avork. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  c<mtinued  the  arrangement  and  classifi¬ 
cation  of  material  relating  to  the  society  of  shamans  of  the 
( fjibAva  Indians,  Avhich,  together  Avith  numerous  illustrations, 
Avas  })repared  for  publication,  and  forms  part  of  the  SeA^enth 
Annual  Rejiort  of  the  Bureau.  Dr.  Hoffman  Avas  also  engaged 
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ill  the  aiTang-eineiit  of  the  data  and  sketclies  relating  to  the 
jiictography  and  gesture  language  of  the  North  Anierican 
Indians,  obtained  by  him  during  previous  field  seasons,  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  works  of  Col.  IMallerv  on  those  topics. 

Mr.  James  IMooney  devoted  the  earlier  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  the  elaboration  of  his  Cherokee  material,  the  hrst 
results  of  which,  under  the  title  of  “Sacred  Formulas  of  the 
Cherokees,”  has  appeared  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Rejiort  of 
the  Bureau.  He  also  prepared  a  short  descri})tive  catalogue 
of  his  previous  ethnologic  collections  from  the  Cherokee  and 
began  work  on  a  paper  indicating  that  the  southern  Atlantic 
states  were  formerly  occupied  by  a  number  of  Siouan  tribes, 
if,  indeed,  that  region  was  not  the  original  home  of  the  Siouan 
stock.  In  connection  with  this  investigation,  a  closer  study 
of  the  linguistic  material  from  the  Catawban  tiiibes  of  Carolina 
confirms  the  statement,  which  has  already  been  published  by 
this  Bureau,  that  they  belong  to  the  Siouan  family.  Mr. 
Mooney  also  at  intervals  assisted  in  work  on  the  Dictionary  of 
Tribal  Synonymy. 

Mr.  James  C.  Pilling  continued  his  bibliogi'aphic  work 
throughout  the  fiscal  year.  At  the  date  of  the  last  report  he 
was  engaged  in  reading  proof  of  the  bibliography  of  the 
Algonquian  languages.  The  volume  has  been  published,  com- 
jirising  614  pages  and  82  full-page  illustrations,  chiefly  fac¬ 
similes  of  the  title-pages  of  rare  books,  syllabaries,  and  other 
interesting  bibliographic  features.  Among  the  special  articles 
in  it  is  one  relating  to  the  labors  of  the  “Apostle”  Eliot  among 
the  Indians  of  Massachusetts,  and  more  especially  to  his 
linguistic  work.  As  this  author  was  the  earliest  and  the  most 
noted  of  those  engaged  in  this  line  of  research,  considerable 
space  was  devoted  to  him  and  his  labors,  and  it  was  thought 
proper  to  issue  the  article  in  separate  form.  It  is  noted  below 
under  the  heading  of  publications.  Mr.  Pilling  has  terminated 
his  connection  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  is  now 
associated  exclusively  with  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  his  ap¬ 
pointment  taking  effect  May  1,  1891. 

Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  has  continued  his  work  on  the  Tuskarora 
dictionary,  the  Tuskarora-English  part  being  well  advanced 
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and  tlie  Eiig'lisli— Tuskarora  part  coinnieiiced.  Mitcli  material 
for  the  compilation  of  a  complete  grammar  of  the  Tiiskarora- 
Iroipioian  tono-ue  was  added  to  that  previously  acipiired. 
For  this  object  such  anomalous,  redundant,  and  defective  verbs 
as  have  been  recorded  in  the  dictionary  have  been  conjugated 
in  all  the  derivative  forms  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  a 
diflicult  but  instructive  task.  Several  regular  verbs  have  also 
been  conjugated  to  develop  all  their  known  derivative  forms. 
The  number  of  ])ossible  derivative  forms  of  a  regular  verb  in 
the  several  conjugations  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Hewitt  to  reach 
between  2,800  and  3,000.  This  enumeration  is  of  interest,  tirst, 
because  it  has  been  asserted  by  students  of  Indian  languages  that 
the  number  of  })Ossible  derivative  forms  of  an  American  Indian 
verb  is  infinite,  and,  secondly,  because  it  has  been  estimated 
that  a  Greek  verb  so  conjugated  would  be  represented  by 
about  1,300  forms. 

He  also  paid  special  attention  to  grammatic  gender.  There 
are  in  the  Tuskarora-Iroipuuan  tongue  three  genders,  wliicli  he 
names  the  anthropic,  the  zoic,  and  the  azoic,  which  are  ex¬ 
pressed  through  the  prefix  pronouns  only.  In  the  anthropic, 
gender  alone  sex  distinctions  are  found,  and  hence  there  are 
masculine  and  feminine  pronouns  therein ;  but  in  the  zoic  and 
azoic  genders,  sex  is  not  indicated.  Hence,  by  the  prefix  pro¬ 
nouns,  the  objects  of  discourse  are  naturally  classified  into 
three  genders. 

Mr.  Hewitt  continued  making  translations  from  the  old 
French  writers,  Perrot,  Lafitau,  La  Potherie,  and  others,  of  fhe 
nofices  and  accounts  of  the  beliefs,  rites  and*  ceremonies,  super¬ 
stitions,  and  mythic  tales  of  the  Iroquoian  peoples.  These  were 
collated  as  aids  in  explaining  and  elaborating  the  matter  col¬ 
lected  in  the  field  by  him  personally.  By  adding  their  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  evidence  of  etymology  he  forms  the  opinion  that 
the  Iroquoian  cosmogony  or  genesis-myth  originates  in  the 
personification  of  the  elements,  powers,  processes,  and  the  liv- 
ino’  creatures  of  the  visible  and  sensible  world. 

Mrs.  Matilda  C.  Stevenson  was  engaged  from  the  later 
part  of  September,  1890,  to  June  30,  1891,  in  preparing  for 
l)ublication  the  material  collected  at  the  ])ueblo  of  Sia,  New 
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3Iexioo,  durinji'  tlie  preceding  8})riiig  and  sunnner,  wliicli  is 
j)ublislied  in  the  Eleventh  Annnal  Report  of  this  series. 

.Mr.  Cosmos  Mindeleff  during  the  first  five  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  occupied  on  the  card  catalogue  of  ruins 
referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report  and  in  the  coni})ilation  and 
preparation  of  maps  slioMung  the  distribution  of  ruins  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  United  States.  This  work  was  tem¬ 
porarily  discontinued  late  in  November,  when  he  was  ordered 
into  the  field  as  set  forth  in  preceding  paragraphs. 

lie  also  has  remained  in  charge  of  the  modeling  room. 
Its  force  during  the  year  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  “dupli¬ 
cate  series,”  reference  to  which  has  been  made  in  previous 
reports,  and  no  new  work  was  undertaken.  Five  models  were 
added  to  the  series,  ranging  in  size  from  16  square  feet  to  250 
square  feet,  and  comprising  the  following  subjects:  Mummy 
cave  cliff  ruin,  iViazona;  Pueblo  of  Walpi,  Arizona;  Pueblo 
of  Sechumovi,  Arizona;  Ruin  of  Peiiasco  Blanco,  New  Mexico; 
and  Pit  of  Nelson  mound,  ddiis  series  is  nearing  completion, 
and  the  Bureau  now  has  material  sufficient  to  form  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  an  exhibit,  such  as  it  is  often  called  upon  to  make, 
without  disturbing  its  senes  of  original  models  now  deposited 
in  the  National  Museum.  It  has  also  a  small  number  of  mod¬ 
els  which  can  be  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  dejiiand  for  such 
material  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  with  colleges  and  other 
educational  and  scientific  institutions. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin  was  occiqiied  with  office  work  exclu¬ 
sively  during  the  year.  From  July  1,  1890,  until  February 
1,  1891,  he  aiTanged  and  copied  vocabularies  which  he  had 
})reviously  collected  in  California,  namely:  Ilupa,  Ehnikan, 
AVeits})ekan,  Wintu,  Yana,  and  Palaihnihan.  He  devoted  the 
later  months  of  the  year  to  classifying  and  co])ying  a  large 
number  of  myths  which  he  had  collected  among  the  Hupa, 
Ehnikan,  and  Wintu  Indians.  These  myths  are  for  the  greater 
part  connected  with  medicine,  though  some  are  creation  myths 
and  myths  relating  to  religion  and  the  origin  of  various  tnbal 
customs  and  usages. 

Mr.  De  Lancy  W.  Gill  continued  in,  charge  of  the  work  of 
jjreparing  and  editing  the  illustrations  for  j)ublications  of  the 
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Bureau.  The  work  done  for  the  year  ending-  June  30,  1891, 
was  as  follows: 

Drawings  of  objects  and  ethnologic  specimens  and  ini.scellaneoiis 

diagrams . 

Ancient  ruins,  earthworks,  and  landscape  drawings .  Id3 

Maps . 


Total 


t;02 


These  drawings  were  })re})ared  Ironi  held  surveys  and 
sketches,  from  photographs,  and  trom  the  collections  brought 
in  by  the  members  of  the  Bureau. 

The  photographic  work  remains  under  the  able  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Hillers.  Photographic  negatives  were 
secured  from  sittings  of  Indians  representing  the  following 
tribes,  viz.  Sac  and  Fox,  Seneca,  Creek,  and  Cherokee.  From 
these  negatives  129  prints  were  furnished. 

xVdministrative  Work. — Until  April  30,  1891,  Mr.  James  C. 
Pilling  was  chief  clerk  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  performed 
similar  functions  for  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology;  after  Mr. 
Pilling’s  resignation  from  the  Geological  Survey  took  effect, 
his  successor,  Mr.  11.  C.  Rizer,  beginning  with  May  1,  con¬ 
tinued  to  perform  the  duties  of  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  ot 
Ethnology.  Mr.  John  D.  McChesney,  the  chief  disbursing 
clerk  of  the  Geological  Survey,  continued  tt)  make  disburse¬ 
ments  and  transact  the  fiscal  business  for  the  Bureau  through¬ 
out  the  year.  The  duties  of  these  officers  have  been  performed 
in  an  eminently  satisfactory  maimer,  without  compensation 
from  the  Bureau.  Mr.  W.  A.  Croffut,  editor  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  has  remained  in  charge  of  the  editorial  work  of  the 
Bureau,  an  exacting  service  which  he  also  has  performed  for 
several  }'ears  without  compensation  from  the  Bureau.  In  this 
work  he  has  been  efficiently  aided  by  Mr.  George  M.  M  ood. 


PUBLKWnONS. 

The  publications  issued  during  the  year  are: 

(1)  Contiibutions  to  North  American  Ethnology,  Volume 
II,  Part  i.  The  Klamath  Indians  of  Southeastern  Oregon,  by 
Albert  Samuel  Gatschet,  a  quarto  volume  of  cvii-|-711  pages 
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and  map.  This  part  includes  an  ethnographic  sketch  of  the 
Klamath  people,  texts  of  the  Klamath  lang-uag-e  with  explana¬ 
tory  notes,  and  a  gTammar  of  the  Klamath  language.  The 
second  part  comprises  the  Klamath-English  and  English- 
Klamath  dictionaries.  It  was  in  type  at  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  but  was  not  then  received  from  the  Public  Printer. 

(2)  Bibliographic  notes  on  Eliot’s  Indian  Bible  and  on  his 
other  translations  and  works  in  the  Indian  language  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  This  is  an  abstract  from  a  Bibliogi’aphy  of  the 
Algonquian  Languages,  by  James  Constantine  Pilling,  and 
forms  pages  127-184  of  the  Algonquian  Bibliography,  which 
has  since  been  issued.  As  separately  issued  these  “Notes” 
constitute  a  royal  octavo  pamphlet  of  58  separately  numbered 
pages.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  printed  and  issued. 

ACCOMPANYING  PAPER  ON  THE  MOUND  EXPLO¬ 
RATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

In  1858,^1859,  and  1860  the  present  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology  was  engaged  in  examining  prehistoric  mounds 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  At  that  time  it  was 
the  prevailing  opinion  among  archeologists  that  the  mounds 
and  other  aboriginal  earthworks  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States  are  vestiges  of  a  people  more  ancient  and  more 
advanced  in  culture  than  the  tribes  of  Indians  that  occupied 
the  continent  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  by  Columbus. 
Sharing  these  opinions,  he  began  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue 
of  mound-builders’  arts,  in  the  progress  of  which  work  many 
mounds  were  visited  and  a  few  excavated,  and  the  catalogue 
grew  from  observations  thus  made  in  the  field  and  from  the 
examination  of  collections  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  fiill  of  1859  certain  mounds  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Peoria, 
in  Illinois,  were  examined  and  skeletons  were  found  in  one  of 
the  largest,  and  with  them  works  of  art  of  various  materials, 
especially  of  stone  and  pottery.  At  the  bottom,  with  some 
articles  of  pottery,  shells,  stone  implements,  etc.,  an  ornament 
was  found  made  of  copper  skillfully  cut  in  imitation  of  a 
spread  eagle,  with  head  turned  to  one  side.  Lying  by  the  side 
of  this  were  a  few  glass. beads.  These  challenged  attention, 
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aiul  the  question  was  necessarily  ju’esented  to  him,  Did  tliese 
ancient  people  have  the  art  ot  making  ^lassf  hubsequently 
the  co])per  ornament  was  moi’e  carefully  examined,  and  it  ap- 
j)eared  to  be  made  of  rolled  sheet  cop})er,  or  if  the  sheet  was 
made  by  hammerino^  this  Avas  so  deftly  accomplished  that 
every  vestige  of  the  process  had  disa])peared,  leaving  only  fiat 
surfaces  on  both  sides,  wdth  a  uniform  thickness  of  metal.  If 
these  articles  were  the  Avork  of  the  mound-builders  in  i)re- 
Columbian  times,  then  the  people  must  have  possessed  arts 
more  advanced  than  those  shoAvn  by  the  mound  arts  previously 
studied.  Thus  a  suspicion  arose  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
])revailing  opinion. 

National  events  interrupted  the  investigation,  and  earned 
the  investigator  into  other  fields  of  activity;  but  Avhile  cam¬ 
paigning  in  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  in  1861-64 
he  discovered  and  examined  many  other  groups  of  mounds. 
In  these  new  fields,  also,  most  of  the  AA’orks  of  art  unearthed 
Avere  of  stone,  bone,  shell,  and  pottery,  but  in  excavating  a 
mound  Avith  stone  graves,  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  more 
glass  beads  Avere  discovered  and  also  an  iron  knife,  very  much 
rusted,  Avhich  was  afterward  lost.  At  the  time  of  this  find  his 
former  suspicion  became  a  hy})othesis  that  the  mounds  from 
Avhich  the  glass,  copper,  and  iron  articles  Avere  taken  Avere  con¬ 
structed  subsequent  to  the  adA-ent  of  the  AAdiite  man  on  this 
continent,  and  that  the  contents  gave  evidence  of  barter 
betAveen  the  civilized  and  savage  races. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  Avas  first  organized  the 
energies  of  its  members  Avere  deAmted  exclusively  to  the  study 
of  the  Noi’th  American  Indians,  and  the  general  subject  of 
archeology  Avas  neglected,  it  being  the  dominant  purpose  and 
])reference  of  the  Director  to  investigate  the  languages,  arts, 
institutions,  and  mythologies  of  extant  tribes  rather  than  pre¬ 
historic  antiquities;  but  certain  archeologists,  by  petition, 
asked  Congress  to  so  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Bureau  as  to 
include  a  study  of  the  archeology  of  the  United  States,  and 
thereupon,  Avhen  the  next  a})propriation  Avas  made,  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1881,  the  act  of  Congress  Avas  modified  by  including  the 
italicized  Avords  in  the  folloAving  extract: 
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“Add  to  the  paragraph  a})j)r<)priating  $25,000  tor  coii- 
tiiuiiiig  ethnological  researches  among  the  North  American 
Indians  the  following; 

“  ‘■Five  thousand  dollars  of  ivhich  shall  be  expended  in  continuing 
archeological  investigation  relating  to  mound-huilders  and  prehistoric 
mounds'  ” 

This  change  in  the  statute  was  a  surprise  to  the  Director,  as 
he  had  not  been  informed  that  sueh  a  movement  was  on  loot. 
In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  statute  the  work  of  inves¬ 
tigating  the  mounds  of  the  eastern  halt  ot  the  United  States 
was  at  once  organized,  and  Mr.  Wills  de  Haas  was  placed  in 
charge,  as  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  had  interested  himself 
to  have  the  investigation  enlarged.  Subsequently,  in  1881, 
Mr.  de  Haas  resigned,  and  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  work,  which  he  has  ever  since  continued.  The 
new  line  of  researches  thus  inaugurated  has  led  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  papers  in  the  reports  ot  the  Bureau,  and 
now  one  more  comprehensive  than  any  of  the  rest  is  presented 
by  Prof  Thomas — a  treatise  which  will  be  of  interest,  as  it 
seems  to  disprove  the  attractive  theory  that  the  ancient  tumuli 
of  tlie  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  are  the  remains  of  a 
people  more  highly  cultured  than  the  tribes  of  who  were  In¬ 
dians  found  by  the  white  man,  and  who  had  vanished  from  the 
country  anterior  to  the  Columbian  discovery.  The  problems 
raised  in  the  mind  of  the  present  Director  many  years  ago 
seem  to  have  reached  a  solution. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  prevalence  ot  this  romantic 
fallacy,  or  the  force  with  which  the  hypothetic  “lost  races  had 
taken  possession  of  the  imaginations  of  men.  For  more  than 
a  century  the  ghosts  of  a  vanished  nation  have  ambuscaded 
in  the  vast  solitudes  ot  the  continent,  and  the  torest-coveied 
mounds  have  been  usually  regarded  as  the  mysterious  sep¬ 
ulchers  of  its  kings  and  nobles.  It  was  an  alluring  conjecture 
that  a  powerful  people,  superior  to  the  Indians,  once  occupied 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Appalachian  ranges,  theii  empiie 
stretching  from  Hudson  bay  to  the  (rulf,  with  its  flanks  on 
the  w'estern  prairies  and  the  eastern  ocean;  a  people  with  a 
confederated  government,  a  chief  ruler,  a  gi’eat  central  ca])ital. 
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a  liiolilv  developed  religion,  with  lionies  and  liiisbandry  and 
advanced  textile,  fictile,  and  ductile  arts,  with  a  language,  per- 
ha})s  with  letters,  all  swept  away  before  an  invasion  of  copper- 
hued  I  Inns  from  some  unknown  region  of  the  earth,  prior  to 
the  landing  of  Columbus.  These  hyjiothetic  semicivilized 
autochthons,  imagined  to  have  been  thus  rudely  exterminated 
or  expelled,  have  been  variously  identified  by  ethnologists 
with  the  ancestors  of  the  Aztecs  or  the  Toltecs,  the  Mayas,  the 
Colhuas,  the  Chichimecs,  or  the  Pueblos,  who  have  left  no 
siffn  of  their  existence  save  the  rude  and  feeble  fortifications 
into  which  they  fled  from  their  foes,  and  the  silent  and  obscure 
elevations  in  which  their  nobles  found  interment. 

Only  about  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since  scientific  men 
became  fully  aware  of  these  remarkable  antiquities.  They 
were  first  discussed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Presi¬ 
dent  Ezra  Stiles  of  Yale  College,  Noah  Webster,  and  their 
contemporaries,  who  advanced  various  theories  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  mounds.  Franklin  and  Webster  were  inclined 
to  attribute  to  De  Soto  and  other  Spanish  explorers  the  few 
that  had  been  found  and  described,  but  Webster  afterward 
abandoned  this  theory  and  ascribed  the  mounds  to  the  Indians. 

V 

Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Barton,  in  1797,  set  forth  the  conclusion  that 
the  mounds  were  not  built  by  the  living  Indians  or  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  but  by  a  peo])le  of  higher  cultivation,  with  established 
law  and  order  and  a  well  disci})lined  police.  Ills  work,  “New 
Views  on  the  Origin  of  the  Tribes  of  America,”  seems,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  the  first  publication  of  the  theory  of  the  “lost 
races.” 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  students  of  American 
archeology  received  two  important  accessions.  Rev.  T.  ]\I.  Har¬ 
ris,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Bisho])  Madison,  of  Virginia.  Both 
of  them  traveled  extensively  in  the  mound  region,  and  both 
were  of  scientific  tastes  and  habits  of  mind.  Bishop  Madison 
sa\v*in  these  antiquities  no  evidence  of  an  art  higher  than  or 
<d  tendencies  different  from  those  of  existing  Indians,  while  Dr. 
Harris  thought  that  they  evinced  })roofs  of  skill  and  culture 
implving  the  hand  of  a  su})erior  race  and  the  influence  of  a 
In  gher  civilization. 
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Since  the  clays  of  Harris  and  Madison  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  has  gone  forward  on  the  lines  which  their  differences 
deffned.  Those  who  hold  that  tlie  Indians  did  not  liuild  the 
mounds  are  far  from  agreeing  as  to  who  did  build  them.  Many, 
like  Mr.  John  T.  Short,  author  cff’  “The  Ncwth  Americans  of 
Antiquity,”  follow  Harris  in  the  direction  of  the  Toltecs,  who, 
it  is  assumed,  occupied  the  Mississippi  basin  prior  to  their 
ap})earance  in  the  valley  of  Anahuac  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  of  Mexico.  Wilson,  in  his  ‘ ‘  Prehistoric  Man,”  argues, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  Toltecs  came  from  the  south,  and  that 
the  Aztecs  went  from  the  north  after  building  our  mysterious 
mounds.  Dawson,  in  his  “Fossil  Man,”  holds  that  the  mounds 
were  built  by  the  Tallegwi,  a  primitive  people  reconstructed 
from  the  traditions  of  the  Delacvares ;  Lewis  H.  Morgan  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  makers  of  the  mounds  were 
related  to  the  Pueblo  tribes  of  New  Mexico;  Squier  and  Davis, 
who,  in  their  “Ancient  Monuments,”  exercised  a  world-wide 
influence  on  this  question  partly  because  their  conclusions 
were  published  under  the  pow*ei-ful  authority  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  set  forth  their  views  as  follows: 

“We  may  venture  to  suggest  that  the  facts  thus  far  col¬ 
lected  point  to  a  connection  more  or  less  intimate  between  the 
race  of  the  mounds  and  the  semicivilized  nations  which  for¬ 
merly  had  their  seats  among  the  Sien'as  of  JVIexico,  upon  the 
plains  of  Central  America  and  Peru,  and  who  erected  the 
imposing  structm’es  which  from  their  number,  vastness,  and 
mysterious  significance,  invest  the  central  portion  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  with  an  interest  not  less  absorbing  than  that  which 
attaches  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile.” 

Put  the  assumption  that  the  mounds  scattered  irregularly 
over  the  face  of  this  country  from  Florida  to  the  Red  River 
of  the  North  were  the  work  of  a  lost  and  nameless  race,  and 
that  the  deposits  of  Indian  remains  within  them  were  the  result 
of  “intrusive  burials,”  has  been  losing  ground  before  recent 
evidence  accumulated  by  archeologists.  The  spade  and  pick, 
in  the  hands  of  patient  and  sagacious  investigators,  have  every 
year  brought  to  light  fiicts  tending  more  and  more  strongly  to 
prove  that  the  mounds,  defensive,  mortuaiy  and  domiciliar} , 
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which  have  excited  so  much  curiosity  and  become  the  sul)ject 
of  so  many  hypotheses,  were  constructed  by  the  historic  Indians 
of  our  land  and  their  lineal  ancestors. 

It  is  just  to  say  that  Schoolcraft,  (lallatin,  Lewis  Cass,  and 
Sir  John  Lubbock  were  all  alon^-  inclined  to  attribute  these 
ancient  works  to  the  Indians,  and  this  opinion  has  also  been 
entertained  by  Samuel  G.  Drake,  Liicien  Carr,  Gen.  M.  F 
Force,  Fhruston,  and  (notably)  Dr.  J.  H.  McCulloh. 

Dr.  W.  11.  Dali,  in  his  translation  of  the  Marquis  de  Nadail- 
lac’s  “Prehistoric  America,’’  says:  “The  Mound-builders  were 
no  more  nor  less  than  the  immediate  predecessors  in  blood  and 
culture  of  the  Indians  described  by  De  Soto’s  chronicler  and 
other  early  explorers — the  Indians  who  inhabited  the  region  of 
the  mounds  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  by  civilized  man.” 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  ability  and  distinction  of  some  of 
the  advocates  of  this  view  and  the  reasonableness  and  cogency 
of  their  arguments,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  theory  that 
the  mounds  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  are  referable  to 
mythical  vanished  races  has  always  been  the  most  pojndar, 
and  to-day  the  followers  of  Bishop  Madison  are  far  less 
numerous  than  the  followers  of  Dr.  Harris. 


In  the  hope  of  adding  enough  evidence  to  that  already  in 
sight  to  enable  ethnologists  to  reach  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
the  researches  recorded  in  this  volume  were  undertaken. 

The  demonstration  of  the  fallacy  of  Harris’s  fascinating 
theory,  long  cherished  and  fully  accepted  by  most  ethnologists 
and  explorers,  has  a  far  wider  scope  than  simply  correcting 
the  current  conception  of  pre-Columbian  conditions;  it  enables 
us  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  historic  Indians  them¬ 
selves  and  to  form  some  idea  of  the  culture-status  of  their 
ancestry  and  of  the  lines  of  environment  through  which  they 
have  descended;  to  unify  and  expand  the  field  of  vision  and  to 
make  useful  investigations  along  a  symmetric  and  homoge¬ 
neous  ethnic  plane  instead  of  wasting  time  in  chimerical  and 
sentimental  speculations  concerning  the  unknown. 

The  mounds  in  Avhich  the  dead  were  deposited  are  the  most 
important  among  aboriginal  relics,  for  they  indicate,  both  in 
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construction  juul  in  contents,  something  of  the  art,  religion,  and 
sociology  of  their  occupants  and  liuilders.  Articles  found  with 
the  skeletons,  such  as  implements,  ornaments,  and  fetiches, 
many  of  them  still  in  good  jireservation,  are  full  of  biographic 
and  ethnic  significance  concerning  the  beliefs,  habits,  pur¬ 
poses,  social  condition  and  life  history  of  long  buried  men  and 
of  the  survivors  who  paid  them  funeral  rites. 

These  artificial  mounds  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  are  of  many  types,  ddiey  are  made  of  different  mate¬ 
rials.  ddiey  are  evidently  designed  for  different  purposes — 
mortuary,  military,  social.  They  are  constructed  in  different 
forms,  dliey  evince  different  degrees  of  art.  They  have 
diverse  contents,  which  apparently  vary  with  the  varying  ends 
in  view  and  the  various  possessions  available. 

Now  as  these  tumuli  are  unnumbered  and  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  innumerable,  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  every 
mound  can  be  scientifically  examined  and  a  comjdete  correla¬ 
tion  and  coordination  thus  established.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  some  of  the  mounds  and  some  of  the  other  antiquities  of 
all  the  different  types  and  classes  Avere  made  by  Indians,  or 
even  by  people  having  the  same  habits,  beliefs,  and  culture- 
status  as  the  Indians,  the  inference  is  justifiable  that  all  are 
the  work  of  the  same  race  or  one  closely  allied  in  culture.  In 
fact,  such  an  inference  from  such  data  is  irresistible.  Prof 
ddiomas  has  made,  in  the  paper  herewith  presented,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  accumulation  of  these  significant  facts  Avhich  seems 
to  overwhelm  all  a  priori  theories  of  a  ‘dost  race”  and  to 
demonstrate  inductively  that  all  of  these  mounds  were  built  by 
the  peo})le  known  to  have  built  some  of  them  or  by  other  peo¬ 
ple  of  similar  characteristics  and  of  the  same  grade  of  culture. 

The  explorations  recorded  in  this  paper  were  conducted  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  dYimessee,  Wisconsin,  and  West 
Virginia,  and  excavations  have  been  made  in  more  than  130 
counties.  More  than  2,000  mounds  have  been  explored, 
including  everv  known  form,  from  the  circular  tumulus  of  the 
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iiortli  to  the  hir^-e  truncated  pyramid  of  tlie  south,  the  stone 
cairn,  the  lionse  site,  etc.,  stratified  and  nnstratified;  and  the 
collaborators  of  the  Ihirean  of  Ethnology  have  collected  an 
immense  treasury  of  pottery,  celts,  pi])es,  <^org’ets,  flint  and 
])one  implements,  discoidal  stones,  copj)er  articles,  engraved 
shells  and  toys,  and  ornanients  of  many  kinds,  which  Avill  be 
invaluable  to  students  of  ethnology. 

Incidentally,  as  strongly  pointing  to  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  explorations  lead.  Dr.  Thomas  introduces  a  summa¬ 
tion  of  testimony  tending  to  sIioav  that  the  ruined  cities  of 
Palemiue,  Copan,  and  Uxmal  were  founded  and  built  not  by 
an  extinct  ancient  race  but  by  the  ancestors  of  the  sturdy 
Mayas  who  still  possess  Central  America,  and  that  the 
deserted  pueblos  and  cliff-dwellings  of  Xew  Mexico  and  Ari¬ 
zona  are  referable  to  the  ancestors  ot  the  sedentary  tribes  who 
still  cluster  on  the  arid  plains  and  mesas  of  that  section.  If 
this  be  true  it  follows  as  a  corollary  that  they  could  not  have 
constructed  the  mounds  of  eastern  x\,merica  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

The  ultimate  conclusions  resulting  from  the  explorations 
chronicled  in  this  volume  may  briefly  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Nothing  found  in  the  mounds  justifies  the  opinion  that 
they  are  uniformly  of  great  antiquity. 

2.  The  mound-builders  comprised  a  number  of  tribes  bear¬ 
ing  about  the  same  relations  and  having  about  the  same  cul¬ 
ture-status  as  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  corresponding 
area  when  it  was  first  visited  by  Europeans. 

3.  The  custom  of  removing  the  flesh  before  burial  prevailed 
extensively  among  the  northern  mound-builders,  and  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  south. 

4.  None  of  the  mounds  were  built  for  religious  or  sacred 
})urposes,  but  some  religious  ceremony  was  often  performed 
at  the  burial,  involving  the  use  of  fire,  ])erhaps  in  cremation. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  human  sacnfice  was  practiced. 

5.  In  some  southern  districts,  especially  in  the  bottom  lands 
of  the  lower  Mississippi,  it  was  cu.stomary  to  erect  dwellings 
on  low  mounds,  ap])arently  artificial,  and,  when  deaths  oc- 
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cuiTod,  to  bury  the  remains  in  the  earthen  boors,  l)nrn  the 
1  louses,  and  heap  mounds  over  the  sites  while  the  embers  yet 
smoldered.  These  residences  appear  to  liave  been  constructed 
by  setting-  upright  sticks  in  tlie  ground  and  wattling  them  by 
interweaving  canes  or  twigs,  then  plastering  these  rude  walls 
with  clay  and  thatching  the  roofs  exactly  as  described  by  the 
early  French  explorers  of  the  region. 

6.  The  contents  of  the  mounds  examined  rfeveal  in  the 
builders  a  people  who  had  attained  about  the  same  status  in 
warfare,  domestic  customs,  social  conditions,  and  arts,  as  the 
Indians  ot  the  same  neig'hborhood  when  first  visited  by  white 
men. 

7.  The  construction  of  similar  mounds  over  the  dead  has 
been  practiced  extensively  in  many  localities  since  the  com¬ 
ing  ot  Europeans,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  finding  of  silver 
and  iron  implements  and  religious  emblems  among  the  bones 
and  ashes  of  the  abandoned  hearths. 

8.  The  explorations  of  the  Bureau  exhibit  the  fact  that  the 
mounds  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  western  portion  as  belonging 
to  a  higher  grade  of  culture,  while  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  western  mounds  have  in  part  been  erected  and  used 
by  the  Indians  in  historic  times.  The  present  Director  has  him¬ 
self  seen  two  burial  mounds  in  process  of  construction — one  in 
Utah,  on  the  banks  of  the  Santa  Clara,  near  the  town  of  St. 
George,  constructed  by  a  tribe  of  the  Shoshonean  family;  tlie 
other  built  by  the  Wintun  Indians  in  the  valley  of  Pitt  river, 
near  the  fish-hatching  station  on  that  stream.  The  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  western  structures  has 
been  so  great  and  the  facts  have  been  so  well  known  that 
^triters  have  rarely  attributed  them  to  prehistoric  peoples. 

9.  The  explorations  of  the  Bureau  herein  recorded  justify 
the  conclusion  that  works  of  certain  kinds-  and  localities  are 
attributable  to  specific  tribes  known  to  history.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  the  archeologist  to  determine,  to  a  limited 
extent,  certain  lines  of  migration.  For  example,  it  seems  to  be 
proved  that  the  Cherokees  were  mound-builders,  and  that  they 
built  most  of  the  mounds  of  eastern  Tennessee  and  western 
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Nortli  Carolina,  and  probably  those  of  the  Kanawha  valley  of 
West  Virginia.  To  the  Shawnees  may  be  ascribed  the  box 
or  cist  graves  of  stone  and  accompanying  mounds  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  northern  Georgia.  The  stone  graves  in  the 
valley  of  the  Delaware  are  referable  to  the  Delawares.  Tliere 
are  facts  enough  to  corroborate  the  inference  that  the  ancient 
works  in  northern  Mississipi)i  were  built  chiefly  by  the  Chicka- 
saws;  those  in  the  region  of  Flint  river,  in  southern  Georgia, 
by  the  lichees;  and  a  large  portion  of  all  those  of  the  Gulf 
states  by  the  Muskoki  group. 

10.  Finally,  the  links  of  evidence  connecting  the  Indians 
and  mound-builders  are  so  numerous  and  well  established  as 
to  justify  archeologists  in  assuming  that  they  were  one  and 
the  same  people. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THIS  PAPER. 


For  the  beiielit  of  those  who  desire  to  learn  the  more  important  conclusions  reached 
in  this  treatise,  without  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  entire  re¬ 
port,  an  outline  of  them  is  here  presented : 

(1)  That  the  mound-builders  of  the  area  designated  consisted  of  a  number  of  tribes 
or  peoples  bearing  about  the  same  relations  to  one  another  and  occtipying  about  the 
same  culture-status  as  did  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  this  country  when  first  visited 
by  Europeans. 

(2)  That  the  archeological  districts  as  determined  by  the  investigations  of  the 
mounds  and  other  ancient  remains  conform,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  areas  occupied 
by  the  different  Indian  tribes  or  gi'oups  of  cognate  ti’ibes. 

(3)  That  each  tribe  adopted  several  dift’ereiit  methods  of  burial,  these  differences 
depending  to  some  extent  upon  the  relative  position,  social  standing,  and  occupation 
of  the  individuals. 

(4)  The  custom  of  removing  the  flesh  before  final  burial  prevailed  very  extensively 
among  the  mound-builders  of  the  northern  districts,  and  was  not  uncommon  among 
those  of  the  southern  districts. 

(5)  Very  often  some  kind  of  religious  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  burial  in 
which  lire  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Notwithstanding  the  common  belief  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  human  sacrifice  in  the  true  sense  was 
practiced.  It  is  possible  that  cremation  may  have  been  practiced  to  a  limited 
extent. 

(6)  Ill  some  of  the  southern  districts,  especially  those  of  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Mississippi,  where  the  bottoms  are  much  depressed,  it  was  the  custom  to  erect  dwell¬ 
ings  on  low  mounds  apparently  constructed  for  this  purpose,  and,  when  deaths  oc¬ 
curred,  to  bury  the  remains  in  the  floor  of  these  dwellings,  burn  the  houses,  and  heap 
mounds  over  them  before  they  were  entirely  consumed,  or  while  the  embers  were  yet 
smoldering.  The  houses  in  these  districts  appear  to  have  been  constructed  of  up¬ 
right  posts  set  in  the  ground,  lathed  with  cane  or  twigs,  and  plastered  with  clay, 
having  the  roofs  thatched  precisely  as  described  by  the  early  French  explorers. 

(7)  The  links  directly  connecting  the  Indians  and  mound-builders  are  so  numerous 
and  well  established  that  archeologists  are  jiustified  in  accepting  the  theory  that 
they  are  one  and  the  same  people. 

(8)  The  statements  of  the  early  navigators  and  explorers  as  to  the  habits,  customs, 
social  condition  and  art,  of  the  Indians  when  first  visited  by  Europeans  are  largely 
confirmed  by  discoveries  in  the  mounds  and  other  ancient  works  of  our  country. 
This  is  especially  true  as  regards  the  discoveries  made  by  this  bureau  in  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  and  other  southern  states.  They  bear  out,  oven  to  details,  the  statements 
of  the  chroniclers  of  De  Soto’s  expedition  and  of  the  early  French  explorers  of  the 
valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi. 

(9)  The  evidence  obtained  appears  to  be  sufticient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
particular  works,  and  the  works  of  certain  localities,  are  attributable  to  particular 
tribes  known  to  history;  thereby  enabling  the  archeologist  to  determine  in  some 
cases,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  lines  of  migration.  For  example,  the  proof  is  appar¬ 
ently  eoneliisive  that  the  Cherokees  were  monnd-bnilders  and  that  to  them  are  to  be 
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attrilmteilinoNt  of  the  inoniul.s  of  ea.stern  Tennessee  ainl  western  North  Carolina;  it 
also  renders  it  probable  that  they  were  the  authors  of  most  of  the  ancient  works  of 
the  Kanawha  valley  in  West  Virginia.  There  are  also  strong  indications  that  the 
Tallegwi  of  tradition  were  Cherokees  and  the  authors  of  some  of  the  principal  works 
of  Ohio.  The  ])roof  is  eiinally  conclusive  that  to  the  Shawuees  are  to  he  attributed 
the  box-shajicd  stone  graves,  and  the  mounds  and  other  works  directly  connected  with 
them,  in  the  region  south  of  the  Ohio,  especially  tho.se  works  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  northern  Georgia,  and  possibly  also  some  of  the  mounds  and  stone  graves  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  The  stone  graves  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  and  most  of 
those  in  Ohio  are  attributable  to  the  Delawares.  There  are  sulHcient  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  ancient  works  in  northern  Missi.ssip]»i  were  built  chiefly  by  the 
Chickasaws,  and  those  in  the  region  of  Flint  River,  southern  Georgia,  by  the  lichees, 
and  that  a  large  portion  of  those  of  the  Gulf  states  were  built  by  the  Muskokee 
tribes. 

(10)  The  testimony  of  the  mounds  is  very  decidedly  against  the  theory  that  the 
mound-builders  were  Mayas  or  Mexicans  who  were  driven  out  of  this  region  by  the 
pressure  of  Indian  hordes  and  migrated  to  the  valley  of  Anahuac  or  plains  of  Yuca¬ 
tan.  It  is  also  as  decidedly  against  Morgan’s  theory  that  they  were  related  to  the 
Pueblo  tribes  of  New  Mexico.  It  likewise  gives  a  decided  negative  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  builders  of  the  Ohio  works  were  pushed  south  into  the  Gulf  states  and  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  Muskokee  group. 

(11)  Although  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  our  country 
belong  to  prehistoric  times,  and  some  of  them,  po.ssibly,  to  the  distant  past,  yet  the 
evidence  of  contact  with  European  civilization  is  found  in  so  many  mounds  where  it 
can  not  be  attributed  to  intrusive  burial  and  in  such  widely  separated  localities, 
that  it  must  be  conceded  that  many  of  them  were  built  subsequent  to  the  discovery 
of  the  continent  by  Europeans. 


I’RKFACE. 


As  the  following  report  is  based  almost  excdusively  npou  the  results 
of  explorations  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  since  18s7  itT 
seems  desirable  to  set  forth  brietly'the  plan  adopted  hiurtEe  methods 
pursTied. 

During  the  tirst  season  the  archeological  work  of  the  Bureau  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Dr.  Willis  De  Haas,  but  no  definite  and  comprehensive  plan 
of  operations  was  adopted.  In  1882  the  Director  organized  a  small  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  Bureau  to  which  he  assigned  the  work  of  investigating  the 
mounds  and  other  ancient  monuments  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Eocky  mountains.  This  division  was  placed  under  my  charge  with 
Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  of  Washington  city;  Col.  P.  W.  Norris,  of  Norris, 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  James  D.  Middleton,  of  Carbondale,  Illinois,  as  regu¬ 
lar  field  assistants.  Subsequently  Dr.  Palmer  left  the  division,  and 
Mr.  John  P.  Kogan,  of  Bristol,  Tennessee,  was  engaged  in  his  place. 
The  division  suffered  the  misfortune  of  being  deprived  of  the  valiiable 
services  of  Col.  Norris  by  death,  in  January,  1885,  while  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  exploration.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  work  kept  him  in  the 
field,  although  he  was  suffering  from  the  disease  which  finally  proved 
fatal.  Mr.  J.  W.  Emmert,  who  had  been  temporarily  employed,  was 
then  engaged  as  a  regular  assistant. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  have  also  been  engaged  for  short 
periods  in  special  fields:  Mr.  F.  S.  Earle  and  Mr.  L.  H.  Thing,  of  Cob- 
den,  Illinois;  Mr.  William  McAdams,  of  Otterville,  Illinois;  Eev.  J.  P. 
McLean,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke,  of  New  Madison,  Ohio; 
Eev.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  of  Clinton,  Wisconsin ;  Mr.  Henry  L.  Eeynolds, 
of  Washington  City,  and  Eev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp,  of  Baldwinsville, 
New  York.  Mr.  Kogan  and  Mr.  Emmert  having  retired  from  the  work, 
Mr.  Fowke  and  ]Mr.  Eeynolds  were  appointed  regular  assistants. 

The  results  of  the  explorations  and  field  work  of  the  division  and  a 
discussion  of  results  with  si)ecial  reference  to  the  authors  of  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  area  explored  are  given  in  the  present  volume. 
Special  papers  relating  to  the  collections  made  will  be  presented  in 
future  reports  or  bulletins. 

In  attempting  to  formulate  a  systematic  i)lan  for  a  work  of  such 
magnitude  as  the  exploration  of  the  mounds,  great  iliftij  iiltien  Trrrn 
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encountered.  The  region  occupied  is  vast,  and  the  works  are  scat- 
tereci  TiTent  in  great  numbers,  not  by  hundreds  only,  but  by  thou¬ 
sands.  It  was  at  once  perceived  that  to  attempt  a  systematic  and 
thorough  examination  of  tliem  all,  or  even  of  a  large  number  of  them, 
including  surveys  and  mapping,  would  involve  many  years  ot  labor  and 
the  expenditure  of  a  very  large  amount  of  money.  Neither  the  force 
nor  the  money  necessary  for  a  work  of  such  vast  magnitude  was  avail¬ 
able,  for  the  lines  of  research  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
are  necessarily  many,  and  none  may  be  unduly  pushed  at  the  expense 
of  the  others.  On  the  other  hand,  to  attempt  the  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  mounds  of  any  single  district  to  the  neglect  of  the  area  as 
a  whole,  could  result  only  in  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  more  inipor 
tant  problems  connected  with  the  mounds  and  their  builders.  More¬ 
over,  it  should  not  for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that  the  mounds  are  ftvst 
being  leveled  by  the  encroachments  of  agriculture  and  under  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  commercial  enterprise.  Archeologic  relics  of  all  kinds  have 
attained  a  new  value  in  recent  years  because  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  private  collectors.  Those  who  gather  specimens  merely 
for  sale  rarely  preserve  any  data  in  connection  with  them,  and,  although 
relics  gathered  in  this  haphazard  manner  have  a  certain  value  as 
examples  of  aboriginal  art  or  as  mere  curiosities,  their  scientific  value 
is  comparatively  small.  As  a  consequence  of  the  leveling  of  the 
mounds  by  the  plow  and  their  despoiling  by  the  relic  hunter,  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  acquiring  a  clear  insight  into  the  character  ami  methods  of 
mound-building  and  into  the  purpose  of  their  builders,  are  rapidly 
diminishing. 

Chiefiy  for  the  above  reasons  a  plan  was  adopted  which  comprises 
the  advantage  of  thoroughness  in  the  case  of  single  mounds  and  smgW 
groups,  and  yet  permits  the  work  to  be  carried  over  a  large  area/  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  exhaust  the  local  problems  of  n'TOund-build- 
ing  by  a  complete  examination  of  the  works  of  any  given  section. 
Nevertheless,  such  mounds  and  groups  as  are  believed  to  be  typical  of 
their  class  have  been  examined  with  care  and  thoroughness.  By  the 
method  of  a  careful  examination  of  typical  structures  in  the  various 
districts  it  is  thoiight  that  the  end  aimed  at  has  been  secured — that  is, 
the  collection  of  data  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  and  important  problems  relating  to  the  mounds  and  the  mound 
builders.  The  exhaustive  examination  of  many  single  groups  and  the 
study  of  local  problems  is  left  to  the  future.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
important  work  may  be  undertaken  largely  by  local  societies  whose 
resources,  when  inadequate,  may  be  supplemented  by  state  aid. 

The  questions  relating  to  prehistoric  America  are  not  to  be  answered 
by  the  study  of  its  ancient  monuments  alone,  but  also  by  the  study  of 
the  languages,  customs,  arts,  beliefs,  traditions,  and  folklore  of  the 
aborigines.  If  any  of  these  monuments  are  the  work  of  an  extinct 
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people,  this  fact  can  be  satisfactorily  detennined  only  by  a  coinprelieii- 
sive  study  of  the  subject;  if  all  are  attributable  to  the  races  found 
occupying  the  contineut  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  necessity  for  a 
broad  scientitic  method  is  equally  apparent. 

The  most  important  question  to  be  settled  is,  “  \\'ere  the  mounds 
built  by  the  Indians?”  If  a  careful  examination  and  study  of  the 
antiquities  should  result  in  deciding  it  satisfactorily  in  the  affirmative, 
then  the  questions  relating  to  the  objects  and  uses  of  these  ancient 
works  would  be  merged  into  the  study  of  the  customs  and  arts  of  the 
Indians.  There  would  then  be  no  more  blind  groping  by  archeologists 
for  the  thread  to  lead  them  out  of  the  mysterious  labyrinth.  The  chain 
which  links  together  the  historic  and  prehistoric  ages  of  our  continent 
would  be  complete;  the  thousand  and  one  Avild  theories  and  romances 
would  be  permanently  disposed  of;  and  the  relations  of  all  the  lines  of 
investigation  to  one  another  being  known,  they  would  aid  in  the  solu 
tiou  of  many  of  the  pi'oblems  which  hitherto  have  seemed  involved  in 
complete  obscurity.  Should  the  result  of  the  examination  give  a  decided 
negative  answer  to  the  question,  one  broad  held  would  be  closed 
and  inv^estigation  limited  in  the  future  to  other  lines.  In  either  case  a 
great  step  toward  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  Avould  be  taken 
and  the  investigations  restricted  within  comparatively  narrow  limits. 

The  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  Avas  desirous,  therefore,  that 
this  important  question,  the  origin  of  the  mounds,  should  if  possible  be 
detiuitely  settled,  as  it  is  the  piA’ot  on  AA’hich  all  the  other  problems 
must  turn.  By  following  the  plan  adopted  and  using  proper  care  to 
note  the  facts  ascertained,  without  bias,  not  only  Avould  the  facts  bear¬ 
ing  on  this  important  question  be  ascertained,  but  the  data  would  be 
preserA'Cd  for  the  use  of  archeological  students  without  prejudice  to 
any  theory. 

Premising  that  accuracy  as  to  details  and  statements,  without  regard 
to  their  bearing  on  any  special  theory,  has  been  considered  the  chief 
and  all-important  point  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  in  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  division,  the  methods  of  work  pursued  (except  during  the 
first  year,  when  want  of  experience  caused  some  of  the  details  of  accu¬ 
rate  work  to  be  omitted),  have  been  substantially  as  folloAvs: 

First,  a  full  and  correct  description  of  tlie  groups  examined,  giving 
the  topography  of  the  immediate  locality,  the  form,  characters,  and 
dimensions  of  the  works  and  their  relations  to  one  another  was  Avritten 
out,  accompanied  by  diagrams  and  figures  illustrating  these  descrip¬ 
tions. 

As  a  rule  each  mound  ex])lored  Avas  measured  before  being  excavated, 
and,  if  itAmried  from  the  ordinary  (•onical  type,  a  figure  of  it  was  made. 
As  the  exploration  proceeded  the  <‘haracter  and  thickness  of  the  strata 
and  the  exact  positions  of  the  skeletons  and  relics  found  in  them  A\-ere 
noted  in  a  memorandum  book.  In  many  cases  Avhere  there  was  ])rom- 
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ise  of  important  tiiids,  outline  tiyuivs,  both  of  the  horizontal  and  verti- 
eal  sections,  were  drawn  on  which  the  positions  of  the  skeletons  and 
relics  were  marked  as  found. 

Every  effort  i>ossible  was  made  at  the  time  or  collection  to  obtain  all 
the  facts  in  reference  to  each  specimen.  The  assistants  made  tull 
notes  in  the  field  and  attached  a  number  to  each  specimen  before  pack- 
inji-  and  shipping.  Descriptive  lists,  with  corresimnding  numbers,  were 
forwarded  with  eaidi  shipment.  All  collections  thus  made  were  sent 
direct  to  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  there,  after  being  opened,  exam¬ 
ined  and  compared  with  the  field  catalogue,  the  numbers  of  the  Bureau 
series  were  attached,  and  the  collections  forwarded  to  the  ^iational 
IMuseum,  where  the  iVIuseum  numbers  were  placed  upon  them.  After 
this  a  comparison  was  made,  in  most  cases  by  the  collectors  themselves, 
to  see  that  the  memoranda,  numbers,  and  articles  agreed  and  were 
giv^en  correctly.  The  final  catalogues  contain  not  only  the  collector  s. 
Bureau,  and  Museum  numbers,  which  form  checks  upon  one  another, 
but  also  the  name  of  the  article,  the  locality,  the  collector’s  name,  and 
remarks  indicating  the  conditions  under  which  each  was  found.  These 
particulars  are,  of  course,  incomplete  for  specimens  purchased  and 
donated. 

As  an  illustration,  the  heading  of  the  columns  and  one  line  from 
the  general  catalogue  are  given  here: 


Col- 

lec-  'Bureau 
tor’s  1  num- 
mrai-  ber. 
ber. 

Smith  so- 
uian 
number. 

■Name  of 
article. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

Remarks. 

398  6832 

116021 

Boa  t-sbaped 
pot. 

Lenoir  group.  Lou- 
don  county, 
Tennessee. 

Jobu  W.  Emmert. 

From  mound  No.  2, 
by  skeletonNo.  49. 

Two  copies  of  this  catalogue  were  made,  one  to  be  retained  by  the 
Bureau,  the  other  to  be  transmitted  with  the  specimens  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  use  in  the  National  Museum. 

Although  the  specimens  are  included  in  the  general  collection  of  the 
National  JInseum,  they  are  so  carefully  marked  and  numbered  that  by 
reference  to  the  catalogue  any  article  can  easily  be  found  and  the  pre¬ 
cise  locality  ascertained  from  which  it  was  obtained,  with  the  attend¬ 
ant  circumstances.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  collections  made 
by  the  Bureau  were  retained  until  this  accuracy  was  assured  and  the 
duplicate  catalogues  made  out  and  compared.  By  reterence  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  all  the  particulars  known  regarding  them  may  be  learned, 
also  all  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  works  from  which  they  were 
obtained. 

The  number  of  specimens  collected  by  the  divusion  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  is  not  less  than  40, OOP.  Among  those  procured  by  the  field  assist¬ 
ants,  which  constitute  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion,  will  be  found 
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not  only  almost  every  variety  of  material,  form,  and  ornamentation 
hitherto  obtained  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Kooky  Mountains, 
but  also  many  new  and  interesting  kinds. 

The  chief  value  of  the  work  to  archeologists,  however,  it  is  believed 
will  be  found  in  the  descriptions  of  the  mounds  explored  and  groups 
examined  and  surveyed.  In  order  that  students  of  American  archeol¬ 
ogy  may  have  as  complete  illustrations  as  ])ossible  of  groups  and  forms, 
not  only  are  figures  given  but  in  numerous  instances  the  complete  field 
notes  of  surveys  and  measurements  are  added. 

The  sections  in  which  operations  have  chiefly  been  carried  on  are  as 
follows:  Southwestern  Wisconsin  and  the  adjoining  sections  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois;  the  northeastern  and  southeastern  parts  of 
Missouri;  the  western  part  of  southern  Illinois;  the  eastern  part  of 
Arkansas;  certain  points  in  northern  and  western  Mississippi;  the 
Kanawha  Valley  of  West  Virginia  ;  eastern  Tennessee,  western  North 
Carolina,  and  northern  Georgia.  Some  work  has  also  been  done  in 
northern  Florida,  New  York,  Ohio,  the  Wabash  valley,  Kentucky, 
western  Tennessee,  Alabama,  southwestern  Georgia,  and  the  Dakotas. 
Hundreds  of  groups  have  been  examined  and  in  most  cases  surveyed, 
platted,  and  described.  Over  2,000  mounds  have  been  explored,  includ¬ 
ing  almost  every  known  type  of  form,  from  the  low,  diminutive,  circular 
burial  tumulus  of  the  north  to  the  huge  truncated  earthen  pyramid  of 
the  south,  the  embankment,  the  stone  cairn,  the  house  site,  etc.  Every 
variety  of  construction  hitherto  known,  as  well  as  a  number  decidedly 
different  in  detail,  have  been  examined.  Some  of  the  latter  are  very 
interesting  and  furnish  important  data.  Particular  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  mode  of  construction  and  methods  of  burial  in  the  ordinary 
conical  tumuli,  because  these  furnish  valuable  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
customs  of  the  builders  and  aid  in  determining  the  diflerent  archeolog¬ 
ical  districts.  Many  ancient  graves  and  cemeteries  and  also  several 
caches  and  cave  deposits  have  been  explored. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  portion  of  the  collection  from  an  archeo 
logical  view  is  the  pottery,  of  which  some  1,500  specimens  have  been 
obtained,  including  most  of  the  known  varieties  and  several  that  are 
new  in  form  and  ornamentation.  It  is  believed  that  this  collection  will 
be  found  to  contain  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  hitherto  known  types  of  tex¬ 
tile  impressions  and  some  that  are  unusual.  As  the  history  of  each 
specimen  is  known  and  its  genuineness  unqirestioned,  the  collection 
will  be  of  great  value  to  antiquarians. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  polished  and  pecked  celts  has  been 
secured,  including  every  known  pattern  and  variety  yet  found  in  the 
area  investigated.  Special  value  attaches  to  this  collection  of  celts 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  obtained  mostly  from  mounds  and  hence 
affords  a  means  of  comparing  true  mound  specimens  with  surface  finds. 

The  numl)er  of  stone  pipes  obtained  is  proportionally  great,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  percentage  of  the  usual  forms  and  some  new  ones.  But  the 
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most  important  fact  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  collection  is,  that  it 
so  supplements  other  collections  that  the  archeologist  is  enabled  to 
trace  the  evolution  of  the  comparatively  modern  and  historic  form  from 
the  ‘Olouitor,”  or  supposed  earliest  mound  pipe.  ^Nforeover  the  record 
of  localities  whence  the  pipes  have  been  taken  may  indicate  the  geo¬ 
graphical  line  of  this  evolution. 

A  number  of  copper  articles,  including  nearly  all  the  types  hitherto 
known,  are  in  the  collection,  bi  addition  to  these,  among  the  new 
forms  are  specimens  of  two  new  types  decidedly  the  most  important 
yet  di.scovered.  These  were  obtained  from  both  mounds  and  stone 
graves.  ■ 

The  collection  of  engraved  shells  obtained  from  mounds  probably 
ex(‘eeds  any  other  in  the  country  in  number,  variety,  and  importance. 

The  specimens  of  textile  fabrics  and  remnants  of  matting,  though 
not  numerous,  are  important  and  valuable.  Among  these  is  a  large 
and  well-preserved  specimen  of  each  class  found  in  a  cave  deposit 
where  the  burial  could  not  have  taken  place  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago;  yet  they  are  of  i)recisely  the  pattern  and  stitch  found  in  the 
mounds  and  impressed  on  typical  mound  pottery.  With  the  cloth  and 
matting  were  also  the  bone  implements  used  in  weaving  the  former. 

The  collection  of  chipped  flint  implements,  stone  axes,  discoidal 
stones,  gorgets,  etc.,  is  large.  Among  the  stone  articles  are  parts  of 
three  well-made  stone  images  which  must  have  been  nearly  one-half 
life  size.  Bone  implements,  shell,  etc.,  are  in  fair  ju’oportion. 

As  it  was  important  that  the  explorations  should  be  carried  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer,  it  was  found  advantageous  to 
work  in  the  northern  sections  in  the  summer  and  move  southward  as 
the  cold  advanced.  Each  assistant  at  the  close  of  the  working  year 
made  a  report  of  his  operations  during  that  time.  These  reports  would 
have  been  incorporated  as  furnished,  but,  as  in  most  cases  they  related 
to  ditterent  sections  investigated  during  the  same  year,  this  would 
have  ])revented  a  systematic  presentation  of  results,  and  hence  the  idea 
was  abandoned,  and  the  data  obtained  have  been  arranged  geograph¬ 
ically  by  states  and  counties.  This  method,  however,  is  subject  to  the 
objection  that  county  lines  are  liable  to  frequent  changes  and  seldom 
correspond  with  the  natural  lines  which  influenceul  primitive  settle¬ 
ment.  Notwithstanding  this  objection,  the  fact  that  these  political 
divisions  afford  the  only  means  of  deflning  localities  on  the  maps  of  the 
present  day  has  governed  in  selecting  the  method  for  this  report. 

.Mounds  are  freqiaently  described  and  illustrations  introduced  which 
are  seemingly  unimportant.  The  object  of  this  will  be  ai)parent  to  every 
archeologist,  for  seemingly  unimportant  works  aft’ord  the  student  a 
means  of  comparison  and  furnish  him  with  valuable  negative  evidence 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  available.  .Moreover,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  rei)ort,  1  have  i)roceeded  upon  the  theory  that  no  fact  should  be 
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omitted,  however  trivial  it  may  now  appear,  as  a  time  may  come  when 
it  will  supply  needed  evidence  in  archeological  investigations. 

The  geographical  order  in  which  the  report  is  arranged  is  as  follows: 
First,  the  Mississippi  valley  proper,  commencing  with  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  and  proceeding  southward;  next,  the  Gulf  States  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  eastward,  after  which  follows  the  Appalachian  district,  includ 
ing  North  Carolina,  eastern  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia,  then  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Michigan. 

The  territory  over  which  the  explorations  haA^e  been  carried  is  large, 
and,  from  necessity,  no  one  section  has  been  exhaustively  examined  for 
reasons  given  above.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  chief  object  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  view  was  the  search  for  types.  But  this  included  types  of 
form,  of  modes  of  construction  and  internal  arrangement,  of  methods  of 
burial,  of  contents,  and  of  indications  of  uses,  etc. 

The  illustrations  are  original  with  a  few  exceptions.  Those  which 
are  copied  are  chiefly  from  previous  publications  of  this  Bureau.  A 
few,  however,  are  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  the  electrotypes  being  kindly  loaned  for  this  purpose. 

Before  concluding  this  preface  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  many  favors 
the  division  has  received  both  in  prosecuting  the  field  work  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  report.  We  have  been  kindly  received  in  all  portions  of  the 
country  to  which  our  operations  have  extended,  the  citizens  always 
showing  a  commendable  desire  to  encourage  our  Avork  and  to  give  us 
all  the  information  possible.  Here  and  there  permission  to  explore 
mounds  has  been  refused,  but  such  refusal  has  generally  been  based  on 
valid  reasons. 

To  the  assistants  who  have  carried  on  operations  in  the  field  I  extend 
thanks  for  the  zeal  and  faithfulness  with  which  their  Avork  was  per¬ 
formed.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Eev.  W.  M.  Beau¬ 
champ,  and  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke;  and  also  to  Mr.  Eeynolds  for  val¬ 
uable  papers,  and  to  Mr.  James  D.  Middleton  for  the  plats  and  results 
of  the  surveys  made  by  him  of  works  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  only  a  i)artial  study  of  the  articles  col¬ 
lected  has  as  yet  been  made.  Papers  by  specialists,  describing  and 
discussing  them,  are  being  prepared  and  Avill  appear  hereafter. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  MOUND  EXl'LORATIONS  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  ETHNOLOGY 


13y  Cykus  Thomas. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Before  introducing  the  report  of  field  work  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  call 
attention  to  the  various  kinds  of  ancient  monuments  found  in  the  area 
over  which  the  explorations  extended. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of 
works  devoted  wholly  or  partly  to  the  antiquities  of  our  country,  which 
have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  “  Ancient  Monuments,”  by 
Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  rectify  their 
imperfect  and  faulty  classification.  Their  division  of  these  antiquities 
into  “  Constructions  of  Earth,”  “  Constructions  of  Stone,”  and  “  Minor 
Vestiges  of  Art,”  is  sufficient  for  practical  purposes  so  far  as  it  goes, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  division  of  the  first  class  into  “  En¬ 
closures”  and  “Mounds.”  But  their  further  classification  into  “  En¬ 
closures  for  Defense,”  “Sacred  and  Miscellaneous  Enclosures,”  “Mounds 
of  Sacrifice,”  “  Temple  Mounds,”  etc.,  is  unfortunate,  as  it  is  based 
on  supposed  uses  instead  of  real  character,  and  has  served  to  graft 
into  our  archeological  literature  certain  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
uses  and  purposes  of  these  various  works  that,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
are  not  justified  by  the  evidence.  For  example,  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  that  any  inclosure  was  formed  for  religious  or  “  sacred”  uses, 
or  that  any  mound  was  built  for  “sacrificial”  purposes  in  any  true  or 
legitimate  sense  of  the  term.  Yet  author  after  author,  down  to  the 
present  time,  has  adoi)ted  this  classification  without  protest.  It  is  only 
ill  some  very  recent  works  that  objections  to  it  begin  to  appear. 

Failure  to  correct  this  faulty  classification  is  doubtless  due  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  satisfactorily  grouping  the  variety  of 
forms  presented  and  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  uses  and 
objects  of  these  works.  Xadaillac,  after  alluding  to  the  various  forms, 
remarks  that  “  these  facts  will  show  how  very  difficult,  not  to  say  im¬ 
possible,  is  any  classification,”'  a  statement  which  anyone  wlio 
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attempts  a  systematic  arrangement  will  be  disposed  to  accept  as  true. 
Any  attempt  in  this  direction  must  be,  to  a  large  extent,  arbitrary  and 
a  tentative  arrangement.  Xothing  more  than  this  is  claimed  for  the 
classification  here  presented,  which  is  limited  to  the  works  of  the  area 
now  under  consideration.  Were  it  not  for  the  absolute  necessity  ot 
grouping  under  designated  heads  in  order  to  simplify  the  work,  no 
attempt  in  this  direction  would  be  made  at  this  time. 

It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  to  adopt  some  arrangement  agreeing 
with  the  European  classification  if  this  be  possible,  but  a  comparison  of 
European  antiquities  with  those  of  ISTorth  America  will  soon  satisfy 
any  one  of  its  impracticability.  The  chronological  arrangement  into 
four  classes,  to  wit,  I’aleolithic,  Neolithic,  Bronze,  and  Iron,  is  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  inapplicable  to  America.  Evidences  of  the  two  stone  ages 
may  possibly  yet  be  found,  and  a  copper  age  be  substituted  tor  the 
bronze,  but  the  likeness  will  extend  no  farther.  1  may  add  that,  per¬ 
sonally,  I  doubt  very  much  if  this  classiflcatiou  into  ages  has  beeu  of 
any  advantage  to  archeology. 

As  the  first  step,  all  antiquities  of  this  region  are  considered  as  be¬ 
longing  to  three  general  divisions : 

(1)  Monuments,  or  local  antiquities. — Those  antiquities  that  are  fixed 
or  gthtionary,  which  necessarily  pertain  to  a  given  locality  or  place,  as 
eai:tliworks,  stoneworks,  cave  dwellings,  mines,  quarries,  etc. 

^  Movable  antiquities,  or  relics  and  remains.— Thoae  which  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  a  given  place  or  locality,  such  as  implements, 
ornaments,  and  other  minor  vestiges  of  art;  also  human  and  animal 


re 


etc. 


"  (3)  faleographic  oiyecte.— Inscriptions,  picture  writings,  symbols,  etc., 
wdi'et^r  on  fixed  stones  or  transportable  articles. 

Although  this  arrangement  is  confessedly  an  arbitrary  one,  it  is 
adopted  because  it  appears  to  be  a  practical  working  sj  stem  by 
which  the  lines  of  distinction  are  somewhat  rigidly  drawn.  Moreover, 
it  is  adapted  to  the  two  methods  of  investigation  and  study,  viz,  in  the 
field  and  in  the  museum. 


THE  FIXED  OR  LOCAL  ANTIQUITIES. 


The  fixed  or  local  antiquities  of  the  section  under  consideration  con¬ 
sist  chiefly  of  earthworks,  stoneworks,  cave  deposits,  mines  and  quar¬ 
ries,  and  might  be  classed  under  these  heads  but  for  the  fact  that  some 
belong  partly  to  one  class  and  partly  to  another;  for  example,  while 
most  mounds  are  built  entirely  of  earth,  some  consist  wholly  of  stone 
and  others  are  partly  stone  and  partly  earth;  tlien  there  are  other 
local  antiquities  which  can  not  be  properly  classed  under  either  of  these 
headings.  The  nearest  approach,  therefore,  which  can  be  made  to  a 
satisfactory  classification  is  to  group  the  imhvidual  monuments  accord¬ 
ing  to  types  of  form  and  exteriiar^iaracters,  reference  being  made  to 
uses  only  where  these  are  obvious. 
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way,  under  the  following-  primary  headings,  viz,  Mounds,  Refuse  Heap.s, 
Mural  Works  (such  as  inclosures,  embankineuts,  etc.),  Excavations, 
Graves  and  Cemeteries,  Garden  Beds,  Surfiice  Figures,  Hearths  or 
Camp  Sites,  Hut  Rings  or  House  Sites,  and  Ancient  Trails.  Besides 
these  as  belonging  to  separate  heads  are  Mines  and  Quarries,  Cave 
Deposits,  and  Petroglyphs. 


MOUNDS. 


The  term  “mound,”  as  used  throughout  this  report,  is  limited  to  the 
arti^cial  tumulus  and  is  not  intended  to  include  walls,  embtuikmeuts,- 
re^e^fia^^ oi'heF works  usuallVclaisegjs~'“moW^  in  this 

country,  though  the  lines  of  distinction  between  the  examples  wTiich 
^ppglsiTnatie  eac-l)  otheuin  form  are  apparently  arbitrary.  ~ 

The  tuiiudi  or  mounds  are  the  most  common  and  most  numerous  of 
the  fixed  works,  being  found  throughout  the  region  under  consideration, 

^  aud,  in  fact,  constituting  the  larger  portion  of  most  of  the  groups. 
The  forms  are  so  varied  that  it  would  tax  the  imagination  to  devise  one 
that  is  not  represented.  There  is  probably  one  exception  and  a  some¬ 
what  remarkable  one,  as  it  is  that  which  enters  into  the  idea  of  a  true 
pyramid.  The  form  alluded  to  is  the  pyramid  with  true  successive 
stages.  There  has  been,  it  is  believed,  no  mound  found  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  successive  stages  running 
entirely  around  the  structure.  In  other  words,  the  form  figured  by 
Pidgeon  in  the  frontispiece  to  his  “Decoodah”  as  the  type  of  the 
“^ancient  American  battle  mound,”  is  without  a  representative  in  the 
United  States. 

Although  so  varied,  they  may  for  convenience  be  arranged  in  four 
classes,  as  follows :  Conical  tumuli,  elongate  mounds,  pyramidal  mounds, 
and  effi.gy  mounds. 


Under  this  head  are  placed  a 


le  rounded,  artificial  heaps  or  hil¬ 


locks  which  seem  to  have  been  cast  up  with  some  special  object  in  view — 
that  is  to  say,  are  not  such  mere  accumulations  of  rubbish  as  the  refuse 
heaps.  The  form  is  usually  that  of  a  low,  broad,  round-topped  cone, 
but  as  at  present  found,  is,  in  consequence  of  wear  by  the  plow  and 
the  elements,  often  that  of  an  irregular  heap  distinguished  from  the 
refuse  heap  only  by  internal  evidences. 

Mounds  of  this  type  are  the  most  common  of  our  ancient  monuments, 
being  found  throughout  the  region  under  consideration,  sometimes  i.so- 
lated,  but  more  usually  in  association  with  other  works.  There  ar(‘,  in 
fact,  few  groups  of  ancient  works  to  be  found  where  mounds  of  this 
kind  are  entirely  wanting. 

Thej"  vary  in  size  from  a  slight,  scarcely  perceptible  swell  in  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  to  elevations  SO  or  90  feet  high,  and  from  (5  or  8  feet 
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to  300  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  A.s  a  general  rule  the  burial  uiound.s 
are  of  this  form. 

The  term  “  eonical,”  although  used  in  its  widest  and  most  general 
sense,  is  scarcely  broad  enough  to  include  all  tumuli  that  are  referred 
to  this  class.  The  circular  or  nearly  circular  base  is  the  usual  form, 
but  oval  and  pear-shaped  mounds,  especially  the  former,  are  not  rare. 
Some  two  or  three  of  a  crescent  shape  have  been  observed,  but  these 
are  exceptional  cases.  There  are  also  some  irregular  forms  which  must 
be  placed  in  this  class  if  we  would  avoid  multiplying  divisions  in  our 
classitication  to  an  unwarranted  extent.  These  are  mostly  irregular 
heaps,  similar  to  ‘‘  refuse  heaps,”  but  which,  as  internal  evidence  shows, 
can  not  be  properly  placed  in  the  latter  category. 

As  the  further  subdivision  of  the  class  must  be  determined  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  by  what  the  interior  of  the  works  presents,  this  part  of 
the  subject  will  be  left  for  a  subsequent  chapter.  However,  it  may  be 
stated  here  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  divide  the  conical  tumuli 
into  any  further  subclasses  than  burial  mounds,  and  those  not  designed 
for  burial  purposes. 

kloxgate  ok  wall  mounds. 

This  division  is  intended  to  include  those  singular  elongate  works 
which  seem  to  be  confined  strictly  to  the  etfigy-mound  district.  The 
only  characteristic  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  conical  tjqte  is 
their  wall-like  form;  in  fact  many  of  them,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  Dr.  Lapham’s  “Anti(iuities  of  Wisconsin,”  might  very  properly  be 
called  walls.  This  wall-like  form  is  apparent  even  where  the  length 
is  not  great  compared  with  the  width ;  in  other  words,  they  seldom 
assume  the  oval  shape.  The  width  varies  from  20  to  40  feet;  the  length 
from  50  to  900  feet,  though  the  height  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeds  4  feet. 
They  appear  to  be  simple  lines  of  earth  cast  up  from  the  adjoining 
surface,  and  are  seldom  used  for  burial  purposes,  and  even  in  these  few 
cases  it  is  evident  the  burial  in  them  was  a  subsequent  thought,  their 
(construction  having  no  reference  to  this  use.  The  object  in  building 
them  is  yet  an  unsolved  riddle. 

I’YKAJIIDAL  MOUNDS. 

The  typical  form  of  this  class  is  the  truncated,  quadrangular  pyra¬ 
mid.  In  some  examples  these  are  so  reduced  in  height,  compared  with 
extent,  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  mere  earthen  platforms;  others 
have  a  terrace  extending  outward  from  one  or  two  sides.  Although 
the  mounds  of  this  class  are  usually  four-sided,  some  are  circular  or 
rounded,  and  a  few  pentagonal,  bvit  all  are  flat  on  top.  The  wearing 
by  the  plow  and  the  elements  has  in  most  cases  destroyed  the  sharp 
outlines  of  the  original  form,  so  that  it  is  difticult,  sometimes,  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  satisfactorily.  In  such  cases  the  stabunents  of  the  early 
observers  become  important.  But  few  works  of  this  class  are  found 
in  the  northern  districts. 
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KFFIGY  MOU.XDS. 

These  tire  the  singular  earthen  structures  designed  to  represent  ani¬ 
mal  hgures,  the  human  form,  or  some  inanimate  object.  They  are  lim¬ 
ited  almost  exclusively  to  the  Wisconsin  district,  the  only  known  excei) 
tions  being  two  or  three  in  Ohio  and  two  in  Georgia.  It  is  more  than 
piobable  that  most  of  those  to  which  the  name  “Man-moiind”  has  been 
apiilied  are  really  bird  effigies. 

Although  not  belonging  strictly  to  the  mound  class  in  the  restricted 
sense,  yet,  as  being  nearest  allied  thereto,  we  may  arrange  hei  e  the 
refuse  heaps  and  house  sites. 

REFUSE  HEAPS. 

Affihough  the  ancient  heaps  of  rubbish  in  America  are  composed 
chiefly  of  marine  and  fresh-water  shells,  the  more  comprehensive  term 
refuse  heap  is  given  here,  as  under  it  may  be  placed  not  only  the  accu- 
nmlations  of  shells  but  other  heaps  known  as  kitchen-middens  and  open- 
air  workshops  or  accumulations  of  flint  chips.  The  heap  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  tbe  mound  by  the  fact  that  the  former  is  a  mere  accumu¬ 
lation  of  rubbish,  while  the  latter  is  constructed  with  a  specific  design 
in  view. 

HOUSE  SITES  AND  HUT  RINGS. 

The  works  to  which  the  latter  of  these  names  is  applied  are  usually 
small  rings  or  circles  of  earth  from  15  to  50  feet  in  diameter,  the  inclosed 
area  being  more  or  less  depressed.  This  name  is  given  them  because 
it  is  now  conceded  that  they  are  the  remains  of  circular  houses  orwig- 
V  ams.  In  Arkansas  and  some  other  southern  sections  these  rings  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  reiflaced  by  low,  flattened,  mostly  circular  mounds  in  which 
are  found  the  indications  or  remains  of  houses  which  inmost  cases  appear 
to  have  been  consumed  by  fire.  To  these  and  other  similar  remains, 
though  not  covered  by  monnds,  the  name  “  house  sites”  has  been  applied! 

CAIRNS. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  effigies  and  the  accumnlations  of 
flint  chips  the  only  stone  mounds  found  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
liocky  Mountains  are  of  the  conical  type.  The  term  “cairn”  is  some¬ 
times  applied  to  the  smaller  and  more  regular  ones,  though  “mound” 
is  the  word  usually  einjiloyed  in  this  country  in  referring  to  them. 

INCLOSURES,  WALLS,  ETC. 

llie  works  includisd  in  this  class  are  inclosures,  usually  formed  by  a 
more  or  less  complete  surrounding  wall  of  earth  or  stone;  lines  of  walls, 
sometimes  single,  sometimes  in  pairs  forming  parallels;  embankments, 
and  other  mural  works. 
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INCLOSURES. 

In  this  class  arc  included  some  of  the  most  important  and  most  inter¬ 
estin'--  ancient  monuments  of  our  country.  In  form  they  are  circular, 
square,  oblong,  oval,  octagonal,  or  irregular.  Those  which  approach 
regularity  in  flgnre  and  symmetry  in  their  parts  are  either  circular, 
square,  or  octagonal,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  are  found  in  Ohio  and 
in  the  immediately  adjoinining  sections  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  and 
in  West  Virginia. 

Of  the  irregular  in  form  there  are  several  types;  some,  especially 
those  located  on  level  ground  where  the  space  is  ample,  are  irregularly 
circular  and  in  most  eases  are  flanked  by  a  ditch.  This  form  is  common 
in  the  region  bordering  the  northern  lakes ;  others,  often  of  stone  oi 
stone  and  earth  combined,  are  found  on  elevated  points,  the  figure 
being  determined  by  the  boundaries  or  character  of  the  area  inclosed. 
Inclosures  of  this  type  are  frecpiently  incomplete,  a  steep  bluff,  river, 
or  lake  shore  forming  one  or  two  of  the  sides. 

In  this  class  are  included  a  few  works  where  there  is  in  reality  no 
wall,  a  ditch  or  line  of  picket  holes  alone  marking  the  boundary. 

\VALLS  AND  EMBANKMENTS. 

Double  or  parallel  lines  of  walls  are  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  connected 
with  other  works.  Single  lines  of  wall  are  mostly  those  of  earth  or  stone 
built  across  the  neck  of  some  projecting  bluff  or  promontory  or  across 
some  peninsula  formed  by  the  bend  of  a  river  or  curve  in  a  lake  shore. 
These  are  evidently  works  thrown  up  for  defensive  piuposes,  often  to 
protect  a  temporary  or  permanent  village. 

EXCAVATIONS. 

This  term  is  usually  applied  to  those  basin-sha})ed  or  irregular,  arti¬ 
ficial  depressions  often  observed  in  connection  with  the  more  extensive 
groups.  It  is  aiiparent  in  many  cases  that  they  have  been  dug  with  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  obtain  dirt  with  which  to  build  a  mound 
or  construct  a  wall.  But  in  other  cases  they  have  evidently  been  made 
for  some  specifiii  purpose. 

CANALS  AND  DITCHES. 

Indications  of  what  may  be  properly  designated  as  “ancient  canals 
have  been  discovered  at  a  few  imiuts,  mostly  in  the  south. 

Ditches  are  seldom  found  except  in  connection  with  inclosures  or  de¬ 
fensive  works.  Yet,  a  few  instances  occur  where  they  seem  to  replace 
the  walls  of  inclosures,  one  of  the  most  important  groups  of  the  South 
being  thus  surrounded. 

PITS  AND  CACHES. 

Pits  as  a  matter  of  course  are  excavations  and  in  a  strictly  system¬ 
atic  arrangement  should  be  placed  under  that  head,  nevertheless  as  the 
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present  object  is  to  indicate  the  various  works  by  the  terms  which  liave 
come  into  use  in  this  country,  they  are  given  separately.  They  are  fun¬ 
nel-shaped  or  deep,  cup  shaped  excavations,  the  depth  being  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  diameter  than  the  mxlinary  basin-shaped  excavations. 
Those  works,  to  which  the  term  is  applied,  appear  to  be  of  two  classes: 
First,  the  holes  or  pits  made  in  digging  for  Hint,  which  are  usually 
known  locally  as  “Indian  diggings,”  and  whicli,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
are  irregular  as  to  form  and  size;  second,  the  regularly  formed  pits  of 
but  a  few  feet  in  diameter  and  depth,  and  used  chiefly  as  places  for 
secreting  food  and  other  articles,  and  hence  often  called  “caches.” 

GRAVES  AND  CEMETERIES. 

The  ancient  graves  of  the  area  under  consideration  in  this  report  are 
of  various  types,  nevertheless  there  are  one  or  two  of  these  which  form 
such  important  factors  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  origin  and 
builders  of  our  ancient  monuments  that  it  is  proper  they  should  be 
mentioned  here. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  most  important  types  is  the  “  box-shaped 
stone  grave”  or  cist.  This  is  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  box,  constructed 
of  unhewn  stone  slabs.  Graves  of  this  kind  are  found  isolated,  in 
groups  forming  cemeteries  and  also  in  mounds. 

Stone  graves  of  other  forms  occur  usually  in  mounds,  but  as  these 
will  be  noticed  hereafter  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  here. 

The  term  “cemetery”  is,  of  course,  used  in  its  ordinary  sense. 

GARDEN  BEDS, 

These  are  certain  surface  indications,  found  chiefly  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  limited  areas  covered 
were  formerly  under  cultivation.  These  indications  are  generally  low, 
parallel  ridges,  as  though  made  in  planting  corn  in  drills.  They  aver¬ 
age  about  4  feet  in  width,  and  the  depth  of  the  space  between  them  a 
few  (6  to  8)  inches.  They  are  generally  arranged  in  beds  or  plats, 

OTHER  FEATURES. 

Fire  beds  or  hearths  are  nothing  more  than  the  indications  of  local 
fires,  found  in  mounds  and  in  the  ground.  Camp  sites  are  usually  indi¬ 
cated  by  marks  of  fire  and  other  signs  of  temporary  camps  found  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Ancient  trails  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  name. 

Surface  figures  are  outline  figures  of  the  humau  or  animal  form  or  of 
some  object  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  i)ebbles  or  bones. 

Cave  deposits  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  name. 

So  far  as  ascertained  the  ancient  mines  of  this  country  were  limited 
to  those  of  cojiper,  flint,  and  other  stone  and  mica. 
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MANITOBA  AND  THE  DAKOTAS. 

itliin  the  area  embraced  by  the  province  of  Manitoba  and  the  two 
states  of  Dakota  five  distinct  tyi^es  of  prehistoric  works  have  been 
observed.  First,  the  mounds  ot  the  Red  river  valley,  extending  from 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  down  to  Selkirk,  Manitoba.  Secondly,  the 
mounds  along  the  Souris  river  in  Manitoba  and  North  Dakota,  and  in 
Benson,  Ramsey,  and  Walsh  counties.  North  Dakota.  Thirdly,  the 
mounds  along  the  Big  Sioux  river  in  southeast  Dakota  and  Iowa  asso¬ 
ciated  with  bowlder  circles.  Fourthly,  the  bowlder  circles  found  upon 
the  highest  lands  of  the  Missouri  and  James  rivers  and  their  tribu¬ 
taries,  associated  with  bowlder  outlines  of  animals.  Fifthly,  the  house 
sites  in  the  form  of  basin-shaped  depressions  found  along  the  Missouri 
river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  to  1(»  miles  north  of  Bismarck. 

Ot  the  first  class,  namely,  the  mounds  bordering  the  Red  river  of 
the  North,  there  are  but  few,  scarcely  more  than  twenty  now  visible. 
Tliose  visited  by  the  Bureau  agent  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  North  Dakota,  St.  Andrews,  and  East  Selkirk,  Manitoba.  All  had 
been  explored.  They  occur  singly  rather  than  in  groups.  The  soil  of 
which  they  are  composed  appears  to  be  that  of  the  surrounding  land. 
They  are  conical  in  form,  and  none  at  present  exceed  nine  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  though  originally,  before  they  were  cultivated  and  excavated,  they 
were  doubtless  higher.  Human  burials  were  found  in  all. 

SOURIS  RIVER  MOUNDS. 

Along  the  Souris  river,  in  southwestern  Manitoba  and  south  of  the 
junction  of  the  South  Antler,  numerous  mounds  were  discovered.  They 
extend  over  an  extensive  area  up  the  river,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  may  be  found  following  the  stream  across  the  border  into  Dakota. 

Fig.  1. — Elongate  mound,  Souris  river,  Manitoba. 

They  occur  in  large  groups,  are  conical  in  form,  and  range  from  1  to  5 
feet  in  height  and  from  30  to  40  feet  in  diameter.  In  their  midst  were 
.seen  the  two  forms  of  elongate  mounds,  one  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the 
other  the  ordinary  oblong  form.  As  the  discovery  of  these  mounds  was 
incidental,  and  our  assistant  carried  no  instruments  upon  the  trip,  no 
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survey  of  any  of  the  fironps  could  be  made.  Tlie  eloiifjate  mounds  or 
embai.kments  ranf>e  from  1  to  2,V  feet  high  and  from  100  to  300  feet 
long.  In  the  form  showing  expansions  or  mounds  at  the  ends,  no  per¬ 
ceptible  difference  was  notievd  between  the  height  of  the  mounds  at 
the  ends  and  the  bank  between  them.  They  are  composed  ol  gravelly 
soil  and  in  size  are,  as  a  rule,  (pute  low  and  broad.  Seven  of  these 
peculiar  mounds  were  noticed  just  south  of  the  J.uiction  ot  the  South 
Antler,  within  1  mile  of  Sourisford  post-office.  Two  or  more  ot  this 
form  sometimes  occur  either  in  an  imbricated  position  or  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  as  in  Fig.  2.  Their  i»ositions  and  appearance 
are  such  as  to  preclude  the  idea  that  they  were  used  for  delense. 


a. 
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Fig.  2.— Elnnfratc  mounds,  Souris  river,  Mauitoba. 


Some  are  situated  along  the  brink  of  the  precipitous  river  bluff",  while 
others  lie  farther  inward  upon  the  prairie  level.  The  mounds  or  expan¬ 
sions  at  the  extremities  of  one  were  dug  into  but  without  any  result. 

Mounds  of  this  eh aracter  were  also  seen  down  the  Souris  river  across 
the  South  Antler.  Large  numbers  of  them  lie  between  that  stream 
and  the  junction  of  the  North  Antler,  miles  distant.  They  range 
from  2  to  8  feet  in  height.  The  larger  ones  had  been  explored  by  set¬ 
tlers.  One,  5  feet  high,  situated  near  the  left  bluff"  of  the  South  Antler, 
was  composed  throughout  ot  the  gravelly  prairie  soil,  intermingled  con¬ 
siderably  with  buffalo  bones.  The  bones  ot  four  skeletons  were  found 
in  a  confused  condition  in  a  pit  dug  in  the  original  surface  ot  the  giound. 
A  catlinite  pipe  of  the  tubular  variety,  curving  towards  the  base,  and 
many  pieces  of  broken  pottery  were  found  with  them.  These  pottery 
fragments  are  ornamented  with  straight  incisions,  and  aiecom])osed 
of  a  mixture  of  clay  tempered  with  line  sand  or  pulverized  granite. 

In  another,  8  feet  high,  composed,  like  the  last,  ot  the  gravelly  prairie 
soil,  the  bodies  or  bones  of  live  skeletons  wore  tound  buried  beneath 
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the  orisiiial  snrfaoo.  They  appeared  to  have  been  originally  placed  in 
a  sittinjy  po>stiii(‘  in  a  circle  lacing  one  another.  The  bones  bore  no 
signs  of  decay.  The  decayed  remains  of  timbers  were  found  just  above 
them.  Five  catlinite  pipes  of  the  tubular  variety,  a  polished  sandstone 
tablet  engraved  on  one  side  with  the  rude  figure  of  a  turtle,  and  two 
small  clay  cups  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  linger  bowl,  accompanied 
the  skeletons.  The  pottery  has  an  inci.sed  spiral  ornamentation  extend¬ 
ing  all  around  the  bowl  and  a  corrugated  rim.  The  composition  is  a 
mixture  of  clay  with  line  sand  or  pulverized  granite.  Quite  a  fresh 
piece  of  bark,  apparently  bearing  the  marks  of  a  steel  knife  along 
one  edge,  was  also  found  accompanying  these  remains. 

In  front  ot  the  residence  of  Mr.  Amos  Snyder  and  near  the  junction 
of  the  North  Antler  with  the  Souris  there  is  a  mound  3^  feet  high. 
This,  not  having  been  previously  disturbed,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Key- 
uolds.  He  found  the  mound  composed  throughout  of  the  uppermost 
prairie  soil,  very  compact  and  hard,  and  the  remains  of  a  single  skele¬ 
ton  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  The  bones,  which  were 
extremely  well  preserved,  were  disarticulated  and  piled  together,  as 
though  interred  after  having  been  denuded  of  the  llesh,  and  the  cranium 
placed  on  to]).  Fragments  of  buffalo  bones  and  pottery,  similar  in  type 
to  that  above  described,  except  that  some  of  it  was  ornamented  with 
straight  parallel  incisions,  were  found  mingled  among  the  earth.  Also, 
three  line  Sj)ecimens  of  arrow  heads  of  a  light  grayish  Hint  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  .some  polished  implement  of  bone,  ornamented  with  straight 
incised  lines  which  appear  to  have  been  produced  with  a  sharp  steel 
knife. 

Another  mound,  4  feet  high,  about  50  rods  westward  from  the  last, 
was  opened  the  same  day.  A  trench  3  feet  wide  was  cut  through  it  to 
the  original  surface,  but  no  burial  remains  were  found.  Many  broken 
buffalo  bones,  and  pieces  of  pottery  similar  in  description  to  those 
found  in  the  other  mounds,  were  intermingled  in  the  earth  throughout. 
A  cross  trench  was  abandoned  for  lack  of  time. 

Other  mounds  similar  to  these  in  appearance  were  seen  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  or  right  bank  of  the  Souris  river  on  the  liumball  farm,  3  miles 
from  Sourisford  post-office.  One  situated  near  the  dwelling  is  3  feet 
high  and  30  feet  in  diameter.  It  apiieared  to  be  composed,  like  those 
just  described,  of  the  soil  of  the  surrounding  land.  Not  far  from  the 
dwelling  were  also  four  oblong  mounds,  similar  in  form  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  One  of  them  measured  225  feet  long  and  24  feet  broad. 
Their  height  is  scarcely  more  than  1  foot  above  the  surrounding  level. 

While  at  Orand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  it  was  learned  from  Prof. 
Henry  ^Montgomery  that  elongate,  conical,  and  connected  mounds, 
re.sembling  the.se  in  character,  and  containing  specimens  of  the  types 
found  in  the  mounds  of  this  region,  exist  in  Benson,  Ramsey,  and  Walsh 
counties.  North  Dakota. 
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SIOUX  RIVER  MOUNDS. 

Aloiif?  tlie  r>i}i  Sioux  river,  within  10  miles  south  of  Sioux  Falls,  and 
priiieipally  where  the  river  forms  the  boundary  line  between  IMinne- 
haha  eounty.  South  Dakota,  and  Lyon  eounty,  Iowa,  theiT,  are  said  to 
be  about  275  mounds.  Many  of  these  our  assistant  visited.  They 
were  found  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  elusters  or  j>tou])s 
ui)on  the  liig'hest  points  of  the  river  hills,  or  upon  the  broad  terraces 
of  the  valleys.  One  of  the  groujis  visited  demands  special  attention. 
It  is  .situated  in  the  extreme  nortkwest  corner  of  Lyon  eounty,  Iowa, 
and  comprises  about  50  mounds  of  the  simi>le  conical  type,  averaging 
about  4  feet  in  height.  In  the  midst  of  the  mounds,  at  times  touching 
the  skirt  of  them,  are  seen  stone  rings,  circular  and  oblong,  made  with 
the  granite  bowlders  of  the  prairie.  It  is  evident  that  these  mark  the 
site  of  an  old  village,  the  circh'S  and  oblong  outlines  indicating  the 
positions  of  the  lodges,  the  skin  coverings  of  which  were  held  down 
by  stones.  With  probably  one  or  two  exceptions  every  circle  or  oblong 
form  presents  a  break,  namely,  a  place  about  5  or  4  leet  wide  where  the 
continuity  of  the  figure  is  broken  by  the  absence  ot  stones.  Phis 
appears  to  have  been  the  entrance,  and  in  most  instances  it  is  at  the 
southeast,  or  the  point  most  protected  from  the  cold  northwest  winds. 
They  average  about  30  feet  in  diameter.  The  number  of  lodges  consti¬ 
tuting  the  original  village  could  not  be  counted,  since  about  half  of  the 
group  lies  in  a  field,  the  original  ])rairie  sod  of  which  has  been  disturbed 
by  the  plow  of  the  settler  and  the  stones  utilizi^d  by  him  upon  his  farm. 
In  the  undisturbed  portion  they  outnumber  the  mounds  about  three  to 
one.  The  mounds  are  so  intermingled  with  the  stone  figures  as  to  show 
that  the  tw^o  were  constructed  by  the  same  people.  In  some  instances, 
where  the  stone  circles  nearly  toucli  the  skirt  of  a  mound,  the  wash 
from  the  latter  has  covered  the  stones  upon  that  side  while  those  on 
theother  side  are  fully  e.xposed.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  mounds 
had  been  constructed  after  the  circles  or  lodges  had  been  plained.  These 
boulders  are,  as  a  rule,  half  imbedded  in  the  prairie  sod,  but  this  fact 
does  not  necessarily  imply  great  antiquity.  Investigations  had  been 
made  among  these  mounds  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Pettigrew,  of  Sioux  Falls,  but 
the  result  did  not  indicate  that  they  were  used  for  burial. 

About  half  a  mile  up  the  valley,  on  the  same  river  terrace,  there  is 
another  largo  village  site  con.sisting  of  mounds  and  circles  similar  in  all 
respects  to  those  just  described.  Each  of  these  groups  is  upon  a  most 
beautiful  and  expansive  terra(;e  peculiarly  adapted  for  a  ])ermanent  vil¬ 
lage.  Groups  of  mounds,  fewer  in  number  and  smaller  in  size,  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  vicinity  upon  the  most  commanding  points  of  the  river 
heights,  and  in  these  human  interments  have  been  discovered.  These 
may  therefore  be  consideriTl  as  the  burial  places  of  this  people. 

About  100  rods  to  the  south  of  the  village  remains  above  described 
there  is  an  irregular  earthen  inclosure  .somewhat  octagonal  in  outline, 
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formed  by  throwing  up  the.  dirt  from  the  inside.  At  one  point  it  inter- 
se(ds  a  low  mound,  seated  upon  the  original  snrfa-ce,  in  wliieh  the  owner 
of  the  land  diseovered  a  skeleton.  The  iiudosure  embraces  about  IB 
acres,  but  uo  survey  could  be  made  at  the  time  it  was  visited  on  acconnt 
of  the  high  corn  crop  that  covered  it.  The  groui)  of  mounds  and  stone 
circles  above  described  has  been  accuratcdy  surveyed  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Pet¬ 
tigrew,  of  Sioux  Falls. 

POWLDER  CIRI^LES. 


In  addition  to  the  bowlder  circles  above  described  there  are  some  of 
another  class,  which,  trom  all  accounts,  appear  to  be  ([uite  common 
throughout  the  Dakota  country.  They  difler  from  the  others  in  that 
they  an*  unaccompanied  by  mounds,  and  average  as  a  rule  only 
17  feet  in  diameter.  The  bowlders  are  much  smaller  and  are  scat¬ 
tered  about  irregularly  instead  of  approximating  a  perfect  circle  like 
the  others.  They  are,  however,  like  these,  half  imbedded  in  the  soil. 
Formerly  they  were  doubtless  much  more  common,  bnt  now  they  are 
found  principally,  if  not  altogether,  upon  the  highest  ridges  or  buttes 
overlooking  the  valleys.  Those  visited  by  the  Bureau  agent  were  sit¬ 
uated  on  Medicine  Butte,  near  Blunt,  South  Dakota,  and  Snake  Butte, 
(5  miles  up  the  Missouri  river  from  Pierre,  South  Dakota.  They  occupy 
the  most  commanding  j)oint8  of  the  buttes.  In  fact  their  locations  are 
the  very  best  in  all  those  regions  for  grand,  extensive  views.  No  relics 
of  any  description  are  found  al)out  them,  and  every  thing  seems  to  point 
to  temporary  occupation  only.  Their  positions  and  character  indicate 
that  they  are  the  sites  of  old  teepees,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  all  the  old  Indians  and  squaw  men  ”  who  were  questioned 
as  to  their  origin.  In  former  times,  they  say,  bowlders  were  the  chief 
means  by  which  the  Indians  held  down  the  skins  of  their  lodges,  and 
even  now  it  is  resorted  to  in  some  of  their  temporary  camps.  Each  of 
these  groups  of  stone  circles  is  accomjianied  by  the  outline  figure  of  an 
animal,  made  with  such  small  bowlders  as  are  available  upon  the  site, 
and  similar  to  those  composing  the  circles  about  them.  Like  the  lat¬ 
ter,  they  are  half  embedded  in  the  ground.  The  figure  accompanying 
the  group  upon  Medicine  Butte  is  a  snake  outlined  with  two  rows  of 
bowlders.  These  boulders  vary  in  size,  those  of  the  body  being  larger 
than  those  of  the  tail,  and  that  forming  the  nose  or  mouth  larger  than 
those  forming  the  head.  The  curvature  of  the  body,  the  head,  and  the 
eyes  are  all  well  defined.  A  sketch  of  this  snake  figure  is  given  with 
others  of  the  same  type  by  Mr.  T.  II.  Lewis  in  the  American  Anthro¬ 
pologist,  vol.  9.  His  descrii>tion  is  full  and  accurate.  The  figure  ac 
conqianying  the  group  on  Snake  butte  above  Pierre  is  that  of  a  turtle, 
the  figure  of  Avhich,  with  dimensions  as  ascertained  by  our  as.sistant,  is 
giA'^en  hercAvith  (Fig.  3).  It  is  15  feet  in  length,  and  7  feet  across  the 
body,  and  is  composed  of  83  stones  varying  somewhat  in  size,  though 
not  as  much  so  as  those  forming  the  snake  above  describe<l.  A  num- 
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her  of  smaller  stones,  as  seen  in  the  fifuire,  ran  from  the  neck  through 
tlie  body,  Avhich  piobably  was  intended  toreimeseiitthe  “  life  line,”  thus 
o-ivin^^  the  fionre  a  mythical  sifinifieance.  This  effigy  hiy  in  a  direction 
S.  dHo  E.  and  Avas  situated  not  far  from  theblutfof  the  ^Missouri  river, 
to  which  it  lay  parallel.  Tci)ee  remains,  or  stone  circles,  arc  to  be 


Fio.  3.— TurtlH  figuni,  UujiIk's  county,  South  Dakota. 


seen  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  blull,  and  on  the  other  side,  to  the 
east,  commencing  about  150  feet  to  the  south,  is  a  long  line  ot  bowlders 
of  similar  description,  which  extend  northerly  fully  200  rods.  In  some 
jdaces  these  stones  are  compact  and  set  closely  together,  but  tow'ards 
each  end  they  thin  out  by  becoming  farther  and  farther  apart.  At  the 
north  end  this  line  terminates  in  a  small  heap  of  stones.  This  was 
torn  down,  and  the  earth  beneath  dug  into,  but  without  residt.  There 
are  about  35  stone  circles  in  this  group,  and  the  turtle  ligure  lies  in 
the  midst  of  them,  as  docs  also  the  line  of  bowlders  Just  described. 
They  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  it  to  a  certain  distance.  Some  are  also 
to  be  seen  upon  the  high  crest  of  the  butte.  These  cir(des  are  ot  the 
same  dimensions  as  those  seen  on  IMedicine  butte,  but  the  stones  did 
not  seem  to  be  so  deeply  buried,  in  fact,  they  were  as  much  above  the 
surface  as  could  be  expected.  Ashes  were  found  upon  digging  in  the 
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ceiitor  of  one  of  the  circles,  tliough  no  sncli  traces  were  seen  in  others 
that  were  examined  liere  and  upon  Medicine  Ihitte.  Tlie  animal  fig- 
nres  on  each  of  these  sites  are  poorly  situated,  and  in  each  case  there 
are  circles  that  almost  touch  them.  Indeed,  their  position  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  latter  is  such  as  to  make  them  seem  incidental  to  the  prior 
location  of  the  tepees.  If  they  were  intended  as  objects  of  veneration 
and  worship,  as  has  been  conjectured,  there  are  sites  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  each  better  adapted  for  such  purposes — sites  where  the 
archeologist  more  naturally  expects  to  find  them. 

HUT  RINGS. 

Many  old  village  sites,  resembling  ea<;h  other  in  every  respect,  are  to 
be  seen  on  eitlier  side  of  the  Missouri  river  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Niobrara  to  about  10  miles  above  Bismarck.  Unlike  the  house  sites  of 
this  type  in  southeast  Missouri  and  Illinois  no  mounds  accompany  them, 
though  kitchen-middens,  resembling  mounds,  are  seen  among  those 
farther  up  the  river.  Two  of  these  village  sites  were  examined  by  the 
agent  of  this  Bureau  near  the  town  of  Pierre,  South  Dakota.  They 
occupied  the  second  terrace  of  the  river  and  were  indicated  by  numerous 
basiii-shaped  de])ressions,  sometimes,  especially  iu  the  larger  cases, 
with  a  distinct  rim  or  bauk  around  the  edge.  They  are,  at  present, 
from  1  to  2  feet  deep  and  75  feet  in  diameter.  Occasionally  one  is  seen 
fully  4  feet  deep  and  75  feet  iu  diameter.  In  some  instances  the  en 
trance  was  indicated  by  a  graded  depression  leading  outward.  At 
least  tifty  such  hut  rings  were  counted  on  each  of  these  sites.  It  was 
apparent,  however,  that  originally  there  were  many  more,  for  many  had 
disappeared  before  the  enci'oachments  of  the  town.  Numerous  signs  of 
former  occupation  abound,  and  refuse  heaps  are  seen  about  almost 
every  depression.  Some  of  these  refuse  heaps  were  examined  and 
found  to  consist  chiefly  of  riv'er  loess,  and  to  contain  invariably  much 
fragmentary  pottery,  discarded  stone  implements,  and  the  broken  bones 
of  the  buffalo  and  other  food  animals.  Indications  of  lire  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  center  of  the  depressions  or  house  sites.  The  ornamen¬ 
tation  of  the  pottery  is,  as  a  rule,  similar  to  that  of  the  Mandans,  except 
that  it  appears  to  be  a  trifle  ruder.  The  characteristic  incised  lines  of 
the  Mandan  pottery  are  constantly  met  with.  The  tempering  material 
employed  is  also  the  same,  it  being  a  fine  silicious  sand.  (Juite  a  large 
group  of  these  remains  is  to  be  seen  farther  down  the  river  at  the  mouth 
of  Chappelle  creek,  accompanied  by  the  remains  of  an  earthen  inclosure. 
It  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  the  creek  near  its  junction 
with  the  river.  A  distinct  outside  ditch  was  apparent  on  the  side  un- 
l)rote<d(Hl  by  the  bank.  It  had  a  single  entrance  way  and  the  interior 
was  well  filh'd  up  with  house  sites  of  the  above  description.  Tlie  num¬ 
ber  of  these  depressions  within  and  without  the  fort  indicate  a  much 
larger  population  than  is  known  of  any  of  the  villages  of  the  Missouri 
wlien  first  visited  by  whites.  Another  very  large  group,  similar  to  these 
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ill  every  respect,  is,  aecordiiif;  to  Mr.  >1.  C.  ('ollester,  of  Kedfield,  South 
Dakota,  to  be  seen  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Moreau  river.  These  are  doubt¬ 
less  the  remains  of  the  Ankara  villaf,^e  that  was  visited  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke  in  their  passaoc  up  the  IMis.souri  in  1802.  The  houses  of  the 
Arikaras  were  described  by  these  explorers  as  circular  dome-like  struc¬ 
tures,  the  door  of  wldch  was  about  8  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rouiuling  laud.  Ibit  iii  house-building,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
and  other  things,  the  customs  of  the  Arikaras,  though  somewhat  ruder, 
resembled  those  of  the  Mandans,  and  thesimilar  remains  farther  ii])  the 
river  may  therefore  be  due  to  that  i)eoph*.  Some  are  probably  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Mandan  villages  described  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1802, 
and  by  Catlin  in  1838. 


MINNESOTA. 

The  only  explorations  made  in  this  state  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau 
were  at  and  about  the  noted  Pipestone  (juarry  in  Pipestone  county  and 
in  the  extreme  southeastern  county. 

PIPESTONE  COUNTY. 

The  only  group  known  in  this  county  is  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sacred  Pipestone  riuarry. 

A  sketch  and  description  of  the  locality  as  it  formerly  appeared,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  account  of  the  Indian  traditions  relating  to  it,  may  be 
fiound  in  Catliu’s  “  North  American  Indians.”’  These  works  consist  of 
low  mounds  and  an  irregular  inclosure  in  the  vicinity  of  Pipestone. 

One  of  these  mounds,  which  for  convenience  is  designated  No.  1,  is 
of  the  usual  low  conical  form,  28  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high.  An 
exploration  revealed  nothing  but  the  dark,  adhesive  soil  of  which  it 
was  chiefly  comiiosed,  and  stone  fragments,  a  few  of  which  were  catlin- 
ite,  bearing  traces  of  tool  marks.  No  bones,  ashes,  or  charcoal  were 
observed.  Possibly  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  refuse  heap. 

No.  2  is  the  mound  represented  in  Oatlin’s  sketch  ^  of  which  he  gives 
the  history,  and  which,  ac(;ording  to  his  statement,  was  built  two  years 
before  his  visit,  jirobably  in  1880  or  1837.  He  does  not  give  the  diam¬ 
eter,  but  estimates  the  height  at  10  feet.  Nicollet  saw  and  noted  it  in 
1888.  Col.  Norris  noticed  it  in  1857,  when,  although  apparently  undis¬ 
turbed,  it  was  but  little  over  0  feet  in  height.  When  he  saw  it  again 
in  1877  it  bore  the  marks  of  having  been  opened,  and  he  then  learned 
that  a  cranium  and  some  of  the  weai)ons  and  trinkets  deposited  with 
the  Indians  buried  had  been  unearthed  and  carried  off.  He  found  a 
perforated  bear’s  claw  and  some  glass  beads  among  the  angular  frag¬ 
ments  of  rock  lying  in  the  excavation.  Making  a  thorough  excavation 
when  he  visited  it  in  1882  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau,  he  found  near  the 
center  some  decayed  fragments  of  wood,  one  of  them  apparently  the 
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short,  thick,  pcrtonited  stoiik  or  liandle  of  an  Indian  whip.  With  the 
dirt  of  the  mound  were  mingled  many  fragments  of  stone. 

No.  3,  com])osed  of  earth  and  angular  fragments  of  stoue,  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  refuse  heap  from  the  diggings. 

Nos.  4  and  5,  similar  to  No.  3. 

No.  ()  is  a  conical  tumulus  oil  the  bank  of  the  creek  about  a  hundred 
yards  above  the  falls,  and  is  (>  feet  high.  Projecting  through  the  sod 
was  a  stone  slab  2  feet  long,  nearly  as  wide,  and  9  inches  thick,  staml- 
ing  nearly  perpendicular  in  the  center;  beneath  it,  lying  flat,  was 
another  of  similar  form  and  size.  Beneath  the  latter  was  a  pile  of 
broken  stones,  mostly  of  smaller  sizes,  among  which  were  pieces  of 
pipestone,  badly  decayed  fragments  of  human  and  coyote  bones,  but  no 
entire  skeleton.  In  this  were  found  charcoal  and  ashes,  the  only 
instance  of  their  presence  in  any  of  the  mounds  at  this  place.  They 
were  underneath  the  pile  of  stones.  A  small  stone  drill  was  found 
with  them. 

No.  7,  which  is  nearer  the  cliff  than  No.  (5,  is  about  30  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  4  feet  high.  It  was  but  little  else  than  a  pile  of  angular  stones. 

No.  8  is  siuqily  a  bastion-like  enlargement  of  the  large  circular 
earthwork  at  one  of  its  numerous  angles  (see  No.  8,  Fig.  4),  about  4 
feet  high.  Nothing  Avas  found  in  it,  not  even  the  angular  stones  so 
common  in  the  other  mounds. 

No.  9  is  a  circidar  mound  inside  the  earthwork,  20  feet  in  diameter 
and  4  feet  high.  In  this  Avas  found  a  single  skeleton  lying  at  full 
length  upon  the  right  side,  head  north,  on  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  was  covered  with  a  layer  or  iiile  of  stones  about  2  feet 
thick,  and  was  so  much  decayed  that  the  bones  and  even  the  teeth 
crumbled  to  dust  Avhen  exposed  to  the  air.  No  imi)lemeuts  or  orna¬ 
ments  were  found  with  it  except  a  flint  lance  head,  some  arrow  points, 
and  two  or  three  rude  scraiiers  which  were  near  the  breast. 

No.  10  is  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  Avest  horn  of  one  of  the  circu¬ 
lar  Avorks  lying  east  of  the  large  inclosure,  of  Avhich  more  particular 
mention  is  made  hereafter.  Its  diameter  Avas  found  to  be  20  feet; 
height,  3  feet.  Nothing  of  interest  was  found  in  it. 

CIRCULAR  AND  CRESCENT  EARTHWORKS. 

These  interesting  Avorks  are  situated  about  2  miles  a  little  north  of 
east  from  the  quarry;  a  plan  of  them  is  given  in  Fig.  4.  It  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  that  Catlin  saAA^  these  AA'orks,  although  they  are  situated  near  the 
great  Avar  trail  from  Flandreau  and  the  pipestone  quarry  to  the  Minne¬ 
sota  (formerly  St.  Peters)  river.  Nicollet,  hoAvever,  noted  them  in 
1838,  and  makes  special  mention  of  two  circular  inclosures,  or  “  camps,” 
as  he  calls  them,  estimating  the  circumference  of  one  at  2,000  feet.^ 

The  shaiie  of  this  inclosure,  Avhich  appears  to  be  the  only  complete 
one  in  the  huiality  is  shown  at  a.  The  circumference,  according  to 


*  Senate  lioport  No.  237, 26tli  Congress,  2d  session,  p.  14. 
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Col.  Norris’s  measurement,  is  2,. 38(5  feet,  the  wall  varying  in  height  from 
a  few  inches  to  4  feet.  It  has  two  well-marked  and  distinct  oi>enings, 
or  gateways,  one  at  the  north,  the  other  at  the  southeast,  besides 
smaller  and  less  evident  ones.  In  the  southern  half  is  mound  No.  9, 
heretofore  mentioned. 

The  crescent-shaped  embankments,  which  are  roughly  .sketched  in 
the  figure,  are  about  half  a.  mile  east  of  the  large  inclosure.  They  are 
simply  earth  embankments  of  slight  elevation  and  are  possibly  parts  of 
unfinished  works. 


I  Fig.  4. — InclosurP8  ainl  mounds,  Pipestone  connty,  Minnesota. 

Nicollet’s  statement  in  regard  to  the  works  is  as  follows : 

Alter  hav'ing  recounoitero/d  distinct  marks  of  a  buftalo  path,  we  unexpectedly  fell 
upon  a  circular  breastwork  of  about  2,000  feet  in  circumference  and  snliiciently  ele- 
I  vated  to  ])rotect  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  defending  themselves  within.  The 

principal  entrance  is  still  marked  by  the  places  where  the  chiefs  or  principal  person- 
ages  of  the  nation  had  their  lodges,  the  situation  of  these  always  indicating  not 
only  the  main  access  to  the  camp  bnt  also  the  direction  whence  the  enemy  was 
advancing. 

Two  miles  further  on,  accordingly,  we  met  with  another  c.amp  of  a  similar  charac- 
I  ter.  As  the  system  of  defense  was  on  neither  side  more  comjdicated  than  just 

described,  it  would  seem  that  they  had  been  erected  during  a  long  talk  the  result  of 
which  might  lead  to  a  war;  whilst  the  small  number  of  tumuli  that  are  found 
within  the  breastwork  would  seem  to  imply  that  both  parties  remained  in  ])resence 
for  some  time,  though  there  was  no  important  battle  fought. 

I  The  Sioux  h.ave  lost  the  reminiscences  of  these  camps,  and  merely  conjecture  that 

they  were  occupied  during  the  settlement  of  difficulties  between  the  letons  and 
Yanktons. 

Col.  Norris  thinks  he  saw  in  1842  the  .second  inclosure  mentioned  by 
Nicollet,  but  did  not  find  it  in  1882. 
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The  extrcuie  soutlieast  corner  of  this  county,  which  is  also  the  south¬ 
east  i)ointof  the  State,  is  just  north  of  the  town  of  New  Albin,  Iowa, 
at  tlie  conlluence  of  Winnebajio  creek  with  the  Mississippi  river. 
About  1  mile  north  of  this  point,  upon  the  summit  of  a  cliff  rising 
vertically  400  oi-  oOO  feet  from  the  eastern  or  Mississipi)i  valley  side, 
and  barely  accessible  for  a  pedestrian  up  the  steep  and  somewhat  rocky 
slopes  on  the  south,  west,  and  north  sides,  three  mounds  were  found 
and  excavated,  with  the  following  results: 

No.  1,  about  30  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high,  of  the  usual  conical 
form,  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  had  already  been  opened  sufficiently  to 
remove  therefrom  the  skeleton  of  an  Indian  warrior,  together  with  his 
gun,  hatchet,  etc.  The  excavation  which  had  been  made  was  still 
partly  open,  and  extending  downward  only  abont  half  the  dei>th  of  the 
mound.  Digging  down  about  a  foot  farther  into  the  hard,  light-col 
ored  earth,  apparently  a  mixture  of  clay  and  ashes,  a  stone  slab  was 
encountered  something  over  2  feet  long,  something  less  in  width,  and  5 
inches  thick,  of  the  same  kind  of  rock  as  that  found  in  the  cliff. 
This  was  lying  fiat  upon  others  of  various  sizes,  which  were  placed 
edgewise,  so  as  to  form  an  oblong  cist  or  coffin,  but  so  small  that  its 
contents,  the  decayed  bones  of  an  adult,  were  nearly  in  a  heap,  as 
though  the  skeleton  had  been  folded  and  deposited  after  the  flesh  was 
removed.  No  implements  or  other  vestiges  of  art  were  found. 


No.  2.  This  interesting  mound,  situated  about  50  feet  south  and 
somewhat  down  the  slope  from  No.  1,  is  circular,  about  25  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  G  feet  high.  An  excavation  had  been  made  in  the  top  to  the 
covering  or  top  slabs  of  a  stone  vault  or  chamber  which  further  explo¬ 
ration  showed  the  mound  to  contain.  The  form  of  this  vault  is  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  It  was  about  6  feet  in  diameter  throughout,  and  before  it 
was  disturbed  probably  reached  nearly  or  quite  to  the  top  of  the 
mound.  Some  of  the  top  rocks  had  been  thrown  down,  and,  with  some 
small  human  bones,  were  lying  on  the  slope  of  the  mound.  The  floor 
of  the  inner  area  was  filled  to  the  depth  of  about  2  feet  with  charcoal, 
ashes,  and  split  bones  of  animals,  among  which  were  found  two  roughly 
chipi)ed  scrapers  or  skinners.  This  accunmlation  had  not  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  those  who  made  the  first  partial  opening  above,  and  who,  as 
was  learned,  had  unearthed  the  skeleton  of  an  Indian  child,  with  some 
modern  beads  and  other  trinkets. 
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No.  is  situated  about  1»H»  feet  iiortli  but  mueli  below  No.  1,  and  is 
about  20  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high.  Nothing  whatever  of  inter¬ 
est  was  found  in  it. 

Nothing  was  observed  in  relation  to  these  works  differing  from  the 
usual  conical  mounds  found  in  this  region  except  tlie  peculiar  com¬ 


manding  position  they  o(;cupy  and  the  walled  structure  in  No.  3.  Of 
the  numerous  bluffs  in  this  region  no  other  affords  such  a  clear  and 
extensive  view  of  the  sui'rounding  country  as  this.  An  unobstructed 
view  of  the  Mississippi  for  a  considerable  distance  above  and  below, 
also  up  the  Little  Iowa,  Winnebago,  and  other  streams,  is  here  ob¬ 
tained.  From  this  position  can  be  seen  the  mouth  of  Root  river  on  the 
west,  and  on  the  east  the  deep-gorged  Badaxe,  and  the  last  battlefield 
on  which  Black  Hawk  fought.  It  must  therefore  have  always  been  a 
favorite  lookout  point  or  station 
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Mound  No.  2  seems  to  have  been  purposely  built  upon  the  sunny 
slope  of  the  cliff  just  below  the  summit,  so  as  to  be  sheltered  from  the 
cold  northwest  winds  and  ])artly  also  from  observation,  while  its  oc,- 
cupants  had  a  nearly  unobstructed  field  for  observation  and  signals. 
Unlike  the  other  mounds  near  it  which  were  opened,  it  was  composed 
wholly  of  the  rock  and  soil  taken  from  around  it.  Possibly  it  may 
have  been  used  as  a  sentry  post  or  signal  station.  The  charcoal,  ashes, 
and  split  bones  of  animals  were  doubtless  the  remains  of  the  feasts 
and  fires  of  the  watchmen;  the  burial  of  a  child  in  the  mound  was 
intrusive  and  by  modern  Indians.  Not  a  fragment  of  pottery  was  found 
at  this  locality,  although  within  10  miles  of  the  pottery  circle  in  Iowa, 
which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  explorations  in  this  State  were  confined  chiefiy  to  the  southwest¬ 
ern  counties,  though  brief  visits  were  made  to  some  other  localities, 
where  a  few  mounds  were  oi^eued  and  some  interesting  groups  sketched. 

DANE  COUNTAC 

One  group  near  Madison,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  no¬ 
ticed  by  other  explorers,  was  examined.  This  is  situated  about  2  miles 
southeast  of  the  capital  and  just  bejM^nd  the  mounds  near  Lake  Win- 
gra,  described  by  Dr.  Lapham.  The  Avorks  consist  chiefly  of  earthen 
circles  and  ovals,  Avhich  in  some  cases  surround  excavations,  and  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  Fig.  0.  As  Avill  be  observed,  with  the  exception 
of  No.  8,  which  is  a  low  mound,  situated  a  short  distance  southwest  of 
No.  7,  they  are  in  a  single  straight  line  running  northwest  and  south¬ 
east.  No.  1  is  a  double  excavation,  one  portion  oval,  the  other  in  the 
form  of  a  horseshoe  and  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  earth  1  foot  high; 
depth  of  excavation  from  3  to  0  feet.  Nos.  2,  0,  and  7  are  low  mounds, 
but  the  others,  which  are  rings  of  earth,  are  about  5  feet  high  on  the 
outside  and  4  feet  on  the  inside,  the  surface  of  the  inner  area  being 
raised  about  a  foot  above  the  surrounding  level.  The  resi)ective  diame¬ 
ters  are  as  follows:  No.  2,  .32  feet;  No.  3,  34  feet;  No.  4,  36  feet  (great¬ 
est  diameter) ;  No.  5,  28  feet;  No.  6,  26  feet;  No.  7,  28  feet.  No.  1  is  4.5 
feet  long.  No.  4  is  not  a  complete  circle,  having  a  wide  opening  toward 
the  southwest. 

These  are  certainly  not  the  work  of  the  white  man,  as  they  pre.seut 
nothing  in  common  with  his  habits  or  customs.  They  appear  now  just 
as  they  did  in  1844,  except  that  some  of  those  in  the  field  at  the  north- 
Avest  end  of  the  row  have  since  been  nearly  obliterated  by  the  ploAV. 

CKAAVFORl)  COUNTY. 

The  first  group  of  mounds  of  this  county  noticed  here  is  found  on  the 
bluff  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  Wi.sconsin  and  Mississippi  riv'ers, 
and  about  5  miles  southeast  of  Prairie  dii  Chien.  The  bluffs  at  this 
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point  form  ii  sliarj)  promontory  Juttinfj  out  toward  the  west,  with  remark¬ 
ably  steep  and  partially  pree-ipitous  sides  on  the  soutli  and  west,  rising 
about  150  feet  above  tin*  general  level.  This  is  (mpped  by  a  sharp 
sandy  ridge,  rising  in  the  eentral  ])ortion  another  hundred  feet.  On 
the  crest  of  this  ridge  are  four  mounds,  which  maybe  numbered  1,  2,  3, 
and  4.  Between  1  and  3  is  a  somewhat  broad  and  tlattened  depres¬ 
sion,  in  which  mound  No.  2  is  situated.  The  ridge  beyond  the  point 
gradually  descends  toward  the  east,  becoming  broadened  and  flattened 
as  it  recedes.  On  this  [lortion  there  are  10  small  circular  mounds  in  a 
single  line. 


Fio.  7. — Walled  vault  iu  mound,  rrairio  du  Chien,  Wisconsin. 

Mound  No.  1  (Fig.  7)  was  opened  in  1.S70  by  Judge  Bronson,  who 
found  at  the  base  of  it  some  six  or  eight  skeletons  lying  stretched  out 
horizontally,  and  covered  by  a  dry,  light  colored  mortar,  which  had  run 
between  and  incased  the  bones  and  even  tilled  some  of  the  crania.  As 
only  the  southern  portion  had  been  opened,  the  remainder  was  carefully 


explored.  The  dried  mortar  was  very  hard  and  difUcult  to  dig  through, 
but  the  pick  soou  struck  some  flat  limestone  rocks,  which,  when 
fully  exposed,  were  found  to  be  parts  of  a  rough  wall  about  3  feet  high, 
from  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  and  <S  feet  long.  In  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  mound,  about  12  feet  from  this  and  liarallel  to  it,  was 
another  similar  wall. 

The  ends  of  these  Avails  are  sliown  in  Fig.  8.  Between  them  on  the 
natural  surface  had  been  plactul  side  by  side  a  number  of  skeletons 
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tlat  iiiul  lengthwise,  parallel  with  the  walls.  The  heads  of  these 
are  indicated  by  the  row  of  little  circles  at  the  bottom.  Immediately 
over  these  was  the  layer  of  mortar;  next  above  this,  between  the  walls 
and  also  over  the  vault  forming  the  body  of  the  mound,  was  a  layer  of 
very  hard,  light-colored  clay  mixed  with  ashes,  but  no  charcoal.  The 
top  covering  was  of  sand  and  soil  to  the  depth  of  18  inches.  Before  it 
was  disturbed  tliis  mound  was  about  35  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet 
high.  There  was  no  evidence  of  fire,  but  much  tending  to  show  that 
the  builders  intended  to  incase  the  skeletons  in  a  water-tight  covering 
of  mortar,  which,  when  originally  placed  there,  must  have  been  suflfi^ 
cieutly  soft  to  run  into  all  the  interstices  between  the  skeletons,  these 
all  being  filled,  as  were  also  some  of  the  crania. 

On  the  depression  of  the  ridge  heretofore  mentioned,  between  mounds 
1  and  3,  is  mound  No.  2.  This  is  an  effigy  representing  a  bird  (see  Fig. 
8),  the  dimensions  of  which  are  as  follows:  Length  of  body,  42  feet,  or 
total  length,  including  the  head  and  neck,  00  feet;  of  each  wing,  42  feet- 
greatest  width  of  body,  18  feet,  and  greatest  elevation  3  feet.  Several 
pits  dug  in  it  proved  it  to  have  been  constructed  wholly  of  the  yellow 


sand  and  soil  of  the  ridge.  No  bones  or  relics  of  any  kind  were  found 
in  it.  The  indications  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  carved  out  of  the 
ridge,  rather  than  thrown  uj),  the  wings  still  forming  the  crest  from 
which  the  head  and  body  slope  gradually  in  opposite  directions. 

Mound  No.  3  (Fig.  9)  is  a  few  paces  to  the  west  of  No.  2  and  on 
slightly  higher  ground.  This  Avas  also  partially  explored  by  Judge 
Bronson  in  1870,  and,  with  the  further  examination  by  the  Bureau 
agent,  gave  the  following  results:  First,  a  covering  of  soil  and  sand  a 
foot  or  more  in  depth,  (No.  5),  next  a  layer  (No.  4)  of  calcined  human 
bones  nearly  2  feet  in  depth,  without  order,  mingled  with  charcoal, 
ashes,  and  reddish  brown  mortar  (clay  and  sand),  burned  as  hard  as  a 
brick.  Immediately  below  this  Avas  a  layer  (No.  3)  1  foot  thick  of  mor¬ 
tar  consisting  largely  of  sand  burned  to  a  brick-red  color.  Below  this 
in  the  layer  marked  2  Av-ere  found  the  skeletons  of  15  or  Ifi  indi\dduals 
Avithout  any  arrangement,  mingled  Avith  Avhich  were  charcoal,  firebrands, 
and  ashes.  The  bones  Avere  charred  and  ])ortions  of  them  glazed 
AA’ith  melted  sand.  The  mass  appears  to  have  been  first  covered  AA-ith 
12  ETU - 4 
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soft  mortar,  which  tilled  the  spaces,  and  the  burning  done  afterward. 
Scattered  through  the  mass  were  lumps  of  clay  apparently  molded  in 
the  hands,  which  the  lire  had  converted  into  rude  bricks.  The  bottom 
of  this  layer  corresponded  with  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 
Further  excavation  to  the  depth  of  or  3  feet  revealed  a  circular  pit  in 
the  original  soil  (marked  1  in  the  figure)  about  (J  feet  in  diameter,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  covered  an  inch  deep  with  fine  chocolate-colored 
dust.  The  strangest  fiict  regarding  this  pit  is  that,  although  the  inter¬ 
mediate  filling  between  the  1-foot  depth  at  the  bottom  and  the  layer 
above  (the  bottom  of  the  mound  proper)  was  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
ordinary  soil  of  the  ridge,  yet  the  under  portion  of  it  remained  arched 
over  the  1-foot  space  beneath.  It  was  probably  hardened  by  the  fierce 
fire  above. 

Eleven  paces  west  of  this  mound,  situate  1  on  the  brow  of  the  bluff, 
is  No.  4,  only  12  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high.  This  mound,  like 
the  others,  was  built  up  chiefly  of  very  hard  material  resembling  mor¬ 
tar.  Ill  it  was  a  single  skeleton  lying  on  its  right  side;  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  on  the  left  hip  were  140  shell  beads.  The  left  arm  lay 
extended  along  the  upper  side;  the  knees  were  drawn  up  at  right 
angles  to  the  body.  Although  now  so  dry  and  hard,  the  mortar  at 
some  former  time  had  made  its  way  into  and  filled  the  skull  and  fitted 
neatly  around  the  bones  which  were  all  well  preserved  and  had  not 
been  disturbed  since  they  were  first  placed  there.  Around  the  neck 
were  12  shell  beads  and  5  small  perforated  sea  shells. 

On  the  lower,  broadened  portion  of  the  ridge,  in  its  eastern  exten¬ 
sion,  as  before  remarked,  is  a  row  of  ten  small  circular  mounds,  which 
vary  in  height  from  2  to  4  feet  and  in  diameter  from  19  to  32  feet.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  also  here  two  elongate  mounds  or  embank¬ 
ments  in  a  line  with  each  other,  their  nearer  ends  being  about  3  paces 
apart.  The  longest  of  these  is  192  feet  in  length,  the  other  45  feet. 
Two  of  the  circular  ones  were  opened,  in  both  of  which  were  lound 
some  indications  of  "their  having  been  used  for  burial  purposes,  but  in 
one  oidy  were  any  bones  obtained.  No  relics  of  any  kind  were  discov¬ 
ered.  From  the  larger  ones  which  had  been  previously  opened  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stone  and  copper  implements  were  obtained. 

A  short  distance  to  the  northwest  of  the  foregoing  group  are  traces 
of  many  circular  mounds,  some  long  earthworks,  and  effigy  mounds. 
In  fact  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  valley  of  Prairie  du  Chien  town¬ 
ship  appears  to  have  been  once  literally  dotted  over  with  ancient 
works.  Many  of  these  are  effigy  mounds  representing  deer,  bears, 
rabbits,  etc.,  apparently  in  droves,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
without  other  works  intermingled.  But  in  all  cases  the  effigies  are 
heading  southwest,  trending  with  the  general  course  of  the  river  in 
this  section. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  prairie  are  a  number  of  effigy  mounds  and 
long  works  as  yet  but  little  injured,  while  others  in  the  fields  are 
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nearly  obliterated.  Some  of  these  have  been  opened  and  various  relics 
obtained,  mostly  those  accompanying  intrusive  bnrials. 

The  greater  number  of  a  row  of  large  circular  mounds,  situated  on  a 
higli  bottom  between  the  old  bayou  and  the  river,  hav'c  been  removed 
to  make  way  for  buildings,  railroad  tracks,  etc.,  this  being  the  only 
part  of  the  immediate  area  which  is  not  overflowed  when  the  water  is 
very  high.  Many  articles  of  stone,  copper,  iron,  and  silver  were  found, 
but  mainly  from  intrusive  burials,  though  obtained  at  or  beneath  the 
base. 

One  large  mound,  70  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high,  was  still  unex¬ 
plored.  This  was  opened.  It  had  been  considerably  defaced,  especially 
on  the  western  side.  According  to  tradition  it  was  a  noted  burial  place 
of  the  Indians,  which  was  certainly  confirmed  by  the  re.sult.  The 
surface  or  top  layer  was  composed  mainly  of  sand 
and  alluvial  earth  to  the  depth  of  some  3  or  I  feet. 

Scattered  through  this  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
mound  were  found  human  skeletons  in  various 
stages  of  decay  and  in  difterent  po.sitions,  but  mostly 
stretched  horizontally  on  the  back.  Mixed  with 
these  remains  were  fragments  of  blankets,  clothing, 
and  human  hair;  one  copper  kettle,  three  copper 
bracelets,  one  silver  locket,  shown  in  Fig.  10;  ten 
silver  bracelets  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  11, 
one  having  the  word  “Montreal”  stamped  on  it;  and 
another  the  letters  “A.  B.;”  two  silver  ear-rings;  six 
silver  brooches  similar  to  Fig.  12;  one  copper  finger 
ring;  one  double  silver  cross  (Fig.  13);  one  knife 
handle;  one  battered  bullet,  and  one  carved  wooden 
pipe  similar  to  those  at  present  in  use.  In  fact,  the 
top  layer  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  seemed  to  be  packed  as  full  of  skel¬ 
etons  as  possible  without  doubling  them,  and  even  that  had  been  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  some  cases. 


Tig.  10. — Silver  locket 
from  mound.  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Wisconsin. 


Fio.  11. — Bracelet  of  silver  from  mound, 
Pr.-urie  ilu  Chien,  Wisconsin. 


Fio.  12. — Silver  brooch  from  mound. 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin. 


Carrying  the  trench  down  to  the  original  siirfiice  of  the  ground  there 
was  found,  near  the  center,  at  the  bottom,  a  single  skeleton  of  an  adult^ 
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in  the  last  stages  of  decay,  and  with  it  a  stone  skinner,  stone  drill, 
scraper,  fragments  of  river  shells,  and  fragments  of  a  mammoth’s  tooth. 

The  earth  below  the  thick  up- 
])er  layer  was  mixed  with  clay 
and  ashes  or  some  other  sub¬ 
stance  evidently  different  from 
the  surrounding  soil,  but  not 
so  hard  as  the  mortar-like  ma¬ 
terial  fotind  in  the  mounds  on 
the  bluff. 

The  main  road  from  Prairie 
du  Chien  to  Eastman  follows 
chiefly  the  old  trail  along  the 
crest  of  the  divide  between  the 
drainage  of  the  Kickapoo  and 
Mississippi  rivers.  Along  this 
are  a  number  of  effigy  mounds ; 
some  of  them  in  cultivated 
fields,  but  the  larger  number  in 
the  forest,  the  trees  upon  them 
being  of  the  same  size  as  those 
on  the  surrounding  ground. 
Most  of  these,  which  are  in  part 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Strong’s  notes 
and  figures,’  were  surveyed  and 
platted.  A  plat  of  the  south¬ 
west  part  of  Crawford  county 
showing  the  location  of  the 
groups  mentioned  is  given  in 
Fig.  14. 

The  first  group  measured  is 
situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Eastman,  on  Sec.  18,  T.  8  N., 
U.  5  W.  These  mounds  lie  west  of  the  road,  partly  in  the  woods  and 


Fig.  15.— Earthworks  near  Eastman,  Crawford  county,  Wisconsin. 

partly  in  the  field.  The  groiq)  is  in  fact  a  series  or  chain  of  low,  small 
circular  tumuli  extending  in  a  nearly  straight  line  northwest  and  south¬ 
east,  connected  together  by  embankments  as  shown  in  Fig.  15.  They 
sire  on  the  top  of  the  ridge. 


'  Smitlisonian  Report  of  1877,  pp.  230-246. 
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.  Fig.  14. — Plat  of  southwest  part  of  Crawford  county,  Wisconsin. 
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Coluuieucing  with  mouud  No.  1,  at  the  southern  eud  ot  the  line,  the 
direction  and  distances  Ironi  center  to  center  and  the  diameters  and 
heights  are  as  follows : 


Number 
of  mound,  j 

Course.  ^ 

Distance. 

Diameter, 
north  and 
south. 

Diameter, 
ea.st  and 
west. 

Heiglit. 

1.. 

1  to  2.. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

22 

Feet. 

25 

Feet. 

3 

17.370  AV.. 

55 

18 

22 

3 

2  to  3.. 

1!.33‘>W.. 

55 

19 

23 

3 

3  to  4 . . 

N.25o\V.. 

56 

18 

22 

24 

4  to  5. . 

N.  36°  W.. 

56 

23 

24 

3 

5  to  6.. 

>.’.310  W.. 

56 

22 

25 

3 

6  to  7.. 

K.340  W.. 

56 

20 

21 

24 

7  to  8.. 

N.43°  W.. 

53 

23 

27 

24 

8  to  9.. 

N.36°  W.. 

56 

20 

18 

14 

9  to  10.. 

ir.360  AV.. 

57 

23 

25 

2 

lOtoll.. 

N.  39°  A\".. 

58 

27 

25 

2 

11  to  12.. 

X.30O  A\'.. 

57 

22 

18 

1 

In  the  same  section,  at  the  village  of  Eastman  (or  Batavia),  are  the 
remains  of  two  bird-shai)ed  mounds,  both  on  top  ot  the  watershed  and 
both  heading  southward. 


Fig.  16. — Mounds  on  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  24,  T.  8  N.,  K.  6  "W.,  ‘Wisconsin. 


About  2  miles  from  Eastman,  in  the  direction  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
just  east  of  the  Black  River  road,  on  Sec.  24,  T.  8  N.,  R.  6  W.,  are  three 
effigy  mounds  and  one  loug  mound,  shown  in  Fig.  10.  They  are  situ- 
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atecl  in  a  little  strip  of  woods  near  the  crest,  but  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  watershed  and  near  the  head  of  a  coulee  or  ravine. 

This  is  the  group  which  Mr.  Strong  represents  in  his  Figs.  12, 13,  and 
14.*  The  two  effigies  representing  quadrupeds  (bears)  are  headed  to¬ 
ward  the  south,  while  the  other  (jwobably  representing  some  swallow- 
tailed  bird)  is  headed  eastward;  the  long  mound  runs  northeast  and 


southwest.  The  dimensions  of  these  are  as  follows :  The  total  length 
of  each  of  the  quadruped  figures  is  about  80  feet,  greatest  height  about 
2  feet.  The  expansion  of  the  wings  of  the  bird  from  tip  to  tip  is  207 
feet;  length  of  the  body  from  top  of  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  longer 
branch  of  the  tail,  110  feet;  height  of  the  center  of  the  body,  3  feet. 


‘  Smitlisonian  Keport,  1877,  p.  244. 
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As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Mr.  Strong's  tignres,  these  ineasnre- 
nieiits  differ  considerably  from  his.  This  is  due  in  i)art,  but  to  no  great 
extent,  to  tlie  wearing  down  and  consequent  ex])ausion  since  the  date 
of  his  examination. 

The  length  of  the  long  mound  is  120  feet,  average  width  15  feet,  and 
height  from  12  to  15  inches. 

IIAZEX  COKN’ERS  GUOUl*. 

The  next  group  surveyed  is  situated  on  Mr.  B.  tr.  Thomas’s  farm, 
Sec.  36,  T.  8  N.,  E.  6  W.,  at  what  is  known  as  Ilazen  Corners.  The 

mounds  are  on  the  crest  of  the 
ndge  heretofore  mentioned  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Black  Kiver 
road,  9 miles  from  Prairie  du  Chien. 

This  is  the  group  reiu’esented  in 
Mr.  Strong’s  Fig.  4.  It  is  mostly 
covered  with  a  growth  of  small 
a  trees,  which  confirms  Mrs.  Thom- 
§  as’s  statement  that  when  her  fam- 
•s  ily  first  came  to  this  place  the  ridge 
here  was  almost  bare  of  trees. 

§  The  main  ridge  runs  a  little  east 

O 

"  of  north  before  reaching  this  point, 
<2  but  here  it  curves  and  branches, 

fs  ’ 

g  one  branch  running  north,  the  other 
®  eastward.  A  few  of  the  mounds 
E  are  on  the  crest,  the  rest  on  the 
^  southern  slope  of  the  ridge  that 
S  runs  eastward  and  on  the  eastern 

d 

®  slope  of  the  main  ridge  close  to  the 
X  junction  of  the  branches. 

“  The  group  consists  of  24  mounds, 
®  1  quadruped,  3  birds,  13  long  and  7 

«  round  mounds,  all  of  which,  except 

1  two  of  the  birds,  are  shown  in  the 

rH 

2  diagram  (Fig.  17);  the  latter  are 
^  shown  in  Fig.  18. 

The  dimemsions  of  mound  No.  1 
(quadruped)  are  as  follows:  Total 
length,  98  feet;  width  over  the 
shoulder  to  the  fore  foot,  41  feet; 
width  of  body  between  the  legs,  27 
feet;  width  of  fore  leg  near  the 
body,  23  feet;  width  of  the  hind  leg 
near  the  body,  17  feet;  distance  between  the  legs  at  the  body,  32  feet; 
height  at  highest  point,  3  feet.  The  natural  curves  of  the  animal’s 
body  are  remarkably  true  to  nature. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  dimensions  (length  and  width  of  the 
long  and  diameter  of  the  round  mounds)  of  those  numbered  '2  to  21. 


Xo. 

Diaraet4?r 
or  length. 

Width. 

Height.* 

Keuiarks. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

2 

90 

13  to  18 

3 

3 

93 

15  to  15 

2i 

i 

50 

14  U)  18 

2J 

Thi.s  is  the  measure- 

i  5 

24 

3 

meut  of  the  part  re* 
inaiiiing. 

G 

31 

2i 

1  1 

28 

4 

'  8 

102 

15  to  19 

3 

'  9 

22 

2 

i 

no 

14  to  17 

11 

166 

18  to  19 

2i 

12 

21 

2 

13 

28 

. 

2J 

14 

21 

24 

15 

136 

11  to  17 

3 

16 

138 

14  to  18 

3 

17 

74 

12  to  16 

24 

18 

no 

13  to  18 

2 

19 

173 

18  to  22 

24 

20 

155 

13  to  18 

2 

21 

180 

16  to  23 

3 

*  Approximate. 


The  dimensions  of  bird  mound  (2 
the  end  of  the  north  wing: 


a  to  b 
b  to  c 
c  to  d 
d  to  e 
e  to/, 
c  to  ^ 
fiog 
a  to  e 
ctoh 
c  to  i. 
c  to  k 
c  to  I . 
c  to  fit 
c  to  n 
c  to  o 


Feet.  I 
.  84  ! 
-  44  ; 
•  27  i 
.  100 
.  34  I 

.  108  I 
,  228  : 
.  23 
.  16 
15  i 
20 
26 
.36 
29 


2)  are  as  follows,  commencing  with 


Feet. 


i  XCCl. 

Width  of  north  wing  at  tip .  8 

Width  of  north  wing  between  tip 

and  curve .  15 

Width  of  north  wing  at  curve .  18 

Width  of  north  wing  at  body .  35 

Width  of  body  and  tail .  15 

Width  of  body  at  /t  to  ? .  17 

Width  of  neck,  i  to  k .  18 

Width  of  head,  p  to  q .  15 

Width  of  south  wiug  at  body,  k  to  /.  32 

Width  of  south  wing  at  curve,  m  to  o.  19 
Width  of  south  wing  between  curve 

and  tip,  at  r .  14 

Width  of  south  wing  at  tip .  4 


This  effigy  lies  with  head  down  hill,  and  the  washing  from  the  ridge 
has  tilled  in  between  the  body  and  the  wings  until  they  are  probably 
lower  and  narrower  than  when  they  were  first  built.  The  outline  of 
the  south  wing  is  filled  with  this  washing  for  a  distance  of  38  feet,  and 
hence  it.s  dimensions  here  could  not  be  accurately  determined.  It  and 
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the  mounds  numbered  17,  18,  and  19  stand  on  the  lowest  ground  of 
any  of  the  group.  It  is  about  3  feet  high  at  the  point  c  if  the  measure¬ 
ment  is  taken  from  the  surface  about  the  head,  but  only  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  if  taken  under  the  right  wing.  The  surface  of  the  wings 
and  body  is  rough  and  rounded,  the  slopes  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
abrupt  to  the  east  and  gradual  to  the  west.  The  wings  taper  and 
decrease  in  height  to  the  tips,  but  the  body  keeps  its  height  and  form. 

Mound  Xo.  23  (Fig.  18)  is  also  in  the  form  of  a  bird  with  outstretched 
wings.  It  lies  to  the  southwest  of  22,  on  top  of  the  ridge,  with  the  head 
lying  crosswise  of  the  highest  point. 

Mound  No.  24  is  close  to  the  right  or  east,  on  the  high  part  of  the 
ridge,  extending  in  the  same  direction  as  23. 

The  outlines  of  both  are  clear  and  the  slopes  to  the  surface  abrupt. 
The  wings  curve  and  taper  and  decrease  in  height  to  their  tips,  while 
the  bodies  of  both  preserve  their  height  and  form.  They  are  covered 
by  a  thick  growth  of  young  trees.  The  dimensions  of  No.  23  are  as  fol¬ 
lows,  commencing  at  the  end  of  the  left  wing : 


Feet. 


a  to  b .  91 

6  to  . .  97 

ctod .  56 

d  to  e .  90 

c  to  / .  37 

c  to  ^ .  72 

ftog .  109 

a  to  e .  240 

ctoh .  22 

c  to  i .  23 

c  to  k .  28 

c  to  I .  25 

c  to  n .  44 

c  to  0 .  56 


Feet. 


Width,  of  left  wing  at  tip .  9 

Width  of  left  wing  midway  between 

tip  and  curve .  18 

Width  of  left  wing  at  body .  25 

Width  of  body  at  tail .  31 

Width  of  body  at  to  1 .  29 

Width  of  neck  at  i  to  A: .  25 

Width  of  head  at  end .  24 

Width  of  right  wing  at  body .  30 

Width  of  right  wing  at  curve .  25 

Width  of  right  wing  midway  be¬ 
tween  curve  and  tip .  18 

Width  of  wing  at  tip .  7 


The  measurements  of  mound  24,  also  commencing  with  the  left  wing, 
are  as  follows : 


Feet. 

a  to  6 .  94 

5  to  c . 35 

c  to  d .  45 

d  to  e .  95 

c  to  / .  39 

ctog .  71 

ftog .  110 

a  to  e .  230 

c  to  /t .  26 

c  to  i .  23 

c  to  A . 22 

c  to  ?  .  24 

o  to  n .  35 


Feet. 

c  to  o .  46 

Width  of  left  wing  at  tip .  6 

Width  of  left  wing  midway  between 

tip  and  bend .  18 

Width  of  left  wing  at  bend .  21 

Width  of  left  wing  at  body .  25 

Width  of  body  at  tail . .  23 

Width  of  body  at  /t  to  / .  29 

Width  of  neck .  27 

Width  of  head .  23 

Width  of  right  wing  at  body .  25 

Width  of  right  wing  at  bend .  23 

Width  of  right  wing  at  tip .  6 
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The  nearest  spring  is  some  300  or  400  yards  northeast  of  the  group 
at  the  foot  of  the  ridge. 

Three  of  the  round  mounds  of  this  group  were  explored,  in  each  of 
which  were  found  skeletons  much  decayed.  In  two  of  them  no  speci¬ 
mens,  but  in  the  other,  on  the  original  surface  of  the  gi’ound  at  the 
center,  a  small  stone  celt,  some  pieces  of  melted  lead,  and  a  regularly 
formed  guiiflint.  These  articles  were  close  together  and  about  2  feet 
from  the  skeleton. 

Trenches  were  also  cut  through  the  long  mounds,  which  showed  that 
the  first  10  or  12  inches  were  of  the  ordinary  vegetable  mold,  but  the 
remainder  to  the  original  surface,  of  yellow  clay.  In  one  or  two  places 
small  pieces  of  charcoal  were  observed,  but  nothing  indicating  burial. 
The  result  was  the  same  in  all  the  trenches. 


Northward  of  this  group  some  400  yards  there  is  a  mound  in  the 
form  of  a  quadruped,  probably  a  fox  (Fig.  19),  partly  in  the  woods  and 
partly  in  the  field  on  the  west  side  of  the  road.  It  is  built  on  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  with  the  head  to  the  south.  The  outlines  of  the  body  are 
clear,  biit  those  of  the  head  are  somewhat  indistinct.  It  gradually 
decreases  in  height  from  the  head,  where  it  is  about  18  inches,  to  the 
end  of  the  tail  and  legs.  It  is  in  the  same  section  as  the  mounds  at 
Ilazen  Corners.  The  nearest  water  is  the  spring  before  mentioned. 

The  ridge  slopes  to  the  east  and  west  from  the  mound  and  also  falls 
slightly  to  the  north  and  south.  A  partial  exploration  has  been  made, 
but  nothing  save  a  good  sized  rock  was  dug  out  of  it. 
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The  measurements  of  this  mound  are  as  follows: 


Feet. 

Length  of  nose  to  end  of  tail,  a  to  e..  145 


Length  of  body,  hton .  62 

Length  of  tail,  n  to  e .  .35 

Length  of  fore  leg .  32 

Length  of  hind  leg .  30 

Width  of  fore  leg  at  body,  h  to  k  ....  18 

Width  of  fore  leg  at  end .  16 

Width  of  hind  leg  at  body,  1  to  n ... .  19 

Width  of  hind  leg  at  end .  13 


Feet. 


Width  of  tail  at  body .  17 

Width  of  tail  at  end .  3 

Width  of  body  at  fore  leg,  k  to }>  ....  21 

Width  of  body  between  legs .  19 

Width  of  body  at  hind  legs .  20 

Distance  between  legs  at  body,  k  to  I  31 
Distance  between  legs  at  toes,  i  tom.  50 
Tip  of  nose  to  fore  leg,  a  to  i .  64 


The  tail  is  pointed  and  the  ends  of  the  legs  are  round. 


MOUNDS  ON  SECTION  35,  T.  8  N.,  K.  6  W. 

About  a  mile  southward  of  Hazen  Corners  on  the  Blake  river  road 

is  a  grouji  of  four 
bird-shaped  and 
one  long  mound 
situated  on  the 
NE.  of  sec.  25,  T.  8 
jS".,  R.  6  W.,  at  the 
cross  roads.  The 
eflSgy  mounds  are 
west  of  the  road 
and  the  long  one 
is  east  of  it.  They 
are  all  situated  on 
the  northern  slope 
of  the  ridge  not  far 
from  the  top;  the 
heads  of  the  effigy 
mounds  are,  as 
usual,  to  the  south 
and  up  the  hill. 

Three  of  these  ef¬ 
figies  are  of  about 
the  same  form,  the 
only  difierence  be¬ 
tween  Ko.  3  and 
the  others  being  in 
the  .shape  of  the 
wings,  which 
stretch  nearly  at 
right  angles  with 
the  body  instead 
of  curving  like  the 
others.  Their 
bodies  are  shorter 


Tc 

£ 


p* 

p 

E 

o 


than  those  at  Hazen  Corners;  otherwise  there  is  but  little  difference. 
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The  top.s  of  all  tlie  uiouiidsiu  this  o-rouj,  are  rounded  aud  the  slopes 
abrupt.  Like  the  others  they  gradually  narrow  aud  descend  to  the  tips 
of  the  wings. 

No.  1  (Fig.  20)  is  about  3  feet  high;  No.  2,  3i  feet;  No.  3,  2^  feet; 
No.  4  (Fig.  21)  24  feet,  and  No.  5  (Fig.  20)  (the  long  mound),  2  feet. 


Fig.  21.— Bird  effigy,  Sec.  35,  T.  8  N,,  E.  6  W.,  Wisconsin. 


The  dimensions  of  No.  1,  commencing  with  the  tip  of  the  left  wing, 
are  as  follows: 


a  to  b 
b  to  c 
c  to  rf 
rf  to  e 
rt  to  e 
e  to  f 
c  to  </ 
ftog 
c  to  h 
c  to  i. 
c  to  k 
c  to  1. 
c  to  m 
c  to  M 
c  to  0 


Feet. 
,  82 
.  28 
,  27 


59 

161 

25 

56 

81 

21 

20 


21 

17 

24 

37 

36 


In  No.  2,  they  are  as  follows: 


Feet . 


Width  of  left  wing  at  tip .  7 

Width  of  left  wing  midway  between 

bond  and  tip .  21 

Width  of  left  wing  at  body .  26 

Width  of  body  immediately  under  the 

wings .  25 

Width  of  tail .  20 

Width  of  head  at  the  front .  18 

Width  of  right  wing  at  body .  23 

Width  of  right  wing  at  bend .  21 

Width  of  right  wing  between  bend 

and  tip  .  17 

Width  of  right  wing  at  ti]) .  8 

Width  of  left  wing  at  bend .  22 


Feet. 

a  to  b .  71 

6  to  c .  40 

c  to  d .  48 

rf  to  e . ! .  74 

n  to  e .  209 

c  to  / .  15 

c  to  g .  54 


Feet. 


ftog .  ()9 

c  to  ^ .  18 

c  to  i  .  29 

c  to  k .  22 

c  to  I . 18 

c  to  wi .  34 

c  to  »i .  56 
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Feet. 

C  to  . . 

Width  of  left  wing  at  tip .  3 

Width  of  left  wing  between  tip  and 


bend .  * ' 

Width  of  left  wing  at  road .  18 

Width  of  left  wing  at  body .  23 


Width  of  body  at  butt  of  wings ....  41 

In  Xo.  3,  they  are  as  follows: 


Feet. 

a  to  b . 121 

ft  to  . . .  -  ■  • 

h  to  d .  28 

ft  to  . . 

ft  to/ .  18 

ft  to  .7 .  21 

ft  to  ft . 

ft  to  i .  20 

Width  of  left  wing  at  tip .  4 

Width  of  left  wing  between  tip  and 
body .  17 

Of  I!ho.  4,  the  measurements  are: 

Feet. 

a  to  ft .  68 

ft  to  c .  36 

c  to  f? .  39 

fZ  to  e .  83 

a  to  . .  214 

c  to  / .  24 

c  to  g .  61 

c  to  ft .  22 

e  to  i .  20 

c  to  ft . 23 

c  to  1 .  25 

c  to  m .  44 

c  to  H .  35 

c  to  o .  44 


Feet. 


Width  of  body  att.ail .  23 

Width  of  right  wing  at  body .  18 

Width  of  right  wing  at  road .  12 

Width  of  right  wing  between  bend 

and  tip .  15 

Width  of  right  wing  at  tip .  6 


Feet. 


Width  of  body  at  bntt  of  wings -  25  - 

Width  of  body  near  the  end .  26 

Width  of  head .  20 

Width  of  right  wing  at  body - ...  25 

Width  of  right  wing  between  body 

and  tip .  16 

Width  of  right  wing  at  tip .  o 

a  to  . .  219 


Feet. 


Width  of  left  wing  at  tip .  7 

Width  of  left  wing  between  tip  and 

bend .  18 

Width  of  left  wing  at  bend .  24 

Width  of  left  wing  at  body .  30 

Width  of  body  at  butt  of  wings....  30 

Width  of  body  at  tail .  22 

Width  of  neck  at  butt  of  wings  ....  25 

Width  of  head  at  front .  17 

Width  of  right  wing  at  body .  28 

Width  of  right  wing  at  bend .  23 

Width  of  right  wing  between  bend 

I  and  tip .  17 

Width  of  right  wing  at  tip .  5 


No.  5,  the  long  mound,  is  152  feet  long  and  19  feet  wide  at  the 
north  end,  22  in  the  middle,  and  20  at  the  south  end. 

The  tips  of  the  wings,  the  heads,  and  tails  of  the  etligy  mounds  and 
the  ends  of  the  long  mound  are  rounded. 

These  mounds  do  not  appear  to  be  included  in  those  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Strong’s  paper. 

MOUXDS  ON  SI.AUMKR’.S  LAND. 


This  is  a  small  group  consisting  of  but  two  mounds,  an  effigy,  and  a 
long  mound.  They  are  situated  west  of  the  Black  river  road,  just  north 
(10  or  15  rods)  of  the  line  between  I’rairie  dn  Chien  and  Eastman  town¬ 
ships,  on  SIV.  J  Sec.  35,  T.  8  N.,  R.  0  W.,  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  in  the 
woods.  The  ridge  slopes  from  them  to  the  east  and  west.  The  group 
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is  shown  in  Fig.  22.  No.  1  (the  long  one)  is  142  feet  long,  21  feet  wide 
at  the  north  end,  20  in  the  middle,  and  13  at  the  south  end.  It  is  about 
2  feet  high  and  extends  northwest  and  southeast. 

No.  2,  the  effigy,  410  feet  _ 

south  and  a  little  west  of  No. 

1,  is  about  3  feet  high,  the  top 
round,  and  the  sfirface  tolerably 
even,  with  highest  point  on  the 
back ;  the  slopes  to  the  east  ab¬ 
rupt.  It  measures  from — 

Feet. 

a  tab .  75 

b  to  c .  38 

c  to  rf .  41 

(i  to  e .  72 

c  to  / .  36 

c  to  y .  70 

/to  <7 .  106 

c  to  /i .  22 

c  to  i . 


20  ~ 


c  to  k .  24 

c  to  1  26 

c  to  m .  49 

c  to  H . .  42 

c  to  0 .  45 

Width  of  left  wing  at  tip .  8 

Width  of  left  wing  between  tip 

and  bend .  17 

Width  of  left  wing  at  bend .  21 

Width  of  left  wing  at  body .  23 

Width  of  body  at  end .  20 

Width  of  body  at  butt  of  wings.  30 
Width  of  neck  at  butt  of  wings.  28 

Width  of  head  fromp  to  q .  31 

Width  of  head  at  end .  14 

Width  of  right  wing  at  body  ...  24 

Width  of  right  wing  at  bend  ...  21 

Width  of  right  wing  between 

bend  and  tip .  19 

Width  of  right  wing  at  tip .  7 

Expanse  of  wings,  from  a  to  e.. .  200 

The  ends  of  the  wings  and  body  are  roughly  semicircular. 


TIIK  COURTOIS  GROUP. 

About  3  miles  north  of  Prairie  du  Ohien  is  a  group  of  ordinary  con¬ 
ical  mounds  situated  on  Sec.  12,  T.  7  N.,  E.  7  W.,  the  general  plan  of 
which  is  seen  in  Fig  23.  The  mounds  numbered  1  to  9  are  on  a  long, 
narrow,  sandy  swell,  about  70  or  80  feet  wide,  which  runs  north  and 
south,  and  is  just  high  enough  to  place  them  out  of  reach  of  the  high 
water  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  others,  numbered  10  to  33,  are  in  the 
adjoining  fields. 


04  MOUND  EXPLOKATIONS. 

No.  1.  Circular  in  outline,  rounded  on  top,  CO  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base  and  feet  high.  Made  of  black  sandy  loam. 

No.  2.  An  oblong,  flat-topped  Tiiound;  length,  00  feet;  width,  35  feet, 
and  height,  3  feet.  As  it  was  occupied  in  early  times  by  the  house  of 
a  Frenchman,  and  looks  as  though  it  had  been  plowed  or  graded  down, 

the  present  form  is 
probably  not  the  ori¬ 
ginal  one. 

No.  4.  Similar  in 
size  and  form  to  No. 
1 ;  5  feet  high.  A  par¬ 
tial  examination  of 
this  mound  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  made, 
when  some  specimens 
were  found,  but  no 
g  ijarticul.ars  could  be 
§  learned  in  regard  to 
-j  them.  It  consisted  of 
S  three  layers;  first,  a 
£  top  layer,  2^  ft.  thick, 
§  of  black  sandy  loam ; 

fl  ^ 

a  next  a  thin  stratum 

3 

2  of  silver  sand,  and  a 
s  bottom  layer,  2  feet 
D  thick,  of  dark  muck, 
slightly  mixed  with 
S  sandy  loam.  The  re- 
g  examination  revealed 
nothing  save  a  few 
fresh-water  shells. 

No.  5.  Conical,  40 
feet  in  diameter  and 
3^  feet  high,  had  ime- 
'  viously  been  ojiened 
by  a  trench  through 
it  from  north  to  south. 

A  further  examina¬ 
tion  brought  to  light 
some  badly  decayed  human  bones,  which  had  been  partially  disturbed 
by  the  previous  explorers,  but  enough  remained  in  position  to  show 
that  the  bodies,  or  skeletons,  had  been  folded  when  buried.  These  lay 
on  the  gravelly  substratum  of  the  ridge;  hence  it  is  presumed  that 
the  thin  surface  soil  had  been  removed  before  burial.  Nothing  more, 
save  a  few  decayed  shells  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  mound, 
was  observed. 
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No.  (5.  Similar  in  size  and  form  to  No,  1;  4  feet  high  and  composed 
throughout  of  dark  sandy  loam,  similar  to  the  surrounding  surface  soil. 
The  plan  of  this  mound,  shomng  the  relative  positions  of  the  skeletons 
and  articles  discovered,  is  given  in  Fig,  24. 

In  the  western  side  (at /),  about 
2  feet  below  the  surface,  was  a 
small  deposit  of  fresh  water  shells, 
but  so  far  decayed  that  no  speci¬ 
mens  were  saved.  At  e  a  folded 
adult  skeleton  was  discovered,  with 
head  south  and  face  west;  under 
it  lay  a  small  stone  perforator  and 
above  it  a  small  arrow  head.  The 
bones  were  broken  and  very  soft 
and  the  skull  was  crushed  flat; 
from  the  indications  it  would  seem 
that  they  bad  been  broken  before  24.— Mound  No.  e,  courtois  group,  Pramedu 
burial. 

At  d  the  original  surface  ot  the  ridge  had  been  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  and  over  an  area  about  12  feet  in  diameter.  In  this 
layer  were  some  G  or  7  adult  skeletons,  all  folded,  with  the  heads  in 
various  directions,  but  all  so  soft  and  badly  decayed  that  none  of  the 
skulls  could  be  saved.  At  g,  near  the  eastern  side,  at  the  depth  of  2 
feet,  was  part  of  an  iron  knife  blade. 

Nos.  3,  7,  8,  and  10  were  found  to  consist  of  dark  loam  throughout, 
but  furnished  no  specimens  or  any  evidence  of  having  been  used  as 
burial  places. 

No.  IG  is  a  very  small  and  insigniflcant  mound,  scarcely  exceeding  20 

feet  in  diameter  and  not  more  than  a 
foot  ill  height,  though  it  has  evidently 
been  considerably  worn  down  by  the 
plow.  Nevertheless  it  is  important  as 
presenting  the  characteristics  of  a 
somewhat  peculiar  class  of  mounds 
quite  common  in  this  State,  but  seldom 
met  with  elsewhere;  for  this  reason 
the  figures  and  details  are  given  more 
fully  than  would  otherwise  be  required. 

Circular  in  form,  as  shown  by  the 
plan  given  in  Fig.  25,  low,  rounded, 
but  somewhat  flatfish,  it  was  con¬ 
structed  of  material  similar  to  the  sur 
rouuding  soil,  and  of  the  same  character  throughout,  without  any  indi¬ 
cations  whatever  of  stratification.  A  circular,  basin-shaped  excava¬ 
tion  had  first  been  made  in  the  ground  to  the  gravel,  in  this  case  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet.  The  boundary  of  this  excavated  portion  is  indicated 
by  the  dotted  circle. 

12  ETH - 5 


Fig  25.— Plan  of  monnd  No.  16,  Courtois 
group.  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 
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MOUND  EXPLORATIONS. 


Four  skeletons  were  found  at  the  points  indicated  in  the  figure,  all 
lying  horizontally  at  full  length;  2  side  by  side  near  the  center  ou 
the  gravel,  with  heads  south  and  faces  up;  1  at  the  north  side  on 
the  gravel,  with  head  west  and  face  northeast,  and  the  other  ou  the 
south  side,  with  head  to  the  east.  No  implements  or  ornaments  of  any 
kihd  were  observed.  It  is  probable  that  tumuli  of  this  character  are 
the  burial  places  of  the  common  pc'ople. 

No.  17  was  similar  in  every  respect  to  No.  16  except  that  the  excava¬ 
tion  was  only  to  the  depth  of  1  foot,  and  that  in  it  were  8  folded  skele¬ 
tons  in  no  regular  order,  heads  being  in  all  directions.  Ou  the  margin 
of  the  excavation  and  rather  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground 
was  a  broken  skull. 

No.  18,  20  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  high,  unstratified,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  earth  similar  to  the  surrounding  soil.  There  were  no  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  original  surface  had  been  hollowed  out  in  this  case,  as  in 
most  of  the  others  of  the  group,  nevertheless  2  broken  skulls  were 
found  a  little  south  of  the  center  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  hence  1  foot 
below  the  original  surface.  A  few  feet  northwest  of  the  center,  scarcely 
a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  mouud,  were  3  folded  skeletons,  and  in 
the  center  another  lying  at  full  length,  head  west  and  face  up.  The 
height  of  the  mouud  had  been  reduced  by  plowing. 


Fig.  26.— Mound  No.  20  (section),  Courtois  group,  Prairie  du  Cliien,  Wis. 

No.  19,  25  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  high,  was  similar  to  No.  18. 
Broken  human  bones  were  found  in  this  tumulus  to  the  depth  of 
6  inches,  and  3  folded  skeletons  at  different  depths  in  no  regular 
order  of  burial.  But,  what  is  somewhat  singular,  the  skull  in  each 
case  had  been  disconnected  from  and  placed  on  top  of  the  bundled 
bones  of  the  skeleton. 

No.  20,  70  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high.  This  mound,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  26,  was  stratified  as  follows:  Top 
layer  of  soil,  18  inches;  next  a  hard  mortar-like  substance,  or  clay 
mixed  with  ashes,  2i  feet;  below  this  a  layer  of  black,  sticky,  wet 
earth,  1  foot,  and  a  bottom  layer  of  sand  1  foot  thick,  extending  to  the 
gravel  1  foot  below  the  oi  iginal  surface  of  the  ground.  On  the  west 
side,  in  the  top  layer,  at  the  depth  of  from  9  to  12  inches,  were  6 
folded  skeletons,  and  at  the  head  of  each  a  single  sandstone  of  con¬ 
siderable  size.  Other  human  bones  occurred  in  the  same  layer  at  a 
depth  of  from  6  to  9  inches,’  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  plow. 
In  this  layer  was  also  a  small  pile  of  lead  ore,  ou  it  some  burned 

‘  Tho  iueamirement8  indicating  tlie  dcptli  of  akeletona  and  articlen  aro  always  to  b«  understood  to 
tbe  tipper  surface  thereof  from  the  top  of  the  mound. 
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bones,  iiiul  on  these  a  folded  skeleton  with  the  head  west,  a  lanee  head 
by  one  shoulder,  and  a  stone  implement  near  by. 

Near  tlie  center,  in  the  hardpan  or  mortar-like  layer  (No.  2)  immedi¬ 
ately  under  layer  No.  1,  was  a  folded  skeleton  with  head  east.  By  the 
head  was  a  broken  clay  vessel.  Directly  under  this,  in  layer  No.  .3, 
was  a  broken  clay  pot.  At  the  west  side,  in  the  bottom  or  sand  layer, » 
was  an  extended  skeleton,  head  east.  Under  the  body  a  spearhead, 
and  under  the  head  a  few  copper  beads.  Some  co])per  beads  were  also 
found  around  the  ankles. 

No.  21.  Sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high.  The  first  stroke  of 
the  spade  brought  to  light  broken  human  bones,  which  lay  close  to  tlie 
surface  and  appeared  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  plow,  as  they 
were  not  in  regular  order.  Near  the  center,  a  foot  down,  lay  a  folded 
skeleton  with  head  west,  and  by  it  a  broken  pot.  A  little  to  the  east 
of  the  last,  and  3  feet  down,  was  another  skeleton  stretched  at  full 
length,  with  the  head  and  face  up.  Under  the  head  were  a  few  copper 
beads.  South  of  this,  and  at  the  same  depth,  was  a  small  copper  orna 
ment,  and  a  short  distance  southeast  of  the  center,  also  at  the  same 
depth,  a  fine  lance  head. 

No.  22.  Sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high.  First  foot,  soil;  the 
rest  black,  mucky  earth,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  sand.  At  the  depth 
of  2  feet  were  seven  skeletons,  with  heads  in  various  directions,  some 
stretched  out  with  the  faces  up,  others  folded,  also  other  bones.  At 
the  center,  about  3  feet  down,  were  a  few  rib  bones,  apparently  the 
remains  of  a  skeleton,  over  which  lay  a  copper  plate.  At  the  same 
depth,  a  little  south  of  the  center,  three  silver  beads  were  discovered. 

Although  the  excavation  in  this  case,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  mounds, 
was  carried  down  into  the  gravel  beneath,  nothing  was  found  below  the 
depth  indicated. 

No.  26.  Sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  .5  feet  high.  Composed  of  earth 
similar  to  the  surrounding  soil.  Near  the  center,  2  feet  down,  were  two 
folded  skeletons,  with  the  heads  northeast.  At  the  heads  were  two 
pots,  one  with  the  mouth  up,  the  other  on  its  side,  and  in  it  a  lump  of 
lead  ore.  Under  one  of  the  skulls  were  two  ])erforated  bear’s  teetli. 
Several  soft  sandstones  were  found  in  the  southwest  portion,  and  tinder 
them  some  very  soft  human  bones,  the  remains  of  a  body  buried  here. 

Southeast  of  the  mound,  and  almost  adjoining  it,  is  a  long,  narrow, 
pear-shaped  pile  of  dirt  (not  shown  in  the  plat)  about  40  feet  long,  10 
feet  wide  at  the  widest  point  and  2  feet  high.  A  broad  trench  across 
the  middle  revealed  nothing  except  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  of 
earth  similar  to  the  surrounding  soil. 

No.  23.  A  .small  mound  15  feet  in  diameter,  1  foot  high,  and  of  the 
same  type  as  No.  16.  In  the  excavation  originally  made  in  the  natural 
surface  was  a  .single  skeleton  stretched  at  full  length,  head  .southeast 
and  face  uj)  and  near  by  it  a  broken  pot. 
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MOUND  EXPLORATIONS. 


Tlu!  surface  of  the  field  arouud  the  mounds  is  uneven  and  looks  as 
thoujih  the  latter  had  been  heaped  up  with  dirt  taken  from  about  them, 
leaving  irregular  depressions. 


TIIK  DOeSKMAN  MOO.N’I). 

*  A  mound  of  the  usual  coni(‘al  form,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  noith  ot 
Prairie  du  Chien,  75  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  situated  on  the 

land  of  Mr.  H.  L.  I  louse- 
man,  was  opened  with  the 
following  result:  It  was 
composed  throughout  of  a 
black  sandy  loam,  like  the 
surface  soil  of  the  field  in 
which  it  stands,  the  mate¬ 
rial  probably  coming  from 
what  seems  to  be  an  artifi¬ 
cial  depression  immediate¬ 
ly  southeast  of  it.  The  an¬ 
nexed  figure  (Fig.  27)  is  a 
horizontal  i)lan  showing 
the  relative  positions  of  the 
skeletons  and  other  things 
discovered  therein.  Fig.  28 
is  a  vertical  section.  About 
Fio.  27.— nouseman  mound  (plan),  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.  (J  fg0t,  eastof  the  Center  (at 

b),  and  2  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  was  a  regularly  built,  solid,  oblong  pile  of  small  rough  sandstone 
and  limestone  fragments  2  feet  long  east  and  west,  18  inches  wide,  and 
15  inches  high.  Under  it  were  portions  of  a  human  skeleton,  but  the 
skull  was  wanting;  the  bones  were  very  soft  and  badly  decayed. 


North  of  the  center,  at  c,  2  feet  below  the  surface,  was  another  pile  of 
similar  dimensions,  but  oval  and  hollow.  At  d  was  a  third  of  similar 
size  and  form,  and  at  e  a  fourth.  These  three  were  regularly  built  of 
soft,  coarse-grained  sandstones,  which  bear  indications  ol  fire,  though 
no  charcoal  or  ashes  were  on  or  about  them.  No  bones  were  seen  in 
or  under  either  of  these  three  piles  or  little  vaults,  (^uite  a  number  of 
shell  beads  were  found  some  10  or  12  inches  below  the  surface,  imme¬ 
diately  under  which  was  a  folded  skeleton  /,  head  south,  face  west.  lie- 
mains  of  two  other  skeletons  were  found,  one  in  the  center  at  g,  at  the 
base  of  the  mound.  This  was  so  completely  decayed  that  tragments  ot 
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the  skull  ouly  were  left.  The  other,  at  /;,  2  feet  below  the  surface, 
was  similarly  decayed.  ’ 

THK  VII.A.S  .MOUNDS. 

This  group,  shown  iii  Plate  l,  is  a  large  one,  containing  56  mounds, 
and  is  situated  on  the  area  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  and  Wi.sconsin 
rivers  and  the  Chicago,  3Iilwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Kailroad,  on  Secs.  7 
and  8,  T.  6  N.,  K.  6  W.,  about  3  miles  south  of  Prairie  du  Ohien.  They 
stand  on  the  high  sandy  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  in  a  growth  of 
small  trees,  some  of  them  being  flush  with  the  brink,  some  on  a  small 
table  land  10  or  15  feet  higher  than  the  others,  and  the  rest  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  the  prairie,  all  above  high  water. 

The  river  banks  are  about  40  feet  higher  than  the  usual  water  level, 
the  slopes  steep,  the  surface  where  most  of  the  mounds  are  situated 
comi)aratively  flat,  but  to  the  northwest  it  rises  in  a  small  table  some 
10  or  15  feet  higher  than  the  prairie  that  borders  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  bottoms.  The  soil  is 
sandy  and  easy  to  work,  although  not  deep  nor  very  productive.  The 
trees  appear  to  be  of  recent  growth. 

No.  48,  S.  77°  E.  of  49,  62  feet  long,  extends  east  and  west,  and  was 
intended  to  represent  some  kind  of  a  quadruped,  probably  a  bear. 
The  eastern  end  at  the  time  of  examination  was  covered  by  a  heavy 
growth  of  corn,  and  has  been  so  plowed  down  that  its  form  could  not 
be  fully  ascertained. 

Nos.  23,  24,  and  33  were  carefully  excavated,  but  furnished  no  indi¬ 
cations  of  having  been  used  for  burial  purposes;  nor  were  ashes,  char¬ 
coal,  or  relics  of  any  kind  found  in  them ;  yet  under  each  there  was  an 
excavation  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  They  were  composed  ot 
dark,  sandy  soil.  Others  were  examined,  but  nothing  discovered. 


THE  POLANDEK  GROUP. 

This  group  is  about  a  mile  up  the  Mississippi  river  from  Lynxville, 
Crawford  county,  on  Lot  2,  Sec.  14,  T.  9  N.,  E.  6  W.,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
deep,  narrow  ravine. 

The  mounds  are  located  partly  on  top  of  a  narrow  bench  that  runs 
around  the  foot  of  the  bluff  to  the  northwest  and  partly  on  its  western 
slope.  One  of  them  is  in  the  bed  of  a  small  creek  (now  dry)  that 
drains  the  ravine.  A  i)lan  of  the  group  is  given  in  Fig.  29.  They  are 
mostly  simple  conical  heaps  of  earth,  although  there  are  some  long 
ones  in  the  group.  Two  of  the  large  ones,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
ai’e  connected  by  a  long,  low  embankment,  like  those  found  on  the 
Souris  river  in  Manitoba.  Tlie  majority  of  them  are  small  and  low. 
The  bank  upon  which  they  stand  is  probably  75  feet  higher  than  the 
road  that  runs  close  to  its  foot  on  the  west  side.  The  bench  is  covered 
by  a  growth  of  trees,  which  the  owner  says  have  grown  up  within  the 
last  twenty-seven  years. 
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Mound  No.  3,  situated  ou  the  ^vestern  slope  of  the  bench,  i.s  conical 
ill  form  about  4.‘)  feet  in  diameter  and  <  feet  hif;h.  Commencing  a 
the  toir  there  was  tirst  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mold  2  inches  in 

said  wbicb  bad  probably  washed  Irom  the  blutts,  3.^  tcet  thick  (c  , 
below  this  a  layer  of  clay,  very  hard,  18  inches  (d);  then  ^ 

of  loose,  tine,  dry  dust,  which  gave  out  a 

the  original  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground, 
a  thin  layer,  appar¬ 
ently  conqiosed  of 
decayed  vegetable 
matter  (e).  Be¬ 
neath  this  was  an 
excavation  about 
1  foot  ill  depth,  8 
feet  wide,  and  12 
feet  long.  Owing 
to  the  slope  on 
which  the  mound 
was  placed,  this 
had  been  cut  into 
so  as  to  make  a 
level  bed,  on  which 
the  bodies  were 
deposited.  Here 
were  twelve  skel¬ 
etons — tcni  of  ad¬ 
ults  and  two  of 
children.  The  two 
children  were  in 
the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  pit;  the 
bones  were  in  con¬ 
fusion.  Three  ot 
theadultskeletous^ 
were  in  the  middle 

of  the  platform ;  the  bones  were  disarticulated,  but  those 
formed  into  a  bundle.  Two  skulls  and  a  few  ot  the  bones  of  he  be  ly 
were  found  between  the  children  and  the  other  three,  one  of  the  sku  s 
Iving  on  top  of  the  other.  In  the  south  end  of  the  pit  were  three  skulls 
in  fragments  and  the  remains  of  five  skeletons  in  a  confused  heap.  A 
single  skull,  but  no  other  bones  with  it,  was  found  in  connection  with 
a  few  flat  stones  in  the  hard  clay  layer  at  the  depth  of  2  feet. 

Mound  9,  26  feet  in  diameter  and  between  2  and  3  feet  high,  stood  on 
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the  same  slope  as  the  preceding  and,  like  it,  had  an  excavation  in  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground,  but  much  smaller,  the  length  being  only 
4  feet,  the  width  a  little  less,  and  the  depth  .1  foot.  A  foot  from  the  top, 
near  the  center  of  the  mound,  lay  a  bundled  skeleton,  apparently  an 
intrusive  burial.  Nothing  was  discovered  in  the  pit  except  what  were 
supposed  to  be  decayed  remains  of  two  bundled  skeletons. 

Mound  8,  one  of  the  smaller  tumuli  of  the  group,  presented  some 
marked  variations  from  those  described.  The  diameter  was  scarcely 
20  feet  and  height  3  feet.  In  the  central  portion,  2  feet  distant  from 
each  other,  were  two  stone  gi'aves,  oval  in  outline,  each  3  J  feet  long  by 
3  feet  wide,  built  up  of  cobblestones,  and  had  probably  been  closed 
over  dome-fashion  at  the  top,  though  this  portion  had  apparently  fallen 
in.  Over  these,  covering  the  tops  about  6  inches  and  filling  the  spaces 
between  and  each  side  of  them,  was  a  layer  of  surface  soil,  and  cover¬ 
ing  this  a  single  layer  of  loose  sandstones  about  6  inches  thick.  In 
one  grave  were  two  bundled  skeletons;  in  the  other,  three. 


Mound  6,  circular,  23  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high,  was  con¬ 
structed  as  follows :  Commencing  at  the  top,  there  was  first  a  layer,  2 
inches  thick,  of  vegetable  mold,  then  a  foot  of  surface  soil;  next  a  sin¬ 
gle  layer  of  rough  stones  of  various  sizes ;  next  a  layer  of  earth  1  foot 
thick.  Immediately  under  the  layer  of  stones,  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  mound,  were  two  folded  or  bundled  skeletons,  lying  on  some  loose 
stones.  These  stones  were  found  to  be  part  of  a  wall  lining  a  pit  in 
the  original  soil.  This  pit  was  4  feet  long  by  3  feet  broad  between  the 
walls,  which  were  of  a  single  thickness  of  cobblestones,  the  sides 
somewhat  flaring,  the  corners  nearly  square,  18  inches  deep,  and  sides 
lined  entirely  around  with  stones.  Lying  on  the  bottom  were  the  skele¬ 
tons  of  three  adults  and  one  child,  all  folded. 

In  mound  No.  1  nothing  was  found  save  three  good-sized  stones.  In 
No.  17  were  three  folded  skeletons.  In  29  there  was  a  pile  of  stones 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  measuring  10  feet  across  the 
upturned  base  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  depth  of  3  feet;  a  few 
coals  lay  on  the  upper  surface.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  on  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground,  were  a  copper  drill  and  an  arrow  point. 

Trenches  were  cut  across  the  long  mounds,  but  nothing  observed, 
except  that  they  were  formed  of  loose  surface  soil.  ' 

No.  4  measured  26  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high.  In  the  center 
was  a  kind  of  vault  formed  by  a  circular  stone  wall  6  feet  in  diameter 
from  outside  to  outside,  and  4  feet  inside,  built  in  a  pit  dug  in  the  orig- 
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inal  surface  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  18  inches.  In  this  vault  or  grave 
was  a  skeleton  very  well  preserved,  doubled  up  and  lying  on  the  right 
side,  at  the  depth  of  4  feet  from  the  top  of  the  mound.  The  vault  was 
covered  very  carefully  witli  flat  limestones  like  those  of  which  the  wall 
was  built.  No  implements,  ornaments,  or  relics  of  any  kind  were  found. 

No.  11  was  about  the  same  size  as  No.  4.  Lying  on  the  natural  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  near  the  center  were  four  large  flat  stones,  placed 
so  as  to  form  a  square.  These  bore  distinct  evidepces  of  having  been 
burned.  In  the  area  between  them  lay  a  single  skeleton,  folded  and 
placed  on  its  side.  There  were  coals  and  ashes  immediately  about  and 
on  the  stones,  but  none  in  direct  contact  with  the  skeleton. 

Mound  No.  12  w^as  like  No.  4  throughout,  with  stone  vault  and  single 
skeleton,  differing  only  in  the  fact  that  the  skeleton  was  stretched  out 

horizontally  and  that  the  covering 
of  stones  over  the  vault  was  less 
complete. 

No.  16,  though  a  small  mound 
only  17  feet  in  diameter  and  feet 
high,  presented  some  interesting 
features.  It  also  contained  an 
incomplete  stone  vault  (Fig.  31), 
which,  though  only  about  3^  feet 
wide,  and  of  the  form  shown  in  the 
figure,  extended  from  the  top  of 
the  mound  down  a  foot  or  more 
below  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  contained  a  single 
skeleton  in  a  half  upright  position, 
the  head  being  only  about  2  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  mound 
while  the  feet  were  down  some  3^  or  4  feet  below  the  surface,  or  nearly 
2  feet  lower  than  the  head.  The  head  was  southwest,  the  feet  north¬ 
east.  Near  the  right  hip  was  a  discoidal  stone.  There  were  no  traces 
of  coals  or  ashes  in  this  mound. 

No.  30  contained  neither  stones,  vault,  nor  skeleton,  the  only  things 
found  in  it  were  a  few  badly  decayed  Unio  shells  near  the  bottom. 

THE  FLOCKE  mounds. 

This  group,  shown  on  plat  (PI.  i)  in  connection  with  the  Vilas 
group,  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fliicke,  2  miles  south  of  Prairie  du 
Chien,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Vilas  group.  It  contains  twelve  cir¬ 
cular  mounds,  the  relative  positions  of  which  are  shown  in  the  figure. 
Of  these,  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  were  opened  with  the  following 

result: 

No.  1,  65  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high,  was  composed  of  dark, 
sandy  soil  throughout,  except  near  the  bottom,  where  there  were  some 


Fio.  31.— Mound  No.  16  (horliontal  section),  Po- 
lander  group. 
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very  thin  layers  of  black  earth,  but  these  were  of  limited  extent, 
not  reaching  across  the  mound,  and  not  exceeding  2  inches  in  thickness. 
Beneath  the  central  portion  was  an  excavation  in  the  natural  soil, 
about  12  feet  in  diameter  and  extending  down  to  the  yellow  sand,  a 
depth  of  something  over  a  foot.  On  the  bottom  of  this  excavation 
were  three  skeletons,  all  lying  in  a  horizontal  position.  No.  1,  on  the 
back,  head  east,  elbows  out  and  hands  turned  towards  the  head;  near 
each  hand  was  a  line,  large  obsidian  spearhead,  one  of  which  is  !) 
inches  long.  Near  the  head,  on  each  side,  were  two  spool-shai)ed  arti¬ 
cles  of  copper.  From  the  position  in  which  these  were  found,  relative 
to  the  head,  it  is  presumed  they  had  been  used  as  ear  ornaments- 
Skeleton  2  was  lying  close  to  and  on  the  north  side  of  No.  1,  the  bones 
much  decayed;  no  relics  with  it.  No.  3  lay  with  the  head  northeast.  The 
bones  were  partially  burnt  and  charred  from  the  head  to  the  hips  and 
more  or  less  covered  throughout  with  charcoal  and  ashes.  The  skull 
was  crushed  to  pieces  and  charred  until  it  was  black;  near  it  were  sev¬ 
eral  large  copper  beads,  or  perhaps  ear  pendants,  made  of  sheet  cop¬ 
per  rolled  into  the  form  of  long  cones,  varying  in  length  from  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 

Mound  2  stands  on  the  same  elevation  as  No.  1.  It  measured  about 
00  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  little  less  than  0  feet  high.  This,  like  the 
other,  had  beneath  it  a  slight  excavation  in  the  natural  soil.  In  this 
were  the  bones  (except  the  skull)  of  an  adult,  in  a  close,  compact  bun¬ 
dle;  with  them  were  some  of  the  teeth,  but  no  part  of  the  skull.  The 
flesh  had  evidently  been  removed  before  burial  here.  Near  by  was  a 
single  arrowhead,  the  only  article  found  in  the  mound. 

Mounds  3  and  4,  each  3  feet  high,  and  respectively  42  and  36  feet  in 
diameter,  were  similar  in  construction  to  1  and  2,  with  the  usual  exca¬ 
vation  beneath,  but  without  any  evidences  of  burial  in  them. 

No.  5,  a  beautiful  mound  measuring  68  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet 
high,  stands  on  the  same  elevation  as  .1  and  2.  In  the  center  was  a 
circular  or  inverted  conical  mass  of  yellow  sand  and  gravel,  extending 
from  the  top  of  the  mound  to  the  depth  of  3  feet.  In  this  mass  were 
the  much  decayed  bones  of  a  child.  One  side  of  the  skull  was  colored 
by  copper;  a  small  copper  bracelet  made  of  two  pieces  of  slender  copper 
wire  twisted  together  and  a  coil  of  copper  wire  were  found  with  the 
bones.  As  these  are  evidently  of  European  manufacture  this  may 
have  been  an  intrusive  burial.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  in  an 
excavation  in  the  original  surface,  were  other  human  bones,  but  so 
decayed  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  they  belonged  to  one  or 
two  bodies. 

THE  ARMSTUONG  GROUP. 

This  group,  which  is  situated  near  the  Mississippi,  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  below  Lynxville,  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  and 
<-onsists  of  eleven  round  mounds  and  one  ettigy,  is  represented  in 
Fig.  .32. 
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.Mound  Xo.  11,  somewliat  oval  in  tbrni,  measiin-d  48  teet  in  diameter 
from  north  to  south,  33  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  a  little  over  4  feet  high. 
Near  the  center  was  a  skeleton  lying  on  a  circular  i)latforra  of  stones. 
This  platform  or  layer  of  stones  was  about  5  feet  in  diameter  and 
rested  on  the  original  surface  of  the  gound.  The  skeleton  was  .so  far 
decomposed  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  precisely  its  position. 

No.  12  occupies  the  lowest  point  in  the  group  and  is  only  about 
200  yards  from  the  river’s  edge,  on  a  level  about  20  feet  above  the  usual 
water  mark.  It  measured  only2(i  feet  iu  diameter  and  4  in  height,  and 
was  composed  almost  wholly  of  stones,  packed  so  tightly  that  it  was 


Fio.  32.— Plan  of  the  Armstrong  group,  near  Lynxville.  Crawford  county,  Wis. 

difficult  to  remove  them.  The  stones  being  removed  to  the  depth  of 
feet,  a  layer  of  dark  earth  was  reached,  though  still  filled  with  stones. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  layer,  which  extended  downward  18  inches,  was 
a  mass  of  human  bones  so  closely  packed  that  but  little  eaidh  was  mixed 
with  them.  They  occupied  a  space  about  C  feet  in  diameter  and  rested 
on  a  platform  or  layer  of  stones  which  extended  under  the  larger  portion 
of  the  mound.  As  there  were  nine  skulls,  there  were  at  least  nine  individ¬ 
uals  or  rather  skeletons  buried  here.  Among  the  bones  were  two  bear’s 
teeth,  a  few  bone  articles,  some  fragments  of  pottery,  a  piece  of  deer’s 
horn,  and  the  claw  of  some  bird. 

On  top  of  the  high  bluff  immediately  back  of  this  group  is  another 
larger  group  of  mounds,  some  of  which  are  effigies. 

MOUN'I)  IN  PKAIRIK  DU  CIIIKN. 

Thismound,which  is  situated  Just  below  Old  Fort  Crawfoi'd,  and  meas¬ 
ures  (!0  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  o  feet  in  height,  is  noticed  here  on 
account  of  the  excavation  beneath  it.  This  was  12  feet  in  diameter, 
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extending  5  feet  below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  and  was  tilled 
with  dark,  sandy  earth  similar  to  that  of  which  the  mound  was  com¬ 
posed.  Xo  specimens  of  any  kind,  charcoal,  ashes,  or  indications  of 
burial  were  discovered. 


SUK  COULKK  GROCP. 

This  group,  a  plat  of  which  is  given  at  A  in  Fig,  33,  is  situated  near 
the  IMississippi  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  known  as  “  Sue  Coulee.” 
It  consists  of  eighteen  beautiful  round  mounds,  standing  on  a  level 
bench  or  table,  some  30  feet  high,  which  runs  back  to  the  bluff.  They 
have  been  plowed  over  for  about  sixteen  years.  Several  of  them  had 
been  partially  explored  ])revious  to  the  visit  of  an  employe  of  this  Bu¬ 
reau,  but  nothing  could  be  learned  of  the  result. 

At  B,  Fig.  33,  is  shown  a  cross  section  of  Sue  Coulee  at  a-h;  1  is  the 
creek  channel;  2,  the  table  or  bench  on  which  the  mounds  are  located; 
3,  the  bluff  on  the  south 
side;  and  4,  the  bluff  ou 
the  north  side. 

Mound  1,  42  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  5  feet  high, 
was  composed  of  yellow, 
sandy  soil  similar  to  that 
of  the  surrounding  sur¬ 
face,  unstratified  and  no 
excavation  beneath  it. 

Near  the  center  on  the 
original  surface  were  ten 
skeletons  all  piled  to¬ 
gether,  with  their  heads 
in  almost  every  direction, 
the  leg  and  arm  bones 
crossing  one  another. 

Some  stones  were  lying 
immediately  on  them. 

Among  them  was  a  very 
large  flint  spearhead 
and  some  bear  teeth. 

Mound  4,  44  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  4  feet  high, 
was  composed  of  the  same  yellow,  sandy  soil  as  No.  1.  In  the  center^ 
lying  on  the  natural  surface,  were  three  skeletons,  two  of  them  side  by 
side,  heads  east,  the  third  with  the  head  northeast,  the  feet  of  the  latter 
touching  the  feet  of  the  other  two,  and  all  stretched  at  full  length  in  a 
horizontal  position.  They  were  covered  with  stones  as  those  in  No.  1. 

Mound  9,  but  30  feet  iu  diameter  and  24  feet  high,  was  composed  of 
darker  earth  than  those  already  mentioned.  A  single  skeleton,  very 
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iiiucli  decayed,  probably  of  a  comparatively  young  person,  was  found 
lying  on  the  natural  .surface  of  tlie  ground  near  the  center  of  the  mound. 
Some  scattering  pieces  of  charcoal  were  observed,  but  no  stones. 

Mound  12,  48  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high,  was 
composed  throughout  of  the  yellow  earth  heretofore 
mentioned,  but  the  i)ortiou  extending  from  the  depth 
of  3  to  5  feet  was  packed  very  hard  and  tight,  much 
more  so  than  that  above  or  below  it.  Xo  articles  or 
indications  of  burial  were  observed. 

Xo.  1(>  is  the  middle  one  of  the  row  (see  Fig.  33)  of 
five  mounds  running  parallel  to  and  on  the  side  next 
the  Mississippi.  It  measured  45  feet  in  diameter  and 
4  feet  in  height.  In  the  central  portion,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  were  eleven  skeletons  close  together,  with  the 
heads  in  every  direction;  no  implements  or  orna¬ 
ments  accompanied  them,  but  at  some  distance  from 
them,  and  about  a  foot  above  the  level  at  which  the 
skeletons  lay,  was  a  large  broken  pot.  At  the  bottom 
a  pit  had  been  dug  to  the  depth  of  3  feet  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  soil,  in  which  were  four  skeletons,  two  lying  with 
heads  southeast  and  the  other  two,  one  a  child,  with 
heads  northwest.  Xear  the  head  of  the  former  lay  a 
copper  plate.  This  is  lOf  inches  in  length  and  2| 
inches  in  width  at  the  widest  part,  a  thin  sheet  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  but  slightly  un¬ 
even.  Xear  each  end,  on  one  side,  are  four  rows  of 
small,  circular  indentations  (some  of  them  entirely 
through),  which  must  have  been  made  with  a  metallic 
instrument,  as  is  evident  from  the  raised  points  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  plate.  This  lay  just  below 
the  skull  and  near  the  under  jaw.  Xear  the  hand  of 
the  same  skeleton  were  two  long,  slender,  square 
copper  drills  or  spindles,  one  about  9  inches  long  and 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  i)ointed  at  one  end  and 
chisel-shaped  at  the  other;  the  other  7  inches  long 
and  pointed  at  both  ends,  .shown  in  Fig.  34.  Xear 
the  head  of  one  of  these  skeletons  was  a  thin,  cup¬ 
shaped  ornament  of  copper,  i)robably  part  of  an  ear- 
pendant. 

Mound  7,  which  stands  on  the  highest  ground  of  any  of  the  grouj),  is 
quite  symmetrical,  (50  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  column  running  down  in  the  center,  it  consisted  of 
yellow,  sandy  soil.  The  column,  circular  in  outline,  5  to  C  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  (imposed  of  loose  dark  earth,  extended  from  the  highest 
central  i)oint  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  The  yellow  earth 
immediately  .surrounding  it  was  very  hard. 


Fio.  34.— Copper  spin¬ 
dles  from  the  Sue 
Coulee  group,  Craw¬ 
ford  county,  Wia. 
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In  thi.s  coluinii,  at  the  depth  of  5  feet  from  the  toj),  lay  a  mass  of 
human  bones  about  2  feet  thick  which  si)read  over  the  entire  circuit 
of  the  pit.  Although  but  slightly  decayed,  they  were  mostly  broken 
into  pieces;  even  the  skulls  were  in  fragments,  and  all  were  heaped 
together  in  such  confusion  that  it  was  impos.sible  to  determine  the 
number  of  individuals  represented,  but  there  could  not  have  been  less 
than  10  or  12. 

Immediately  below  them  a  small  copper  spindle  was  discovered  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  already  mentioned,  and  some  split  bear  teeth  with  holes 
through  them.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mound  was  a  complete  skeleton, 
lying  at  full  length  on  the  original  surface,  face  up,  head  east,  and 
arms  by  its  side.  Near  the  left  hand  lay  a  flue  copper  ax,  weighing  1 
pound  0  ounces,  a  little  over  9  inches  in  length.  By  the  side  of  this 
was  a  large  round  implement  of  chipped  obsidian,  and  near  the  right 
hand  were  67  small  copper  beads,  a  bear  tooth,  and  the  jaw  bone  and 
some  teeth  of  a  small  quadruped. 

The  respective  distances  of  the  mounds  of  this  group  from  one  another, 
measuring  from  center  to  center,  are  as  follows:  From  1  to  2,  365  feet; 
from  2  to  3,  88  feet;  from  3  to  5,  88  feet;  from  5  to  4,  210  feet;  from  5 
to  6,  55  feet;  from  6  to  7,  238  feet;  from  7  to  8,  105  feet;  from  8  to  9, 
108  feet;  from  9  to  10,  112  feet;  from  7  to  12,  200  feet;  from  12  to  11, 
180  feet;  ft-om  12  to  13,  90  feet;  from  13  to  15,  95  feet;  from  15  to  14, 
()5  feet;  ft’om  15  to  16,  101  feet;  from  16  to  17,  80  feet;  and  from  17  to 
18,  85  feet. 

During  the  grading  of  a  street  that  runs  by  Old  Fort  Crawford  in 
Prairie  du  Chien,  in  a  rise  near  the  fort,  a  number  of  skeletons  were 
unearthed.  One  of  these  had  been  buried  in  a  small  canoe  about  9 
feet  long.  Most  of  the  skeletons  lay  with  the  head  to  the  southeast; 
with  .some  were  brass  or  copper  kettles  with  iron  bails ;  on  the  arm 
bone  of  some  were  bracelets  made  of  thick  copper  wire.  Among  the 
articles  found  was  a  fine  catlinite  pipe  and  one  or  two  other  stone 
pipes. 

VERNON  COUNTY. 

There  are  several  mounds  on  the  foot  hills  or  lower  benches  of  the 
l)luffs  ill  Sec.  15,  T.  11  N.,  R.  7  W.,  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of 
the  county.  The  bluffs  are  very  high  and  steep  with  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  between  them  and  the  Mississippi  river,  sloping,  but  not  too 
steep  to  cultivate,  the  soil  being  very  productive.  A  diagram  shoAving 
the  relative  positions  of  those  examined  is  given  in  Fig.  35. 

No.  1,40  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high  ',  unstratifled.  Nearthe  cen¬ 
ter,  a  foot  and  a  half  below  the  surface  of  the  mound,  was  an  irregular 
layer  of  burned  sandstones,  some  Hat  and  others  irregular  in  form. 
Immediately  beneath  the.se  lay  some  partially  burned  human  bones, 

*  Wlieii  no  refurenct*  is  to  the  form  it  iH  to  bo  iindoratwHl  that  the  mounds  are  <»f  the  simple 

<‘oniral  tyin*. 
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and  near  them  a  single  chipped  stone  hoe.  A  little  northwest  of  the 
center,  at  the  depth  of  5  feet  and  apparently  resting  on  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground,  were  the  remains  of  live  folded  skeletons,  heads 
north  and  faces  west.  Under  one  of  these  was  a  single  perfoiated 
bear  tooth.  The  skeletons  had  been  covered  with  a  niortar-like  sub¬ 
stance  jvhich  was  dry  and  very  hard. 

No,  2,  IdOfeet  northwest  of  No.  1  (measuring  from  base  to  base),  75 
feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  high.  This  was  composed  throughout 
(e.xcept  the  surface  layer)  of  blue  clay  mi.xed  with  sand,  very  hard  and 
tough.  Large  sand.stones,  weighing  ^from  10  to  100  pounds,  occurred 
at  all  depths,  but  not  placed  with  any  regularity  or  according  to  any 
perceptible  plan.  At  the  depth  of  S  feet,  and  hence  slightly  below  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground  and  a  little  southwest  of  the  center,  were 


six  folded  skeletons,  lying  on  the  bottom  with  the  heads  east  and  faces 
north.  As  soon  as  they  were  uncovered  the  bones  fell  to  pieces  so  that 
not  even  the  skulls  could  be  saved.  The  dirt  immediately  around  them 
was  wet  and  sticky. 

No.  3,  60  feet  north  of  No.  2,  40  feet  in  diameter  and  3J  feet  high, 
'fhe  top  layer,  14  feet  in  depth,  consisted  of  black,  rich  loam,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  blue  clay.  The  original  soil  had  evidently  been  removed  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more — in  one  portion  to  the  depth  of  2  feet — 
before  burial.  On  the  north  side,  not  far  from  the  margin,  the  clay,  for  a 
considerable  space,  was  very  hard  and  dry,  immediately  beneath  which 
were  some  four  or  five  folded  skeletons,  with  heads,  so  far  as  could  be 
determined,  in  various  directions.  Near  the  southeast  margin,  at  the 
depth  of  6  feet,  lay  six  other  skeletons  at  full  length  with  heads  in 
different  directions.  Under  one  of  them  were  three  bears’ teeth.  The 
owner  in  a  previous  examination  found  near  the  (;enter,  at  the  depth  of 
15  or  18  inehes,  a  long  string  of  glass  beads. 
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No.  4,  300  feet  north  of  No.  3,  0.5  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  liimh. 
At  the  depth  of  4  feet  eiglit  skeletons  were  lying  at  full  length  on  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground,  with  heads  east  and  faces  up.  They  lay 
on  the  natural  slope  of  the  bench,  .so  that  the  heads  were  higher  than 
the  feet.  Their  relative  positions  are  given  in  Fig.  30  (a  horizontal 
section  of  the  mound),  the  larger  figures  indicating  adult  skeletons 
and  the  small  one  that  of  a  child.  IJnder  the  one  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  row  were  several  bear 
teeth,  and  near  them  and  at 
the  same  depth  lay  the  under 
jaw  of  some  animal.  At  the 
head  of  each  skeleton  was  a 
large,  irregular  piece  of  sand¬ 
stone.  The  composition  of  this 
tumulus  was  chiefly  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  light  yellow  clay 
nnstratified. 

No.  5,  30  feet  northwest  of 
No.  4,  was  80  feet  in  diameter, 

5  feet  high,  and  more  flattened 
on  topthan  is  usual  with  tumuli 
of  this  type.  On  the  northern 
side,  at  a  depth  of  3  feet,  two 
folded  skeletons  were  discoA^- 
ered,  under  one  of  which  were 
several  copperheads,  and  under 
all  bears’  teeth.  About  the  center  and  near  the  bottom  was  a  single 
skeleton  also  folded  and  under  the  head  Avere  several  bears’  teeth.  In 
the  southern  side,  at  tlie  depth  of  5  feet,  a  single  A^ery  fine  lance  head 
was  discoA'ered;  no  bones  were  near  it. 

No.  0,  125  feet  northwest  of  No.  5,  85  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high, 
Avas  composed  of  rich  blactk  earth  interspersed  Avith  sandstones.  Near 
the  center,  at  the  bottom,  la>^  a  single  badly-decayed  skeleton,  oA^er 
which  Avas  heaped  an  irregidar  pile  of  sandstones  of  various  sizes. 

No.  7,  20  yards  northwest  of  No.  (!,  50  feet  in  diameter  and  5.^  feet 
high,  consisted  chiefly  of  di’y,  yellow  clay.  In  the  noi’thern  side  at  the 
depth  of  5  feet  Avere  three  or  four  much  decayed  skeletons,  apparently 
folded,  with  heads  east  and  faces  north  and  in  the  southern  portion  at 
the  depth  of  2  feet  the  Iragmeuts  of  a  stone  pipe.  Under  the  latter 
Avas  an  irregular  pile  of  burned  sandstones;  but  no  ashes  or  coals 
Avere  di.scovered,  from  Avhich  fact  it  is  inferred  that  the  stones  AA^ere 
placed  here  after  having  been  subjected  to  fire. 

WHITK’S  GHOCl’. 

In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  in  Sec.  28,  T.  14  N.,  R.  7  \V., 
on  land  owned  by  Mr.  U.  White,  is  a  group  of  small  circular  mounds 


Fig.  36. — Plan  of  Mound  No.  4,  Battle  i.slaiul,  Vernon 
roimty,  Wiaconsiii. 
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extending  in  a  nearly  straight  line  along  the  margin  of  the  sandy  level 
known  locally  as  “Sand  Prairie,”  where  it  descends  to  the  lower  bot¬ 
tom  lands  of  Raccoon  river.  This  level  extends  to  the  blntis  abont  a 
half  mile  distant,  which  are  here  very  high  and  steep.  A  plan  of  the 
groni)  is  given  in  PI.  ii,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  contains  2li 
mounds  of  various  sizes. 

No.  1  of this  group,  35  feet  in  diameter  and  3^  feet  high,  was  composed 
throughout  of  black,  sandy  soil  similar  to  that  around  it.  Six  inches 
below  the  surface,  at  the  center,  fragments  of  a  red  earthenware  vessel 
were  found,  but  so  rotten  that  they  fell  to  pieces  on  being  handled.  A 
little  north  of  the  center,  at  the  bottom,  lying  on  the  natural  sand 
stratum,  were  the  remains  of  four  skeletons,  heads  north.  Another 
skeleton  was  found  in  the  southern  side  at  the  same  depth,  folded, 
head  south,  face  east;  over  the  skull  was  a  small  lance  head. 

No.  2,  immediately  north  of  No.  1,  touching  it  at  the  base,  was  45  feet 
in  diameter  and  3  feet  high.  It  was  composed  throughout  of  earth 
similar  to  the  surrounding  soil.  Five  skeletons  were  found  at  various 
depths,  from  2  to  4  feet.  Some  were  lying  at  full  length,  others  folded 
with  heads  in  various  directions,  but  were  all  so  soft  that  none  could 
be  saved. 

No.  3, 1()()  feet  north  of  No.  2,  40  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  was 
not  stratified.  The  skeleton  of  a  child  was  lying  near  the  center  at  the 
depth  of  18  inches,  head  west.  Under  the  head  was  a  brass  ornament 
wrapped  in  cotton  cloth,  and  about  the  position  of  the  breast  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  another  metallic  ornament,  also  a  few  glass  beads.  This  skele. 
ton  had  evidently  been  incased  in  a  wooden  coffin  of  some  kind,  but 
whether  of  bark  or  boards  could  not  be  determined.  In  the  southwest¬ 
ern  side  the  skeleton  of  an  adult  was  discovered  at  the  same  depth, 
folded,  with  head  south.  Nothing  else  was  observed,  save  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  pottery  near  the  surface. 

No.  4,  about  100  feet  northeast  of  No.  3,  measured  50  feet  in  diameter 
and  4  feet  high,  unstratified.  Nothing  was  discovered  in  this  mound. 

No.  (5,  100  feet  northwest  of  No.  5,  oblong,  .50  feet  in  diameter  north 
and  south,  and  4  feet  high,  was  composed  of  black,  sandy  soil  from  the 
fields.  In  the  northern  side,  at  tlie  depth  of  2  feet,  were  ten  skeletons, 
some  folded  and  others  stretched  out  on  their  backs,  heads  in  every 
direction.  A  little  west  of  the  center,  at  the  depth  of  4  feet,  two  more 
were  found  folded,  with  the  heads  west.  On  the  skull  of  each  of  these 
was  a  tliick  copper  plate,  apparently  beaten  out  of  native  copper  witli 
rude  implements.  The  larger,  over  the  southern  skull,  represented  in 
Fig.  37,  is  8  inches  long  by  4^  inches  wide.  About  0  inches  above  it 
was  a  fine  large  lance  head.  The  other  plate  is  nearly  square,  4J  inches 
by  4^  inches.  The  bones  were  so  rotten  and  soft,  except  immediately 
under  the  copper  plates,  that  none  of  them  could  be  preserved.  Fresh¬ 
water  shells  were  scattered  through  the  mound  at  various  depths. 
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In  No.  7, 25  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high,  nothing  was  discovered 
save  a  single  skeleton  near  the  northern  edge,  a  foot  below  the  surface, 
and  a  few  fragments  of  pottery  near  the  head. 

No.  8,  diameter,  G5  feet;  height,  0  feet;  unstratified;  disclosed 
nothing. 

No.  1),  diameter,  00  feet;  height,  5  feet;  unstratitied;  contained 
nothing  worthy  of  notice. 


Fig.  37. — Copper  plate  from  Mound  No.  6,  Wtlte's  group  (No.  8833(5,  National  Museum). 


No.  10,  50  feet  in  diameter  and  4^  feet  high.  A  vertical  section 
of  this  mound  is  shown  in  Fig.  38.  The  top  layer,  2  feet  thick,  consisted 
of  black,  loose,  sandy  loam  similar  to  the  surrounding  soil  of  the  field. 
Six  skeletons  were  lying  in  this  near  the  center,  some  folded,  others 
stretched  at  full  length,  heads  in  different  directions.  The  next  or 
lower  layer,  3  feet  thick,  and  extending  downward  slightly  below  the 
original  surface,  consisted  of  red  clay  very  largely  mixed  with  sand. 
Skeletons  were  found  in  this  at  various  depths.  A  little  south  of  the 
center  the  original  soil,  below  layer  No.  2,  had  been  hollowed  out  to  the 


Fig.  38. — Section  of  Mound  No.  10,  White’s  group. 


gravel.  This  excavation  was  about  7  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  I  foot 
deep.  In  it  were  the  remains  of  a  single  adult  skeleton,  stretched  at 
full  length,  face  up,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  hard  black  muck.  The 
bones  were  nearly  all  gone,  but  their  forms  and  positions  could  be 
traced.  Under  the  skull  was  a  fine  lance  head,  and  about  2  feet  south, 
in  the  same  excavation,  a  magnificent  chipped  implement  of  obsidian, 
represented  in  Fig.  31). 

12  ETH - 0 
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No.  11,  toucliiu}.  No.  10  tlic  iiortliciist,  oO  toct  iii  diiiniotci  fiiid  ■! 
f’eethigli,  was  composed  cliiefly  of  a  dark,  sandy  soil,  about  10  leet  of  the 
central  portion  being  of  yellow  clay  and  sand  mixed.  In  the  southern 
portion,  at  the  depth  of  2  feet,  were  two  very  soft,  folded  skeletons, 
heads  west.  A  little  southwest  of  the  center,  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  a 
few  human  bones  were  found  incased  in  hard,  black  muck  or  mortar- 
like  substance,  and  immediately  under  them  some  copper  beads.  Near 
the  center,  at  about  the  same  depth,  was  a  folded  skeleton,  with  the 


Fig.  39. — Obsidian  implemeut  from  Mound  No.  10,  White’s  prroiip. 


head  northeast,  also  incased  in  the  hard,  black  muck.  By  the  skull  was 
a  broken  earthen  pot  and  a  bottle-shaped  vase,  short  neck  and  flat  bot¬ 
tom.  The  broken  pot,  which  has  been  jiartially  restored  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Fig.  40,  is  equal,  if  not  superior  in  the  ([uality  of  the  ware,  to 
any  mound  pottery  discovered  in  the  Mississipiii  valley.  A  jasper 
lance  head  was  discovered  a  little  north  of  the  center  near  the  base. 
The  other  mounds  of  the  group,  which  are  small,  simple  tumuli  of  the 
conical  type,  were  not  opened.  Their  sizes  are  as  follows: 


Js’o. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

No. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

r 

Feet. 

Feft. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

12 

15 

4 

17 

50 

4 

‘  13 

35 

3 

18 

35 

2 

U 

•25 

3 

19 

20 

2 

15 

20 

2 

20 

50  by  35 

4 

’• 

50 

21 

40 
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About  half  a  uiilo  south  of  Xo.  1  of  this  grou]),  ou  Sec.  .Tl,  sanu* 
towuship,  stands  an  isolated  mound  of  the  same  type,  which,  upon 
opening,  proved  to  be  unstratified,  as  most  of  the  others  already  men¬ 
tioned.  Diameter  about  50  feet  and  height  7  feet.  Ou  the  west  side  a 
few  soft  and  badly  decayed  human  bones  were  discovered  at  the  depth 


Fig.  40. — Pot  from  Mound  Ko.  11,  White’s  group. 


of  2  feet.  On  the  east  side  similar  bones  were  found  at  the  depth  of  4 
feet,  and  on  the  southwest,  at  the  same  depth,  the  fragment  of  a  large 
sea  shell  {Bmycon  perverHum). 

GRANT  COI'NTY. 

On  the  bluffs  north  of  Sinepy  creek  are  the  remnants  of  two  groups 
or  lines  of  mounds.  These  were  visited  in  1880  by  Col.  Norris,  and  in 
1890  a  second  visit  was  made.  Such  portions  of  the  groups  as  have 
been  subject  to  cultivation  have  entirely  disapjieared.  On  the  narrow 
promontory  overlooking  the  river  is  a  row  of  small  conical  mounds,  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  rough  stones  from  the  adjoining  bluff.  Five  of  these 
mounds  were  opened  in  1880.  All  contained  human  bones,  w’hich  in 
two  cases  were  charred. 

Many  of  the  bones  in  these  mounds  were  dis(;onnected  and  often 
broken  as  though  deposited  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed,  probably 
after  exposure  of  the  bodies  on  scafl'olds  or  after  jirevious  burial. 

On  a  second  jiromontory,  east  of  the  first,  across  a  deep  ravine,  is  a 
group  of  works  consisting  of  two  ettigy  mounds  and  one  oblong  mound. 
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Other  oblong?  mounds,  said  to  have  been  situated  to  the  north  of  these, 
liave  been  olditerated  by  the  plow.  The  most  soutliern  of  the  effigy 
mounds  would  seem  never  to  have  been  linished.  The  body  is  represented 
by  a  well-rounded  ridge,  and  the  head  and  forelegs  are  i)resent,  but  only 
a  trace  of  one  of  the  hind  legs  appears.  These  mounds  are  in  a  forest 
and  have  not  been  disturbed  by  the  whites.  The  other  animal  figure 
is  somewhat  larger,  the  body  being  90  feet  long.  The  legs  are  unusually 
long,  the  length  from  the  toes  to  the  back  line  being  upwards  of  40  feet. 
The  head  is  merely  a  heavy  rounded  projection,  and  the  tail  is  so  ob¬ 
scure  as  to  be  barely  traceable. 

WOKKiS  NEAR  CASSVIELE. 

About  1  mile  south  of  Cassville  the  road  traverses  a  bench  or  level 
bottom,  which  is  seldom  overflowed,  extending  from  the  bluffs  to  a 
bayou,  a  distance  of  nearly  1  mile.  Near  this  road  on  one  side,  when 
visited  in  1880,  were  two  lines  of  works,  consisting  of  effigy,  circular, 
and  elongate  mounds,  and  on  the  other  a  single  row  of  circular  mounds. 
These,  except  1  and  2,  are  shown  in  their  respective  forms  and  positions 
in  Fig.  41. 


No. 

Length. 

Height. 

Shape. 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1 

10  by  20 

3 

Oblong . 

Ordinary  earth  mound. 

2 

10  by  30 

3 

....do  . 

Opened;  noiliinjj  found. 

3 

90 

4 

Effigy . 

Probably  represents  an  elk. 

4 

90 

4 

_ do . 

Do. 

5 

6 

7 

150 

5 

Effigy . 

Lizard;  head  and  ho<ly  feet,  tail  60  feet. 

8 

45 

3 

Oblong . 

Ordinary  earth  mound. 

9 

72  by  84 

4 

Effigy . 

A  well-formed  bird. 

10 

20 

2 

Circular . 

Opened ;  nothing  found. 

a 

120  by  84 

4 

Effigy . 

Probably  an  eagle. 

Nos.  12  to  15  are  small  circular  and  oval  mounds  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  road  in  a  line  south  of  the  Eagle’s  head;  Nos.  1(5  to  28  the  row 
of  circular  mounds  on  the  west  side  of  the  road.  The  latter  vary  in 
diameter  from  15  to  40  feet  and  in  height  from  3  to  5  feet.  Quite  a 
number  of  these  had  i)reviously  been  opened,  and,  as  was  ascertained, 
presented  evidences  of  intrusive  burials. 

Excavations  were  made  in  a  number  of  the  mounds  of  this  and  adja 
cent  groups,  but  nothing  was  discovered  save  human  bones  in  the 
last  stages  of  decay. 

This  locality  was  revisited  in  1890,  when  slight  traces  of  these  works 
were  seen.  The  railroad  had  been  carried  directly  through  the  group 
and  an  immense  gravel  pit  now  occupies  the  site.  About  three-fourths 
of  one  of  the  bird  figures  remain  and  some  shapeless  hillocks  mark  the 
line  of  conical  mounds. 
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Stone  cairns  containing  fragments  of  decaying  hnmaii  bones  were 
found  on  top  of  the  adjacent  blutf ;  and  upon  the  bank  of  t  lie  bayou  near 
Cassville  is  a  circular  mound  40  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  in  the 
base  of  which,  beneath  the  hard  earth,  were  four  skeletons  of  adults  in 
a  much  better  state  of  preservation. 


Fig.  41. _ Effigy  mounds  near  Cassville,  Grant  county,  isconsin. 

The  large  Dewey  farm,  now  owned  by  Gen,  Newberry,  extending 
from  1  to  3  miles  north  ofCassville,  is  literally  dotted  over  with  mounds 
and  other  works.  This  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  modern  Indians, 
who  used  these  earthen  structures  as  depositories  for  their  dead,  hence 
intrusive  burials  are  very  common  here.  lu  a  number  explored,  ot 
which  only  the  bottom  central  core  remained  undisturbed,  nothing  was 
found  except  decaying  human  bones  and  very  rude  stone  implements. 

A  remarkable  series  of  mounds  is  situated  upon  the  bluffs  about  3 


Sfi  MOUND  EXPLORATIONS. 

Utiles  iioitli  <tf  (Jiissville.  These,  remarks  Mr.  Holmes,  may  be  taken 
as  ail  illustration  of  the  earthworks  of  this  region.  The  bluffs  are 
here  upwards  of  300  fe«‘t  in  height  and  are  very  abrupt  on  the  margins 
overlooking  the  river.  The  horizontal  beds  of  massive  magnesian  lime¬ 
stone  outcroi)  ‘Tiong  the 
brink,  giving  a  series  of 
gi’ay  esearjied  itromon- 
tories,  between  which 
are  notch-like  recesses 
cutbythedrainage.  The 
steep  faces  of  the  bluff" 
are  without  timber,  but 
•|  the  recesses  and  the  uj)- 
I  Iter  surfaces  are  covered 
^  with  forests;  this,  to- 
gether  with  the  dense 

S3 

I  growth  of  underbrush, 
^  make  exploration  ex¬ 
es  tremely  difficult. 

;§  Between  Muddy  creek, 

1  which  comes  out  of  the 
bluff's  at  right  angles 

S  to  the  river  e.scarpment 
■g  and  the  Sandy,  a  rivulet 
^  emerging  three-fourths 
°  of  a  mile  farther  south, 

2  there  is  a  tongue  of  the 
i  plateau  divided  into  sev- 
o  eral  parts  at  the  outer 
^  end  and  connected  by  a 

narrow  ridge  with  the 
main  plateau.  This  out¬ 
standing  mass  is  a  mile 
in  length  and  at  the 
widest  part  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  wide.  Mounds  are 
found  ujton  the  main  crest  as  well  as  upon  most  of  the  spurs.  This 
(listribution  in  groups  was  determined  apparently  by  the  topography, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  map.  (Fig.  42.) 

The  main  lines  of  works  occupy  the  crest  of  the  principal  ridge, 
which  borders  Muddy  creek  on  the  south.  Beginning  at  the  outer 
jtoint  we  follow  the  curved  ridge  encountering  first  six  oblong  mounds 
of  th(‘,  usual  character,  then  a  conical  mound  standing  somewhat  alone, 
and  beyond  this  a  series  of  eight  conical  mounds  connected  into  a  chain 
by  low  ridges.  Traversing  a  distance  of  about  700  feet  a  .second  chain- 
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group  is  encountered,  and  at  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  this  lies  the  only 
effigy  mound  of  the  system  so  far  as  observed.  Bast  of  this  a  broken 
series  of  oblong  and  chain  mounds  continues  indetinitely.  On  the 
southern  spurs  of  the  promontory  are  three  additional  groiips  of  con¬ 
ical  and  oblong  mounds  following  the  crests  of  the  ridges  and  termi¬ 
nating  near  the  escarped  ])oints. 

All  of  these  works  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  A  few 
have  been  dug  into  by  relic  hunters.  The  two  isolated  conical  mounds 
are  of  average  size,  being  about  25  feet  in  diameter  and  between  3  and 
4  feet  high.  The  oblong  mounds  are  straight  even  ridges,  ranging  from 
80  to  125  feet  in  length  and  from  10  to  20  in  width,  and  in  height  rarely 
exceeding  34  feet. 

The  chain  mounds  are  of  particular  interest.  They  have  been  built 
with  much  care  and  are  wonderfully  preserved.  The  cones  average 
less  than  20  feet  in  diameter  and  are  from  2  to  4  feet  in  height.  The 
distance  from  center  to  center  varies  from  30  to  40  feet  and  the  con¬ 
necting  ridges  of  earth  are  about  10  feet  wide  and  trom  2  to  3  feet 
high. 

The  most  noteworthy  member  of  the  series  is  the  effigy  mound.  It 
is  perhaps  more  suggestive  of  the  puma  than  of  any  other  quadruped. 
This  work  is  well  preserved,  but  the  loose  vegetable  mold  of  which 
it  is  composed  does  not  admit  of  the  preservation  of  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eralized  form,  no  matter  to  what  extent  the  individuality  of  the  original 
shai)e  was  developed. 

The  full  length  of  the  figure  may  be  given  as  144  feet,  although  the 
tail  is  very  indistinct  toward  the  extremity.  The  head  is  toward  the 
east  and  exhibits  no  other  feature  than  a  slight  projection  for  the  nose. 
The  characters  of  the  animal  have  received  proper  attention.  The  body 
is  full  and  rounded  and  the  extremities  fall  oil  gradually  in  width  and 
height.  The  curves  of  the  back  and  legs  are  well  rendered,  and  the 
whole  conception  is  presented  with  sufficient  spirit.  The  distance  from 
the  toes  to  the  back  line  is  36  feet.  The  body,  at  the  point  of  greatest 
relief,  is  not  over  3J  feet  high. 

The  mounds  of  this  group  appear  to  be  composed  mainly  of  vegetable 
mold  obtained  on  the  spot. 

The  conical  mound,  situated  upon  the  very  brow  of  the  bluff,  is  25  feet 
in  diameter  and  4  feet  high.  A  broad  trench  carried  through  it  revealed 
only  the  decayed  bones  of  a  child,  extended  at  full  length  beneath  the 
central  core  of  hard,  dry  earth.  Pits  sunk  in  the  oblong  mounds 
brought  nothing  to  light.  A  number  of  circular  mounds  on  the  adja¬ 
cent  bluffs  was  also  opened,  but  nothing  save  decayed  human  bones 
was  found  in  them. 

WOKKS  NKAK  WYAI.USING. 

Four  excellent  illustrations  <#  the  remarkable  mound  groups  of  Wis¬ 
consin  are  to  be  seen  near  Wyalusing,  a  station  on  the  Burlington  and 
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Northern  Hiiilroad.  The  village  of  Wyalusing  is  picturesquely  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  narrow  strip  of  alluvial  land  between  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  blulf,  which  here  rises  abrui)tly  in  a  single  step  to  the  height 
ot  350  feet.  These  bluffs,  as  those  elsewhere  in  tirant  county,  are  the 
margin  of  a  plateau  wliich  extends  eastward  from  the  escar]>ment. 
The  margin  of  this  plateau  is  cut  by  numerous  streams  and  is  for  the 
most  i^art  too  rugged  for  cultivation.  In  the  marginal  region  the 
ridges  separating  the  streams  are  often  narrow,  but  have  rounded 
and  somewhat  level  crests,  which  were  favorite  resorts  of  tlie  mound 
builders. 

Upon  the  steep  timbered  bluff  that  rises  above  the  village  of  Wya- 
lusing  is  found  a  line  of  earthworks  following  the  crest  of  a  nearly 
straight  ridge.  The  i)rincipal  work  of  the  group  is  an  animal  effigy,  a 
quadruped.  It  is  of  large  size  and  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser¬ 
vation.  Singularly  enough  it  does  not  occupy  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  river,  but  lies  in  a  shallow  depression  in  the 
slope  between  the  crest  and  the  margin  of  the  steep  bluff  overlooking 
the  village.  The  head  is  toward  the  south  and  the  legs  extend  down 
the  gentle  slope  toward  the  river.  The  form  is  perfe<!tly  preserved, 
the  body  is  well  rounded  and  the  outline  is  eveiy  where  distinct.  So 
perfect  is  the  preservation  that  the  extension  representing  the  ears  or 
horns  shows  a  slight  parting  at  the  outer  end,  and  the  two  legs  of  esich 
pair  are  separated  by  a  shallow  depression  throughout  their  entire 
length.  The  feeling  for  correct  form  possessed  by  the  builders  even 
in  this  rude  method  of  realization  is  indicated  by  the  outline  which 
defines  the  forehead,  by  the  curves  of  the  back  and  belly,  and  of  the 
gambrel  Joints  of  the  legs,  as  well  as  by  the  relief  which  expresses 
something  of  the  rotundity  and  I'elative  prominence  of  the  parts. 
What  additional  details  of  form  have  been  effaced  by  the  lapse  of 
time  can  not  be  determined. 

The  length  of  the  work  from  the  forehead  to  rump  is  115  feet;  the 
length  of  the  head  is  47  feet;  the  distance  from  the  feet  to  the  back, 
representing  the  full  height  of  the  figure,  is  50  feet;  the  width  of  the 
body  is  28  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  legs  about  20  feet.  The  relief 
does  not  exceed  3^  feet  at  any  point,  the  ears,  nose,  and  legs  not 
exceeding  half  that. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  1).  W.  Derby,  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  mound 
relics,  dug  into  the  body  of  this  effigy  about  the  locality  of  the  heart, 
and  found  human  bones  and  an  earthen  vessel  about  the  size  of  the 
crown  ot  an  ordinary  hat.  The  vessel  had  a  Hat  bottom,  but  was  so 
fragile  from  decay  that  no  part  of  it  could  be  preserved. 

Itunning  ap])roximately  parallel  with  the  greatest  length  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  figure  and  occupying  the  crest  of  the  ridge  is  a  row  of  oblong 
mounds.  These  vary  from  a  straight  line  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  (^rest,  and  in  orientation  vary  from  8.125°  E.  to  S.  15  W.  Tlie  largest 
one  is  1(K)  feet  in  length  and  the  shortest  00  feet.  The  width  averages 
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about  20  fe<*t  and  thehei},dit  is  iii  no  case  f,oeater  than  d.i  feet.  On  tlie 
rounded  surface  of  the  north  end  of  the  ridf^e  is  a  miiiiber  of  small 
circular  depressions  that  may  represent  old  dwelling  sites;  others  are 
seen  on  a  level  space  about  100  feet  north  of  the  animal  figure.  The 
ridge  terminates  at  the  north  in  a  rounded  i)oint  and  at  the  south  in 


a  long  narrow 


one,  and  is  con- 


neeted  with  the  chain  of  ridges 
on  the  east  by  a  broad  saddle; 
along  this,  and  extending  for  an 
indefinite  distance,  is  an  almost 
continuous  series  of  mounds  most¬ 
ly  of  the  oblong  type.  In  the  older 
cultivated  fields  only  traces  of  the 
works  are  found,  but  in  the  new 
ground,  and  in  the  wooded  areas, 
the  forms  are  fully  preserved. 

There  is  no  telling  what  was  the 
original  extent  of  these  wonderful 
lines  of  mounds,  or  what  their 
connection  with  the  other  series, 
the  remnants  of  which  are  found 
on  nearly  every  part  of  the  bluffs 
where  tillage  has  not  destroyed 
them. 

A  second  group  of  more  than 
usual  interest  is  located  upon  the 
promontory  that  overlooks  the 
village  on  the  north.  This  prom¬ 
ontory  extends  to  the  northward, 
as  a  narrow  ridge  with  an  uneven 
crest,  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 

Derby  and  beyond.  Its  trend  is 
parallel  with  the  river,  from  which 
it  rises  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees 
or  more.  On  the  opposite  side  it 
falls  off  with  abruptness  to  a 
little  stream  which  runs  to  the 
southward  and  passes  out  at  the 
north  end  of  the  village.  From 
the  railroad  bridge  at  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  stream  we  ascend  the 
point  of  the  i)roinontory  by  a  series  of  slopes  and  cliffs  to  the  height  of 
about  200  feet;  beyond  this  point  the  ridge  extends  to  the  northward 
and  is  narrow,  and  for  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  nearly  horizontal. 

Upon  the  level  crest,  which  is  forest  covered,  are  four  mounds;  at 
the  south  are  two  conical  mounds  and  at  the  north  two  mounds  repre- 


Fig.  43. — Mound  group  near  Wyalusing,  Grant 
county.  Wisconsin. 
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sentiiif' animals,  distributed  as  shown  in  Fig.  43.  All  are  in  an  excel 
lent  state  of  preservation  save  where  recent  excavations  conducted  by 
Mr.  Derby  have  mutilated  them.  The  southern  mound  was  conical  in 
shape  and  about  20  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high.  When  Mr.  Derby 
began  his  excavations  the  eastern  half  of  the  cone  was  covered  with 
rough  stone  slabs  obtained  from  the  vicinity.  In  digging  into  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  mound  four  stones  as  large  as  a  human  head  were  found  near 
the  surface.  At  the  depth  of  a  foot  a  circle  of  stones  was  encountered, 
having  a  diameter  of  4  feet;  at  a  depth  of  about  2  feet  the  top  of  a  cis¬ 
tern,  3^  feet  in  diameter,  of  well  laid  stones,  was  uncovered.  This  was 
3  feet  deep  and  had  been  built  upon  the  surface  of  the  limestones  of 
the  blutf.  The  well  was  tilled  with  black  earth,  in  which  were  found 
seven  oblong  shell  beads,  a  copper  celt  of  ordinary  shape,  and  a  red 
pipestone,  platform  pipe;  outside  of  the  well  a  Hake  of  Hint  was  found, 
and  some  curious  lines  of  colored  sand  were  observed.  These  seemed 
to  radiate  roughly  from  the  center  of  the  mound  and  were  followed  to 
the  circumference  by  the  explorers.  Wide  trenches  were  carried  across 
the  mound  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south. 

The  second  mound  was  much  like  the  first  and  is  still  perfect,  save 
for  the  sinking  of  a  pit  in  the  center.  Nothing  of  interest  was  found. 
The  pre.sent  diameter  is  over  30  feet  in  the  line  of  the  ridge  and  some¬ 
what  less  across  it.  The  height  is  G  feet. 

A  little  over  100  feet  to  the  north  of  this  mound  is  the  first  animal 
mound.  The  creature,  possibly  a  bear,  is  represented  as  lying  upon  its 
side  with  the  head  to  the  south  and  the  feet  to  the  east.  The  body  is  a 
neatly  rounded  ridge  70  feet  long  and  nearly  25  feet  wide,  and  has  a 
relief  of  nearly  4  feet.  The  head  is  about  30  feet  long,  the  projection 
representing  the  ears  being  very  slightly  indicated  and  difficidt  to 
define.  The  low  ridge  representing  the  forelegs  is  straight,  while  that 
for  the  hinder  ones  is  bent,  thus  defining  the  gambrel  joint.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  toes  to  the  back  line  is  a  little  less  than  40  feet.  This 
figure  is  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  type  of  effigy  works. 

The  other  effigy  mound,  150  feet  to  the  north,  is  of  a  form  somewhat 
unusual.  It  is  spread  out  upon  the  ridge,  after  the  fashion  of  a  lizard 
or  alligator.  The  head  is  toward  the  south,  and  is  merely  a  rounded 
projection  of  the  body  embankment.  The  tail  at  the  opposite  end  is 
upwards  of  35  teet  long,  but  is  very  attenuated  and  indistinct  toward 
the  tip.  The  body  is  a  rounded  ridge  3J  feet  high  and  less  than  20 
feet  wide,*  and  the  legs,  extended  to  the  right  and  left,  are  low  embank¬ 
ments  of  earth,  the  forelegs  being  bent  forward  and  the  hinder  ones 
backward,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Passing  north  along  this  ridge,  another  series  of  mounds  is  encoun¬ 
tered.  The  first  member  is  an  oblong  mound,  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  beyond  the  residence  of  Mr.  Derby.  This  is  followed  by  a  series 
of  works  in  which  are  oblong,  conical,  and  animal  mounds,  some  of 
which  are  almost  obliterated  by  the  j)low. 
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On  the  crest  of  the  bluff,  north  of  tlie  hist  mentioned  mounds  and 
just  south  of  tlie  Wisconsin  river,  is  a  continuous  straight  line  of 
mounds,  all  of  which,  except  two,  are  elongate,  embankment-like  struc¬ 
tures,  giving  to  the  line  the  appearance  of  an  interrupted  wall.  Of  the 
two  exceptions  one  is  oval  and  the  other  is  an  effigy  mound,  probably 
intended  to  represent  an  elk.  Several  of  these  mounds  were  oiiened, 
but  in  none,  except  the  third  from  the  south  end  of  the  line,  was  any¬ 
thing  found.  This  is  somewhat  oval,  24  feet  in  diameter,  and  4  feet 
high.  In  the  center  was  a  rude,  irregular  stone  coffin  or  vault  of  flat 
sandstones,  so  arranged  aronnd  the  single  skeleton  that  a  large  one 
sufficed  to  cover  it  from  animals.  The  bones  were  in  the  last  stages  of 
decomposition. 

The  top  of  this  bluff',  for  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  is  literally  cov¬ 
ered  with  these  works,  which  are  uniformly  placed  so  near  the  brink  of 
the  descent  to  the  Mississippi  as  to  present  a  clear  cut  outline,  except 
where  the  view  is  obstructed  by  trees.  As  the  position  is  a  command¬ 
ing  one,  and  as  very  few  of  the  works  were  intended  or  used  for  burial 
purposes,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  other  object  the  builders  could 
have  had  in  view  in  their  construction  than  that  of  defense.  But  how 
they  were  made  available  for  this  purpose  without  encircling  any  area 
or  without  closing  the  numerous  openings  is  difficult  to  understand. 

On  the  NW.  i  of  Sec.  20,  T.  6  N.,  E.  6  W.,  about  1  mile  east  of  the 
works  just  mentioned,  is  another  group  of  considerable  interest.  This 
consists  of  one  continuous  line  of  circular  and  effigy  mounds,  number¬ 
ing  30  in  all. 

THK  ELEPHANT  M()CN1>. 

This  effigy,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  w  ritten,  is  situated 
on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  21,  T.  5  N.,  R.  0  W.,  in  Bloomington 
township,  4  miles  south  of  Wyalusing.  It  lies  on  the  right  side,  head 
south,  in  a  depression  between  two  drift  sand  ridges,  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Cincinnati  bottom.  This  bottom  extends  fi’oui  the  bluff  on  one 
side  to  a  large  bayou  on  the  other,  and  is  just  above  the  overflows  of 
the  Mississippi.  Although  the  mound  has  been  under  cultivation  tor 
five  years,  the  outlines  are  yet  distinct.  “  By  a  hasty  measurement,” 
says  Col.  Norris,  who  incidentally  visited  it  while  engaged  by  the  Bureau 
in  the  northwest,  “  I  made  its  entire  length  to  the  front  of  the  head  135 
feet,  the  width  across  the  body  from  55  to  60  feet,  the  height  varying 
from  3  to  6  feet.  I  made  a  rude  sketch  of  it  on  the  spot  with  pencil,  for 
the  ])urpose  of  showing  the  so-called  trunk  as  I  saw  it.  There  is  a 
depression  some  4  or  5  feet  deep  between  the  trunk  and  hreast,  and  a 
kind  of  slight  platform  or  apron-like  extension  on  the  upper  or  back 
part  of  the  head,  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  or  half  as  high  as  the  rest  of 
the  head.  Whether  the  resemblance  to  an  elephant,  which  arises 
almost  wholly  from  the  proboscis- like  extension  to  the  head,  is  due  to 
intentional  work  done  by  the  builders  or  has  resulted  from  the  drift¬ 
ing  of  the  loose,  sandy  soil,  of  which  it  is  mainly  composed,  is  a  ques- 
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tion  (lifiicult  to  decide.  I  can  only  say  that  1  rei)resent  it  as  I  found 
it.”  Til  is  sketch,  which  is  not  reproduced  here,  shows  the  trunk  sonie- 
what  distinctly  as  curved  inward  toward  the  fore  legs.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  should  be  considered  a  part  of  the  effigy.  If 
both  Mr.  Warner  and  Col.  Norris  show'  correctly  what  they  saw',  the 
trunk  was  evidently  a  shifting  line  of  sand. 


Fig.  44. — Elephant  nionnd.  according  to  Middleton’s  survey  in  1884.  ^ 


In  November,  1884,  Mr.  Middleton  was  dii’ected  to  call  to  his  assist¬ 
ance  a  civil  engineer  and  make  a  regular  and  careful  survey  of  this 
mound  for  the  purpose  of  modeling  it  for  the  New'  Orleans  Exposition. 
This  was  very  carefully  done,  and  the  result  is  show'ii  in  outline  in  Fig. 
44.  His  report  in  reference  to  it,  as  seen  at  that  time,  is  as  follows : 

“  The  ‘  Elephant  mound  ’  is  located  on  the  southeast  (juarter  of  Sec, 
21,  T.  5  N.,  E.  6  W.,  Bloomington  township,  in  a  long  rectangular 
depression  or  rather  cul  de  sac  as  shown  in  PI.  iii,  the  level  of  which 
is  a  few  feet  only  above  high  water.  The  immediate  spot  on  w  hich  it 
stands  is  a  little  higher  than  the  general  level  around  it.  For  200 
yards  north  the  surface  is  even,  with  a  slight  rise  to  the  foot  of  the 
bank.  This  bank  is  about  20  feet  higher  than  the  mound  level.  Going 
east  along  line  a  b  (PI,  iii)  the  ground  at  first  dips  slightly,  but  rises 
a  little  as  it  approaches  the  foot  of  the  bank,  which  is  here  about  30 
feet  above  the  mound  level.  South  towards  c  the  surface  is  flat  for 
more  than  000  yards.  The  bank  on  the  west  is  about  the  same  height 
as  that  on  the  east.  About  200  yards  south  is  an  effigy  mound,  a  bird 
with  outspread  wings,  head  south.  Near  by  there  are  a  number  of 
round  mounds  placed  in  a  line  and  tw  o  or  three  long  mounds. 

“  Plowing  over  it  for  a  number  of  years  has  considerably  reduced 
the  height  of  the  elei)hant  effigy,  and  has  rendered  the  outlines  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  head  and  back  somewhat  indistinct,  but  the  body  betw'cen 
the  legs  is  quite  plain.  It  is  gently  rounded  on  the  surface,  the  high- 
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est  points  teing  at  the  hip,  where  it  is  nearly  4  feet  high.  Entire 
length,  140  feet;  width  across  the  body  to  the  farther  end  of  the  hind 
leg,  72  feet;  across  the  body  between  the  legs,  55  feet;  across  the  hotly 
and  fore  leg,  77  feet;  across  the  neck,  40  feet;  length  of  head  from  back 
to  nozzle,  00  feet;  width  of  hind  leg  at  the  body,  32  feet;  at  the  foot, 
15  feet;  length  of  hind  leg,  22  feet;  across  the  fore  leg  at  the  body,  28 
feet;  at  the  foot  15  feet;  length  of  fore  leg,  28  feet.” 


Fig.  45  is  another  view  of  this  mound,  which  is  an  exact  copy,  re¬ 
duced  to  half  size,  of  the  original  manuscript  pencil  sketch  by  Jared 
Warner,  from  which  the  figure  in  the  Smithsonian  Eeport  for  1872  was 
made. 


SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY. 

MANITOWOC  AND  SUEBOYGAX  MOUNDS. 

There  are  some  scattering  mounds  on  the  hills  bordering  the  Sheboy¬ 
gan  marshes  on  the  north.  These  are  usually  isolated,  simple  conical 
tumuli,  though  some  are  in  irregular  groups  on  elevated  situations. 

The  only  one  opened  (the  rest  had  been  previously  explored)  was 
situated  on  a  sandy  ridge  half  a  mile  north  of  the  marsh  and  100  feet 
above  it.  It  was  about  50  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  5  feet  higli. 
After  passing  through  18  inches  of  surface  soil  the  central  mass  was 
struck,  which  appeared  to  be  composed  of  earth  mingled  with  firebeds, 
charcoal,  ashes,  and  loose  stones.  Near  the  center  of  this  mass,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mound,  a  large  human  skeleton  in  a  sitting  posture  was 
discovered,  apparently  holding  between  its  hands  and  knees  a  large 
clay  vessel,  unfortunately  in  ft-agments.  These  were  covered  over  by 
an  irregular  layer  of  flat  bowlders.  Nothing  else  worthy  of  notice  was 
found. 

About  2  miles  west  of  this,  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  marsh,  was 
another  mound  of  similar  form  and  slightly  larger,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  opened  by  Mr.  Hoissen  of  Sheboygan.  It  was  found  literally 
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filled,  to  the  depth  of  2^  feet,  with  huniaii  skeletons,  many  of  which  were 
well  preserved  and  evidently  those  of  modern  Indians,  as  with  them 

were  the  nsnal  modern  weaj)- 
ons  and  ornaments.  Heneath 
these  Avas  a  mass  of  rounded 
bowlders  aggregating  several 
Avagon  loads,  beloAv  whieh  were 
some  40  or  oO  skeletons  in  a 
sitting  posture,  in  a  circle, 
around  and  facing  a  very  large 
sea  shell.  This  specimen, Avhich 
with  the  other  articles  taken 
from  this  mound  is  in  Mr.  Ilois- 
sen’s  collection,  measures  21 
inches  in  length  and  29  in  cir¬ 
cumference  at  its  greatest 
girth. 

l*'iO.  46 _ Inclosure  near  Sheboygan,  Sheboygan  county^  JuSt  SOUtll  of  the  OUtlct  of 

AVisconsiii .  t  •  n  ^  • 

the  marsh  is  a  small,  oval  in- 
closure,  Avith  an  opening  at  one  end  of  some  4  or  5  feet.  It  consists  of  a 
single  wall  3  feet  high  and  a  ditch  about  two  feet  ileep  (shown  in  Fig.  46). 

BARRON  COUNTY. 

TllK  KICK  LAKE  MOUNOS. 

The  only  explorations  in  this  county  Avere  around  liice  lake.  This 
group,  a  plat  of  which  is  given  in  PI.  iv,  is  situated  at  Kice  lake 
village,  on  sec.  16,  T.  35  N.,  E.  11  W.,  about  half  a  mile  above  Eed 
Cedar  river.  The  land  at  this  point  is  somewhat  broken,  and  the 
area  occupied  by  the  group  is  cut  by  a  small  ravine  that  runs  northeast 
to  the  lake.  Some  of  the  mounds  are  on  gravely  knolls,  a  few  in  the 
ravine,  some  on  the  slope  up  to  the  level  which  runs  back  to  a  ridge  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  and  some  on  this  level.  The  location  was  well 
chosen  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  procuring  a  supply  of  food,  as  game 
and  fish  are  still  abundant  and  wild  rice  formerly  grew  on  the  lake. 

The  group  consists  of  fifty-one  mounds,  chiefly  of  the  ordinary  coni¬ 
cal  form.  There  are  no  effigies  or  long  slender  embankments  in  it.  Two 
of  the  long  tyiie,  however,  were  found  at  the  other  end  of  the  village. 

The  construction  varies  so  little  that  few  only  will  be  described  as 
samples  of  the  rest,  No.  1,  for  instance,  as  representing  Nos.  24, 26,  35, 
39,  46,  and  45.  This  stands  in  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  about  10  feet 
above  the  Avater  level  and  about  500  feet  from  the  shore  of  the  lake; 
diameter,  28  feet ;  height,  4  feet.  The  construction,  as  shown  in  figure 
47,  Avas  as  follows,  commencing  at  the  top:  First,  a  layer  of  dark  vege¬ 
table  mold  (a),  2  inches  thick  which  had  formed  since  the  mound  was 
abandoned,  next,  a  layer  (h)  of  sandy  loam  Avith  a  slight  admixture  of 
clay;  third,  the  core  (c),  forming  the  central  and  remaining  portion  of 
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the  structure  and  resting  on  the  original  surface  of  the  gully.  This 
consisted  of  clay  mixed  with  sand  and  was  very  hard.  It  appeared  to 
be  composed  of  small,  rounded  masses  about  IG  to  18  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  G  to  10  inches  thick,  doubtless  representing  the  loads  deposited 
by  the  builders.  Lying  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  under¬ 
neath  the  core,  were  two  skeletons  (1  and  2)  bundled,  as  was  the  case 
with  nearly  all  found  in  this  group.  The  bundling  was  done  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  long  bones  together  as  closely  as  possible  around  the  ribs,  the 
vertebral  bones  being  placed  here  and  there  so  as  to  render  the  bundle 
as  compact  as  possible.  Close  to  these  were  the  charred  remains  of 
another  skeleton  (3)  pressed  into  a  layer  scarcely  exceeding  an  inch  in 
thickness,  but,  as  there  were  no  signs  of  tire,  ashes,  or  coals  on  the  sur¬ 
face  beneath,  burning  must  have  taken  place  before  burial.  As  all  the 
skeletons  were  under  the  core,  and  the  small  masses  heretofore  men¬ 
tioned  showed  no  signs  of  disturbance,  they  must  have  been  buried  at 
one  time. 

Mound  24  measured  but  22  feet  in  diameter  and  3  in  height.  It  dif¬ 
fered  from  No.  1  only  in  containing  four  skeletons,  none  of  them  charred. 


Mound  2G,  but  25  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  contained  four 
skeletons  of  the  original  burial  and  three  of  intrusive  burial,  as  did  also 
No.  35. 

In  No.  4G  there  had  been  seven  original  burials,  at  the  base  of  the 
core,  as  usual,  one  of  a  child, — no  intrusive  burials. 

No.  8,  oval  in  outline,  3G  feet  long,  2G  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  high, 
differed  from  the  others,  as  it  lacked  the  core  and  layer  of  sandy  loam. 
With  the  exception  of  the  top  layer  of  vegetable  mold  it  consisted  of 
yellowish  clay  mixed  with  sand,  probably  taken  from  the  immediately 
surrounding  surface.  Six  skeletons  were  found  in  it;  the  first,  3  feet 
south  of  the  apex  and  at  a  depth  of  2  feet.  No.  2  a  foot  and  a  half 
south  of  the  first.  These  two  ap])eared  to  have  been  buried  at  the 
same  time,  or  nearly  so,  and  most  likely  were  intrusive  burials.  No.  3 
was  at  the  bottom,  on  the  original  sui-face,  under  No.  1;  No.  4  afoot 
northeast  of  3;  No.  5  two  feet  east  of  the  last;  and  No.  G  a  foot  north 
of  No.  5.  The  last  four  skeletons  were  probably  the  first  interments 
in  the  mound,  and  appear  to  have  been  buried  about  the  same  time 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  bundled,  and  the  bones  clean  and  white, 
although  so  soft  as  to  fall  in  pieces  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

Mound  No.  11,  standing  east  of  No.  8,  is  also  oblong,  35  feet  long, 
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and  23  feet  wide.  The  construction  the  same  as  tlie  pn'ceeding.  There 
had  been  five  original  and  five  intrusive  buriahs,  the  latter  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  the  others  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound, 
in  the  north  end.  All  of  the  skeletons  were  buTulled,  those  near  the 
surface  being  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  those  in  the  hot 
tom.  A  large  pine  stump  was  standing  over  the  latter,  the  roots  of 
which  had  broken  them  up  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mound  42,  standing  in  the  ravine,  measured  27  feet  in  diameter  and 
4  feet  high.  The  construction  was  found  to  be  similar  to  that  of  ITo. 
1;  first,  the  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mold;  then  .sandy  loam  and  the 
clay  core;  but  here  was  a  pit  in  the  original  .soil,  rectangular  in 
form,  3  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  1  in  depth,  the  sides  and  ends  Har¬ 
ing.  In  this  mound  there  had  been  three  intrusive  and  two  original 
burials.  Two  skeletons  of  the  former  were  in  the  southwest  part,  at  the 
depth  of  2  feet;  the  third  in  the  center  at  the  depth  of  4  feet,  a  cut 
having  been  made  in  the  top  of  the  core  to  receive  it.  The  material  of 
the  layer  over  it  had  a  disturbed  appearance;  indicating  that  these 
were  intrusive  burials. 

Two  other  skeletons  wer(“  found  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  bundled  as 
usual.  The  bones  of  these  two  are  larger  than  those  of  any  of  the 
other  skeletons  of  this  group.  Mounds  numbered  41,  47,  and  48  were 
so  similar  in  every  respect  to  42  as  to  need  no  further  notice. 

Mound  49  stands  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  gravelly  ridge  .south  of 
the  gully,  20  or  25  feet  above  the  Avater  level  of  the  lake;  its  diameter 
being  20  feet  and  height  5  feet.  It  was  found  to  consist,  except  the  top 
layer,  of  an  unstratified  mass  of  dark  brown  loam  with  a  considerable 
mixture  of  sand  and  gravel,  having  the  same  appearance  as  the  soil  of 
the  ridge  on  which  it  stands;  an  occasional  lump  of  clay,  .similar  to  the 
load  masses  heretofore  spoken  of,  was  observed.  Under  this  main  layer 
or  body  of  the  mound,  near  the  center,  was  an  oval  pit,  diameters  2  and 
24  feet,  and  1  foot  in  depth.  This  mound  furnished  evidence  as  usual 
of  both  intrusive  and  original  burials.  The  original  burials  were  two 
adults  in  the  pit;  these,  as  also  the  skeletons  of  the  intrusive  burials, 
being  bundled,  an  indication  that  the  two  peoples  who  buried  here  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  race.  Mounds  28  and  36  were  similar  throughout 
to  1^0.  49. 

GROUP  ON  SEC.  10,  T.  35  N.,R.  11  W. 

These  mounds,  which  are  on  the  opposite  .side  of  the  lake  from  the 
preceding,  are  all  of  the  round  or  conical  type  and  are  located  on  a 
point  of  land  .some  25  feet  above  and  overlooking  the  lake  and  the  other 
village  Just  described.  No.  8,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  group,  meas¬ 
ured  45  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high.  Commencing  at  the  top,  the 
first  3  feet  was  a  layer  of  sandy  loam;  the  remainder  was  a  hard  core 
of  clay  mixed  with  sand,  made  up  of  small  masses,  like  those  heretofore 
described.  The  latter  rested  on  a  layer,  about  an  inch  thick,  of  what 
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seemed  to  be  the  decayed  vegetable  material  of  the  original  surface  of 
the  ground.  A  skeleton  vas  discovered  southeast  of  the  center,  only 
3  inches  below  the  surface,  bundled.  Fragments  of  a  skull  were  found 
near  the  center  at  the  depth  of  2  feet.  Here  there  were  evidences  that 
a  grave  had  been  dug  in  the  mound  after  it  had  been  completed,  and  a 
body  buried  in  bark  wrappings,  but  all  save  these  fragments  of  the 
skull  had  completely  decayed.  A  third  was  at  the  same  depth.  Four 
feet  east  of  the  center  was  another  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  but  the  skull 
in  this  case  was  wanting  from  the  bundle.  In  the  apex  of  the  central 
core,  ill  which  a  cut  had  been  made  for  its  reception,  was  a  fifth  at  a 
depth  of  3^  feet  from  the  top  and  0  inches  in  the  core.  No  skeletons 
were  toiind  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mound,  though  at  two  points  the 
earth  was  similar  in  character  to  that  which  results  from  decayed  bodies 
and  probably  marked  burial  places.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mound, 
south  of  the  center,  was  the  only  relic  obtained,  a  copper  drill  or  spin¬ 
dle,  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  34;  this  is  7^  inches  long,  a  little  over 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  square,  and  pointed  at  each  end.  When  found  it 
was  ujiright. 

Mound  12,  situated  w^est  of  No.  8,  in  a  thicket,  measured  32  feet 
in  diameter  and  3i  in  height.  The  upper  layer  consisted  of  loose  sandy 
loam,  like  the  surrounding  surface.  The  remainder,  of  sand  and  clay,  very 
hard,  rested  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  Under  this  was  a 
pit,  length  7  feet,  width  at  one  end  4  feet,  at  the  other  5^,  depth  2  feet, 
its  walls  perpendicular  and  bottom  flat.  Three  bundled  skeletons,  the 
only  ones  found  in  the  mound,  were  in  this  pit.  With  one  were  a  few 
copper  beads. 

Mound  14,  standing  120  feet  from  the  lake  shore,  measured  but  26  feet 
in  diameter  and  a  little  over  3  feet  in  height.  The  construction  was 
similar  to  that  of  No.  8;  first  a  layer  of  sandy  loam,  1  foot  thick,  then 
the  core,  2  feet  thick ;  but  in  this  case  there  was,  immediately  below 
the  second  layer,  a  stratum  of  charcoal  4  inches  thick,  covering  an  area 
G  feet  in  diameter,  and  immediately  below  it  a  layer  of  burned  earth  3 
inches  thick  and  covering  the  same  area.  Underneath  this,  on  the 
original  surface,  were  the  remains  of  three  bundled  skeletons  partially 
burned.  The  remains  of  two  logs,  which  had  been  nearly  consumed  by 
fire,  could  be  traced  in  the  layer  of  burned  earth.  They  must  have  been 
about  6  feet  long  and  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter.  They  were  parallel, 
within  a  foot  of  each  other,  and  had  evidently  been  laid  on  the  earth 
covering  the  skeletons,  but  there  were  no  indications  of  a  wooden  vault. 
The  evidence  seemed  conclusive  that  the  fire  had  been  kindled  here 
after  the  skeletons  and  logs  were  in  place.  The  first  skeleton  was  in 
the  center  under  the  two  burned  logs,  and  the  indications  were  that  it 
had  been  wrapped  in  birch  bark,  parts  of  which,  although  both  wrap¬ 
pings  and  bones  were  charred,  Avere  obtained.  The  other  two  skeletons 
were  north  and  west  of  this  central  one,  and  one  of  them  showed  but 
little  of  the  eflects  of  the  fire,  while  the  other  was  nearly  consumed. 
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rfontliward,  outside  of  this  burned  area,  but  under  tlie  core  or  layer, 
were  two  other  skeletons,  which  seemed  to  have  been  buried  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other  three. 


ROCK  COUNTY. 

In  1886  Rev.  S.  I),  1‘eet  explored  an  elligy  mound,  probably  repre¬ 
senting?  a  turtle,  in  the  group  near  the  waterworks  at  Beloit.  The 
results  of  this  examination  he  reports  in  substance  as  follows: 

This  mound  was  found  by  measurement  to  be  80  feet  long,  the  length 
of  the  body  and  tail  being  equal,  each  40  feet;  the  width  of  the  body 
across  the  middle  15  feet,  and  across  the  ends  30  feet. 

Other  parties  had  taken  off’  the  top  before  his  examination.  A  broad 
trench  running  through  the  middle,  lengthwise,  was  carried  down  to 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  Here  he  found  8  skeletons,  bun¬ 
dled,  lying  on  the  original  surface  of  the  mound.  The  dirt  over  them 
showed  evidences  of  fire,  but  was  not  baked.  The  particulars,  which 
resemble  closely  those  observed  in  another  effigy  of  the  same  kind 
belonging  to  the  same  groiq)  opened  by  Prof.  S.  Eaton,  maybe  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows:  First,  the  mound  consisted  of  black  loam;  second,  the 
earth  was  packed  tightly  about  the  bones;  third,  no  gravel  was  found 
above  the  skeletons,  but  the  original  gravel  of  the  bluff’  was  immedi¬ 
ately  below  them,  indicating  that  the  top  soil  had  been  removed  before 
burial;  fourth,  the  bodies  were  laid  on  the  surface  and  the  material  of 
the  mound,  scraped  from  the  surrounding  area,  thrown  over  them ;  fifth, 
the  bodies  or  skeletons  were  evidently  not  interred  in  an  extended  posi¬ 
tion,  for  the  bones  of  each  individual  were  folded  or  heaped  together, 
pieces  of  the  skull  in  some  instances  resting  upon  them ;  they  were 
probably  “bundled”  skeletons,  buried  after  thetiesh  had  been  removed; 
sixth,  there  were  no  implements  or  ornaments  of  any  kind  with  them; 
seventh,  some  of  the  bones  were  tolerably  well  preserved,  others  much 
decayed ;  and  eighth,  all  of  the  skeletons  were  those  of  adults. 

The  bones  of  each  skeleton  were  in  a  separate  pile  or  bundle,  those 
of  the  lower  extremities  being  doubled  up  along  the  trunk,  but  the 
skull  in  most  cases  placed  on  top.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
burial  had  taken  place  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed,  probably  by 
exposure  on  platforms  or  scaffolds — a  custom  which  seems  to  have  been 
followed  by  the  mound-building  clans  of  this  section.  Under  one  body 
there  was  a  small  layer  of  stones.  These  stones  were  burned,  smoked, 
and  cracked,  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to  great  heat.  Two  or  three 
pieces  of  dirt  were  taken  out  which  were  flat  on  one  side,  as  though 
the  dirt  had  been  wet  and  packed  down  upon  bark  and  then  left  to  dry 
out,  or,  possibly,  a  fire  had  been  kindled  upon  it,  so  as  to  take  the  color 
out  of  it.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  where  the  fire  had  been  placed.  Pieces 
of  coal  were  scattered  through  the  dirt  and  some  of  the  bones  showed 
signs  of  fire,  though  it  was  apparent  that  the  bodies  could  not  have 
been  cremated. 
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IOWA. 

The  explorations  made  in  this  state  on  behalf  of  tlie  Ibireau  were 
conlined  to  the  counties  bordering  on  or  adjacent  to  tlie  Mississippi 
river,  and  chiefly  in  the  extreme  northeastern  section. 

Some  of  the  -works  of  this  .section  evidently  belong  to  the  same  type 
as  those  of  Wisconsin,  elligy  or  tigure  mounds  being  found  in  one  or 
two  of  the  extreme  northeastern  eounties  of  the  state,  showing  that 
the  tiibes  -whicli  reared  the  singular  structures  in  Wisconsin  were  not 
limited  geographically  by  the  Missi.ssippi,  although  they  extended 
beyond  it  but  a  short  distance  and  over  a  comparatively  small  area. 

As  -u  e  pioceed  southward  a  change  in  the  mode  of  construction  and 
in  other  respects  becomes  apparent,  indicating  the  presence  of  different 
tribes;  yet  there  is  sufficient  resemblance  in  the  two  classes  of  works 
to  indicate  ethnic  relationship,  or  at  least  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
culture  state. 

ALLAMAKEE  COUNTY. 


This  northeastern  county  of  the  state  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  much  of  it  watered  by  the  Little  Iowa  and  its 
branches,  all  of  which  have  worn  deep  channels  through  the  Potsdam 
sandstone,  which,  whether  remaining  as  castellated  cliffs  300  or  400 
feet  high  or  rounded  oft  to  bold  bluffs  or  terraced  slopes,  results  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  charming  contour  and  sheltered  valleys  of  a  mountain  region. 

rOTTEKY  CIHCLE  AND  OTIIiat  WORKS. 

About  i  miles  above  New  Albin,  on  the  Little  Iowa  river,  is  an  exten¬ 
sive  group  ot  earthworks,  consisting  of  inclosures,  lines  of  small  mounds, 
excavations,  etc.,  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Lane,  and  re])re- 
sented  in  PI.  v.  The  largest  work  is  an  inclosure,  marked  A,  and 
shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  48,  to  which  the  name  “pottery 
circle”  has  been  applied.  It  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  bluff 
overlooking  the  Little  lowariv^er  and  an  interv'ening  bog  beyond,  prob- 
ably  the  former  channel  of  the  river.  It  is  almost  exactly  circular  in 
form  with  clear  indications  of  straight  .stretches  (not  shown  in  the 
figure),  as  though  .somewhat  polygonal,  the  curve  being  broken  on  the 
eastern  side,  where  it  touches  the  brink  of  the  bluff,  is  there  made  to 
conform  to  the  line  of  the  latter.  The  ends  at  the  southeast  overlap 
eacdi  other  for  a  short  distance,  leaving  at  this  point  an  entrance  way, 
the  only  one  to  the  inclosure.  A  ditch  runs  around  the  imside  from 
the  entrance  on  the  south  to  where  the  wall  strikes  the  bluff  on  the 
north,  but  is  wanting  along  the  bluff  .side  and  overlapping  portion. 
The  north  and  .south  diameter,  measuring  from  center  to  center  of  the 
wall,  is  251  I'eet;  from  east  to  west,  235  feet;  the  entire  outer  circum¬ 
ference,  807  feet ;  the  length  of  the  straight  portion  along  the  bluff. 
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100  feet,  and  of  tln^  overlapidng  portion  at  the  entrance,  45  feet.  The 
wall  is  quite  uniform  in  size,  about  4  feet  high  and  from  25  to  27  in 
width,  and  the  ditch  about  8  or  10  feet  wide  and  from  1  to  3  feet  dee]). 
The  entrance  is  10  feet  wide,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  ditch 
along  this  portion.  On  the  north,  adjoining  the  wall  on  the  outside 


and  extending  along  it  for  about  100  feet,  is  an  excavation.  Fig.  48 
(see  plan  and  section),  35  feet  wide  at  the  widest  i)oiut  and  3  deep. 

As  this  ground,  including  the  circle,  has  been  under  cultivation  for 
fifteen  years,  it  would  be  supposed  that  the  height  of  the  wall  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  originally,  but  this  is  doubtful.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  probable  it  was  originally  about  20  leet  wide  and  not  more  than  3 
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leet  liiffli,  composed  mainly  ot  yellowisli-brown  clay,  obtained,  in  part 
at  least,  trom  the  ditch,  but  that,  during’  occupancy,  tlie  accumulation 
of  numerous  bones  of  animals  used  for  food,  stone  chips,  river  shells 
broken  pottery,  and  dirt,  and  since  abandonment  the  accumulation  of 
sand,  drifted  by  the  winds  from  the  crumbling  sandstone  butte  over¬ 
looking  it,  have  not  only  tilled  the  ditch,  but  elevated  the  whole  inte¬ 
rior  area  and  the  wall  2  teet  or  more.  This  accumulation  of  sand  is  so 
great  and  so  uniform  over  the  adjacent  plateau  that  fifteen  years  of  cul¬ 
tivation  has  not  reached  the  clay  of  the  original  natural  surface,  nor 
has  it  unearthed  or  penetrated  to  the  bones,  pottery  fragments,  and 
other  refuse  matter  covering  the  original  surface  in  the  circle. 

Three  trenches  4  feet  wide  were  dug  through  this  wall  from  side  to 
side  and  down  to  the  original  soil.  The  first  was  run  through  the 
northern  portion  opposite  the  large  excavation.  Here  was  found,  first 
a  layer  ot  sand  about  1  foot  thick;  next,  an  accumulation  of  refuse 
material  mixed  with  earth,  forming  a  layer  from  1  to  2  feet  thick;  and 
below  this  the  original  clay  embankment  2  feet  thick,  resting  on  the 
original  surface.  A  section  of  the  ditch,  embankment,  and  excavation 
at  this  point  is  shown  in  Fig.  48.  The  dotted  line  a  h  indicates  the 
natural  surface;  No.  1,  the  original  clay  layer  of  the  embankment  or 
wall;  No.  2,  the  layer  of  earth  and  refuse  material  with  which  the  ditch 
is  filled;  and  No.  .3,  the  top  layer  of  sand. 

In  No.  2  were  found  charcoal,  ashes,  fragments  of  pottery,  fractured 
bones,  etc. 

Trench  No.  2,  opened  through  the  west  side,  gave  a  similar  result. 
No.  3,  in  the  southern  part,  across  the  lap  of  the  walls  and  entrance 
way,  varied  in  .showing  less  clay  and  no  distinct  ditch. 

A  broad  belt  of  the  inner  area  on  the  east  side  next  the  bluff  wall 
was  excavated  and  carefully  examined.  It  was  found  to  consist  of  the 
same  kind  of  accumulations  as  No.  2  in  the  first  trench,  except  that 
here  the  shells  were  more  numerous  and  there  were  many  burnt  stones. 

SQUARE  EARTHWORK. 


PI.  V,  is  situated  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  plateau,  on  the 
margin  of  the  bluff,  facing  west.  It  consists  of  a  wall  from  12  to  15  feet 
broad  and  2  to  4  feet  high,  along  three  sides  of  a  nearly  regular  par¬ 
allelogram.  The  length  of  the  wall  on  the  south  is  175  feet,  that  on 
the  east  150,  with  traces  of  a  ditch  on  the  outside;  that  on  the  north, 
200  feet. 

About  30  feet  east  of  the  northeast  corner,  which  is  the  highest  point 
adjacent  to  the  work,  and  above  the  inclosed  area,  is  an  excavation  now 
about  3  feet  in  depth. 

Within  this  square  inclosure  are  three  small  mounds,  which  were 
opened  with  the  following  results: 

No.  1,.30  feet  long  by  20  wide  and  4  high,  was  found  to  consist  of  atop 
layer  of  loose  sand  1  foot  thick,  the  remainder  of  hard  yellowish  clay. 
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In  the  latter  were  several  Hat  sandstone  fragments,  and  beneath  them, 
on  the  original  siirfaee  of  the  ground,  amuehdeeayed  human  skeleton, 
with  a  few  stone  c'hips,  Ihtio  shells,  and  Iragments  ot  pottery. 

No.  2,  18  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high,  wuxs  mainly  a  loo.se  cairn 
of  sandstones,  covering  traces  of  human  bones,  charcoal,  and  ashes. 

No.  3,  15  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high,  a  stone  pile  or  cairn  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth  and  heaped  over  a  mass  of  charred  bones,  charcoal, 
ashes,  and  some  fragments  of  ixottery. 

This  inclosure  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  pottery  circle,  and,  like 
it,  well  situated  for  defense,  but  not  so  well  constructed  and  apparently 
more  ancient. 

THE  OBLONG  WORK. 

This  is  an  oblong  inclosure,  situated  south  of  the  group  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  just  across  an  impassable  slough,  and  is  the  one  marked  E 
in  PI.  V.  It  is  on  a  sloping  terrace  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff,  which  rises 
abruptly  behind  it  to  the  height  of  200  feet.  The  end  walls  run  from 
this  bluff  to  the  margin  of  the  slough,  where  there  is  also  another 
descent.  Along  this  margin  runs  a  connecting  wall  some  300  feet  in 
length.  The  wall  at  the  west  end  is  100  feet  long;  that  at  the  ea.st  end 
175,  The  height  varies  from  1  to  3  feet  and  the  width  from  10  to  15 
feet.  On  the  outside  of  each  end  wall  is  a  washout,  possibly  marking 
the  ditclu'S  from  which  the  dirt  to  form  the  walls  was  taken. 

MOUNDS. 

Extending  southward  from  the  pottery  circle  to  the  bluff’  bank  that 
margins  the  slough,  a  distance  of  aboixt  half  a  mile,  and  expanding  at 
the  southern  end  to  an  eipial  extent,  is  a  dry,  undulating  plateau.  On 
the  eastern  half  of  this  area  are  six  parallel  lines  of  mounds  ruuning 
northea.st  and  .southwest  (mai’ked  P  in  PI.  V  ),  mo.stly  circular  in  form, 
varying  in  diameter  from  15  to  40  feet  and  in  height  troin  2  to  0  feet. 
A  few,  as  indicat(*d  in  the  figure,  are  oblong,  varying  in  length  from  50 
to  100  feet.  The  number  in  the  gi-oup  exceeds  100. 

An  examination  I'evcaled  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  mounds, 
much  of  the  area  between  them  was  used  as  a  burying  place,  and  that 
scattered  here  and  there  between  the  graves  were  charcoal  and  ashes, 
stone  chips,  shells,  etc.  Both  in  the  mounds  and  these  graves  there 
was  a  comixact  layer  of  hard,  light-colored  earth,  having  much  the 
appearance  of  lime  mortar,  ixrobably  clay  and  ashes  mixed  together, 
which  had  undergone  the  action  of  fire.  As  the  burials  in  these  inter¬ 
mediate  spots  were  .seldom  over  18  inches  deep,  the  only  soil  above  the 
hard  layei'  which  covered  them  was  the  sterile  sand  from  the  sandy 
butte  marked  C  on  the  platxs  w  hile  the  mounds  xvere  uniformly  covered 
with  a  layer  of  richest  .soil,  although  behw  this  and  covering  the  skel¬ 
etons  was  the  layer  of  hard,  light  colored  earth. 

A  trench  cut  through  the  oblong  mound  of  this  group  (No.  1) 
revealed  nciar  the  center  an  oblong  i»ile  of  loo.se  .sandstones,  beneath 
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which  was  found  a  crypt  or  rude  stone  coffin  about  6  feet  long  and  18 
inches  wide,  formed  by  tirst  placing  flat  sandstones  on  the  natural  clay 
surface  of  the  ground,  then  other  slabs  edgewise  at  the  sides  and  ends, 
aud  a  covering  of  similar  stones.  Within  this,  extended  at  full  lengtli, 
with  the  head  nearly  west,  was  tlie  skeleton  of  an  adult,  but  too  much 
decayed  for  jjreservatiou.  With  it  were  some  stone  chijts,  rude  stone 
scrapers  or  skinners,  a  Unio  shell,  and  some  fragmcMits  of  pottery  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  found  in  the  i)ottery  circle. 

THE  SAND  HUTTIO. 

This  prominent  feature  of  the  area  (marked  0  iu  PI.  v),  which,  by 
the  eroding  influence  of  wind  and  rain,  has  covered  the  plateau  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  or  more  with  sand  since  the  works  were  constructed,  is 
about  100  feet  high  at  its  northern  end  and  150  at  the  southern  extrem¬ 
ity.  On  the  narrow  crest  are  three  small  circular  mounds,  in  which 
were  found  human  bones,  fragments  of  pottery,  etc.  The  same  com¬ 
pact  earth  as  found  elsewhere  Avas  also  encountered  in  these,  showing 
them  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  people. 

WALLED  VAULT. 

Ill  the  side  of  the  eastern  bluff,  about  half  Avay  down  from  the  toil, 
is  a  somewhat  singular  work  (marked  F).  This  is  a  room  or  vault 
about  11  feet  square,  excavated  iu  the  face  of  the  bluff  and  roughly 
wmlled  up  with  flat  sandstones.  Although  many  of  these  stones  are 
too  large  to  be  handled  by  an  ordinary  man,  they  Avere  evidently 
brought  by  some  means  from  the  sand  butte,  aud  several  are  still  on 
the  top  of  the  bluff  above  the  vault.  The  back  aud  most  of  the  end 
walls  are  sustained  by  the  bank,  standing  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  but  the 
front,  although  built  of  the  larger  pieces,  especially  about  the  door¬ 
way,  is  only  about  half  as  high.  A  careful  examination  of  the  interior 
revealed  nothing  but  charcoal,  ashes,  and  decaying  firebrands,  Avhich 
might  possibly  have  resulted  from  the  burning  of  a  timber  roof. 
The  regularity  with  Avhich  the  Avails  were  built,  and  the  square  corners, 
aside  from  all  other  indications,  suggest  that  this  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  the  Avork  of  a  different  people  from  those  Avho  con¬ 
structed  the  circle  and  mounds  of  the  plateau.  It  Avas  probably  made 
by  some  white  or  half-breed  trapiier  Avithin  the  past  two  centuries. 

Among  the  results  of  the  exploration  of  this  interesting  group  may 
be  noted  the  following:  That,  although  human  skeletons  and  bones 
Avere  found  iu  great  numbers  in  the  mounds  and  under  the  surface 
of  the  plateau,  none  were  found  within  the  pottery  circle  or  nearer  than 
200  yards  of  it.  Those  found  were  sometimes  mingled  iiromiscuously 
with  charcoal  and  ashes,  but  were  usually  Avhole  skeletons,  frequently, 
but  not  always,  lying  horizontally  near  the  natural  surface  of  tlie 
ground,  Avithoutany  apparent  system,  except  that  tliey  AA  cre  unilormly 
covereil  Avith  from  1  to  3  feet  of  A-ery  hard  earth,  seemingly  mixed  Avith 
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ashes  or  something  of  a  similar  nature  and  color,  giving  this  covering 
the  appearance  of  dried  lime  or  mortar. 

Fragments  of  j)ottery  weie  found  in  abnndance  in  the  circle,  in  the 
monnds,  in  the  washouts,  and  in  tact  at  almost  every  i)oint  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  group.  -ludging  by  the  fragments,  for  not  a  single 
entii’o  ves.sel  was  obtained,  the  prevailing  forms  were  the  ordinary 
earthen  pot  with  ears,  and  a  flask  or  gonrd-shai)ed  vase  with  a  rather 
broad  and  short  neck.  The  latter  were  the  larger  ones  and  were  usually 
too  thin  for  use  in  cooking,  or  even  for  holding  liquids.  The  paste  of 
which  this  pottery  was  made  had  evidently  been  mixed  with  pounded 
shells.  The  only  ornamentation  observed  consisted  in  the  varied  forms 
given  the  handles  or  ears,  and  indentations  or  scratched  lines. 

Nearly  all  the  implements  found  were  of  stone,  exceedingly  rude, 
being  little  Ise  than  stone  flakes  with  one  sharp  edge,  many  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  resharpened  and  used  as  knives,  scrapers,  and 
skinners.  Some  had  been  worked  into  moderately  fair  perforators  or 
<lrills  for  making  holes  in  horn,  bone,  or  shell,  specimens  of  .^11  these 
with  holes  having  been  found. 

The  immense  quantity  of  charred  and  fractured  bones,  not  only  of 
Ashes,  birds,  and  the  smaller  (piadrupeds,  such  as  the  rabbit  and  fox,  but 
also  of  the  bear,  wolf,  elk,  and  deer,  shows  that  the  occupants  of  this 
place  lived  chiefly  by  the  chase,  and  hence  must  have  used  the  bow  and 
arrow  and  spear;  yet,  strange  to  say,  less  than  a  dozen  arrow  or  spear 
heads  were  found,  and  these  so  rude  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name. 
A  single  true  chiiiijed  celt,  three  sandstones  with  mortar- shaped  cavi¬ 
ties,  and  a  few  mullers  or  flat  stones  used  for  grinding  or  some  sim¬ 
ilar  purpose,  were  obtained.  The  specimens  of  other  materials  obtained 
consist  of  fragments  of  horn,  evidently  cut  around  by  some  rude  instru¬ 
ment  and  then  broken  off  at  about  a  finger’s  length  and  possibly 
intended  to  be  shaped  into  more  perfect  implements,  or  probably 
handles  for  knives.  Several  horn  and  bone  punches  and  awls  were 
also  found,  and  among  them  one  that  is  barbed,  and  another  with  a  per¬ 
foration  through  the  larger  end. 

ANCIE.NT  INCLOSUKE  ON  llAYS’S  FARM. 

On  the  farm  of  ]\Ir.  A.  D.  Hays,  2  miles  southwest  of  New  Albin,  is 
the  circular  inclosure  shown  in  Fig.  49.  This  is  situated  on  the  lower 
bluff  just  above  the  iioiiit  where  the  Little  Iowa  river  enters  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  The  bluff  here  is  about  100  feet  higher  than  the  bottoms 
which  border  these  streams,  and  continues  along  the  Mississippi  for 
some  distance  at  about  the  same  height,  with  small  circular  mounds 
scattered  over  its  surface;  but  the  plateau  sloiies  gradually  to  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  a  deep  ravine  which  enters  the  Jflttle  Iowa  upon  the  western 
side.  This  area,  including  the  circle,  has  been  under  cultivation  for 
twenty-one  years;  but,  notwithstanding  the  wear,  the  lines  of  the  wmrks 
were  distinctly  traceable  throughout. 
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The  circle  consists  of  three  parallel  ditches  and  two  intermediate 
earthen  walls.  The  inside  ditch  (befoi’e  the  works  were  disturbed)  was 
probably  5  or  0  feet  deep  and  12  feet  wide ;  the  inner  wall  the  same 
width;  the  middle  ditch  4  feet  deep  and  a  little  over  12  feet  wide;  and 
finally,  the  outer  ditch  4  feet  deep  and  about  the  same  width  as  the 
wall.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  figure,  the  inclosure  is  circular,  with  a 


Fig.  49. — Inclosure  on  Hays’s  farm,  near  New  Albin,  Allamakee  county,  Iowa. 


break  on  the  side  where  it  strikes  the  southern  margin  of  the  bluff 
overlooking  the  slough  that  runs  into  the  Little  Iowa  river.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  circle,  exclusive  of  the  break,  is  99G  feet,  and  the 
extent  of  the  break  along  the  bluff  225  feet.  At  the  southeast  an 
embankment  some  10  or  12  feet  wide  and  from  3  to  5  feet  high  runs 
down  the  crest  of  a  narrow  spur  about  150  feet,  gradually  tanering  to  a 
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]K)int.  The  sloi)e  on  which  this  work  is  situated,  like  that  at  the  pot¬ 
tery  circle,  is  considerable,  but  very  smooth  and  even.  The  location  is 
a  fjood  one  for  defense  and  was  in  all  probability  selected  by  the  ancient 
people  who  erected  the  works  on  this  account. 

The  most  siiif^ular  ])arts  of  the  works  at  this  place  are  three  stone 
structures,  to  which  the  name  “  furnaces  ”  has  been  applied  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  locality.  One  of  these  was  found  in  a  small  mound  within 
the  inclosure  (marked  A  in  Fig.  49)  and  two  not  in  mounds,  outside 
and  about  80  or  90  paces  from  the  northwestern  part  of  the  circle. 
Light  traces  of  those  outside  of  the  wall  remain,  while  of  that  in  the 
inclosed  mound  only  about  1  foot  of  the  wall  was  visible.  But  Mr. 
Hays,  who  has  owned  and  occupied  the  land  for  twenty-one  years  and 
since  it  was  first  opened  for  cultivation,  gave  the  following  information 
in  regard  to  them:  The  one  in  mound  A,  and  the  other,  not  shown  in 
the  figure,  were  each  18  feet  long,  each  formed  of  two  parallel  walls 
about  3  feet  high  and  3  feet  apart,  composed  of  fiat  sandstones  (yet  to 
be  seen  close  by),  roughly  laid  up,  and  gradually  drawn  in  near  the  top 
until  one  layer  would  cover  the  opening  left  in  the  top  near  that  end. 
The  inner  stones  stood  fire  well,  as  shown  by  the  indications  on  them. 

Mound  A  in  the  circle  is  24  feet  in  diameter,  and  now  only  about  1 
foot  high.  Fragments  of  pottery,  stone  chips,  TJnio  shells,  and  pieces 
of  bone  are  still  abundant  in  and  about  the  work,  and  especially  among 
the  stones  in  the  mound. 

FISn’.S  MOUNDS. 

These  are  situated  on  the  lands  owned  by  Mr.  Fish,  near  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  a  short  distance  below  the  point  where  the  Little  Iowa  joins 
it.  Those  of  one  group  are  placed  along  the  crest  of  a  ridge  running 
parallel  with  the  river,  and  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  therefrom.  They 
number  about  30;  circular  in  form,  and  varying  from  20  to  40  feet  in 
diameter.  One  singular  feature  was  observed;  those  on  the  higher 
and  sandy  ground  having  a  core  of  clay  about  the  same  size  and  form 
as  those  on  the  firm  clay  portion  of  the  ridge,  though  to  the  latter  a 
layer  of  several  feet  of  sand  was  added,  making  them  appear  much 
larger  and  more  recent  than  the  others;  yet  upon  opening  the  two 
classes,  the  contents,  consisting  of  decaying  human  bones,  fragments 
of  pottery,  and  rude  stone  implements,  showed  no  perceptible  ditter- 
ences. 

In  one  of  the  mounds  opened  two  skeletons  were  found,  lying  hori¬ 
zontally  side  by  side,  facing  each  other.  They  were  at  the  base  of  the 
hard  clay  core,  which  seemed  to  have  formed  a  perfect  roof,  while  the 
sand,  upon  a  sharp  ridge,  formed  the  flooring,  thus  protecting  them 
from  moisture  and  preserving  them  longer  from  decay  than  where  less 
favorably  situated;  the  skulls  were  obtained  almost  uninjured. 

Many  mounds  similar  to  these  were  found  along  the  foothills  of  these 
rocky  blutts. 
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I  pon  tlie  terrace  below  these  inoiuids,  where  the  railroad  trac-k  has 
beeu  graded  lengthwise,  was  a  line  of  comparatively  large  mounds,  the 
remaining  portions  of  which  show  that,  although  from  0  to  15  feet 
high,  and  composed  mainly  of  sand  similar  to  that  around  them,  they 
had  a  hard  central  core  of  clay  mixed  with  ashes,  from  2  to  4  feet  high, 
under  which  was  generally  found  at  least  one  skeleton.  Several  stone 
hatchets,  arrow  and  spear  heads,  and  a  few  copper  chisels,  were  found 
by  the  first  explorers.  One  of  the  mounds,  32  feet  in  diameter  and  8 
feet  high,  contained  a  walled  circular  vault,  represented  in  Fig.  50; 
this,  like  the  stonework  in  the  furnaces,  did  not  have  the  true  arch, 
but,  as  the  main  portion  of  it,  which  still  remains  standing  shows,  it 
was  built  of  flat  stones,  and  gradually  lessened  in  diameter  as  it  rose. 


FlO.  50. — Walled  mound,  Pish  group,  Allamakee  county,  Iowa. 

being  covered  at  the  top  by  a  single  stone.  It  contained  a  single  adult 
skeleton  in  a  squatting  posture,  with  which  was  a  small  earthen  vase 
of  the  usual  globular  form. 

fish’s  cave. 

This  is  simply  a  fissure  in  the  vertical  face  of  the  sandstone  bluff 
facing  the  Mississippi,  about  0  miles  south  of  New  Albin,  which  by  the 
action  of  the  river  or  other  means  has  been  enlarged  to  a  cave  or  rock 
hou.se  40  or  50  feet  long  and  12  feet  high.  The  elevation  is  so  little 
above  the  Mississippi  that  it  must  be  at  least  partially  flooded  during 
high  water.  The  walls  and  ceiling  ai’e  literally  covered  with  rude  etch¬ 
ings,  representing  quadrupeds,  birds,  turtles,  bird  tracks,  totems,  and 
symbolic  or  fanciful  objects.  These  figures  range  in  length  from  2  or 
3  inches  to  2  or  3  feet,  and  proportionally  in  width,  and  are  cut  into 
the  soft  rock  from  one-fourth  to  a  full  inch  in  depth,  the  width  of  the 
lines  exceeding  their  depth.  Tlie  width  of  these  lines  appears  to  have 
beeu  increased  by  a  crumbling  process  which  must  have  gone  on  for  a 
time  after  they  were  cut,  but  was  checked  by  the  formation  of  a  dark- 
colored  and  hard  crust  over  the  surface,  which  now  protects  them.' 
The  floor  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  with  a  mass  of  refuse  mate¬ 
rial  consisting  of  fish  and  other  animal  bones,  fragments  of  iiottery  and 
stone,  charcoal,  and  ashes  mingled  with  dirt. 

'A  tracing  of  the  fignre.s  was  made  and  handed  to  Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  for  use  in 
bis  study  of  Sign  Language. 
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CLAYTON  COI’NTV. 

Tlie  ancient  remains  <*f  this  county  are  chietiy  eftigy  mounds  or  em¬ 
blematic  works  similar  in  character  to  those  found  in  Wisconsin,  and 
evidently  attributable  to  the  authors  of  those  singular  structures.  So  far 
as  could  be  ascertained,  these  works  are  only  found  on  the  west  sideof  the 
iM  ississippi,  between  Yellow  river  on  the  north  and  the  IMacpioketa  on  the 
south  and  westward,  a  distance  of  some  ten  or  twelve  miles.  As  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  a  map  of  this  r-egion,  this  small  belt  is  directly 
opposite  that  portion  of  Wisconsin  which  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
home  of  the  effigy  mound-builders,  where,  as  well  as  in  this  small  por¬ 
tion  of  Iowa,  they  have  left  enduring  evidences  of  a  dense  population 
or  long  occupancy,  as  the  blufts,  the  terraces,  and  even  higher  bottoms 
of  the  river  subject  to  occasional  overflow  are  alike  dotted  over  with 
effigies  and  the  usual  accompanying  small  circular  mounds  and  lines  of 
earthworks. 

ELKPOKT  EFFIGY. 

This  is  situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  Turkey  river  near  Elkport, 
about  10  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  120  feet  long,  nearly  one- 
half  its  length  consisting  of  an  extremely  elongated  tail,  which  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  short  legs.  It  is  probably  intended  to  represent 
the  otter.  The  greatest  height  of  the  body  is  5  feet,  the  main  portions 
of  the  extremities  from  2  to  3  feet,  but  the  tail  tapers  to  a  point. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  works  along  Turkey  river  and 
upon  high  bluffs  above  McGregor,  notably  effigies  of  antlered  elks, 
uniformly  in  lines  or  groups  heading  southward.  Unfortunately  the 
sketches  made  of  these  were  so  defaced  by  subsequent  exposure  to  a 
heavy  rain  as  to  render  them  valueless  for  reproduction. 

Near  the  town  of  Clayton  is  another  group  of  these  works,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  an  extended  line  of  effigy  and  circular  mounds. 

DUBUQUE  COUNTY. 

Near  the  town  of  reru,  immediately  south  of  the  mouth  of  Maquoketa 
creek,  situated  on  a  dry,  sandy  bench  or  terrace  some  20  feet  or  more 
above  a  bayou  which  makes  out  from  the  Mississippi,  is  a  group, 
mostly  of  small  circular  tumuli.  As  the  relative  iiositions  may  possi¬ 
bly  furnish  some  aid  to  the  archeologist  in  studying  their  several  uses, 
a  sketch  of  the  group  is  given  in  Fig.  51.  Fifty  years  ago,  according 
to  the  old  settlers,  this  ground  was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber,  which  was  removed  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation;  but  the 
larger  portion  having  afterwards  been  abandoned,  most  of  the  mounds 
are  again  covered  with  a  young  forest  growth.  A  number  were  opened, 
but  oidy  detached  portions  of  a  skeleton  were  found,  as  a  skull  in  one, 
a  leg,  arm,  or  other  part  in  another,  four  or  live  adjacent  ones  appar¬ 
ently  aggregating  one  entire  skeleton.  Some  of  *  these  bones  are 
charred  and  all  are  much  decayed,  indicating  great  age.  Otherwise 
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nothing-  peculiar  was  ohserved  in  this  group,  except  the  arrangement 
of  the  mounds,  which  is  shown  in  the  sketch.  iSTos.  34,  So,  3»),  and  37 

are  four  oblong  mounds,  vary¬ 
ing  in  length  from  40  to  110 
feet,  and  from  1|  to  4  feet  in 
height.  The  inner  portions 
were  found  to  be  of  hard,  com¬ 
pact  earth,  as  is  usual  in  this 
region. 

EAGLE  POINT  GROUP. 

This  group  is  about  3  miles 
above  Dubuque  on  the  bluffs 
and  terrace  fronting  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  The  larger  number 
of  the  mounds — about  70 — 
all  of  which,  except  two  ob¬ 
long  ones,  are  .small  and  con¬ 
ical,  are  on  a  level  terrace 
about  50  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.  On  a  bluff  im¬ 
mediately  west  of  these  is  a 
single  embankment  or  mound 
about  300  feet  long,  20  feet 
broad,  and  3  feet  high;  and 
on  Eagle  point  proper,  imme¬ 
diately  north,  which  is  the 
point  of  a  bluff  some  200  feet 
high  overlooking  the  river, 
are  several  low  circular  and 
two  long  mounds  and  a  stone 
cairn. 

Eleven  of  the  small  circular 
mounds  on  the  terrace  were 
opened  thoroughly,  but  noth¬ 
ing  found  in  them  except 
some  charcoal,  stone  chips, 
and  fragments  of  pottery. 

In  an  excavation  made  in  the  center  of  the  long  mound  on  the  west¬ 
ern  bluff  two  decayed  skeletons  were  found.  Near  the  breast  of  one  of 
them  were  a  blue  stone  gorget  (shown  in  Fig.  52)  and  five  rude  stone 
scrapers;  with  the  other,  thirty-one  fresh- water  pearls,  perforated  and 
used  as  beads. 

An  excavation  was  made  in  one  of  the  long  mounds  on  the  point,  and 
also  in  one  of  the  circiTlar  ones.  Both  were  found  to  be  composed  of  a 
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very  liiird  ceiiuMit  or  j»rei)Are(l  earth,  whicli  could  be  broken  up  only 
with  the  pick,  when  it  cruiubled  like  dry  lime  mortar,  and  wa.s  found 
to  be  traver.sed  tlirouj^hout  with  flattened  liorizontal  cavities.  The.se 
cavities  were  lined  with  a  peculiar  black  felt-like  substance,  specimens 
of  which  were  carefully  preserved.  There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
tlu'se  cavities  mark  the  spaces  occupied  by  a  body  or  bodies  buried 
here,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  felt  like  substance  is  the  remnant  of 
the  fleshy  jmrtion  of  the  bodies.  An  examination  for  the  purpo.se  of 
deciding  this  point  will  be  made  and  reported  hereafter. 

WAPELLO  COUNTY. 


The  diagram  of  the  area  between  Eldon  and  lowaville  along  the  Des 
Moines  river,  shown  in  Fig.  53,  is  constructed  from  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  ground 
and  the  statements 
of  Mr.  J.  II.  Jordan, 
who  has  resided 
here  since  the  close 
of  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  and  was  the  In¬ 
dian  agent  to  the 
Sacs  an  d  F oxes  from 
the  time  of  their  re¬ 
moval  thither  after 
the  war  until  Black 
Hawk’s  death,  Sept. 
15,  1838.  Between 
t  h  e  t  Av  o  p  o  i  n  t  s 
named  stretches  the 
noted  Iowa  bottom, 
which  is  at  least  2 
miles  wide  at  the 
middle,  about  which 
poin  t  formerly  stood 
the old  agency;  near 
the  same  point  is  the 
present  residence  of 
Mr.  Jordan.  The 
position  of  Black 
Hawk’s  grave,  the 

race  tracks,  the  mounds  of  the  lowas,  the  mounds  of  the  Pottowata- 
mies,  and  the  place  where  the  scaffolds  for  their  dead  stood  are  also 
indicated  oil  the  plat. 

This  valley  had  long  been  a  famous  haunt  for  the  Indiams,  but  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Jordan’s  first  acquaintance  with  it  was  in  possession  of  the 
lowas,  Avhose  main  village  Avas  around  the  point  Avherc  his  house  stands. 


Flo.  52 _ Stone  gorget,  Dubuque  county,  low.i. 
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Ill 


The  race  course  consisted  of  three  parallel  hard-beaten  tracks  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  where  the  greater  i)ortion  of  the  Iowa  warriors  were 
engaged  in  sport  when  surprised  by  Illack  TIawk  and  a  large  portion 
of  them  slaughtered,  in  18.10.  After  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors  had 
departed  with  their  plunder  the  remaining  lowas  returned  and  buried 


their  dead  in  little  mounds  of  sod  and  earth  from  2  to  4  feet  high  at 
the  point  indicated  in  the  diagram. 

After  the  Black  Hawk  war  the  remnant  of  the  lowas,  by  a  treaty, 
formally  ceded  their  rights  in  this  valley  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  Here 
this  noted  chief  was  buried,  in  accordance  with  his  dying  request,  iu 
a  full  military  suit  given  him  by  President  Jackson,  together  with  the 
various  memorials  received  by  him  from  the  whites,  and  the  trophies 
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won  from  tli6  Iiuiiiiiis,  1I6  wtis  placed  on  Ids  back  on  a  puncheon 
slanting  at  a  low  angle  to  the  ground,  where  his  feet  were  sustained 
by  another,  and  covered  with  several  indies  of  sod.  Then  a  roof-shaped 
covering  of  slabs  or  jiuncheons,  one  end  elevated  and  the  other  lowered, 
was  placed  above.  Over  all  was  thrown  a  covering  of  earth  and  sod 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  the  whole  surronnded  by  a  line  of 
pickets  some  S  or  10  feet  high.  The  subsequent  stealing  of  his  bones 
and  their  return  to  his  triends  have  been  recorded  by  the  historian  and 
poet,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

VAN  BUREN  COTTNTY. 

MOUNDS  NEAR  DOUD. 

These  mounds  are  some  18  in  number,  circular  in  form,  of  rather 
small  size,  and  placed  in  a  nearly  straight  line  upon  the  very  crest  of 
a  remarkably  straight  and  sharp  ridge,  30  or  40  feet  higher  than  the 
plateau  upon  which  the  town  is  built. 

One  denoted  No.  1,  about  25  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  had 
been  previously  opened  by  Mr.  Iloud,  and  yielded  two  gray  disks  (‘ach 
4  inches  in  diameter,  a  grooved  stone  axe  and  stone  chips. 

No.  7,  about  20  feet  in  diameter  and  3i  feet  high,  was  explored  and 
found,  as  usual,  to  contain  a  core  of  hard  earth,  but  nothing  else. 

No.  12,  diameter  25  feet  and  height  4  feet,  was  found  to  contain,  be¬ 
neath  the  hard  core  and  lying  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground, 
decayed  human  bones  and  three  fragments  of  dark  colored  pottery. 

No.  14,  opened,  nothing  found. 

No.  15,- same  size  as  No.  12.  In  this,  beneath  a  very  hard  core  and 
lying  horizontally  on  the  original  surface  with  head  north,  were  the 
remains  (scarcely  more  than  traces)  of  a  human  skeleton. 

LEE  COUNTY. 

Upon  the  bluffs  near  the  junction  of  the  Des  Moines  river  with  the 
Mississippi  were  many  circular  mounds,  most  of  which  have  been  opened 
and  numerous  articles  mostly  of  intrusive  burials  obtained  therefrom. 
Several  were  opened  by  the  Bureau  agent,  but  nothing  found  in  them 
s<ive  decayed  human  bones,  fragments  of  pottery  and  stone  chips. 


ILLINOIS. 

.TOE  DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

Overlooking  the  city  of  East  Dubuque  (Dunleith)  is  a  line  of  bluffs 
whose  grassy  slopes  and  summits  are  dotted  over  with  ancient  mounds 
of  unusual  symihetry,  some  of  them  above  the  usual  size  for  this  section 
of  the  country.  The  relative  positions  of  these  mounds  to  one  another, 
to  the  bluffs,  and  to  the  river  are  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  54). 
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The  following  list  giv'es  the  respective  sizes  and  a  brief  statement  of 
the  results  of  the  explorations  made  in  them.  They  are  all  of  the  usual 
conical  form : 


No. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

Roniiirks. 

1 

Feet. 

12 

Feet. 

3 

Stone  cairn.  Coals,  ashes,  etc. 

2 

42 

5 

Human  bones. 

3 

43 

4 

Nothing  found. 

4 

46 

8 

Contained  a  stone  crypt. 

5 

70 

12 

Large  skeleton,  copper  ornaments,  etc. 

6 

40 

8 

Opened,  but  result  unknown. 

7 

40 

4 

Do. 

8 

32 

5 

Human  hones. 

9 

34 

4 

Opened,  but  result  unknown. 

10 

20 

3 

Nothing  found. 

11 

25 

3 

Result  unknown. 

12 

60 

9 

Vault  and  human  bouea. 

13 

45 

■  4 

Reopened,  result  given  hereafter. 

14 

25 

3 

Skeletons. 

15 

45 

6 

Bones. 

16 

65 

10 

Vault  found. 

17 

50 

8 

Opened,  result  unknown. 

2^os.  18  to  26,  inclusive,  form  a  line  of  nearly  connected  mounds,  from 
30  to  50  feet  in  diameter  and  4  to  7  feet  higb. 

A  section  of  the  bluff  through  the  line  of  mounds  Xo.  13  to  No.  17  is 
shown  in  the  lower  i)art  of  Fig.  54,  in  which  is  seen  the  general  slope 
of  the  upper  area. 

No.  5,  the  largest  of  the  group  was  carefully  examined.  Two  feet 
below  the  surface,  near  the  apex,  was  a  skeleton,  doubtless  an  intrusive 
Indian  burial.  Near  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  several  feet 
north  of  the  center,  were  the  much  decayed  skeletons  of  some  6  or  8 
persons,  of  every  size,  from  the  infant  to  the  adult.  They  were  placed 
horizontally  at  full  length,  with  the  heads  toward  the  south.  A  few 
perforated  Unio  shells  and  some  rude  stone  skinners  and  scrapers  were 
found  with  them.  Near  the  original  surface,  10  or  12  feet  from  the 
center,  on  the  lower  side,  lying  at  full  length  upon  its  back,  was  one  of 
the  largest  skeletons  discovered  by  the  Bureau  agents,  the  length  as 
proved  by  actual  measurement  being  between  7  and  8  feet.  It  was  all 
clearly  traceable,  but  crumbled  to  pieces  immediately  after  removal 
from  the  hard  earth  jn  which  it  was  encased.  With  this  were  three 
thin,  crescent-shaped  pieces  of  roughly  hammered,  native  copper, 
respectively  6,  8,  and  10  inches  in  length,  with  small  holes  along  the 
convex  margin;  a  number  of  elongate  copper  beads  made  by  rolling 
together  thin  sheets;  and  a  chert  lance-head  over  11  inches  long. 
Around  the  neck  was  a  series  of  bear  teeth,  which  doubtless  formed  a 
necklace;  there  were  also  several  upon  the  wrists.  Lying  across  the 
thighs  were  dozens  of  small  copper  beads,  which  perhaps  once  adorned 
12  ETH - 8 
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tlie  friiifje  of  a  liuntiiijj  sliiit.  These  were  ioriiied  by  rolling  slender 
wire-like  strips  into  small  rings. 

A  partial  exploration  of  No.  4  was  made  in  1S57,  revealing  masses  of 
burned  earth  and  charred  human  bones  mingled  with  charcoal  and 
ashes.  A  further  examination  revealed,  on  the  lower  side,  the  end  ot  a 
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Ji^^rticaZ  Section  on  dotted  line  a  -a. 


Fig.  54. — Mound  group,  Dunleitb,  lUinole. 

double  line  of  flat  stones  set  on  edge,  about  a  foot  apart  at  the  bottom 
and  adjusted  so  as  to  meet  at  the  top  in  a  roof  shaped  arch  or  drain  (for 
wliich  it  was  probably  intended).  This  extended  inward  nearly  on  a 
level,  almost  to  the  center,  at  which  point  it  was  about  3  feet  beneath 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  Here  a  .skeleton  was  discovered  in 
a  vault  or  grave  which  had  been  dug  in  the  ground  before  the  mound 
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was  cast  up.  Over  that  portion  below  the  waist  and  the  dislocated 
rijtht  arm,  which  was  drawn  below  the  waist,  were  placed  flat  stones 
so  arran<Ted  by  leaning  as  to  support  each  other  and  i)revent  pressure 
on  the  body;  no  traces  of  fire  were  on  them,  yet  when  the  upper  por¬ 
tions  were  reached,  although  extended  in  a  natural  position,  they  were 
but  charred  remains,  scarcely  traceable  amid  the  charcoal  and  ashes 
of  a  fire  that  had  nearly  consumed  them. 

It  was  apparent  that  a  grave  had  first  been  dug,  the  right  arm  of  the 
skeleton  dislocated  and  placed  beside  it  below  the  waist,  and  this  part 
covered ;  then  the  remainder  burned  to  a  cinder  and  over  all  a  mound 
raised,  which  covered,  in  addition  thereto,  a  pile  of  charred  human 
bones,  charcoal  and  ashes.  The  mound,  vault,  and  drain  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  Pig.  5d.  (1,  outline  of  the  mound;  2,  the  vault,  and  3,  the 

drain.) 

A  partial  examination  was  made  of  mound  No.  13  in  1857,  showing  it 
to  be  similar  to  the  preceding,  so  far  as  then  explored.  Further  explo¬ 
ration  brought  to  light  a  circle  of  stoue  slabs  10  feet  in  diameter,  set  on 


Fig  55.— Vault  in  Mound  Xo.  4,  Dunleith,  Illinois. 


edge  at  the  natural  surfiice  of  the  ground.  Within  this  circle,  at  the 
depth  of  3  feet,  were  five  skeletons,  two  of  adults,  two  of  children,  and 
one  of  an  infant.  They  were  all  lying  horizontally  side  by  side,  heads 
south,  the  adults  at  the  outside  and  the  children  between  them. 

No.  15,  except  a  roof  or  arched  stratum  2  feet  thick  of  prejiared  earth 
or  mortar,  so  firm  as  to  retain  its  form  for  several  feet  unsupported, 
was  found  to  be  an  ossuary  or  heap  of  human  bones  in  a  promiscuous 
mass,  many  of  them  decayed.  Only  an  ankle  bone  which  had  reunited 
after  being  broken  was  saved. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  group  was  found  in  No.  16,  a 
symmetrical  mound  65  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high. 

The  first  6  feet  from  the  top  consi.sted  of  hard  gray  earth,  seemingly 
a  mortar-like  composition,  which  required  the  use  of  the  pick.  This 
covered  a  vault  built  in  part  of  stone  and  in  part  of  round  logs.  When 
fully  uncovered  this  was  found  to  be  a  rectangular  crypt,  imside  meas¬ 
urement  showing  it  to  be  13  feet  long  and  7  feet  wide.  The  four 
straight,  surrounding  walls  were  built  of  small  unhewn  stones  to  the 
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height  of  3  feet  and  a  foot  or  more  iu  thicknes.s.  Three  feet  from  each 
end  was  a  cross  wall  or  partition  of  like  character,  thus  leaving  a  cen¬ 
tral  chamber  7  feet  square,  and  a  narrow  cell  at  each  end  about  2  feet 
Avide  and  7  feet  long.  This  had  been  entirely  covered  with  a  single 
layer  of  round  logs,  A'arying  in  diameter  from  0  to  12  inches,  laid  close 
together  side  by  side  across  the  width  of  the  vault,  the  ends  resting 
upon  and  extending  to  uneven  lengths  beyond  the  side  walls. 


Fio.  56.— Section  of  Mound  No.  16,  Dunleitti.  Illinois. 


In  the  central  chamber  were  11  skeletons,  d  adults,  4  children  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes,  and  1  infant,  the  last  evidently  buried  in  the  arms  of  one 
of  tbe  adults,  presumably  its  mother.  They  had  all  apparently  been 
interred  at  one  time  as  they  were  found  arranged  in  a  circle  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  backs  against  the  walls.  In  the  center  of  the  space 
around  which  they  were  grouiied  was  a  fine  large  shell,  Busycon  per- 
verifum,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  drinking  cup  by  removing 

the  columella.  Scattered  around  this 
were  quite  a  number  of  pieces  of  bro¬ 
ken  pottery. 

The  end  cells,  walled  off  as  hereto¬ 
fore  stated,  Avere  nearly  filled  Avith  a 
line  chocolate-colored  dust,  which, 
when  first  uncoA’cred,  gaA’e  out  such 
a  sickening  odor  that  it  Avas  found 
necessary  to  suspend  operations  until 
the  next  daj^  in  order  to  give  it  time 
to  escape.  This  dust  may  be  the 
ashes  resulting  from  burning  the 
fleshy  portions  of  the  individuals  buried  in  the  central  chamber.  A 
bottle  of  it  was  saved  for  future  examination. 

A  v’ertical  section  of  the  mound  and  vault,  lengthwise  of  the  latter,  is 
shown  in  Pig.  50.  In  this  can  be  seen  the  end  and  partition  walls  of 
the\ault,  the  cells,  the  skeletons,  the  ends  of  the  logs  forming  the  cover 
and  the  hard  central  mass  of  the  mound.  Fig.  57  shows  the  plan  of 
the  vault,  the  positions  of  the  skeletons,  and  the  projecting  ends  of  the 
logs  on  one  side.  The  covering  consisted  of  oak  logs,  nearly  all  of  Avhicli 
had  been  peeled  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  someAvhat  sipiared  by  slab¬ 
bing  off’  the  sides  before  being  put  in  place.  The  slabs  and  bark  thus 
remoA^ed,  together  Avith  reeds  and  tAvigs,  had  been  laid  over  the  logs 


Fio.  57. — Vault  in  Mound  No.  16,  Dunleith, 
Illinoia. 
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to  lill  the  crevices.  It  wa.s  not  possible  to  decide  from  the  indications 
what  kind  of  implement  had  been  used  in  i)eeling  and  slabbing  the  logs. 
The  larger  logs  extended  a  foot  or  more,  irregularly,  beyond  the  side 
walls.  Over  the  whole  vault  had  been  sjn-ead  layer  after  layer  of  mor¬ 
tar-like  material  evidently  containing  lime  or  ashes,  a  foot  or  more  of 
ordinary  soil,  forming  the  outer  or  top  layer,  completing  the  mound. 

Xo.  12  was  opened  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Campbell,  who  found  in  it 
a  vault  similar  in  character  to  the  one  describt^d. 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

On  the  spur  of  the  ridge  upon  which  the  Welch  mounds  of  Drown 
county,  hereatter  noticed,  are  situated,  and  about  midway  between 
them  and  Ohambersburg,  in  Pike  county,  is  a  group  of  circular  mounds, 
possibly  the  work  of  another  people  than  those  who  built  the  effigies. 

They  are  mainly  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Hume,  who  assisted  in 
opening  eight  of  them,  of  which  but  two  are  specially  noticed  here. 

The  first  was  5  feet  high  and  but  25  in  diameter,  of  true  conical  form. 
It  was  composed  of  the  usual  hard  “burial  earth”  throughout,  with 
nothing  of  interest  at  the  bottom ;  but  near  the  top,  scarcely  covered 
with  earth,  was  found  the  skeleton  of  an  adult,  doubtless  an  Indian 
intrusive  burial. 

The  other,  situated  on  the  point  of  a  commanding  bluft;  was  also 
conical  in  form,  50  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high.  The  outer  layer 
consisted  of  sandy  soil,  2  feet  thick,  filled  with  slightly  decayed 
skeletons,  probably  Indians  of  intrusive  burials.  The  earth  of  the 
main  portion  of  this  mound  was  a  very  fine  yellowish  sand  which  shov¬ 
eled  like  ashes  ami  was  everywhere,  to  the  depth  of  from  2  to  4  feet,  as 
full  of  human  skeletons  as  could  well  be  stowed  away  in  it,  even  to  two 
and  three  tiers.  Among  these  were  a  number  of  bones  not  together  as 
skeletons,  but  mingled  in  confusion  and  probably  from  scaffolds  or 
other  localities.  Excepting  one,  which  was  rather  more  than  7  feet 
long,  these  skeletons  appeared  to  be  of  medium  size  and  many  of  them 
much  decayed.  Some  feet  beneath  all  these  was  a  single  skeleton  of 
ordinary  size,  much  decayed,  and  with  it  a  bone  and  skull  of  some  quad¬ 
ruped. 

The  other  mounds  of  the  group  are  circular,  varying  in  diameter 
from  30  to  50  feet  and  in  height  from  4  to  8  feet.  In  the  six  opened  the 
only  things  found  were  the  bones  of  intrusive  burials  near  the  top  and 
sides,  with  a  few  arrow  points  and  rude,  chipped  stone  implements, 
probably  scrapers. 

From  a  line  of  ancient  fire  beds  and  kitchen  heaps  along  a  rivulet 
that  runs  into  McGee  creek,  near  these  mounds,  some  pieces  of  bones, 
a  number  of  rude  stone  implenients  and  fragments  of  pottery  were 
obtained. 
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BROWN  COUNTY. 


THE  WELCH  GROUT. 

This  group,  ot  which  a  plan  is  given  in  Fig.  a8,  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Edward  Welch,  3  miles  west  of  Perry  Springs  station,  Wabash  and 

St.  Louis  Railroad,  on  a 
4  narrow  ridge  some  200 

feet  above  the  bottom 
land.s.  It  consists  of  six 
mounds  (Nos.  1  to  (5  in  the 
plan)  and  a  number  of 
small  saucer-shaped  ba¬ 
sins  surrounded  by  low, 
earthen  ridges,  doubtless 
the  sites  of  ancient  dwell¬ 
ings  or  wigwams.  The 
latter  are  indicated  on  the 
plan  by  small  circles. 

Mound  No.  2,  about  100 
feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet 
higli,  had  a  very  marked 
depression  in  the  top.  A 
pit  G  feet  square  carried 
down  to  the  natural  sur¬ 
face  broughtto  light  three 
fire  beds  at  different 
depths.  Numerous  frag¬ 
ments  of  pottery,  stone 
chips,  pieces  of  sand¬ 
stone,  which  had  been 
used  as  tool-sharpeners, 
and  a  fiat  sandstone 
nearly  2  feet  square,  on 
one  side  of  which  were  sev¬ 
eral  long,  deep  grooves, 
probably  made  in  sharp¬ 
ening  tools,  were  also 
found. 

No.  ()  was  also  opened, 
but  only  disclosed  the 
fact  that  it  consisted  of 
an  outer  layer  of  soil  1 
foot  thick  and  the  remainder,  soil,  clay,  stone  chips,  and  fragments  of 
pottery  commingled. 

As  the  land  was  in  wheat  at  the  time  of  examination,  permission  to 
make  further  excavations  in  the  mounds  was  refused. 
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The  (Iwelliiig  sites  vaiy  considerably  in  size,  .some  being  as  much  as 
70  feet  in  diameter,  and  some  of  tliem  3  feet  deep  in  the  center  after  fifty 
years  of  cultivation. 

jMouiul  Xo.  4  is  oblong  in  form,  the  longer  diameter  165  feet  and  the 
shorter  90,  lieight  15  feet;  regularly  truncated,  with  fiat  top,  the  length 
on  top  about  100  feet. 

ANCIENT  WOKKS  NEAR  I.AGRANGE. 

These  works  are  on  the  top  of  the  bluff  facing  the  Illinois  river, 
just  below  the  mouth  of  Crooked  creek.  The  principal  area  occujiied 
is  the  top  of  a  spur  flanked  by  a  ravine  on  each  side  and  extending 
back  from  the  river  with  a  level  plateau.  At  the  back,  where  the  side 
bluffs  cease  to  form  a  sufficient  natural  defense,  an  embankment  has 
been  thrown  up.  This  extends  across  the  area  from  one  ravine  to  the 
other,  measuring  597  feet  in  length,  leaving  a  slope  of  48  feet  to  a 
ditch  30  feet  wide  and  8  or  10  feet  below  the  level  of  the  plateau  beyond. 
Immediately  within  the  wall  was  evidently  the  main  village,  as  here 
are  numerous  saucer-shaped  depressions  or  hut  rings,  and  between 
these  and  the  margin  of  the  bluff  in  a  nearly  straight  line  are  three 
mounds,  one  oblong,  the  others  circular.  With  or  without  palisades  the 
place  must  have  been  easily  defended  in  this  direction. 

The  only  other  assailable  part  of  the  bluff  is  a  sloping  ridge  extend¬ 
ing  down  toward  the  river  on  the  left.  This  is  fortified  by  an  earthen 
wall,  breast  high,  which  follows  the  windings  of  the  crest  and  which  has 
a  mound-like  enlargement  at  each  turn  or  change  of  slope. 

The  length  of  the  nearly  level  area  from  the  rear  wall  to  the  oblong 
mound  or  embankment  is  492  feet;  thence  to  the  mound  which  is 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  bluff  the  slope  is  marked  and  the  distance  is 
315  feet.  There  are  other  mounds  outside  of  the  fort  on  the  point  of  a 
•spur  across  the  ravine  to  the  right.  ^ 

A  considerable  collection  of  stone  implements,  mostly  in  fragments, 
was  made  at  this  place,  gathered  from  the  surface.  Only  four  nffiuuds 
were  examined,  as  the  remaining  ones  had  been  opened  by  others,  who 
found  a  number  of  fine  stone  hatchets,  pipes,  arrowheads,  gorgets,  etc., 
mostly  at  the  tops  of  the  mounds.  The  dwelling  sites  are  from  30  to 
50  feet  in  diameter  and  from  1  to  3  feet  deep. 

The  four  mounds  opened  yielded  only  human  bones  and  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  stone  implements. 

In  one,  diameter  50  feet,  height  15  feet,  lay  a  liuman  skeleton  at  the 
bottom,  much  decayed. 

In  the  second,  diameter  40  feet,  height  10  feet,  were  decaying  bones, 
stone  chips,  and  fragments  of  pottery. 

Xo.  3,  diameter  60  feet,  height  15  feet,  full  of  liones. 

Xo.  4,  diameter  50  feet,  height  15  feet,  many  bones. 

As  all  the  human  bones  found  in  the  la.st  were  near  the  surface,  at 
the  top  or  side.s,  they  are  presumably  those  of  modern  Iinlians,  and  the 
mounds  may  have  been  built  for  other  than  burial  purposes.  But  those 
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upon  the  bluff  to  the  right  are  probably  all  burial  mounds.  They  are 
mainly  of  very  hard  ])repared  earth,  and  one  of  those  exi)lored  Ava.s 
certainly  a  depository  of  skeletons  removed  from  elsewhere. 

i;i)on  the  level  bottom  between  the  bluff  and  a  lake  or  bayou  con¬ 
necting  with  the  Illinois  river,  and  about  2  miles  south  of  Lagrange,  is 
a  small  group  of  mounds,  very  interesting  from  the  fact  that  here  we 
see  the  pyramidal  form  so  common  in  the  south,  but  so  rare  in  this 
northern  region. 

The  dimensions  of  these  mounds  are  as  follows  (the  numbers  are 
given  merely  as  means  of  designating  them): 

No.  1,  circular ;  diameter,  100  feet ;  height,  o  feet. 

No.  2,  rectangular;  base,  198  by  117  feet;  top,  111  by  30  feet;  height, 
30  feet;  regularly  truncated ;  top  level. 

No.  3,  rectangular;  base,  165  by  82  feet;  top,  105  by  30  feet;  height, 
24  feet ;  regularly  truncated ;  top  level. 

No.  4,  circular;  diameter,  96  feet;  height,  15  feet. 

No.  5,  circular;  diameter,  33  feet;  height,  6  feet. 

The  size,  form,  appearance,  and  surroundings  of  these  mounds  seem¬ 
ingly  indicate  that  they  are  the  work  of  southern  mound-builders. 

The  neighboring  bluffs  are  covered  ivith  the  ordinary  circular  mounds, 
20  to  60  feet  in  diameter  and  4  to  8  feet  high.  The  tops  of  these  had 
already  been  rifled  of  the  intrusive  burials  of  Indian  skeletons,  stone, 
and  occasionally  iron  implements  and  other  modern  articles.  Further 
exploration  of  the  hard  central  core  of  many  of  them  revealed  only 
decaying  human  bones  and  unimportant  articles.  But  those  on  the 
bottom  are  of  a  very  different  tyi)e  from  those  on  the  bluffs,  and  prob- 
.ably  are  the  work  of  a  different  people.  The  bottom  on  which  these 
stand  is  subject  to  occasional  overflows.  Many  acres  of  a  dry,  sloping 
terrace  2  miles  south  of  this  point  are  strewn  with  the  finest  lance  and 
arrow  heatls  and  other  stone  implements  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  river.  Fragments  of  a  better  quality  of  pottery  were  also  abun¬ 
dant,  but  no  entire  vessels  were  found. 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

Upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  opposite  Canton,  Missouri,  is 
an  irregular  line  of  mounds,  nearly  all  of  which  are  circular  and  vary 
in  diameter  from  30  to  120  feet,  and  in  height  from  4  to  10  feet.  Two 
of  these  were  opened  with  the  following  result: 

No.  1,  about  100  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high,  Avas  composed  of, 
first,  a  layer  of  soil  2  feet  thick,  the  remainder  of  compact  earth  so  hard 
as  to  require  the  use  of  the  pick.  At  a  depth  of  1  foot  in  the  latter,  or 
3  feet  from  the  top,  Avas  a  much-decayed  skeleton  of  ordinary  size  lying 
horizontally  with  the  head  toAvard  the  Avest,  about  which  were  some 
fragments  of  pottery.  Nothing  else  of  interest  Avas  found. 

No.  2, 60  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  Avas  of  similar  construction, 
but  nothing  aa'us  found  in  it. 
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INDIAN  GKAVE  PKAIIUE. 

About  5  miles  southeast  of  the  preceding  on  the  western  shore  of  a 
small  lake  is  a  spot  known  as  “Indian  Grave  prairie,”  which  in  former 
times  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  Indians.  It  is  a  circular  area  contain¬ 
ing  some  50  acres,  rising  about  5  feet  above  the  surrounding  lands,  with 
a  steep  <lescent  all  around  the  margin,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  levee. 
Mr.  It.  K.  Thorn,  who  now  occupies  and  cultivates  it,  says  there  is 
neither  trace  nor  tradition  of  timber  having  ever  grown  upon  it,  but 
that  he  has  found  abundant  evidence  of  long-continued  occupancy  prior 
to  its  possession  by  white  men. 

Excavations  made  in  several  oval-topped  mounds  brought  to  light 
nothing  except  the  fact  that  they  were  composed  maiidy  of  sand  like  the 
surrounding  soil,  although  decayed  hinnan  bones  are  said  to  have  been 
found  in  some  of  them. 

Three  or  four  feet  in  depth  of  the  bank  fronting  the  lake  is,  in  fact,  a 
refuse  heap  mixed  with  charcoal,  ashes,  stone  chips,  and  other  evidences 
of  long  occupancy.  However,  a  single  bone  awl  and  some  pieces  of 
pottery  were  the  only  articles  obtained  by  the  Bureau  assistant. 

A  small  image  of  pottery,  found  while  plowing  near  one  of  the  mounds 
on  this  area,  is  in  possession  of  one  of  the  residents. 

CALHOUN  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  a  long  narrow  belt  of  land  lying  between  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  rivers  immediately  above  their  junction.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
an  elevated  ridge  from  250  to  300  feet  high,  flanked  on  each  side  by 
I’ich  alluvial  bottoms  bordering  the  two  rivers,  its  sides  being  cut  by 
numerous  deep  ravines.  The  upland  is  irregular  and  broken,  some  of 
it  too  much  so  for  cultivation,  though  the  soil  is  rich. 

Mounds  are  comparatively  numeroris  over  this  area,  the  larger  i)or- 
tion  being  found  on  the  uplands. 

The  flrst  group  examined  was  one  consisting  of  four  mounds  situated 
on  the  NW.  i.  Sec.  34,  T.  10  S.,  E.  2  W.  These  are  placed  along  the  top 
of  a  spur  of  the  ridge,  about  250  feet  above  the  bottoms;  the  immediate 
position  being  flanked  on  the  east  and  west  by  deep  ravines.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  the  respective  sizes  of  the  tumuli  and  their  courses 
and  distances  from  one  another,  commencing  with  No.  1  at  the  north¬ 
west  end  of  the  series  and  measuring  from  center  to  center: 


No.  of 
moiiiul. 

Bearings. 

Distance. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

1 

1  to  2 

Feet. 

Feet. 

55  by  35 

15  by  16 

Feet. 

4 

S. 47°  E  . 

342 

1 

2  to  3 

S. 75°  30' E.... 

310 

40 

6 

3  to  4 

S.570  30'  r:.... 

103 

39  by  29 

6 

4  to  5 

S.  450  E . 

91 

28  by  20 

4 

1  5  to  6 

S. 330  45'  E.... 

71 

33  by  22 

3i 

6  to  7 

S.  25°  E . 

100 

61  l)y  34 

6 

7  to  8 

S.  31°  E . 

120 

34  by  28 

4 
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The  construction  of  No.  1,  which  stands  on  the  hi^liest  point  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  group,  proved  to  be  very  simple.  Passing  through  the 
vegetable  mold  Fig.  59,  c,  some  3- inches  thick,  a  layer  of  earth  d  was 
reached  which  fonned  the  mass  of  the  mound,  and  was  similar  in  char¬ 
acter  to  the  soil  of  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  ridge.  Under  this 
was  a  pile  of  stones  h  resting  on  the  original  surface, 
except  where  excavated,  the  area  covered  measuring 
13  by  9  feet.  Below  this  at  g  was  an  excavation  in  the 
original  soil,  7  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide,  and  a  little  more 
than  a  foot  deep.  In  the  bottom  of  this  grave  was  a 
single  badly  decayed  skeleton  lying  at  full  length  on 
its  back.  Over  it  was  earth  mixed  with  stones,  which 
tilled  the  grave.  There  were  no  indications  that  bark 
or  any  other  wrapping  had  been  used. 

Mound  No.  2  was  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  single 
layer  of  stones  covering  an  area  of  about  10  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  placed  here  doubtless  to  shield  from  the  wild 
beasts  the  half  dozen  bodies  or  skeletons  buried  beneath 
them.  On  top  of  the  stones  was  a  tire  bed,  showing 
that  a  fire  had  been  built  immediately  after  the  stones 
were  jdaced,  as  it  lay  on  the  stones  but  not  on  the  mold 
which  covered  them. 

Mound  No.  4  was  found  to  consist— after  passing 
through  the  vegetable  mold  (e) — chietly  of  yellow  clay 
from  the  surrounding  surface.  This  was  interrupted 
only  by  two  small  heaps  of  stone,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (50 
(plan  and  section), /indicating  the  clay  layer  and  g  and 
A  the  stone  heaps ;  m  is  an  excavation  in  the  original 
surface.  In  this  grave,  which  was  but  little  more  than 
6  inches  deep,  was  a  single  skeleton,  resting  on  the 
right  side,  head  northwest.  There  were  no  indications 
of  wrappings  or  other  covering  than  earth. 

]\Iound  No.  5,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  ridge, 
had  been  partially  opened  b(‘fore.  Its  C(nistruction  was 
similar  to  that  of  No.  1,  except  that  the  stone  heap  was 
smaller,  and  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  grave  be¬ 
neath  different.  This  grave  was  nearly  0  feet  by  5,  and 
18  inches  deep.  Slabs  of  limestone  were  set  on  edge  around  the  sides. 
It  contained  a  single  skeleton,  resting  on  the  left  side,  accompanied  by 
a  shell  needle,  and  sixrrounded  by  a  qxiantity  of  light  ash-like  sub¬ 
stance  almost  filling  the  grave.  The  bones  were  slightly  decayed  and 
the  skull  was  cru.shed. 

The  next  group  examined  is  situated  on  the  SE.  J  Sec.  29,  T.  10  S., 
B.  2  W.,  on  the  main  ridge,  probably  300  feet  higher  than  the  river  bot¬ 
toms.  This  consists  of  12  mounds,  two  of  which  were  excavated  with 
the  following  results: 
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Mound  5^0.  1,  between  .‘5  and  4  feet  high,  diameters  31  and  22  feet, 
is  oval  in  outline  and  somewhat  flattened.  It  proved  to  be  a  simple 
heap  of  earth  covering  a  single  grave  or  slight  excavation,  in  which 
lay  a  single  skeleton  at  full  length  on  the  back. 

Mound  ISTo.  2  of  this  group  presented  the  same  metliod  of  construc¬ 
tion  as  if o.  1. 

•  In  Fig.  01  is  presented  the  plat  of  a  grouii  on  the  NE.  ^  Sec.  31,  T. 
10  S.,  11.  2  W.,  the  land  of  Mr.  William  1.  Wilkinson.  It  consists  of 
twelve  mounds,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  some  200  feet  above  the 
river  bottoms.  They  are  all  of  the  ordinary  conical  tn)e,  varying  in 
diameter  from  20  to  50  feet,  and  in  height  from  2  to  5  feet,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table  (measurements  from  base  to 
base). 


No. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

1 

Feet. 

Feet. 

33  by  30 

Feet. 

4 

Ito  2 

N.  50°  AV.. 

40 

30  by  26 

3J 

2  to  3 

N.  55JOAV. 

41 

30  by  30 

3 

3  to  4 

N.84°  W.. 

62 

33  l)y  31 

3i 

4  to  5 

N.  80jo^v'. 

44 

32  by  29 

5  to  6 

N.  81ioW. 

114 

45  by  37 

6  to  7 

N.  62°  W.. 

10 

28  by  21 

4 

7to  8 

N.  414°  W. 

130 

50  by  20 

8to  9 

N.340  W.. 

66 

40  by  23 

5 

9  to  10 

N.  34|o  W. 

95 

50  by  32 

5i 

G  to  11 

N.620  W.. 

55 

35  by  24 

3 

7  to  12 

N.  41°  W.. 

62 

20  by  20 

2 

No.  1  is  on  west  edge  of  ridge. 

No.  2  is  40  feet  from  edge  of  ridge. 

Ifo.  2,  3  feet  high,  was  nothing  but  a  simple  heap  of  earth  covering 
five  skeletons,  two  of  which  were  bundled,  the  others  stretched  at  full 
length.  These  lay  at  different  depths,  from  1  to  3  feet,  those  at  the 
latter  depth  being  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  There  was 
no  excavation  or  grave  beneath  this  mound.  A.  L  uio  shell  and  two 
chipped  implements  were  found  with  two  of  the  skeletons. 

lilounds  Xos.  3,  4,  5,  0,  and  11  were  of  the  same  type,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  some  of  them  contained  but  one  skeleton,  while  others 
contained  two  or  four. 

No.  7,  .standing  near  the  edge  of  the  ridge,  presented  some  .slight 
variations  from  the  six  mentioned.  In  this,  which  was  4  feet  high,  was 
found,  at  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  a  dark  sticky  mass  about  2  feet  in 
diameter  and  1  foot  thick,  seemingly  of  burned  animal  matter,  which  con¬ 
tained  fragments  of  burned  human  bones,  charcoal,  and  ashes.  Undei 
this  Avas  a  layer  of  biirned  earth  .some  10  or  11  feet  in  diameter.  Lower 
down  ami  nearer,  the  margin  of  the  mound  was  another  similar,  but 
smaller,  dark  mass  also  mixed  with  burned  human  bones  and  chaicoal. 
A  single  skeleton  rested  on  the  original  surface,  near  the  sonthwest 
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edge  of  the  tuimilas.  Two  bird-shaped  stone  pipes  (Nos.  1347(>()  and 
1347(J7)  were  taken  from  the  layer  of  burnt  earth  and  three  chipped 
implements  were  also  found  in  the  same  layer. 

No.  8,  a  section  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  G2,  also  presents  some  vari¬ 
ations  worthy  of  notice.  In  this  figure,  e  is  the  surface  accumulation  of 
vegetable  mold,  3  inches  thick;  /  the  yellow  clay  body  of  the  mound, 
2  feet  thick;  7i  a  mass  of  burned  clay;  1<  a  layer  about  2  inches  thick 
of  dark,  greasy  earth;  m  an  excavation  in  the  original  soil.  The  clay 
mass  /i  had  been  burned  to  a  brick  red,  and  in  the  center  was  as  hard 
as  a  brick.  The  grave  was  about  6  feet  long  by  2^  in  width,  and  con- 
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tained  the  skeleton,  probably  of  a  female,  lying  on  its  back  at  full 
lepgth.  Immediately  under  the  southwest  end  of  the  burned  clay 
mass  were  the  charred  remains  of  three  skeletons;  and  at  g  fragments 
of  charred  animal  and  human  bones. 

A  mound  on  the  NE.  J  Sec.  15,  T.  10  S.,  E.  2  W.,  .standing  on  the 
brink  of  a  bluff,  presented  the  following  features:  It  measured  a  little 
over  4  feet  high  and  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  composed  entirely  of 
clay  from  the  surface  of  the  ridge  immediately  to  the  west,  as  was 
apparent  from  an  excavation  at  this  point  some  2  feet  deep.  Contrary 
to  the  rule,  this  contained  no  covering  of  vegetable  mold.  The  north¬ 
ern,  eastern,  and  southern  margins  were  strengthened  by  fiat  stones 
(see  Fig.  03),  probably  to  prevent  washing,  as  the  surface  of  the  ridge 
sloped  rapidly  away  in  these  directions. 

The  important  feature  of  the  mound  was  the  number  of  skeletons 
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found  scattered  tluough  it,  most  of  them  intrusive^  and  at  various  deptlis. 
Tlie  mode  of  burial  was  somewliat  ditferent  from  the  usual  custom  in 
this  region,  though  resembling  that  in  mound  No.  2  of  the  first  group 
mentioned.  The  first  three  were  in  the  eastern  side  at  the  depth  of  12 
inches,  lying  at  full  length ;  the  fourth  at  the  depth  of  9  inches,  the 


bones  of  which  had  been  charred  before  burial;  the  fifth  at  the  depth 
of  0  inches,  bundled,  lying  on  one  flat  stone  and  covered  by  another.  At 
another  point  were  three  skeletons,  at  the  depth  of  9  inches,  one  of  them 
at  full  length,  the  other  two  bundled.  Four  other  skeletons,  at  the  depth 
of  a  foot,  were  lying  at  full  length  on  one  layer  of  stones  and  covered  by 
another.  Nine  others  were  scattered  through  the  mound  at  various 
depths,  some  between  stones  and  most  of  them  bundled. 
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Underneatli  the  mouiul  were  two  excavations  in  the  original  soil, 
the  one  marked  a  being  bnt  2^  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  1 8  indies  deep. 
In  this  were  the  bones  of  a  single  skeleton,  but  in  such  confusion  as  to 
make  it  evident  they  were  buried  after  the  Hesh  had  been  removed. 
Tlie  other  excavation,  i,  7  feet  longby2i  wide  and  2.i  feet  deep,  contained 
a  single  male  skeleton  lying  at  full  length,  face  up  and  head  south.  The 
bottom  of  the  grave  under  this  skeleton  was  covenul  with  decayed 
vegetable  matter  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches. 

Several  relics  were  found  in  this  tumulus,  all  with  the  skeletons. 
These  were  as  follows:  Two  arrow  points,  a  banner  stone  (134776);  a 
broken  pot  (134772)  with  the  skeleton  in  grave  h;  a  stone  celt  (134775), 
a  shell,  a  lot  of  bone  beads  (134770);  a  piece  of  lead  ore  (134773);  and  a 
grooved  stone  axe  (134771), 

The  next  group  examine<l,  consisting  of  twenty  mounds,  is  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  2,  T,  9  S.,  R.  2  W.,  located  along  the  narx’ow 
crest  of  a  ridge  rising  from  125  to  300  feet  above  the  Illinois  river. 
The  distance  from  1  to  20  (at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  line),  following 
the  bend,  is  above  three-sevenths  of  a  mile.  The  following  table  gives 
the  courses  and  distances  of  the  mounds  from  one  another,  measuring 
from  center  to  center,  and  the  size  of  each : 


Number. 

Direction. 

Distance. 

Diameters. 

Height. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1 

5 

1  to  2 

N.  21°  33'W... 

86 

25  by  20 

IJ 

2  to  3 

N.230  39' W... 

313 

31  by  27 

2 

3  to  4 

X.50  02'E . 

74 

39  by  32 

4 

4  to  5 

X.340  lO'E.... 

93 

55 

5 

5  to  6 

X.  19°  33'E,... 

45 

17 

3 

6  to  7 

X . 

30 

20  by  17 

1 

7  to  8 

X.  140  05'E.... 

149 

57  by  19 

3i 

TJ  90 

512 

Sta.  (1  to  9 

E . . 

49 

40  by  25 

7 

St a.  a  to  10 

X.2°  40'E . 

143 

44  by  30 

5 

10  to  11 

X.20  31'W.... 

103 

38  by  30 

6 

11  to  12 

X.250  23' W... 

58 

26  by  16 

2 

12  to  13 

X.  18°  37'W... 

72 

26  by  21 

2 

13  to  14 

X.  170  22'W... 

95 

31  by  22 

3i 

14  to  15 

X.  24°29'W... 

42 

32  by  24 

3 

15  to  16 

X.260  53'W... 

93 

22  by  20 

2 

16  to  17 

X.22<=  50' W... 

99 

50  by  40 

7 

17  to  18 

X.  18°  W . 

86 

23  by  14 

2 

18  to  ID 

X’.  28°  W . 

190 

24  by  15 

2i 

19  to  20 

X.  38=  08' W... 

149 

i  59  by  45 

1 

9 

Xo.  1  stands  on  the  southern  end  of  the  ridge,  occupying  the  full 
width  of  the  top,  which  is  here  about  125  feet  above  the  river.  The 
structure,  positions  of  skeletons,  etc,,  are  shown  in  Fig.  04,  in  which 
are  presented  vertical  sections  both  of  the  length  aild  width. 
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Ill  these,  e  is  the  surface  .sod,  2  inches  thick;  the  remainder,/,  down 
to  the  natural  {ironiul,  consisted  of  yellow  clay  taken  from  the  top  of 
the  ridge;  the  line  of  the  original  surface;  Xos,  1  to  10  skeletons,  /t, 
a  small  lire  bed,  and  k,  a  flat  stone  resting  on  it.  Skeleton  1,  (!  inches 
below  the  sod,  lay  at  full  length,  face  up,  head  south;  2  and  3,  at  full 
length,  faces  up,  heads  northeast,  at  the  depth  of  10  inches;  4,  on  the 
original  surface  of  the  ridge,  stretched  out,  head  northwest,  face  toward 
the  river.  The  bones  in  this  case  were  more  decayed  than  those  fur¬ 
ther  up  in  the  mound ;  and  near  by  was  the  tire  bed,  Ji  also  on  the 
original  siirface.  This  was  small,  measuring  but  2  feet  in  diameter, 


Fig.  02. — Vertical  section  of  Mound  Xo.  8,  NE.  ^  Sec.  31,  T.  10,  K.2  W.,  Illinois. 


and  not  more  than  2  inches  thick;  it  was  covered  by  a  flat  stone,  fc, 
which.bore  no  indications  of  tire.  ]^o,  5,  a  skeleton  at  the  depth  of  9 
inches,  face  up,  head  southwest;  6,  at  the  depth  of  15  inches,  head 
.southwest,  face  down,  an  unusual  position;  7,  at  a  depth  of  3  feet, 
bones  in  a  heap  with  the  skull  on  top,  the  heap  resting  on  the  natural 
surface.  57o  8,  but  3  inches  below  the  sod,  at  full  length,  face  up,  head 
southwest;  9  and  10,  at  the  depth  of  10  inches,  heads  northeast. 

Most  of  the  burials  in  this  mound  seem  to  have  been  intrusive  or 
made  at  different  periods.  A  few  shell  beads  with  skeleton  No.  1  were 
the  only  relics  found. 


Mounds  2  and  5  were  constructed  much  like  No.  1;  the  former  con¬ 
taining  no  skeletons;  the  latter,  which  had  been  partially  opened  be¬ 
fore,  containing  several  skeletons,  three  of  which  remained.  These 
were  intrusive,  all  at  full  length,  faces  up. 

Mound  0  was  similar  in  construction  to  the  ]»receding.  Under  the 
northern  end  and  resting  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ridge  was  a 
lire  bed  some  0  inches  thick  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  of  charcoal,  ashes, 
and  burned  human  bones.  Judging  by  all  the  indications  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  the  explorer,  Uoucluded  that  the  body  or  skeleton  of  a  medium- 
size<l  person  had  been  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ridge,  face  up,  head 
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eastward,  and  a  fire  kindled  over  the  middle  portion,  consuming  the 
larger  bones.  The  skull  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aftected  l)y  heat. 
Another  fact  worthy  of  notice  is  that  the  earth  immediately  over  the 
bones  showed  no  indications  of  fire. 

In  the  southern  end  of  the  mound  lay  another  skeleton  at  full  length 
on  the  surface  of  the  ridge,  with  the  head  south. 

Mound  7  was  not  thoroughly  exi)lored  because  of  a  large  hickory  tree 
standing  on  it.  The  construction  so  far  as  it  could  be  made  cut  was  as 
follows:  2  inches  of  sod,  then  the  body  of  clay  as  usual;  below  this, 
resting  on  the  surface  of  the  ridge,  Avas  a  layer  of  thoroughly  burnt 
clay  stretching  nearly  across  the  mound;  this  was  covered  with  coals 
and  ashes  to  the  depth  of  3  inches.  Under  this  layer  of  burnt  clay 
Avere  the  charred  remains  of  a  skeleton.  The  indications  Avere  that  the 
body  in  this  case  had  been  buried  in  the  flesh. 


Fio.  64. — Vertical  section  of  Mound  No.  1,  NVT.  Sec.  2,  T.  9,  R.  2  \V.,  Illinois. 


Another  group  examined  is  situated  on  the  W.  ^  ot  Sec.  2  and  E.  ^ 
of  Sec.  3,  T.  9  S.,  R.  2  W.  This  consists  of  5  mounds  varying  in  diam¬ 
eter  from  30  to  60  feet  and  in  height  from  3  to  6  feet;  on  the  crest  of  a 
ridge  as  usual. 

All  except  one  had  been  previously  explored,  and  in  one  of  them  a 
box-shaped  stone  grave  found. 

No.  4,  the  smallest  of  the  group,  the  one  Avhich  had  not  been  dis¬ 
turbed  consisted  of  a  top  layer  of  vegetable  mold  and  a  body  of  clay 
as  usual.  Resting  on  the  surface  of  the  ridge  near  the  center  was 
a  pile  of  flat  limestones,  Avhich  were  probably  brought  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  lidge  near  by.  This  pile  covered  a  si)ace  12  teet 
in  diameter,  being  2^  feet  high  in  the  center.  The  spaces  were  filled 
with  decayed  vegetable  material,  and  the  outer  stones  bore  indications 
of  weathering  as  though  the  pile  had  remained  uncovered  for  some 
time  after  it  Avas  built.  At  the  northern  base  of  the  heap,  partly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  it,  was  a  box-shaped  stone  grave  5 feet  long  and  2  feet  Avide. 
It  Avas  complete,  having  stones  both  at  bottom  and  top,  though  the  latter 
had  fallen  in.  In  it  AA^ere  two  skeletons  apparently  of  young  persons, 
on  their  backs,  but  faces  turned  towards  each  other,*heads  east.  They 
Avere  surrounded  by  decayed  vegetable  or  animal  matter.  Immedi- 
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ately  east  of  the  center  of  the  inound  and  partially  covered  by  the 
stone  pile  was  a  decayed  skeleton  lying  at  length  on  its  back,  head  to 
the  south. 

There  are  a  nnniber  of  groups  on  the  western  side  of  the  county  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  most  of  which  have  been  explored ;  one,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  have  been  overlooked.  This  is  located  on  the  NW.  J 
Sec.  1,  T.  10  S.,  K,  3  W.,  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  some  200  feet  or  more 
above  the  river  level,  and  consists  of  six  mounds. 

The  dimensions  of  these  are  as  follows :  No.  1,  diameters  01  by  23  feet; 
height,  4  feet.  No.  2,  diameters,  50  by  34  feet;  height,  5  feet.  No.  3, 
diameters,  00  by  37  feet;  height,  0  feet.  No.  4,  diameter,  25  feet;  height, 
4  feet.  No.  5,  diameters,  00  by  36  feet;  height,  0  feet.  No.  0,  diame¬ 
ters,  57  by  30  feet ;  height,  3  feet. 

In  No.  4  nothing  was  observed  of  interest  except  a  small  fire-bed  on 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ridge  under  the  center  of  the  mound.  There 
were  no  indications  of  burials. 

The  construction  and  contents  of  No.  5  were  as  follows:  A  layer  of 
vegetable  mold  3  inches  thick;  then  2  feet  of  clay  surface  soil  very  hard 
and  difficult  to  work;  under  this,  conforming  to  the  shape  of  the  mound 
and  resting  on  the  .surface  of  the  ridge,  was  a  layer  of  earth  about  9 
feet  in  diameter.  This  covered  a  mass  of  burnt  clay  5  feet  long,  3  feet 
wide,  and  18  inches  thick,  which  had  been  burned  to  a  brick  red  and 
was  in  fragments.  At  the  south  end  was  a  small  heap  of  ashes  which 
had  imobably  been  raked  off  the  fire  beds,  and  in  the  same  locality 
but  at  the  depth  of  18  inches,  was  a  skeleton  resting  at  full  length 
face  up,  in  or  under  a  small  fire-bed.  Judging  from  the  indications, 
clay  had  been  placed  over  the  middle  part  of  the  body  on  which  a  fire 
had  been  kindled.  As  the  bones  were  not  charred  it  is  probable  the 
flesh  had  not  been  removed  before  burial.  In  the  northern  part,  at  the 
depth  of  3  feet,  was  another  badly  decayed  skeleton. 

Mixed  in  the  fire  bed  were  a  number  of  charred  human  bones;  parts 
of  two  skeletons,  apparently  intrusive  burials,  were  found  in  the  upper 
layer. 

Another  group  situated  a  short  distance  north  of  Hardin  on  the  NE. 
J  Sec.  27,  T.  10  S.,  li.  2  W.,  stands  on  the  margin  of  a  bluff,  about  200 
feet  above  the  Illinois  river.  Directly  in  front  of  the  mounds  the  bluff' 
breaks  down  perpendicularly  for  about  40  feet. 

The  dimensions  are  as  follows : 


"So. 

Diamoters. 

Height. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1 

93  by  100 

19 

2 

47  by  26 

3 

3 

93  by  84 

16 

4 

25  by  21 

5 

21  by  15 

2 

12  ETU 


■9 
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No.  1,  tlio  only  one  of  tlie  ^ronp  explored,  iirov<‘(l  to  lx*  very  inter¬ 
esting.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  (io,  showing  a  vertical 
section,  it  is  located  on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice. 

The  upper  portion  {a)  to  the  depth  of  14  feet  was  a  single  layer  com¬ 
posed  chietiy  of  yellow  clay  obtained  from  the  surrounding  surface  of 
the  bluff.  Near  the  center,  at  the  depth  of  4  feet,  was  a  horizontal 
bed  (ft)  of  hard,  gray  earth — ai>parently  muck  from  the  river,  8  inches 
thick  and  covering  an  area  about  2(1  feet  in  diametei',  and  three  feet 
lower  another  bed  (c)  of  burnt  clay  about  the  same  thickness  and 
extent  as  the  preceding.  Although  particles  of  charcoal  were  mixed 
through  the  latter  no  ashes  were  observed  on  or  about  it. 

At  the  depth  of  14  feet  the  top  of  what  seems  to  hav(“  been  tin*  nucleus 
or  original  mound  was  reached,  over  which  the  heavy  mass  of  clay  had 
been  cast  at  some  subsequent  perif)d.  Over  tins  lay  a  thin  covering  of 


I’lo.  65. — Vertical  8e<'tioii  of  Moiiiul  Xo.  1.  NE.  Soc.  27,  T.  10,  K.  2  W.,  Illinoia. 


white,  ash-like  material  (//)  not  more  than  2  inches  thick  and  extending 
on  all  sides  to  the  original  base.  This  rested,  for  the  most  part,  on  a 
single  layer  of  stones  {(f  (f),  the  latter  lacking  several  feet  of  extending 
to  the  outer  margin.  Examining  carefully  the  stones  which  formed 
this  layer,  evidences  of  weathei’ing  on  the  upper  side  were  distinctly 
visible,  showing  that  the  mound  must  have  remained  undisturbed  at 
this  height  fora  considerable  length  of  time.  The  thin  stratum  of  ash- 
like  material  seems  to  confirm  this  view  as  the  decayed  stems  ot  grass 
found  near  the  outer  margin  show  that  it  was  jjroduct'd  by  burning  a 
covering  of  grass  which  had  probably  grown  over  it.  The  dark  spots 
(d  and  e)  indicate  two  small  lire  beds  resting  on  the  layer  of  stones. 

Kemoving  the  stones  and  cutting  a  trench  through  the  low,  broad 
original  mound  or  nucleus  to  the  natural  surface  of  the  blntl,  the  con- 
stru<;tion  was  found  to  be  as  shown  in  the  figure.  l>y  z  is  indicated 
an  oval  basin,  10  by  13  feet,  lined  throughout  with  a  layer  of  stones  (»<), 
similar  to  those  above,  it  was  filled  with  the  yellow  surface  soil  of  the 
ridge  and  covered  with  the  layer  of  stones  r/  g.  The  stones  below  also 
bore  distinct  marks  of  weathering,  and  were  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
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of  ii  wliite  iiKitcMiiil  like  ashes  mixed  with  deeayed  h'aves  and  {^rass. 
Under  these  stones  and  resting  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ridge  was 
a  thin  layer  of  decayed  vegetabh*,  matter  (r).  The  slopes  i  i  surround¬ 
ing  the  basin  were  of  yellow  clay  similar  to  that  of  the  thick  upi)er 
layer  of  the  mound.  The  dark  spots  h  and  /r  indicate  small  fire  beds. 

Partly  under  and  partly  in  the  bottom  layer  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter  and  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  mound  was  a  single  skeleton  (o) 
lying  on  the  back  at  full  length,  the  feet  to  the  south,  but  the  head  was 
wanting.  Not  a  tooth  or  particle  of  the  jaw  or  skull  was  to  be  found, 
though  careful  search  was  made.  As  all  the  other  bones  were  well  ^ 
preserved  and  comparatively  sound,  except  that  the  pelvis  and  some  of 
the  ribs  were  broken,  it  is  presumed  that  the  head  must  have  been 
removed  before  burial.  This  is  the  second  instance  observed  in  which 
the  head  had  been  thus  removed.  The  first  was  noticed  at  Pecan 
Point,  Arkansas. 

Six  feet  south  of  the  center  of  the  mound  was  a  small  deposit  of 
burned  bones  lying  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  bluff.  Seven  feet 
west  ot  the  center,  lying  on  the  original  soil,  were  the  remains  of  an 
infant  (s),  which  had  been  doubled  up  until  the  knees  touched  the 
chin,  wrapped  in  a  grass  covering,  and  placed  upon  its  left  side. 

A  seashell  {Busifcoii  perversum)  from  which  the  columella  had  been 
removed,  converting  it  into  a  drinking  cup,  which  was  at  the  right 
shoulder  of  the  skeleton,  and  a  fragment  apparently  of  another  similar 
shell,  were  the  only  relics  found  in  the  mound.  The  latter  was  in  a 
stone  box  or  cist  2^  feet  square  and  1  foot  deep,  resting  on  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ridge.  Not  a  fragment  of  bone  was  found  in  this  box. 

Another  singular  feature  observed  consisted  of  three  small  pits  {n,  v, 
x)  under  the  eastern  base  of  the  upper  layer.  These  were  three  holes, 
from  15  to  18  inches  in  diameter  and  1  foot  deep.  One  of  them  con¬ 
tained  particles  of  rotten  wood.  There  were  several  intrusive  burials 
in  the  thick  upper  clay  layer  which  presented  nothing  of  special  inter¬ 
est. 

It  would  seem  from  the  facts  and  figure  given  that  we  have  in  this 
tumulus  a  specimen  of  the  Ohio  “altar  mound’’  type,  as  what  wo  have 
called  the  nucleus  or  original  mound  is  in  lact  one  of  the  so-called 
“altars”  of  the  type  described  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis. 


MADISON  AND  ST.  CLAIR  COUNTIES. 

On  the  line  sci)arating  these  two  counties  is  the  c.elebrated  Gahokia 
group,  which  includes  the  giant  structure  known  as  the  Gahokia  or 
Monk’s  mound. 

In  the  fall  of  1882  Mr.  William  McAdams  was  engaged  by  this  Bureau 
to  make  an  exploration  and  preliminary  survey  of  this  interesting  re¬ 
gion,  but  his  work  was  suddenly  cut  short  at  the  end  ot  a  month  by 
severe  winter  weather. 
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The  first  mouiuls  visited  were  tliose  on  Wood  river  where  it  emerges 
from  the  liighlaiids  and  enters  the  bottom.  This  bottom,  which  extends 
southward  from  Alton  along  the  Mississippi,  is  generally  known  as  the 
“American  bottom.”  Many  small  mounds  are  found  on  th  I  iffs  in 
this  vicinity,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  map.  (Fig.iifi.)  An  oval¬ 
shaped  one  some  5  feet  in  height,  situated  on  the  sloping  bluff  betAveen 
the  forks  of  the  stream,  Avas  of  a  yellowish  clay  much  more  compact 
and  tenacious  than  the  loess  of  the  bluff.  At  the  depth  of  5  or  (!  feet 
Avere  the  crumbling  bones  of  a  human  skeleton.  The  body  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  buried  extended,  with  the  face  upAvard.  With  the  bones 
were  some  ashes,  but  none  of  the  bones  shoAved  any  indications  of 
having  been  burned.  No  relics  of  stone  or  other  material  AA  ere  found. 


An  adjoining  mound  on  the  Avest  and  of  nearly  the  same  size  Avas 
opened,  but  presented  nothing  materially  different  from  the  first.  Sub- 
se(iuently,  however,  in  a  small  mound  on  the  bluff  above  the  railroad 
track,  on  the  west  sideof  Wood  river,  a  human  skeleton  Avas  discovered, 
at  the  depth  of  about  2  feet,  much  decayed ;  the  skull,  hoAvever,  aauis 
preserved. 

On  this  bluff  there  had  been,  in  times  not  very  remote,  numerous 
burials  AAdthout  the  erection  of  mounds.  Some  of  the  bones  Avere  but  a 
fcAv  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  next  excavation  of  any  importance  Avas  made  in  a  mound  on  the 
bluff  in  St.  Clair  county,  near  the  line  between  St.  Clair  and  Madison 
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counties  and  nearly  east  of  the  (treat  Caliokia  mound.  This  was  con¬ 
ical  in  shape  and  formed  a  landmark  for  some  distance  around.  At 
the  depth  of  about  3  feet  the  earth,  which  was  a  yellowish  clay,  became 
dry  and  very  hard  and  quite  different  in  character  from  the  loess  of  the 
bluff’  ou  which  the  mound  stands.  At  the  depth  of  about  12  feet  a 
layer  of  ashes,  nearly  an  inch  thick,  was  disclosed,  and  a  foot  below 
this  another  layer  of  ashes  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness.  Excepting  some 
tliiii,  Hat  pieces  ot  sandstone  there  were  no  relics  nor  other  remains,  not 
even  a  portion  of  bone.  Below  the  ashes  the  earth  showed  the  effect 
of  heat  for  a  few  inches,  but  seemed  to  be  the  undisturbed  surface  of 
the  bluff’. 

Near  this  mound  the  projecting  point  of  the  bluff’ has  been  changed 
to  form  a  Hat  circular  platform  that  might,  in  times  past,  have  served 
for  some  aboriginal  purpose,  possibly  an  outlook  or  signal  station,  as 
it  occupies  one  of  the  highest  points  and  overlooks  the  whole  plain  of 
the  Cahokia.  Numerous  excavations  in  this  vicinity  revealed  the  fact 
that  at  one  time  the  top  of  the  bluff'  had  been  a  burying  place,  and 
from  a  small  elevation  in  the  loess,  that  might  originally  have  been  a 
mound  of  some  dimensions — for  the  place  is  under  cultivation — a  toler¬ 
ably  well-preserved  skull  was  obtained.  There  were  three  entire  skel¬ 
etons  in  the  mound,  the  skulls  of  two  being  crushed. 

These  burials  were  made  by  laying  the  bodies  on  their  sides  or  backs, 
with  the  limbs  straight.  The  form  of  the  skull  seems  to  be  a  common 
one  on  the  bluff,  but,  as  the  explorer  thinks,  somewhat  diff’erent  from 
those  found  by  him  in  the  bottom  or  low  lands.  No  relics  of  any  kind 
were  found  with  these  bones. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  nearly  all  the  relics  found  at  the  Cahokia 
groxip  of  mounds  have  been  taken  from  the  low  ground  between  the 
mounds.  The  remarkable  And  of  pottery,  implements,  and  shells  made 
by  Mr.  McAdams  in  the  winter  of  1881  was  in  the  low  land  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  great  mound.  The  articles  were 
nearly  all  taken  from  a  square  rod  of  ground.  This  has  been  to  some 
extent  Dr.  Patrick’s  experience  in  making  his  fine  collection  of  pottery. 

The  real  burial  place  of  the  builders  of  the  Cahokia  mounds  probably 
is  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  bank  of  Cahokia  creek  during  the  occupation  of  the  mounds  was 
evidently  more  to  the  south  than  its  present  line  alon  g  the  eastern  part 
of  the  group.  The  old  bank  is  still  plainly  visible,  as  shown  in  PI. 
VI.  The  low  land  between  this  old  bank  and  the  creek  is  now  cov¬ 
ered  with  forest  trees.  All  along  this  bank,  which  forms  the  edge  of 
the  plateau  on  which  the  mounds  stand,  are  abundant  evidences  of 
occui)ation  in  remote  times.  In  digging  2  or  3  feet  at  almost  any  point 
along  this  bank  indications  of  fireplaces  are  found,  with  numerous  river 
shells,  broken  pottery,  and  kitchen  refuse.  As  all  the  arable  ground 
about  the  mound  has  been  in  cultivation  many  years,  it  is  (juite  possi¬ 
ble  that  some  of  the  burial  places,  which  are  usually  quite  shallow,  have 
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been  destroyed,  as  i)ieees  of  human  bones  are  very  coniinon  in  the 
]>lo\ved  fields. 

The  location,  forms,  and  heights  of  the  various  mounds  of  the  Cahokia 
group  as  given  in  tlieannexed  diagram  (1*1.  vi)  are  from  Mr.  McAdams’s 
survey  and  are  believed  to  be  strictly  correct.  The  figures  on  or  by 
the  mounds  indicate  the  height. 

The  next  excavations  were  made  in  the  mounds  at  Mitchell,  on  Long 
lake.  The  principal  digging  was  done  in  the  base  of  the  large  mound 
through  which  the  railroad  tracks  run.  Bones  and  sea  shells  had  been 
discovered  here  by  some  workmen  in  digging  a  treiiHi  through  the  base 
of  the  mound  between  two  railroad  tracks  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a 
water  pipe  to  the  lake.  This  ditch  was  reopened,  then  widened  out,  and 
the  spot  fully  exi)lored.  There  seemed  to  have  been  4  or  o  skeletons  of 
adults,  which  lay  east  and  west.  A  great  number  of  whorls  of  sea 
shells  had  been  buried  with  them,  probably  taken  out  in  forming  drink¬ 
ing  cups  or  water  vessels.  These  shells  are  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot 
or  more  in  length  and  belong  mostly  to  the  genus  Bt(sycon. 

The  mound  from  which  these  shells  were  taken  was  nearly  square  in 
shape,  100  paces  on  each  of  its  sides,  25  or  31)  feet  in  height,  with  a  Hat, 
level  summit.  It  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  in  the 
center  between  tw(>  railroad  tracks,  obliterated,  a  part  only  of  the  base 
remaining. 

In  removing  the  western  side  of  the  mound  a  few  years  ago,  to  make 
a  road  across  Long  lake,  many  human  remains  were  found  and,  with 
them,  implements  of  stone,  bone,  and  copper.  The  mound  was  composed 
principally  of  black  dirt  or  soil,  and  wherever  excavations  were  made 
in  the  base,  at  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  the  original  under  soil  of  the 
surrounding  prairie,  a  yellowish  sandy  loam,  was  reached.  This  is  the 
mound  from  which  Mr.  Henry  R.  Howland  obtained  the  copper  articles 
described  and  figured  in  his  paper  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Buffalo  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  1877. 

In  addition  to  the  maps  already  given,  Mr.  McAdams  prepared  a  map 
of  the  western  part  of  Madison  county,  including  one  range  of  sections 
in  the  northern  part  of  St.  Clair  <!Ounty,  showing  the  location  and  rel¬ 
ative  positions  of  the  various  groups  of  mounds  named.  This  mai)  is 
shown  (on  a  reduced  .scale)  in  PI.  vii. 

HANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

STONK  GKAVE.S  OX  THE  MILL  TK.\CT. 

These  are  situated  aboul  half  a  mile  north  of  Prairie  du  llocher,  on 
a  long  ridge  that  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  nearly  across  the  nar¬ 
row  bottom  of  a  small  creek  that  flows  through  the  village.  This 
ridge,  which  is  about  25  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  land,  de.scends 
gradually  from  the  hills  to  the  west,  having  a  steep  slope  on  each  side. 
The  soil  is  yellow,  tenacious  clay.  The  graves  were  on  the  rounded  top. 
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some  little  distance  back  of  the  point.  All  were  of  the  usual  box  shape 
and  all  but  one  more  than  0  feet  long;  some  of  them  were  so  uear  the 
surface  as  to  leave  the  tops  exposed.  The  position  of  the  head  of  the 
skeleton  c^ould  easily  be  determined  iu  all  but  tliree  of  them  before  the 
cover  was  removed,  by  the  form  of  the  grave,  as  the  cists  were  wider  at 
one  eud  than  the  other,  and  somewhat  colli ii-shaped.  They  usually 
measured  from  2  to  2i  feet  in  width  at  the  head,  but  only  a  foot  or  even 
less  at  the  other  end,  the  depth  from  a  foot  to  18  inches.  In  fact,  it 
seems  that  in  some  cases  the  body  must  have  been  placed  in  position 
and  the  side  and  eud  stones  fitted  to  it.  In  these  cases  slabs  of  lime¬ 
stone  were  lirst  placed  iu  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  as  the  pieces 
forming  the  sides  and  ends  rested  edgewise  on  these,  usually  two  pieces 


Flo.  67. — Stouo  graves  oa  Mill  tract,  Kautlolpli  county,  Illinois. 


to  a  side  and  one  at  each  end.  Where  the  two  pieces  at  the  sides 
joined,  there  was  a  smaller  iiiece  thrust  at  right  angles  between  them, 
the  main  projection  being  outward.  The  cover  consisted  of  a  single 
layer  of  these  slabs,  in  some  instances  without  breaking  the  joints,  in 
others  overlapping  each  other.  In  other  cases  the  pieces  forming  the 
walls  and  ends  appear  to  have  been  put  into  position  before  the  bot¬ 
tom  was  lined.  In  some  of  them  a  single  slab  formed  one  side;  if 
more  than  one  slab  was  used,  they  either  overlap[)ed  or  another  was 
added  to  strengthen  the  joint.  The  stones  were  obtained  from  the 
hillside  a  few  rods  farther  up  the  l  idge. 

The  bodies  buried  in  these  graves  were  covered  to  a  dejith  of  2  or  3 
inches  with  the  yellow  clay  of  the  ridge;  the  covering  over  the  graves 
consisted  of  limestone.  Tlie  n*.sj)ective  jiositions  are  shown  in  Fig.  (>7. 
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The  positions  of  the  bodies  in  the  graves  were  as  follows : 

Grave  No.  1 :  Skeleton  on  the  back  at  full  length,  head  to  the 
south,  face  up. 

Grave  No.  d:  Skeleton  on  the  back  at  full  length.  A  small  eartlien 
I)ot  was  buried  with  it,  but  was  so  soft  when  found  that  it  could  not 
be  moved  before  it  had  crumbled  to  ])ieces. 

Grave  No.  4:  Skeleton  at  full  length  on  the  back,  head  to  the  east, 
but  face  turned  over  toward  the  south. 

Grave  No.  6:  Skeleton  bundled,  but  the  skull  in  the  east  side  of  the 
cist  with  the  face  up. 

Grave  No.  7 :  Skeleton  at  full  length  on  the  back,  head  south,  but 
face  turned  toward  the  west. 

Graves  Nos.  8  and  9:  Skeletons  at  full  length  on  the  back,  faces  up, 
heads  to  the  south.  ^ 

Graves  Nos.  11  and  2:  Skeletons  at  full  length  on  the  back,  heads 
east. 

With  the  exception  of  that  in  grave  No.  <>,  the  bodies  appear  to 
have  been  buried  without  removing  the  flesh. 

THE  DE  FRENNE  STONE  GRAVES. 

These  graves  are  just  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  village  of  Prairie 
dll  Rocher,  on  the  steep  point  of  a  ridge  of  dry,  yellow  clay,  which  ter¬ 
minates  at  the  Junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  creek,  about  half  a 
mile  below  the  graves  previously  mentioned.  The  ridge  at  this  point 
is  about  30  feet  higher  than  the  road  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the 
creek. 

Although  a  plan  of  the  cemetery  and  a  section  of  the  ridge  was 
obtained,  as  shown  in  Fig.  08,  the  respective  positions  of  only  a  part 
of  the  skeletons  can  be  given,  as  several  of  the  graves  had.  been  opened 
by  other  parties.  All  the  cists  ivere  built  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
heretofore  described,  and  differed  from  them  only  in  having  the  head 
and  foot  of  the  same  width,  and  a  few  of  them  also  contained  more 
than  one  skeleton.  Five  of  them — Nos.  21,  22,  23,  26,  and  28 — were 
graves  of  infants.  The  largest  of  these.  No.  21,  was  only  15  iiuthes 
long;  the  smallest.  No.  20,  only  9  inches  long,  5  inches  wide,  and  4 
inches  deep  (inside  measurement  in  all  cases).  Mrs.  Morude,  an  old 
Belgian  lady,  who  lives  here,  informed  Mr.  Middleton  that  when  they 
were  grading  for  the  foundation  of  their  house  she  saw  skulls  with 
the  hair  still  hanging  to  them  taken  from  these  graves.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  more  than  probable,  and,  in  fact,  is  generally  understood  by  the 
old  settlers  of  this  section,  who  derived  the  information  from  their 
l)arents,  that  these  are  the  graves  of  the  Kaskaskia  and  other  Indians 
who  resided  here  when  this  part  of  Illinois  began  to  be  settled  by  the 
whites. 

At  the  point  of  the  hill  the  graves  were  but  slightly  covered  with 
earth.  In  some  instances  this  covering  was  not  more  than  0  inches 
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(leei),  but  toward  the  back  part  of  the  cemetery  it  readied  a  deptli  of 
4  feet.  This  was  probably  due  in  part  to  washings. 

In  grave  No.  1  the  skeleton  lay  at  full  length  on  its  back,  head  west. 
The  skull  was  saved  in  good  condition. 

Grave  No.  2:  There  were  two  skeletons  in  this  grave,  heads  west, 
both  at  full  length  on  the  back.  Roth  skulls  were  saved. 

Grave  No.  4:  Skeleton  at  full  length  ou  the  back,  head  west 
Grave  No.  6:  This  proved  to  be  the  largest  grave  in  the  cemetery 
measuiing  6  tect  in  length,  5  in  width,  and  IS  inches  in  depth  (inside 
measurements  to  be  understood  in  all  cases).  As  seen  by  reference  to 
the  diagram  (Fig.  68),  this  grave  occupies  a  central  position  in  the 


Fig.  C8. — The  Do  Freiine  stone  graves,  Randolph  county,  Illinois. 


cemetery.  It  contained  five  skeletons,  fonr  of  adults  and  one  of  an 
infant;  one  of  the  larger  was  that  of  a  female.  They  all  lay  at  full 
length  on  their  backs,  faces  up,  and  heads  north. 

Grave  No.  7 :  This  contained  two  adult  skeletons,  both  at  full  length, 
on  their  backs,  heads  east,  but  faces  turned  toward  each  other.  Both 
skulls  were  secured  in  good  condition.  A  clay  muller  was  found  with 
the  skeleton  on  the  north  side  and  a  stone  muller  with  the  other. 

Grave  No.  9:  The  skeleton,  apparently  of  a  female,  at  full  length, 
face  up.  With  it  were  four  bone  implements,  one  a  tube,  one  an  awl  or 
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]>erlbriit<tr,  out*.  stou6  chisel,  one  stone  drill,  ii  shell  ornament,  a  stone 
implement,  the  fragment  of  an  unnsually  tine  Hint  knife,  some  green 
])aint,  red  paint,  lead  ore,  and  a  chipped  celt. 

Grave  No.  Ih:  Skeleton  at  fnll  length  on  the  back,  face  np,  head  east. 

Grave  No.  14:  Skeleton  at  full  length  on  the  right  side,  head  ejxst, 
face  north.  With  it  were  six  bone  implements,  .some  shell  spoons,  and 
two  shell  pendants,  the  last  from  the  sides  of  the  head. 

Grave  No.  1<»:  vSkeleton  at  fnll  length  on  the  back,  face  up,  head 
west.  With  it  were  two  earthen  bowls  by  the  head,  and  a  single  shell 
bead  in  the  right  hand. 

Grave  No.  18 :  The  skeleton  in  this  graA^e  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  half- 
grown  person.  It  was,  as  usual,  at  full  length  on  the  back,  head  east, 
face  uorth.  With  it  was  a  single  cjuartz  cry.stal,  apparently  from  the 
region  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

Graves  Nos.  21,  22,  23:  The  skeletons  in  these  graves  all  lay  on 
their  backs  with  heads  east.  A  pot  and  shell  spoon  were  found  by  the 
right  cheek  of  the  one  in  No.  23.  The  pot  stood  upright,  with  the  sjwui 

in  it. 

Grave  No.  24:  A  single  skeleton  occupied  this  grave.  It  was,  as 
usual,  at  full  length  on  the  back,  head  northwest.  Two  pots  were  by 
the  head,  one  on  each  side,  in  an  upright  ])ositiou. 

Grave  No.  27 :  In  this  grave  there  were  two  skeletons,  at  full  length, 
heads  northeast.  Nine  bone  implements  Avere  found  Avith  them. 

Grave  No.  29:  A  single  .skeleton  and  Avith  it  a  pot. 

\  Grave  No.  31 :  A  single  skeleton  and  with  it  a  i)iece  of  lead  ore. 

No  particidars  Avere  ascertained  in  reference  to  other  graves  Avhich 
had  been  opened  by  other  j)arties,  except  that  all  the  skeletons  were 
lying  at  full  length,  as  those  mentioned. 

STONK  GRAA’E.S  OX  THE  HI.UFF. 

These  are  situated  on  the  bind',  just  Avithin  the  Randolph  county  line, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  first  large  ravine  on  the  road  from  Glasgow  to 
I’rairie  du  Rocher.  They  are  probably  the  graves  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Wislizenus.' 

They  are  located  more  than  100  feet  above  the  bottom  lands,  on  the 
point  of  a  narroAv  steep  si)ur.  The  cliffs  immediately  south  of  them 
are  perpendicular.  Their  respective  positions,  Avith  sections  of  the 
.spur,  are  shoAvn  in  Fig.  09. 

As  all  but  three  of  these  graves  had  been  opened  previous  to  the 
visit  of  the  Rureau  agent,  and  nothing  peculiar  was  observed,  a  detailed 
description  is  deemed  unnecessary.  In  one  of  the  three  which  was 
undisturbed  the  skeleton  Avas  bundled,  in  the  other  two  they  lay  at 
full  length,  heads  east,  faces  up.  The  skull  of  the  bundled  skeleton 
Avas  in  the  east  end  of  the  grave. 
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Soutliejijst  ol  1  viiirifi  du  liofliorj  on  tlic  bliitts,  is  iinotlici’  c.cincterv  of 
stoii6  gnivcs  situiitod  luucli  sis  tlio  one  Isist  wciitioiKidj  and  near  by  is 
a  tine*  sprin".  Those  had  all  been  examined  by  previous  exi)lorors. 
The  arrangement  was  found  to  be  mneh  like  the  last,  one,  large,  grave 
with  the  otheis  aroniid  it. 


* 

STONK  ORAVKS  AT  ROCKWOOI). 


These  are  situated  elose  to  the  village  of  K  lekwood  on  the  land  of  Mr. 
Keed,  on  a  high  bench  or  terrace  that  stands  about  75  feet  above  the 
bottom  lands. 

The  larger  portion  of  them  had  been  explored;  some  had  been  carried 
down  by  a  caving  of  the  bank  near  which  they  were  placed  and  others 
removed  to  make  way  for  fonndations  of  houses.  This  must  have  been 
a  veiy  extensive  cemetery,  as  the  area  over  which  the  remaining  graves 
extend  is  comparatively  large.  The  surface,  which  was  level  originally, 
.seems  to  have  been  rounded  up  somewhat,  as  though  intended  for  a 
low,  broad  mound,  but  so  much  excavating  had  been  done  that  no  posi¬ 
tive*  conclnsion  could  be  reached  on  this  ]>oint. 
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Tlief4i  av<‘.swmM)ftlie  usual  box  sliai)e.au(l  all  those  whicli  remained, 
excei)t  one,  measured  o  feet  or  more  in  leiij^th.  The  small  one,  which 
had  not  been  distiarbed,  was  2  feet  square  and  18  inches  deep,  but  in 
place  of  bones  were  four  uninjured  earthen  pots, 

Tn  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  the  followiii};  anti(puties  are 
found  ill  this  county: 

MOUNDS. 

.  Atltockwood;  at  I’rairie  du  Rocher;  3  miles  south  of  Prairie  du 
Kocher,  on  the  Simpson  place;  on  the  Mudd  place;  above  Old  Lafay- 


Fio.  70. — Hut  rinfra  near  the  hank  of  Big  Mary  river,  Illinois. 

etteon  tbeKaskaskia  river;  at  Chester;  3  miles  south  of  Sparta,  along 
Big  Mary  river,  and  at  Evansville. 

STONK  CRAVES. 

At  the  Bluff  ferry;  1  mile  south  of  Jiockwood;  on  the  West  fork  of 
Degognia  creek,  1.^  miles  from  the  bridge  near  the  Brown  farm;  7  miles 
west  of  Sparta;  3  miles  southeast  of  Sparta;  on  Henderson’s  place  on 
Nine-mile  creek  west  of  Sparta;  on  William  Cox’s  old  place  on  the 
Kaskaskia  river  below  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  bridge,  and  on  the 
Widow  Boyd’s  place,  3  miles  south  of  Baldwin. 


THOMAS.] 
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A’lLLAGE  SITES. 

Three  miles  southeast  of  Sparta,  on  the  left  bank  of  Big  Mary  river, 
near  the  stone  graves  and  mounds  mentioned  above,  are  the  hut  rings 
shown  in  Fig.  70.  These  are  situated  upon  a  flat-topped  ridge  about 
30  feet  higher  than  the  creek  bottoms.  They  are  low,  with  the  usual 
depression  in  the  center,  but  the  outlines  are  rather  indistinct.  Mr. 
Gault,  of  Sparta,  who  has  long  resided  here,  states  that  when  he  first 
moved  to  this  section  the  Indians  lived  in  houses  or  wigwams  which, 
when  decayed,  left  such  remains  as  these.  They  hollowed  out  a  shal¬ 
low  circular  cavity  in  the  surface  soil,  then,  standing  poles  around  the 
margin  of  this  basin,  brought  them  together  at  the  top,  and  having  cov¬ 
ered  them  with  bark  or  other  material — in  other  words,  having  con¬ 
structed  wigwams  of  the  usual  circular  form — covered  them  in  whole 
or  in  part,  especially  the  lower  portion,  with  earth.  He  also  said  that 
alter  a  camp  was  abandoned  and  the  wood  rotted  away  it  left  these 
rings  of  earth.  Another  of  these  camping  places  is  situated  8  miles 
west  of  Sparta. 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 

THE  SOKRELS  MOUND. 

This  is  situated  1  mile  directly  north  of  Carbondale,  on  the  upper 
level  bordering  a  small  creek,  at  the  margin  or  break  where  the  land 
descends  to  the  lower  level  and  has  been  in  constant  cultivation  for  1.5 
or  20  years.  It  is  now  nearly  circular  in  outline,  a  little  over  150  feet 
in  diameter,  3  feet  high,  and  composed  throughout  of  dark  sandy  loam, 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  clay,  similar  to  that  of  the  surrounding  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  without  any  indications  of  stratification. 

Two  skeletons  were  discovered  in  the  central  jiortion  at  the  depth 
of  2J  feet  and  about  10  feet  apart.  Both  were  closely  folded  and  lying 
on  the  side,  one  with  the  head  north,  the  other  with  the  head  south¬ 
west.  Judging  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  folded  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  they  were  buried  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed,  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  press  the  bones  so  closely  together  with  the 
flesh  on  them,  nor  could  they  have  assumed  this  condition  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  decay  of  the  flesh  and  the  pressure  of  the  earth. 

Considerable  pottery  in  fragments  and  varying  in  quality  was  found 
in  and  on  the  mound.  Some  of  the  pieces  in  the  mound  were  so  situ¬ 
ated  in  relation  to  one  another  as  to  indicate  that  the  vessels  of  which 
they  had  formed  parts  had  been  intentionally  broken  before  they  Avere 
buried.  !Most  of  the  pottery  found  in  the  mound  Avas  very  rude  and 
coarse,  made  of  materials  not  Avell  jmlverized  and  but  slightly  burned. 
By  putting  the  pieces  together  one  of  the  vessels  proved  to  be  a  small 
jar  with  a  flat  bottom  and,  although  the  form  gives  it  a  decidedly  modern 
appearance,  it  is  probably  the  rudest  piece  of  pottery  in  the  National 
Museum.  It  bears  on  the  outside  marks  of  the  grass  Avith  Avhich  it  Avas 
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surrouiidod  btd'on;  l)eiii}.c  hiii  iu'd.  The  chief  iiitere.st  which  attaclies  to 
this  rude  specimen  ^showii  in  Fiy.  71)  is  its  close  resemblance  in  form 
and  material  to  an  nndonbted  specimen  of  Irocpiois  pottery  in  the 
National  Museum  and  its  marked  contrast  with  the  pottery  usually 
found  in  tliis  part  of  the  immediate  valley  of  tlie  Mississippi.  One 
other  vessel  of  similar  character  and  closely  reseinblinj?  it  was  obtained 


by  Mr.  Perrine  from  a  mound  in  Union  county,  and  anoth<*r  similar  in 

form  but  of  better  (luality  was  found 
by  Dr.  Palmer  in  eastern  Arkan¬ 
sas;  it  is  believed  that  these  are 
the  OTdy  ones  of  this  type  which 
have  been  found  in  the  immediate 
valley  of  the  IMississippi.  The  two 
found  in  southern  Illinois  are  made 
of  dark-colored  clay,  very  slifjhtly 
mixed  with  pulverized  shells. 

On  the  surface  of  the  mound 
were  many  small  pieces  of  pottery 
which  had  probably  been  turned 
up  by  the  plow,  some  of  them 
undoubtedly  attributable  to  the 
mound-builders.  These  were  of 
mucli  better  quality  than  those 
tound  near  the  skeletons,  showing 
Pia.  71.— Pot  (roiii  Jackson  county,  Illinois.  gome  attempt  at  omameiitation ; 

some  bearing  traces  of  the  red  coloring  often  observed  in  southern 


mound  iiottery. 

Arrowheads,  fragments  of  flint  and  greenstone  implements,  nodules 
of  red  and  yellow  paint,  two  bone  awls,  part  of  the  carapace  of  a  tor¬ 
toise,  Unio  sht'lls  common  in  the  streams  of  this  section,  and  fragments 
of  deer’s  horn,  were  also  found. 


MOUNUS  NEAR  AVA. 


Two  of  these,  small  and  circular,  were  discovered  on  the  land  of  Mr. 
Henry  Thomjison,  5  miles  southeast  of  Ava.  One  of  them,  about  3 
feet  high  and  20  feet  in  diameter,  contained  two  empty  box-shaped 
stone  graves  of  the  u.sual  form,  but  without  cover  or  bottom.  They 
measured  3  feet  in  length  and  2^  in  width.  In  the  other  mounds  nothing 
was  found  except  a  pile  of  stones  thrown  together  without  order  or 
arrangement.  They  probably  formed  a  stone  grave  which  had  been 
disturbed,  as  the  mound  had  previously  been  o]iened. 

On  the  bank  of  Itattlesnake  creek,  a  short  distance  from  the  preced¬ 
ing,  another  small  conical  mound,  which  was  thoroughly  ('xplored, 
revealed  nothing  exceiit  a  small  piece  of  charcoal.  An  ancient  gra\e 
close  by  was  excavated  with  a  similar  result. 

Three  small  circular  mounds  on  Mr.  Dempsey  Williamson’s  place  were 
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next  examined.  Tliese  are  similar  in  size  ami  form  to  those  above 
mentioned,  each  being  abont  25  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  liigli.  In 
one  two  empty  stone  graves  witliout  covering  or  bottom  were  fonnd. 
They  were  abont  10  inches  below  the  surface,  om^  of  them  2  feet  3 
inches  long  by  2  feet  wide  and  10  inches  deej).  In  the  other  was  a 
single  stone  grave  2  feet  5  inches  long,  20  inches  wide,  and  1.3  inches 
deep.  This,  like  the  others,  was  empty.  In  the  third  nothing  was  dis¬ 
covered  but  .some  flat  stones. 

That  these  graves  formerly  contained  human  bones  can  not  be 
doubted,  but  whether  they  were  removed  by  explorers  of  modern 
times  or  not  could  not  be  determined.  Though  of  such  small  size,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  were  used  as  dejmsitories  of  children  only,  as 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  stone  graves  of  .southern  Illinois 
a<lult  skeletons  crowded  into  as  small  a  space  as  indicated  by  the 
measurements  above  given. 

THE  VOGEL  GROITC. 

This  group,  consisting  of  eleven  mounds,  is  situated  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Henry  Vogel,  about  3  miles  from  the  following,  both  groups  being 
in  the  :\Iississippi  bottom  near  Fountain  blufiC.  The  relation  of  these 
mounds  to  each  other  is  shown  in  Fig.  72. 

The  largest  of  the  group,  No.  1,  is  12  feet  high  and  190  feet  long  by 
130  wide,  A  trench  15  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  through  the  central 
portion,  was  carried  down  12  feet,  to  the  original  surface.  Considerable 
broken  pottery  and  also  a  number  of  animal  bones,  most  of  them  split 
and  broken,  were  found  between  8  and  11  feet  from  the  top.  At  the 
depth  of  11  feet  was  a  bed  of  ashes  mixed  wflth  earth  and  charcoal.  In 
this  fragments  of  pottery  and  bones  were  more  abundant  than  elsewhere. 

The  surrounding  land,  which  is  subject  to  frequent  overflows,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  black  waxy  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  and  below  this  of  sand. 
The  mound  was  built  entirely  of  this  stift’  waxy  soil;  at  the  depth  of  12 
feet  the  sand  was  reached.  A  wild-cherry  tree  G  feet  3  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  stands  on  the  east  end.  On  No.  2,  Avhich  is  200  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference  and  4  feet  high,  there  is  a  Avalnut  stump  9  feet  0  inches 
in  circumference. 

No,  3,  about  I.aO  feet  southwest  of  No.  1,  is  4  feet  high  and  120  feet 
long  by  75  in  width. 

No.  4  is  2.50  feet  in  cii'cumference  and  G  feet  high.  In  this  a  trench 
22  feet  long  was  dug  through  the  center.  For  most  of  the  length  it 
was  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  9  feet,  or  3  feet  below  the  original  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  Human  bones  in  considerable  numbers  Avere  found 
at  vai-ious  depths  from  G  indies  down  to  G  feet.  BeloAvthis  no  human 
bones  were  observed,  but  at  the  depth  of  9  feet  some  animal  bones  were 
obtained.  As  many  as  12  skeletons  Avere  unearthed,  but  only  1  whole 
skull  Avas  obtained. 
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At  tho  depth  of;-}  feet,  and  lying  by  a  skeleton,  were  the  spool-shaped 
copi)ei'  ornaments  shown  in  Fig.  7.'h  At  the  depth  of  .5^  feet,  imme¬ 
diately  under  a  root  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  a  small  (*arthen  pot 
was  discovered  near  a  skeleton.  At  the  same  depth,  near  the  feet  of 


another  skeleton,  were  the  skull  and  teeth  of  some  large  animal. 
At  the  depth  of  0  feet,  by  the  knee  of  a  large  skeleton,  was  a  lozenge- 
shaped  gorget  of  slatestone  4  inches  long  and  inches  wide  in  the 
middle.  Under  the  head  of  this  skeleton  was  a  whole  shell  and  some 
pieces;  also  a  small  curiously-wrought  stone  which  was  i)robably  an 
ear  ornament,  as  it  Avas  at  the  side  of  the  head.  The  skull  of  the  skele¬ 
ton,  though  damaged,  was  saved. 
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Fragments  of  pottery,  also  ;i  few  sliells  ( Cnios),  were  scattered 
througl.  the  mound  at  various  depths.  Tlie  eartli  in  this  mound  was 
mme  sandy  than  that  of  tliose  in  the  held,  and  was  in  alternate  layers 
of  black  soil  and  sand. 

Mound  No.  o  is  a  little  north  of  west  from  No.  t,  the  bases  of  the  two 
approaching  within  10  feet  of  each  other.  This  is  about  180  feet  in  eir 
cumferenee  and  something  over  5  feet  high.  On  the  southern  part 
stands  a  walnut  stumj>  l(i  feet  in  circumferenee,  and  on  the  north  side 


an  ash  7  feet  in  eircuinferenee.  Two  trenches  were  carried  down 
about  a  foot  below  the  original  surfaceof  the  ground.  At  one  ])oint,  r)i 
feet  below  the  surface,  a  skeleton  lay  immediately  beneath  roots  from 
both  trees.  One  of  the  roots  from  the  walnut,  although  12  feet  from 
the  stump,  was  4  inches  in  diameter.  At  another  point,  at  the  depth 
of  4  feet,  were  two  small  Hint  implements,  and  a  foot  below  this  some 


Fig.  73. — Spool-shaped  ornament  of  copper. 


human  teeth,  but  no  bones,  though  by  looking  carefully  at  the  earth 
indications  of  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  which  had  decayed, 
were  discovered. 

OKorp  ON  schlimpekt’s  place. 

These  mounds  are  situated  on  Mr.  Joseph  Schlimpert’s  land — the  W. 
i  of  the  N\V.  ^  of  Sec.  22,  in  Fountaiu  Bluff  township — and  are  located 
in  reference  to  each  other  as  shown  in  the  annexed  plat  (Fig.  74).  The 
soil  around  them  is  of  a  black  waxy  character,  from  1  foot  to  18  inches 
in  depth,  underlaid  by  sand.  They  lie  near  a  slough  which  borders  the 
farm  on  the  north  side,  as  shown  in  the  plat.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,G,  and  7 
are  mounds.  No.  8  a  sink  or  excavation,  and  No.  9  a  platform  or  terrace. 

No.  6,  circular  in  form,  is  00  feet  in  diameter,  a  little  over  4  feet  high, 
and  has  growing  on  it  several  trees,  the  largest  a  hackberry  7  feet  in 
circumference.  It  was  excavated  to  and  slightly  below  the  original 
surface  of  the  ground,  but  nothing  was  found  excejit  a  few  small  sand¬ 
stones.  The  interesting  feature  of  this  mound  is  its  internal  structure, 
which  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  vertical  section  shown  in 
Fig.  75. 

In  the  first  [ilace  a  central  core  of  sand  c  appears  to  have  been 
thrown  up  40  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top  (1  to  2),  and  about  4  feet  high. 
Around  this  apparently  in  order  to  secure  it,  was  placed  a  ring  of  the 
black  waxy  soil  {bb),  so  as  jiroperly  to  round  it  off.  The  V-shaped  de¬ 
pression  in  the  top  {d)  measured  3  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  ex- 
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tended  downward  about  2  feet.  It  was  lilled  with  a  mass  of  liard 
white  sand.  Over  the  whole  was  a  layer  ot  sand  about  1  loot  thick. 

Tlie  structure  of  this  mound  is  suggestive  of  the  so  called  “altar 
mounds”  of  Oliio.  Squier  and  Davis  speak  in  one  place  of  an  altar  or 
altar-shaped  mass  of  sand  found  iu  a  mound. ^ 


Fia.  74. — Schlimport  mounds,  Jackson  county,  Illinois. 

No.  7,  60  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  was  composed  almost 
wholly  of  the  black  waxy  soil,  with  here  and  there  small  masses  of 
sand.  Nothing  was  found  in  it. 

No.  4  was  eomposed  entirely  of  saud  except  the  top  layer;  nothing 
was  found  in  it. 


■  Ancient  Monuments,  p.  156. 
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No.  5,  11  siniill  mound,  was  composed  wludly  of  sand;  No.  2,  of  the 
black  wa.xy  sod;  No.  1,  the  largest  of  the  group  and  somewhat  oval  in 
form— longe.st  diameter,  110  feet;  shortest,  100  feet,  about  8  feet  high- 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  construction  to  No.  0. 

The  central  portion  of  tlie  last  was  tilled  with  black  waxy  soil  ndxed 
with  sand  containing  particles  of  wood  coal.  Tlie  diameter  of  this  por¬ 
tion  was  44  feet.  A  few  flint  imiilenients  such  as  spear  lieads  and 
arrow  points  were  obtained  from  the  surface  of  this  mound. 

A  very  interesting  featui'e  of  this  group  is  tlie  platform  or  low,  Hat, 
rectangular  mound,  marked  No.  0  on  the  plat.  This  is  about  100  feet 
long,  50  leet  wdde,  and  2  feet  high.  It  is  quite  level  on  top  and  stands 
on  the  edge  ot  a  low  bench,  so  that  the  eastern  side  is  somewhat  higher 
than  the  western.  The  sides  run  a  little  west  of  north. 

A  short  distance  northeast  of  mound  No.  4  is  a  circular  sink  (No.  8 
on  the  plat),  about  80  feet  in  diameter  and  1^  feet  deep,  which  ajipears 
to  be  an  artificial  excavation. 


Kio:  75 — Section  of  mound  on  Schlimpert’s  place,  Jackson  county,  Illinois. 

Some  small  mounds  on  liig  Muddy  river,  in  Sec.  22,  T.  10  S.,  11.  3  W., 
were  also  examined. 

No.  1  is  about  75  feet  in  diameter,  4  feet  high,  and  flat  on  top.  At 
the  depth  of  4  feet,  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  but  at  dif¬ 
ferent  ])oints,  Avere  two  skeletons  of  adults  extended,  with  the  heads 
Avest  and  faces  up.  Several  layers  of  stone  Avere  placed  over  them,  in 
fact  the  mound,  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  Avas  composed  in  great  part  of 
flat  stones,  some  of  Avhich  AA'ould  Aveigh  jirobably  150  pounds.  The  only 
relic  found  in  this  mound  was  a  broken  flint  implement. 

No.  2,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  No.  1,  although  only  3  feet  high 
and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  preceding,  Avas  largely  occupied  by 
stone  graves. 

GruA’e  No.  1,  24  feet  long  and  0  inches  Avide,  contained  the  badly 
decayed  bones  of  a  child. 

Grave  No.  2,  3  feet  long  and  10  inches  Avide,  also  contained  the  bones 
of  a  child;  badly  decayed. 

Grave  No.  3,  3^  feet  long  and  1  foot  Avide,  was  occupied  by  the  bones 
of  an  adult.  There  Aims  no  stone  layer  in  the  bottom  of  this  cist. 

Grave  No.  4  Avas  0  feet  long  and  1  foot  Avide;  No.  5,  4  feet  long  and  1 
foot  Avide;  No.  0,  same  size  as  No.  5,  and  No.  7,  24  feet  long  and  1  foot 
Avide;  each  contained  the  bones  of  a  single  adult. 
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ALEXANDER  COUNTY. 

WOUKS  ON  iiai.k’s  plack. 

Altoiit  half  a  mile  below  the  little  village  of  Mill  ('reek,  Union  county 
(bnt  Just  across  the  county  line),  a  long  ridge  extending  southeast  ter¬ 
minates  in  the  low  ground  in  the  angle  at  the  Junction  of  CoojM'r  with 
Mill  creek.  On  the  toj)  of  this  ridge,  at  its  lower  terminus,  are  two  or 
three  low  mounds  and  many  stone  graves,  some  of  which  had  been  pre- 
viou.sly  ojHMK'd  and  pottery,  beads,  and  other  articdes  taken  from  them. 
These  appear  to  be  in  the  midst  of,  or  rather  on,  an  immense  refuse 


heap;  in  fact,  the  whole  top  of  the  ridge  ai)pears  to  be  covered  to  a 
depth  of  from  3  to  (5  feet  with  au  accumulation  of  hint  chips,  broken 
deer  bones,  broken  pottery,  mussel  shells,  etc.  Charcoal,  burned  lime¬ 
stone,  and  other  evidences  of  fire  are  j)leutifully  scattenal  throughout 
the  mass.  The  locality  would  probably  be  better  described  as  a 
“  kitchen  heap,”  averaging  4  or  5  feet  in  depth  and  covering  several 
acres. 

The  works  and  the  grounds  are  shown  in  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig. 
7(5).  The  line  a  a  running  across  the  ridge  marks  the  boundary  line  at 
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this  point  between  Utuoh  and  Alexander  (joiinties ;  and  Mill  creek  b  h  the 
boundary  line  between  Alexander  and  Pulaski  counties.  The  reinain.s 
are,  therefore,  at  the  point  where  these  three  counties  meet,  but  in 
Alexander.  The  line  e  e  rei)resents  the  fence  which  separates  the  land 
of  Mr.  Hale  on  the  right  (Sec.  .0,  T.  14  S.,  R.  1  W.)  from  that  owmM  by 
.Mr.  Ilileman  on  the  left.  The  boundary  of  the  refuse  heap  is  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  heavy  shadings,  the  mounds  by  the  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3.  No. 
1  is  nearly  square  and  some  0  or  8  feet  high;  on  it  Mr.  Ilileman  has 
built  his  dwelling  house.  No.  3  is  a  small  pile  of  flint  chips.  No.  2  is 
irregular  in  outline,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  about  4  feet  high. 
Permission  was  granted  to  make  excavations  on  the  east  side  of  the 
fence  only. 

^Mound  No.  2,  as  before  stated,  is  about  4  feet  high.  Its  length  was 
found  to  be  about  100  feet  and  average  width  40  feet.  The  direction 
of  the  length  is  a  little  west  of  north.  The  surface  was  covered  with 
loose  tlat  stones  thrown  out  by  former  explorers  who  had  made  a  par- 
tail  examination.  A  trench  about  5  feet  wide  was  carried  obliquely 
across  the  middle  directly  east  and  west.  Scattered  through  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  5  or  G  inches  were  flint  chips,  fragments  of  stone  and  pot¬ 
tery  and  bits  of  bones.  Lying  lengthwise  with  the  ditch,  about  G  feet 
from  the  east  end,  was  an  open  stone  grave  or  cist,  the  side  stones 
reaching  to  the  surface  of  the  mound  but  still  in  place.  This  we  called 
by  way  of  distinction  “  Grave  No.  1.”  It  Avas  3^  feet  long  and  14  inches 
wide  (inside  measurement).  The  top  had  been  removed.  The  sides 
and  ends  were  of  limestone  slabs  from  1  to  2  feet  long  by  1  to  14  wide 
and  from  1  to  2  inches  thick.  The  contents  of  the  grave  had  been 
removed  by  previous  exjAlorers. 

Immediately  west  of  this,  and  1  foot  below  the  surface,  were  four 
large,  roughly  worked  dint  im])lements. 

No.  2,  immediately  east  of  No.  1,  had  been  imrtially  rifled,  but  some 
bits  of  a  skull  and  other  bones  and  some  small  fragments  of  pottery 
were  found  in  it.  Below  the  bottom  layer  of  stone,  which  was  still  in 
place,  Avas  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  other  evidences  of  fire;  the  char¬ 
coal  stratum  rested  on  a  layer  of  rich  black  dirt  about  10  inches  thick, 
Avhich  lay  on  the  yelloAV  clay  2  feet  beloAV  the  surface.  In  this  Avere 
some  Unio  and  turtle  shells  and  bits  of  pottery. 

No.  3,  immediately  Avest  of  No.  1,  Avas  near  the  surface,  but  h.ad  been 
rided. 

No.  4,  by  the  side  of  No.  3,  but  at  a  lower  level,  G  feet  long,  1  foot 
Avide  by  7  inches  deep  at  the  foot,  and  14  inches  Avide  by  12  deep  at 
the  head,  had  the  boxing  stones  all  in  place,  those  of  the  cover  laid  on 
like  shingles,  beginning  at  the  foot.  This  contained  a  single  skeleton, 
stretched  full  length  on  the  back,  feet  to  the  east;  the  head  Avas  sup¬ 
ported  on  deer  horns.  The  skull  was  secured  entire  as  were  also  most 
of  the  long  bones.  Tavo  roughly  dressed  dints  Avere  found  near  the 
head,  and  in  the  same  locality  a  small  perforated  bone. 
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No.  T),  above  and  just  west  of  No.  4,  and  near  the  surfaee,  measured 
but  2  feet  and  l(t  inclies  in  len^^li.  It  had  been  disturbed  and,  besides 
the  dirt,  contained  nothin<;  but  some  small  bones. 

No.  (>  lay  obli(juely  across  the  trench;  tlH>  feet  of  the  skeleton  toward 
the  southeast  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  uncovered.  The  bones 
were  much  decayed.  Length  of  the  grave,  0.^  feet. 

No.  7,  just  west  of  No.  (>,  parallel  to  it,  and  less  than  (limdies  from  it, 
was  7  feet  long;  width,  from  12  to  Id  inches. 

No.  8  lay  with  head  resting  below  the  feet  of  Nos.  (!  and  7 ;  length,  0 
feet  h  inches.  It  was  covered  with  several  layers  of  thin  tlat  stones, 
the  lowest  of  which  rested  diiHH-tly  on  the  bones;  skeleton  at  full  length 
lying  on  the  back.  The  skull  was  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  .stones 
that  lay  ni)on  it.  A  few  waterworu  i)ebbh5S  were  noticed  in  this  grave 
and  also  in  No.  7.  Signs  of  lire  were  observed  immediately  under  the 
layer  of  stones  forming  the  bottom,  indicating  that  a  fire  had  been 
kindled  here  and  tlie  stones  afterward  laid  on  the  ashes.  Some  bits  of 
charcoal  were  mixed  with  the  dirt  in  nearly  all  the  graves. 

No.  1),  immediately  north  of  the  east  end  of  No.  8,  formed  in  part  by 
the  same  side  stones  and  covered  by  the  same  slabs,  was  evidently  the 
grave  of  an  infant,  being  but  24  feet  long  by  14  inches  wide.  The  bones 
were  mostly  decayed.  Near  the  lu'ad  in  a  triangular  cavity  between 
two  stones  was  a  quantity  of  peculiar  pinkish  material  whi(*h  contained 
bits  of  lead  ore.  At  the  foot  wt*re  four  or  five  longhly  Avorked  Hints 
and  as  many  smaller  ones  at  the  head. 

No.  10  was  on  the  north  side  of  No.  1),  and  very  near  it,  and  measured 
24  feet  in  length  by  1)  in  width.  A  few  infant  bones  Avere  found  in  it, 
but  mostly  decayed.  XTnder  these  Avere  tAA'o  rough  Hints. 

No.  11,  near  the  surface,  contained  the  bones  of  a  child  that  had  not 
lost  its  first  teeth. 

No.  12,  also  near  the  surface,  contained  an  adult  skeleton  lying  on 
the  back  Avith  feet  to  the  south;  the  skull  aa'us  broken.  A  small  pot, 
with  handle  on  one  side,  stood  near  the  back  of  the  head. 

No.  1.3  AA-as  the  grave  of  an  infant,  being  2J  feet  long  and  8  inches 
wide.  This  Avas  under  No.  and  on  the  same  hwel  as  No.  14. 

No.  14. — This  Avas  immediately  beloAv  No.  8,  the  sides  almost  corre¬ 
sponding  Avith  the  latter,  and  on  the  same  level  as  No.  13,  that  is  to 
say,  3  feet  below  the  surface.  Length,  5  tV'et  8  inches.  Two  fragments 
of  fo.ssil  AAM)od,  placed  near  the  neck  of  the  skeleton,  Avere  the  only  ob¬ 
jects  found. 

Below  this  graA^e  AAms  black  soil  scA’cral  inches  thick,  and  then  yelloAv 
clay.  The  latter  lay  4  feet  beloAV  the  surface  of  the  mound.  The  size 
of  this  grave  and  the  small  rounded  skull  render  it  probable  that  this 
Avas  the  resting  jdace  of  a  Avoman. 

Nos.  1.5  and  If). — ;No  10  Avas  on  the  same  level  as  No.  14,  but  lay  with 
its  foot  toAvard  the  head  of  the  latter.  It  contained  the  remains  of  an 
adult.  No.  lo  lay  in  the  same  direction  as  and  immediately  above  No. 


Fig.  77. — Slvull  from  mound  on  Hale's  place  (side  view). 

From  about  the  foot  of  grave  Xo.  20,  trench  No.  1  wa.s  carried  through 
a  kitchen  lieap  consisting  of  an  immense  number  of  flint  chips,  showing 
charcoal,  burned  limestone,  broken  bones  of  animals,  broken  pottery, 
etc.  This  was  2.^  feet  deep  here  and  rested  on  yellow  clay.  In  a  iiros- 
pect  hole  sunk  just  west  of  the  foot  of  grave  No.  20,  the  clay  jiroved 
to  be  only  a  layer  less  than  a  foot  thick,  resting  on  a  layer  of  pure  char¬ 
coal.  There  were  no  tiints  in  either  of  these  layers,  but  some  broken 
bones,  deer  horns,  and  jiottery  were  found  in  the  charcoal  stratum.  A 
short  distance  we.st  of  this  itrosiiect  hole,  about  18  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  trench  cut  througli  .some  human  bones  that  were  not  inclosed 
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10.  It  also  contained  the  well-preserved  skeleton  of  an  adult,  tlie  skull 
of  which  was  secured. 

No.  20,  near  the  surface  was  0  feet  long  and  10  inches  wide  at  the 
head.  This  grave  contained  two  skeletons  the  bones  of  which  were 
very  well  lu-eserved]  they  were  lying  side  by  side,  the  head  of  one  a 
few  inches  nearer  the  end  than  that  of  the  other.  A  quantity  of  red 
paint  had  been  deposited  near  the  chin  of  tlie  one  nearest  the  end  while 
.some  Hat,  circular  beads,  made  of  mussel  shells,  iilaced  between  their 
breasts. 


MOUND  EXPLORATIONS. 


ir,2 


ill  stone  cists;  the  femora  and  shinbones  were  lyin;;  side  by  side  and 
some  traffinents  of  the  skull  and  lower  jaw  bones  with  them. 

About  12  feet  west  of  jiit  Ko.  1,  in  another  ])rosi)ect  jiit,  the  Hint 
layer  was  from  li  to  2  feet  thick  and  contained  fewer  bones  and  pot¬ 
tery;  at  a  dejith  of  about  d  feet  were  some  ])ockets  of  charcoal  but  no 
continuous  layer, 

A  few  firaves  were  found  immediately  south  of  trench  Xo.  1,  from  one 
of  which,  that  of  a  child,  were  obtained  some  univalve  shells  that  had 
been  perforated  and  worn  ai’ound  the  neck.  This  small  grave,  only  23 


Fio.  78. — Skull  from  mound  on  Ilnle's  pliice  (front  view). 


inches  long  by  0  inches  wide,  contained  .some  bits  of  a  heavy  mineral, 
perhaps  jmlverized  lead  ore. 

Another  child’s  grave  contained  a  single  gasterojiod  shell  at  the 
chin,  another  the  skeletons  of  two  children;  the  skull  of  the  lower  one 
ot  these  two  .skeletons  was  tilh*d  with  jmre  light-colored  sand,  the  only 
sand  .seen  in  the  mound. 

Trench  No,  3  was  run  from  near  the  northeast  corner  of  tin*,  mound, 
(Iraves  1  and  2  of  this  trench  had  been  disturbed. 

In  grave  3  abotit  'a  foot  below  the  surface,  the  skeleton  was  Avell  pre- 
.served.  Here  a  number  of  .shell  beads  were  obtained  which  had  been 
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worn  around  tlio  waist.  A  skull  and  some  other  bones  werc^  found  in 
the  same  grave  at  the  feet  of  this  skeleton. 

No.  4  lay  directly  below  No.  .'1.  From  this  was  obtained  a  nearly 
perfect  skull.  It  is  small  and  the  front  narrow.  (See  Figs.  77  and  78.) 
This  grave  was  one  of  the  lowest  tier,  as  it  rested  on  the  natural  clay. 

No.  5  was  also  in  the  bottom  layer.  Near  the  head  of  the  skeleton 
which  this  contained  were  two  wooden  trinkets  in  the  form  of  elongate 
beads  ]>erforated  lengthwise.  They  are  about  1  inch  long  and  half  an 
inch  thick  and  Itear  copper  stains,  rendering  it  probable  they  were 
originally  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  this  metal.  Their  position  near 
the  head  xji-obably  justities  the  belief  that  they  were  used  as  ear  pend¬ 
ants. 

No.  6  was  on  the  same  level  as  No.  5,  and  close  by  the  side  of  it. 
There  were  no  indications  that  this  grave  had  been  disturbed,  yet  the 
skull  was  standing  upright  facing  the  feet,  and 
directly  in  front  of  it,  lying  across  the  skeleton, 
were  the  femora  and  shin-bones.  The  lower 
jaw  had  been  dislocated,  and  placed  at  the  left 
side  of  the  skull.  The  other  bones  were  in  their 
proper  position.  A  long  bone  needle  was  stick¬ 
ing  \ip  above  the  jaw,  and  some  tiakes  of  copper 
marked  with  tlutings  or  ridges,  like  apiece  taken 
from  this  mound  by  Mr.  Bankstone,  were  found 
scattered  tbrough  the  dirt.  On  the  bottom  of 
the  grave,  to  the  left  of  the  skull  and  under  the 
lower  jaw,  were  the  remains  of  some  woven  bark 
matting  stained  with  co])per,  and  near  the  elbow 
of  the  right  arm  was  an  oblong  bead  of  wood 

.  •  1  /.  •  -1  1  Fig.  79. — ]!one  plate  from 

coated  with  oxide  of  copiier  similar  to  those  moumi  ou  naies  place, 
heretofore  mentioned. 

No.  7  was  near  the  surface  of  the  mound.  From  it  was  obtained  a 
very  perfect  skull  and  other  bones;  one  femur  is  curiously  deformed. 
No  imiilements  or  ornaments  accompanied  the  skeleton. 

No.  8  was  about  1  foot  below  the  surface  with  top  open.  This  small 
grave,  which  was  only  18  inches  long  and  12  inches  wide,  contained  the 
bones  of  a  single  skeleton  closely  packed.  The  lower  jaw,  however, 
was  missing.  The  skull  was  marked  on  both  sides  with  cojiper  stains. 

Trench  No.  4  was  run  from  near  the  southeast  end  of  the  mound, 
revealing  two  or  three  disturbed  graves.  In  one  of  these  was  a  skull 
with  jaws  open;  in  another  the  feet  were  lying  in  the  wrong  direction, 
the  only  case  of  the  kind  noticed.  Near  the  head  stood  a  small  mug  in 
the  shape  of  some  animal.  Some  thin  plates  of  bone  or  turtle  shell, 
each  about  2  inches  long,  1^  inches  wide,  very  thin,  a  litth'.  cu])-shai)ed, 
and  drilled  with  four  or  more  holes  (see  Fig.  7!)),  were  found  lying 
closely  ])acked  together  in  a  separate  stone  grave  or  box  hardly  a  foot 
long.  There  was  nothing  else  in  the  box. 
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Fia.  80.- 


a  h 

-Catholic  medal  from  mound  on  Hale’s  jdaeo. 


In  a  fjrave  a  little  to  the  west  of  this  trench,  near  the  surface,  lay 
a  skeleton  stretched  at  full  len^jth.  The  skull  was  small  and  curiously 
flattened  at  the  back  and  lyinj;-  face  down. 

The  northwestern  end  of  this  mound  is  its  highest  ]*oint,  but  there 
were  no  burials  in  this  ])ortion.  From  the  dirt  thrown  out  of  one  of 
tlicse  graves  was  obtained  the  (Jatholic  medal  shown  iu  Fig.  80. 

Subsequentlj'  to  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  works  on  the  Hale 
place  above  referred  to,  some 
thi  ther  explorations  were  made 
in  the  large  mound,  which  was 
not  completely  worked  over  by 
the  agent  who  first  visited  it. 
Two  additional  trenc.hes  were 
carried  through  it,  running 
north  and  south.  These  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  the  south 
side  was  composed  of  refuse 
matter,  mostly  flint  chips,  with  some  fragments  of  pottery,  bones,  deer 
horns,  etc.  In  this  jiart  there  were  no  stone  graves. 

In  a  child’s  grave  in  the  upper  tier  near  the  center  of  the  mound  was 

a  small  jiot  placed  by  the  head  of  the  skel¬ 
eton.  Ill  the  same  part  of  the  mound,  .8 
feet  below  the  surface  and  imnu'diately 
beneath  a  small  walnut  tree,  was  a  stone 
coflin  7  feet  long,  of  the  usual  width,  which 
contained  three  skeletons.  The  heads  of 
two  of  the  skeletons  had  been  separated 
from  the  bodies  to  which  they  belonged 
and  laid  side  by  side  at  the  end  of  the  cof¬ 
fin,  and  the  other  bones  jilaced  at  the 
sides  near  the  foot.  The  head  of  the  third 
skeleton  lay  on  the  other  skulls.  (See  Fig. 
81.)  The  head  of  this  coflin,  like  most  of 
the  others  in  the  mound,  Avas  toward  the 
west.  The  three  skulls  were  saved.  .One 
of  them  is  someAvhat  broken,  but  was  pre¬ 
served  because  of  a  singular  protuberance 
on  the  top.  In  this  coffin  were  some  yellow 
paint,  Unio  shells,  and  two  round  stones, 
all  lying  near  the  up])er  skull. 

Several  other  graves  were  explored — all  in  firnt  which  had  not  been 
previou.sly  disturbed,  but  nothing  found  exceid  skeletons  and  a  few 
river  sludls. 


Fig.  81. — Stone  grave  on  Halo’s  place. 


INDIAN  DIGGINGS. 


Not  far  from  the  little  toAvn  of  iVIill  Creek,  and  situated  on  Secs,  a.’i 
and  3(5,  T.  13  S.,  R.  2  W.  are  the  so-called  Indian  Diggings.  These 
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consist  of  mimei'ons  pits  wliicli  have  been  dng  at  some  distant  day 
along  the  sides  and  on  the  tops  of  narrow  ridges  in  quarrying  the  flint 
or  chert  found  here.  They  are  now  partially  filled  up  and  covered  by 
the  forest  growth  no  way  differing  from  that  about  them.  Scattered 
all  over  the  groniid  in  the  vicinity  of  these  pits  are  immense  numbers 
of  hint  or  chert  nodules,  nearly  all  of  which  are  broken;  two  only  were 
discovered  that  were  unbroken.  Several  large  hint  implements  were 
also  found. 

There  are  several  i)laces  in  this  neighborhood  where  the  hint  taken 
from  these  pits  was  manufactured  into  implements,  as  large  beds  of 
hint  chips  of  the  same  stone  occur  in  wdiich  are  many  unhnished  tools 
some  of  them  showing  good  workmanship. 

In  the  same  neighborhood  as  the  ])receding,  on  Sec.  30,  T.  13  S.,  R.  1 
W.,  a  ninnber  of  stone  graves  were  found  and  explored,  but  presented 
nothing  different  from  those  already  described.  However,  a  discovery 
was  made  here  Avhich  deserves  notice. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity,  in  fact  but  a  few  feet  from  some  of  the 
graves,  a  stone  pavement  was  discovered  about  a  foot  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  When  fully  exposed  by  removal  of  the  earth  this 
proved  to  be  level,  nearly  circidar,  and  about  9  feet  in  diameter.  It 
was  composed  of  hat  pieces  of  limestone  so  neatly  and  closely  fitted 
together  that  it  was  difficult  to  hnd  a  place  where  the  steel  ]>rod  could 
be  tluaist  down  between  them.  These  showed  the  ehect  of  lire,  some 
of  them  crumbling  into  lime  when  disturbed;  mingled  with  and  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  earth  which  covered  them  were  ashes,  charcoal,  and 
charred  fragments  of  human  bones.  In  this  earth  was  also  discovered 
a  small  clay  pot.  The  graves  and  pavement  are  not  in  or  near  a  mound, 
but  on  the  highest  point  of  a  hill  and  in  a  cultivated  field. 

A  number  of  rude  stone  implements  werefonnd  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  There  is  also  one  point  on  the  farm  where  these  discoveries 
were  made,  where  the  surface  is  covered  with  flint  chips  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  plow  it.  As  the  flint  diggings  are  near  by, 
it  is  probable  that  stone  implements  were  manufactured  here,  many 
unfinished  and  imperfect  specimens  being  scattered  over  the  ground. 

UNION  COUNTY. 

ANCIENT  WORKS  ON  LINN’S  PLACE. 

The  first  published  notice  of  these  interesting  works  was  given  by 
Ml-.  T.  M.  l'*errine,  of  Anna,  Illinois,  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for 
187Lb* 

They  are  situated  in  the  southwest  part  of  Union  county  (Sec.  30, 
T.  13  S.,  R.  2  W.),  on  the  bottom  land  of  the  Mississippi,  a  mile  or  more 
from  this  river.  The  immediate  spot  upon  which  they  are  located  is  a 
portion  of  the  upper  level  of  the  bottom  land,  which  is  here  some  10  or 
12  feet  above  the  swamp  land  which  surrounds  it  on  the  west  and 
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iiortliwest.  Tliisarca,  liowevor,  was  overHowod  in  the  great  rise  of  1844, 
and  also  in  1882,  the  large  mound  hereafter  described  being  the  only 
l)art  not  under  water.  A  creek  runs  along  the  east  and  northeast,  sep¬ 
arating  the  area  from  tlie  bluff.  The  soil  is  a  rich  deej)  alluvium,  under¬ 
laid  by  sand,  with  neitlier  rock  nor  graved  in  ])lace. 

Kederring  to  tlie  annexed  plat  (Fig.  82)  made  by  Frof.  Hull  from  a 


a 

a 

2 

c 


c 
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careful  survey  taken  by  him  during  our  visit,  we  see  that  a  wall,  start¬ 
ing  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  at  the  east  end  of  the  inclosure,  runs 
thence  southward  to  the  bend,  a  distance  of  400  feet,  where  it  cairves 
southwestward  12G  feet.  From  this  i)oint  it  runs  almost  directly  west 
to  the  corner  1,108  feet;  thence  north  1,080  fe(*t  to  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner,  thence  (*ast  to  the  baidc  of  the  creek  oOO  feet,  embracing  in  these 
boundaries  about  28  acres. 
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The  portion  of  the  wall  in  the  liekl,  wliere  it  is  iniich  worn  down,  is 
not  more  than  2  feet  high,  while  that  part  north  of  the  fence  and  in  the 
woods  is  from  4  to  5  feet  high  with  indications  of  a  ditch  along  the  in¬ 
side,  though  nothing  of  the  kind  is  observable  in  the  field.  The  width 
in  the  held  varies  from  20  to  25  feet,  but  is  somewhat 
less  in  tlie  woodland  where  not  so  much  Avorn  down. 

On  this  jiart  there  are  a  number  of  oak  trees  from  1  to 
2  feet  or  more  in  diameter. 

A  rough  outline  figui'e  of  the  large  mound  (marked  a 
in  the  plat)  as  seen  from  the  east  at  a  distance  of  about 
300  yards  is  shown  in  Fig.  83.  The  little  rise  at  c  is  a 
low  flat  mound  composed  chiefly  of  fragments  of  lime¬ 
stone  partly  calcined,  situated  a  few  yards  immediately 
south  of  the  large  mound.  The  length  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  large  mound,  from  1  to  2,  is  160  feet;  the 
height  at  a  is  13  feet;  at  b  11^  feet  and  at  m  12  feet. 

These  letters,  n,  b,  and  m,  also  mark  the  places  where 
pits  were  sunk  during  the  first  examination.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  base  is  544  feet. 

At  a,  the  highest  point,  a  pit  about  4  feet  wide  and 
10  feet  long  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  10  feet;  some 
pieces  of  burnt  clay,  small  fragments  of  human  bones 
and  flakes  of  flint  were  found  scattered  irregularly 
through  it  for  the  first  5  feet,  but  below  this  only  sand. 

Three  other  pits  were  sunk  in  the  depressed  portion 
(b).  In  the  first,  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  a  bed  of  light, 
dry  ashes  was  discovered,  nearly  a  foot  thick  but  only 
a  few  feet  in  extent  horizontally.  In  this  were  two 
rather  large  fragments  of  pottery,  one  inside  of  the 
other,  as  though  they  had  been  so  placed  originally. 

At  the  depth  of  4  feet  a  pot  with  ears  was  found, 
mouth  upward.  It  still  retained,  in  part,  its  original 
reddish-brown  color. 

Below  this  was  a  layer  of  sand  similar  to  that  found 
in  pit  a.  Near  the  surface  Avere  some  small  irregular 
pieces  of  burnt  clay.  In  the  second  pit,  some  3  feet 
north Avest  of  the  first,  nothing  of  interest  was  found  until  a  depth  of 
4  feet  Avas  reached.  At  this  point  a  considerable  quantity  of  charred 
grass  and  ashes  was  observed. 

In  the  third  of  these  three  pits  a  number  of  rather  large  irregular 
pieces  of  burned  clay,  similar  to  that  already  mentioned,  were  found 
near  the  surface.  About  3  feet  from  the  surface  lay  a  flat  rock  of  con¬ 
siderable  size.  A  ’foot  below  this  a  layer  of  burned  clay  Avas  encoun¬ 
tered,  the  upper  surface  of  Avhich  Avas  as  smooth  and  even  as  pottery. 
This  proved  to  be  part  of  an  arch,  the  central  portion  of  which  had 
been  broken  and  throAvn  down. 
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As  tho  i)it  sunk  by  Mr.  I’errine  was  very  near  this  ])oint  tliere  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  iM)rtion  of  the  arch  lie  sjieaks  of.  He  also 
speaks  of  a  wall  of  stone.  This  was  not  found,  unless  the  large  stone 
mentioned  formed  a  part  of  it. 

This  arch  or  donui  of  clay  had  evidently  been  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  mound  when  it  had  ri'ached  a  height  of  5  or  (J  feet  and  over  this 
dry  grass  and  brush  had  been  spread  and  burned.  A  large  (piantity 
of  the  charred  grass  and  bits  of  wood-coal  were  found  around  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  this  arch  as  far  as  explored,  making  it  apparent  that  the  tire  had 
been  extinguished  jirobably  by  throwing  dirt  upon  it  before  the  grass 
and  brush  were  entirely  consumed.  Immediately  below  the  arch  we 
came  upon  a  thick  loose  bed  of  ashes. 

In  another  pit  the  strata  were  as  follows:  First,  a  layer  of  earth  with 
particles  of  charcoal  mixed  through  it,  3  feet  8  inches;  next,  a  layer  of 
burnt  sand  and  clay  with  evidences  of  straw  having  been  used,  3 
inches;  then  another  layer  of  earth  1  foot  10  inches;  then  a  second 
layer  of  burnt  sand  and  clay  4  inches  thick,  with  indications  of  straw; 
next,  a  layer  of  sand  5  inches;  then  a  third  layer  of  burnt  sand  and  clay 
3  inches  (similar  to  the  others);  a  layer  of  sand,  3  feet;  and  last  a  layer 
of  ashes,  3  inches. 

But  few  things  were  found  during  these  excavations ;  still  they  are  of 
some  imi>ortance  in  our  efforts  to  learn  the  method  and  object  of  build¬ 
ing  this  mound.  Tliey  consist  of  burnt  straw,  grass,  and  charcoal  found 
on  the  upper  side  of  each  layer  of  burnt  clay,  the  clay  itself  showing 
evidence  of  having  grass  mixed  with  it.  Possibly  this  admixture  may 
have  resulted  from  tramping  the  grass  into  the  soft  clay  while  spread¬ 
ing  it  over  the  surface  previous  to  tiring  it. 

Fragments  of  burnt,  cherty  limestone,  similar  to  that  composing  the 
little  mound  at  the  south  end,  marked  c  in  Fig.  83,  were  found  all  through 
the  second  trench.  Numerous  fragnnents  of  jmttery  and  several  frag¬ 
ments  of  human  bones ;  irregular  pieces  of  burnt  clay  resembling  brick ; 
a  few  fragments  of  river  shells  (  Unio)-,  and  some  rude  flint  implements 
Avere  also  found.  Among  the  ashes  at  the  bottom  Avere  some  fi’agments 
of  bone  and  pottery ;  one  of  the  pieces  of  bone  was  found  in  the  concave 
side  of  a  large  fragment  of  pottery.  At  another  point  in  the  same  layer 
Avere  fragments  of  pottery,  bones,  and  shells. 

Firmly  imbedded  in  the  middle  layer  of  burnt  clay,  was  a  broken 
pot  and  with  it  were  ])ieces  of  bone.  Three  feet  from  the  surface  and 
above  the  upper  layer  of  clay,  another  broken  pot  Avas  obtained;  this 
Avas  tilled  Avith  ashes,  firmly  packed  and  mixed  Avith  particles  of  char¬ 
coal.  Under  the  second  layer  of  clay  Avas  a  small  pot  filled  Avith  sand 
Avith  a  thin  layer  of  ashes  on  the  tO}).  At  one  ])oint  betAveen  the  upper 
and  middle  layers  ot  clay  Avms  a  small  bed  of  ashes  mixed  Avith  frag¬ 
ments  of  pottery,  animal  bones,  and  a  pi(‘ce  of  shell.  In  a  small  bed 
of  ashes  under  the  middle  layer  of  clay  AA'ere  potsherds  and  some 
broken  and  split  bones. 
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At  a  point  between  the  upper  and  middle  layers  of  clay,  with  frajj- 
meiits  of  i)ottery,  pieces  of  bone  and  cliarcoal,  was  discovei  ed  a  ]>ieee 
of  charred  wood. 

jMouiid  /;,  about  450  feet  east  of  a,  of  the  form  shown  in  the  plat,  is 
lOO  feet  loiiff  by  0(5  in  width,  and  5  feet  high.  Two  pits  wmre  dug  in 
this  and  a  few  detached  pieces  of  human  bones  found. 

Mound  c  is  100  feet  in  diameter  and  9  feet  high;  d,  a  little  smaller 
and  0  feet  high;  e,  about  150  feet  in  diameter  and  a  little  over  4  feet 
high;  /  and  //  are  circular  excavations  outside  of  the  -wall;  the  for¬ 
mer  ll'O  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  dee]);  the  latter  'with  the  longer 
diameter  154  feet;  depth,  7  feet.  Excavations  made  in  the  bottom  of 
these  indicate  that  they  w'ere  artificially  lined  with  a  coating  of  stiff 
clay.  At  .s  is  another  sink,  apparently  artificial,  but  now  i)artially 
filled  with  mold  of  decaying  vegetation,  leaves,  etc. 

The  “hut  rings”  or  small  circular  depressions  surrounded  by  slight 
earthen  rings,  indicated  in  Fig.  82  by  little  circles,  are  scattered  irregu¬ 
larly  over  the  wooded  portion  of  the  inclosure,  the  number  exceeding 
100.  They  vary  in  diameter  from  20  to  50  feet,  and  in  de])th  troni  1  to 
3  feet  and  are  often  but  a  few  feet  apart. 

MOUND  ON  IIUNNINO  LAKK. 

This  mound,  or  rather  remnant  of  a  mound,  is  near  Itunning  lake  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Union  county.  A  part  of  it  had  been  removed 
for  filling  i)urposes  on  the  line  of  the  IMobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  which 
runs  near  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  about  9  feet  high,  and  (50  feet  in 
diameter  and  comi)osed  of  sand,  w  ith  the  excei>tion  of  2  feet  of  top  soil. 
At  one  point,  about  2  feet  below  the  surface,  the  leg  bones  of  a  single 
individual  Avere  found;  no  other  bones  w'cre  Avith  them;  at  another  and 
about  the  same  depth  were  the  bones  of  two  feet  and  a  deer’s  horn. 
Some  i)ots  and  other  implements  wmre  obtained  from  it  by  parties  avIio 
had  previously  examined  it.  The  parts  of  the  skeleton  found  scattered 
through  the  mound  appear  to  have  been  separated  ])revious  to  burial. 

MOUNDS  ON  KOUND  I’OND. 

These  mounds  are  situated  by  the  side  of  the  public  highwvay  near 
the  Reynolds  i)lace  2  miles  from  the  Mississii>pi  river  and  on  the  bank 
of  a  little  lake  knoAvn  as  Round  i)ond.  Tw'o  of  them  are  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  one  appears  i)artially  to  oA  crla])  the  other  as  .shoAvn  in  the 
accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  84). 

No.  1  is  40  feet  in  diameter,  (5  feet  high,  and  of  the  usual  conical  form. 
Two  trenches  near  the  middle  carried  down  to  the  original  surface 
shoAved  it  to  be  composed  entirely  of  sand  ex(;ept  the  top  layer  of  soil 
1^  feet  thick,  but  no  bones  or  remains  of  any  kind  Avere  observed. 
The  to])  had  been  nearly  covered  Avith  graves,  but  they  Avere  empty, 
having  been  rifled  of  their  contents  by  previous  explorers. 
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No.  2  is  only  about  2“)  l(“et  in  (lianu‘tor  and  d  Ibet  liijili,  and,  lik(^  tlie 
otluM',  is  (“omi»osed  (‘iitirely  of  sand,  cxceid  the  toj)  layer.  On  the  west 
side,  near  the.  middle,  were  two  enii>ty  stone  gruA'cs  (c  e),  each  7  feet 
lonj;,  18  inehes  wide,  and  about  1  foot  in  depth,  eovered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  soil.  In  the  road  where  it  eros.ses  the  eonneetinj;-  ])ortions 

of  the  two  mounds  were 
three  stone  jjraves  [a  a 
a).  These,  like  the  two 
in  the  mound,  lay  east 
and  west,bnt  were  much 
smaller,  lann*;  only  20 
inches  long,  10  inches 
wide,  and  15  inches 
deep,  and  were  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 
Two  were  empty,  but 
in  the  other  was  a  skel¬ 
eton  doubled  up,  the 
skull  and  trunk  lying 
on  the  left  side,  the 
lower  Jaw  touching  the 
west  end  of  the  grave;  the  trunk  was  bent  double,  the  backbone  touch¬ 
ing  the  south  side.  Although  conlined  in  this  narrow  space,  this  was 
the  skeleton  of  an  adult. 

A  few  flint  specimens  were  picked  uj)  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
about  the  mounds. 

ANCJKNT  GKAVKS. 

These  box-shaped  stone  cists  are  on  a  spur  of  the  bluffs  which  bound 
the  Mississippi  bottoms  in  the  NW.  J  Sec.  IG,  T.  13  S.,  E.  2  W.  This 
spur  is  about  400  feet  high,  has  st(‘ep  sides  and  a  narrow  top. 

Grave  No.  1,2  feet  under  the  surface,  lay  northeast  and  southwest; 
length,  0  feet;  width,  2  feet;  depth,  1  foot;  bottom  formed  of  two  flat 
stones;  each  side  of  live  similar  stones  and  each  end  of  two;  the  (50ver 
was  in  three  layers,  each  formed  of  two  rather  thick  flat  stones.  In 
the  grave  were  two  skeletons,  an  adult  and  a  child,  stretched  at  full 
length,  faces  iip,  and  heads  southwest.  Under  the  skidl  of  the  adult 
were  a  bone  needle  and  two  stone  implements.  At  the  feet  was  a  long- 
Jiecked  bottle-sha])ed  vase.  These  remains  were  covered  Avuth  very  drj', 
yellow  earth  which  well-nigh  filled  the  grave. 

No,  2,  10  feet  north  of  No.  1,  was  of  the  same  size  and  form,  but  the 
top  in  this  case  had  fallen  in.  It  Avas  3  feet  under  the  surface,  lay  east 
and  Avest,  and  contained  one  skeleton,  at  full  length  upon  its  back, 
head  Avest,  bones  comparativcdy  sound.  Under  and  near  the  skull 
A\ere  a  small,  eircuvlar,  shell  ornament,  bone  uavI,  bone  needle,  and  bone 
punch.  Taa'o  small  pieces  of  thin  copper  plate  Avere  discovered,  but 
Avere  so  corroded  and  fragile  that  they  fell  into  minute  particles  Avheu 
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handled.  This  grave  was  very  dry,  and  nearly  liill  of  a  loose,  dry, 
yellowish  earth. 

Four  other  stone  graves  were  opened  in  section  20,  same  township 
and  range.  These  were  on  a  stony  bench,  east  of  the  bottom,  about  30 
feet  high.  They  were  of  the  same  form  and  size  as  the  others,  but 
were  only  about  6  inches  under  the  surhice.  These  graves  contained 
nothing  but  rotten  bones. 

Another  ancient  cemetery  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  high,  abrupt 
hill,  NW .  ^  Sec,  16,  T.  10  S.,  R.  2  W,,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  “  Upper 
Bluff  lake.”  The  graves  are  of  stone,  similar  to  those  mentioned. 
Quite  a  number  had  been  i)reviously  opened  by  Mr,  T.  M.  Perrine. 

Grave  No.  1  contained  the  skeleton  of  an  adult,  extended,  face  up, 
head  west.  The  cover  to  the  coffin,  which  had  not  been  disturbed, 
was  2  feet  below  the  surface. 

lu  this  grave  were  one  discoidal  stone,  one  shell,  and  several  pieces 
of  copper  plates.  One  of  the  latter,  badly  corroded,  bears  the  imitressed 
figure  of  a  bird,  similar  to  that 
shown  further  on  in  PI,  xviii,  but 
wanting  the  head;  the  other, 
bearing  dancing  figures,  is  fortu¬ 
nately  but  slightly  corroded;  it 
measures  6  by  GJ  inches,  and  is 
shown  in  Fig.  85.  The  latter 
plate  was  lying  flat  on  the  bottom 
rock  of  the  grave  at  the  left  of 
the  skull  immediately  above  the 
shoulder. 

No,  2,  only  2  feet  long,  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  grave  of  a  child,  as 
indicated  by  the  skeleton.  In  it 
was  an  earthen  bowl. 

No.  3  contained  all  the  bones 
of  a  full-sized  adult,  but  they  were  piled  together  in  a  coffin  only  2 
feet  long.  Most  of  them  were  quite  firm,  but  the  skull  was  broken. 
With  them  was  an  earthenware  pot  with  two  handles  or  ears. 

No.  4  was  the  grave  of  a  child  and  contained,  besides  the  skeleton, 
two  earthern  vessels,  one  a  small  dish,  at  the  liead,  the  other,  a  bowl, 
at  the  feet.  Over  this  grave  stands  a  black  oak  9  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  which  has  evidently  grown  there  since  the  grave  was  made,  as 
some  ot  the  largest  roots  ran  into  it.  Immediately  under  the  trunk 
was  another  grave  which  was  partially  explored  through  the  large  hol¬ 
low  ot  the  base.  From  it  was  obtained  a  broken  dish.  Upon  one  of 
the  graves  had  been  piled  as  much  as  a  wagonload  of  stones.  This 
was  a  few  feet  down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  contained  three  skeletons 
and  one  long-necked  water  vessel. 

In  the  majority  of  the  graves  opened  at  this  place  the  skulls  were 
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broken.  Although  tnost  of  the  stone  coffins  were  from  5  to  7  feet  long 
and  the  skeletons  in  them  lying  at  full  length,  others  did  not  exceed  2 
feet  in  length  and  1  in  width.  In  the  latter  the  bones  were  in  a  con¬ 
fused  heap,  showing  that  the  flesh  must  have  been  removed  before 
burial. 

In  section  20,  same  township,  on  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hind¬ 
man,  is  another  cemetery  of  stone  graves.  It  is  on  a  bench  about  50 
feet  above  the  creek  bottom.  Fifteen  of  these  graves  were  examined. 
The  bones  in  most  of  them  were  comparatively  firm  and  well  preserved. 

(Irave  No.  1,  2  feet  3  inches  long  and  18  inches  wide,  contained  all 
the  bones  of  an  adult  and  a  water  vessel. 

No.  2  contained  only  a  few  badly  decayed  bones. 

No.  3,  2^  feet  long  and  15  inches  wide,  contained  all  the  bones  of  an 
adult,  rather  firm  but  the  skull  broken. 

No.  4,  2  feet  long,  18  inches  wide,  and  15  inches  deep,  contained  the 

bones  of  an  adult. 

No.  5,  feet  long  and  15  inches  wide,  contained  a  single,  extended 
skeleton,  head  west,  face  up. 

No.  7,  2  feet  4  inches  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  15  inches  deep,  was  filled 
with  bones,  apiiarently  of  three  adults,  as  there  were  three  skulls;  they 
were  piled  in  without  order. 

In  grave  No.  9, 5^  feet  long  and  only  15  inches  wide,  were  two  ex¬ 
tended  skeletons,  quite  firm,  the  skulls  of  which  were  secured. 

Nos.  0,  8,  and  10  contained  only  badly  decayed  bones. 

No.  12,  54  feet  long,  18  inches  wide,  contained  one  skeleton,  extended, 
head  west.  Bones  firm,  but  skull  broken ;  by  the  latter  stood  a  small 
water  jar. 

No.  13  was  of  the  same  length  as  No.  12,  but  only  1  foot  wide  (inside 
measurement  in  all  cases) ;  skeleton  extended  and  bones  badly  decayed. 

No.  14,  length  4J  feet,  contained  the  skeleton  of  a  child,  extended; 
near  the  skull  a  small  water  jar  and  a  bowl. 

No.  15,  6  feet  long,  10  inches  wide,  contained  a  single  skeleton, 
extended,  head  west,  face  up. 

The  graves  here  were  not  so  deep  in  the  ground  as  those  in  section 
16,  the  tops  of  some  of  them  being  only  6  inches  below  the  surface  and 
the  deepest  only  18  inches. 

In  the  cemetery  situated  on  the  NW.  J  Sec.  10,  T.  13  S.,  R.  2  W. 
is  a  circular  stone  grave  south  of  the  black  oak  tree.  This  grave,  about 
5  feet  in  diameter,  was  formed  by  standing  on  end  short  slabs  of  stone 
around  the  circle.  The  sides  of  the  grave  were  slightly  flaring.  There 
are  some  reasons  for  believing  that  this  pertains  to  an  earlier  period 
than  the  other  graves,  though  nothing  positive  on  this  point  could  be 
ascertained. 

The  graves  on  the  Hindman  place  are  oidy  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Linn  mounds,  those  on  the  Uileman  farm  about  2  miles  from  them,  and 
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those  oil  the  lull  3  miles.  It  is  possible,  thereloie,  tlnit  the  peojde  who 
lived  at  the  Linn  farm  and  built  the  mounds  and  other  works  there 
buried  their  dead  at  one  or  more  of  those  places. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

It  was  ascertained  by  the  Bureau  af>ent  that  some  of  the  siipjiosed 
mounds  on  the  bluff  or  ridge  opposite  Vincennes,  in  which  skeletons 
have  been  found  are  natural  hillocks  but  used  as  burying  grouuds  by 
the  aborigines. 

urown’s  mill  mounds. 

These  are  on  Embarrass  river  6  miles  Avest  of  Vincennes,  on  the  farm 
of  Dr.  r.  Iv.  Austin.  There  are  but  two  in  the  grouj),  one  4  and  the 
other  6  feet  high.  Excavations  to  the  base  revealed  nothing  but  sand, 
though  stone  implements  and  fragments  of  pottery  have  been  jilowed 
up  here,  some  of  which  w^ere  obtained. 

MOUNDS  NEAR  RUSSELLVILLE. 

These  are  situated  near  the  bank  of  the  Wabash  about  a  mile  south¬ 
east  of  the  town  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  William  Wise.  One  had  been 
opened  a  short  time  before  the  Bureau  investigation  and  a  skeleton 
found  at  the  depth  of  2  feet;  a  flat  rock  was  lying  over  it,  but  no 
relics  of  any  kind  with  it.  Two  others  formerly  stood  near  it,  but  have 
been  removed.  According  to  local  information  several  skeletons  were 
found  at  the  bottom  and  with  them  two  iron  tomahawks,  some  pipes, 
some  shells  and  glass  beads,  and  parts  of  three  pairs  of  beaded  buck¬ 
skin  moccasins. 

Another  momid  on  the  Lawrenceville  road,  about  3  miles  southeast 
of  Kussellville,  had  also  been  opened  and  several  skeletons  found  about 
2  feet  below  the  surface,  with  heads  outward  and  feet  toward  the  center. 
No  articles  of  any  kind  were  with  them. 

Near  the  town  of  Kussellville  formerly  stood  several  mounds,  but 
they  were  excavated  in  repairing  the  road.  In  these  Avere  found  arrow¬ 
heads,  a  silver  breast  ornament,  two  iron  tomahaAvks,  a  crescent-shaped 
earring,  tAvo  stone  turtles,  two  copper  kettles,  a  brass  ring,  and  several 

skeletons,  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound. 

« 

MISSOURI. 

CLARK  COUNTY. 

Between  Fox  river  and  Sugar  creek  a  sharp  dividing  ridge,  about 
100  feet  high,  extends  for  a  distance  of  nearly  2  miles,  in  a  northAvest- 
erly  direction,  from  Avhere  these  streams  debouch  to  the  open  bottoms 
of  the  Mississippi. 

At  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  east,  near  the  middle,  there  is  a  bold  point 
much  higher,  cajiped  by  an  ancient  mound  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
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Station  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  This  is  one  of  a  line  of  circular 
mounds  scattered  irregularly  along  the  crest  of  this  ridge,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  86).  These  range  in  size  from  15  to 

50  feet  in  diameter  at  the 


base  and  from  2  to  6  feet 
high.  The  entire  ridge  is 
now  coveied  with  scatter¬ 
ing  large  red  and  white 
oaks  and  dense  thickets. 

The  following  circular 
mounds,  numbering  from 
the  south  end  of  the  line, 
were  opened: 

No.  1,30  feet  base,  3  feet 
high,  in  which  were  found 
only  fragments  of  rude  pot¬ 
tery. 

No.  2,  very  small;  noth¬ 
ing  found  in  it. 

No.  3,  diameter  35  feet, 
height  5  feet.  In  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  this  was  a  box¬ 
shaped  stone  coffin,  or  cist, 

2  feet  wide  and  7  feet  long. 
This  was  covered  by  stone 
slabs,  as  usual,  and  then 
with  enough  rougher  ones 
to  form  a  heap  over  it. 
Over  this  was  hard  earth 
which  filled  the  interstices 
as  though  it  had  been  a 
mortar  when  placed  there. 
Over  all  was  a  foot  or  more 
of  yellowish  earth  similar 
to  that  forming  the  ridge. 
In  the  coffin  was  the  skel¬ 
eton  of  an  adult,  lying  hori¬ 
zontally  on  the  back,  but 
too  much  decayed  for  re¬ 
moval.  No  stone  imple¬ 
ments  or  other  articles  of 
any  kind  were  with  it. 

No.  4,  a  trifle  smaller  than  No.  3,  was  opened  by  running  a  trench 
from  the  eastern  side.  For  a  distance  of  15  or  16  feet  only  ordinary 
earth  was  encountered,  with  which  the  w'hole  mound  to  the  depth  of  2 
feet  appeared  to  be  covered ;  then  a  layer  of  rough  stones,  charcoal. 
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and  ashes,  with  bones  intermixed.  In  fact,  the  indications  were  that 
one  or  more  bodies  (or  the  bones)  had  been  burned  in  a  fire  upon  the 
natural  surface  of  the  earth  near  the  center;  the  coals  and  brands  then 
covered  with  rough  stones  thrown  on  without  system  to  the  depth  of 
3  feet  over  a  space  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  these  covered  with 
hard,  light-colored  earth.  Only  fragments  of  charred  human  bones 
and  rude  pottery  and  stone  chips  were  found  commingled  with  the 
charcoal  and  ashes  of  the  fire. 

Several  of  the  next  (and  larger)  mounds  had  been  previously  opened 
by  other  parties. 

Nos.  16,  23,  25,  and  26  were  excavated,  but  nothing  of  interest  was 
obtained  from  them.  All  except  the  last  (No.  26)  had  a  hard  core  in 
the  center  at  the  base,  but  this  (No.  26)  was  composed  wholly  of  ordi¬ 
nary  earth  similar  to  that  about  it,  and  was  easily  spaded  to  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

ANCIENT  WORKS  ON  J.  N.  BOULWARE’S  PLACE. 

These  are  in  Clark  county,  but  near  the  line  between  it  and  Lewis 
county,  and  on  the  land  of  Mr.  John  N.  Boulware,  10  miles  north  ot 
Canton.  Ordinary  circular  mounds  are  found  scattered  along  the  blufis 
and  terraces  of  the  Mississippi  for  7  miles  southward  from  those  here¬ 
tofore  mentioned  near  Fox  river,  to  the  group  on  Mr.  Boulware’s  place. 
This  grouj)  is  on  a  bench  or  terrace,  from  20  to  40  feet  above  the  open 
bottoms  of  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  less  than  half  a  mile  there¬ 
from  to  the  blufis,  which  rise  nearly  100  feet  higher.  Of  these,  fifty-one 
are  in  a  woods  pasture  from  which  the  undergrowth  has  been  removed, 
affording  a  fine  opportunity  for  exploration.  A  diagram  of  this  group 
is  given  in  PI.  viii. 

No.  4  was  opened,  and  in  it,  near  the  top,  were  found  the  much 
decayed  fragments  of  a  human  skeleton  and  some  broken  iiottery  encir¬ 
cled  by  a  row  of  fiat  stones,  set  up  edgewise  and  covered  by  others 
lying  fiat  above  them.  Beneath  these  was  a  layer  of  very  hard,  light- 
colored  earth,  scattered  through  which  were  fragments  of  charred 
human  bones,  pottery,  charcoal,  and  stone  chijis. 

No.  5  was  examined,  but  nothing  was  found  except  a  core  of  hard 
earth  having  the  appearance  of  dried  mortar,  in  which  were  patches  of 
soft  charcoal,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  flakes  of  stone. 

The  road  runs  near  No.  50,  and  has  cut  away  the  eastern  jiortion.  A 
trench  through  the  remainder  brought  to  light  the  femora  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  sized  skeleton,  but  no  trace  of  the  other  portions  could  be  found. 
With  this  were  some  rude  stone  scrapers,  fragments  of  pottery,  char¬ 
coal,  and  ashes. 

No.  46  is  about  60  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high,  conical  and  unu¬ 
sually  symmetrical.  A  trench  6  feet  wide  was  carried  entirely  across 
it.  The  exterior  layer,  scarcely  a  foot  thick,  consisted  of  ordinary 
top  soil;  the  remainder  was  unmistakably  composed  of  dried  mor¬ 
tal',  in  which  fragments  of  charred  human  bones,  small  rounded  pieces 
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of  pottery,  stone  scrapers,  and  fleshers  were  commingled  with  charcoal 
and  ashes. 

A.s  all  the  montids  opened  here  presented  this  somewhat  singular 
feature,  a  very  careful  examination  was  made  of  this  mortar-like  sub¬ 
stance.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a  diflerence  between  different  por¬ 
tions  in  the  same  mound,  sufficiently  marked  to  trace  the  separate 
masses.  This  would  indicate  that  the  mounds  had  been  built  by  suc¬ 
cessive  deposits  of  mortar  thus  mixed  with  charred  bones,  etc.,  not  in 
strata,  but  in  masses. 

All  the  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  builders  of  these  mounds 
burned  their  dead,  and  that  possibly  each  family  mixed  together  the 
charred  remains,  ashes,  etc.,  forming  one  of  these  masses,  1  or  2  bush¬ 
els  in  amount,  and  then  deposited  it  with  others  to  form  the  central 
part  of  the  mound. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  mounds  of  this  group,  showing  the  size 
and  form  of  each : 


No. 

Diaiuftor. 

Shape. 

Height. 

1 

Kcluarks. 

Feet. 

Ft.  In. 

1 

33 

Circular  . . 

3  0 

2 

30 

_ do . 

3  0 

•i 

42 

....do  . 

3  fl 

4 

45 

....do  . 

4  fi 

Dug;  human  skeleton,  fraginenta  of  pottery,  etc. 

5 

54 

_ do . 

2  0 

Dug ;  hard  ciu-th  like  dried  mortar. 

0 

40 

_ do . 

5  0 

Dug;  very  hard  light-colored  earth ;  no  remains. 

7 

45 

_ do . 

4  0 

Dug;  no  remains  in  the  hard  e.arth. 

8 

35 

....do . 

2  0 

9 

30 

_ do . 

2  0 

10 

30 

....do  . 

2  0 

11 

60 

_ do . 

0  0 

Hug;  fragments  of  human  hones  and  round  pieces  of  pot- 

tcry  in  a  matrix  of  dried  jiioriar. 

12 

25 

- do . 

2  0 

13 

20 

- do . 

1  6 

14 

20 

- do . 

1  6 

1.1 

20  by  15 

Oblong  . . . 

1  6 

10 

75  by  20 

Wall- 

sliaped . . 

2  0 

17 

35 

Circular  . . 

3  0 

18 

15 

_ do . 

1  0 

• 

19 

15 

....do  . 

1  6 

20 

54 

....do . 

5  0 

21 

20 

....do . 

2  0 

‘)9 

CO 

...do  . 

5  0 

2.3 

00 

...do  . 

6  0 

24 

35 

3  0 

25 

50 

5  0 

20 

50 

. .  .do . 

5  0 

Dug;  only  fragments  of  eliarcoal, ashes,  Hiuall  rounded 

pieces  of  lames  and  i»ottory. 

27 

15 

...do . 

2  0 

28 

30 

...do  ...... 

2  0 

29 

20 

...do  . 

1  6 

30 

20 

..  .do . 

1  0 
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“salt  kettle  pottery.” 


No. 

Diameter. 

Shape. 

Height. 

Kemarka. 

Feet. 

Ft.  In. 

31 

20 

Cireiilar . . 

1  0 

32 

20 

. .  -  do . 

1  0 

33 

20 

■  ■  -'i” . 

2  0 

34 

21 

...do . 

I  6 

35 

15 

. .  -lb) . 

1  0 

30 

23 

...do  . 

1  0 

37 

23 

...do  . 

1  0 

38 

22 

. .  -  do . 

2  0 

39 

20 

- .  .do . 

2  0 

40 

15  by  11 

Oblong. . . . 

2  0 

41 

25 

Circular  .. 

2  0 

42 

25 

..  -do . 

2  0 

43 

45 

. .  do . 

5  0 

44 

40 

...do  . 

4  0 

Dug;  dried  mortar  in  appearance. 

45 

20 

...  do . 

2  0 

40 

00 

...do  . 

0  0 

Dug;  see  description. 

47 

40 

. .  -  do . 

4  0 

ling;  found  only  fragments  of  human  bones,  and  pottery. 

48 

30 

. .  -do . 

3  0 

49 

50 

...do . 

5  0 

50 

00 

...do  . 

5  0 

Dug;  found  human  bones. 

51 

45 

. .  -do . 

4  0 

52 

These  four  mounds  are  on  the  Mississippi  bottoms,  cnlti- 

vated  over  for  fifty  years  and  much  flattenetl  but  said 

to  have  resembled  No.  51  in  size  and  form. 

53 

54 

55 

...do  . 

Excavation,  75  liy  100  feet,  5  feet  (leej)  -,  nearly  full  of  water. 


LEWIS  COUNTY". 

The  only  work  examined  in  this  county  was  a  mound  2  miles  north 
of  Canton  on  the  point  of  a  bluff  facing  the  Mississippi  bottom.  It  is 
oblong,  the  longer  diameter  being  40  feet  and  the  shorter  32  feet; 
height,  0  feet.  A  trench  through  the  middle  resulted  in  bringing  to 
light  defrayed  human  bones  commingled  with  charcoal,  ashes,  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  rude  jiottery,  and  stone  chips.  These  were  upon  the  natural 
surface  near  the  center,  covered,  first  with  nearly  3  feet  of  hard  earth, 
over  this  earth  similar  to  -the  surrounding  soil.  An  oak  tree  3  feet  in 
diameter  was  growing  on  the  northern  slope. 

The  character  of  this  mound  and  its  contents  connect  it  with  those  of 
Clarke  county. 

ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY. 

“salt-kettle  pottery.” 

This  is  found  near  the  Clifton  Springs,  4  miles  south  of  Kirkwood 
and  about  10  miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis. 

Following  a  country  road  between  the  low  rounded  bluffs  of  a  wind¬ 
ing  valley,  we  cross  the  brook  twice  within  a  distance  of  400  yards,  and 
upon  the  point  of  a  terrace,  between  these  crossings,  we  find  numerous 
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Iraginents  of  iiottory  fully  an  iiicli  thick,  being  the  heaviest  ancient 
l)ottery  yet  discovered  in  this  country.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  foi  in  of 
specimens  collected,  the  vessels  were  of  unusually  large  size.  No  entire 
vessels,  however,  have  been  found,  but  the  fragments  show  that  they 
were  low  and  shallow,  like  a  salt  pan  or  kettle,  and  destitute  of  ears  or 
handles. 

As  its  i)()pular  name,  “Salt-kettle  pottery,”  indicates,  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  used  in  making  salt.  . 

A  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  lottery  was 
made  and  the  channel 
of  the  brook  enlarged 
and  deei)ened  above 
and  below,  and  a  large 
drain  made  through 
the  lowland  beyond  it, 
without  discovering  a 
fragment  of  the  pot¬ 
tery  or  of  the  charcoal 
or  ashes  of  any  ancient 
fires.  As  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  change  in 
the  location  of  these 
springs  or  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  waters, 
which  are  as  near  sul¬ 
phur  as  salt,  were 
found,  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  pot¬ 
tery  was  ever  used  for 

Fig. 87. — The  Ben  Proffer  mound,  f'a])e  OirarfleaTi  county, Missouri.  Salt-makiug  ])UrpOSeS 

here  or  elsewhere,  as 

it  was  too  heavy  to  carry  Avithout  canoes,  which  could  not  have  been 
used  at  this  locality,  or  horses  and  Avagons,  which  the  pottery  makers 
did  not  possess.  Besides  this,  no  traces  of  salt  are  observed  on  the 
fragments  seen,  and  a(*cording  to  Prof.  Collett,  none  has  ever  been 
found  on  them  by  chemical  analysis.  It  is  stated  that  at  A’arious  local¬ 
ities  in  this  valley,  including  one  not  remote  from  this  point,  crypts  or 
rude  stone  coffins  containing  human  skeletons,  weapons,  and  ‘orna¬ 
ments  of  considerable  interest  have  been  found,  but  none  aa'cic  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Bureau  agent. 

CAPE  GIRARDEAU  COUNTY. 

THK  BKN  PROFFER  MOUNDS. 

These  are  situated  partly  on  the  end  of  a  high  ridge,  at  the  iM)int 
where  Bird  creek  unites  Avith  Whitewater  riAT*,r,  and  partly  on  the 
river  bottom,  as  shown  in  Fig.  87. 
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No.  1,  the  largest,  occupies  a  commanding  position  overlooking  the 
valleys  of  both  streams.  Though  not  large,  being  only  about  35  feet 
in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  it  is  quite  a  conspicuous  object,  and  has 
some  local  notoriety.  It  is  rounded  with  steep  slopes  that  contrast 
strongly  with  the  low  flat  outline  of  the  small  mounds  of  the  valley 
below  (at  a  a).  A  number  of  chert  stones  were  observed  embedded  in 
its  surface.  No.  2  is  forty  paces  from  No.  1  in  an  open  field;  it  is  30 
feet  in  diameter  by  2  in  height.  There  are  two  piles  of  stone  on  it,  but 
these  were  probably  placed  there  recently  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of 
the  plow'.  Flint  chips  are  scattered  around  it  in  considerable  numbers. 


Nos.  3  and  4  are  quite  small  and  near  to  No.  1.  The  mounds  in  the  bot- 
b)m  at  a  a  are  circular,  quite  small,  low,  and  flattened  on  top.  They 
are  jjrobably  the  sites  or  fonndations  of  former  dwellings  or  wigwams. 

THK  WITTING  MOUNDS. 

These  compose  a  small  group  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  August  Witting,  5 
miles  west  of  Jackson,  and  seem  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  ordinary 
type.  Their  position  is  also  peculiar,  as  they  are  near  the  top  of  the 
divide  between  Cane  and  Bird  creeks  and  on  the  north  slope  of  the  hill, 
the  only  instance  of  tliis  kind  noticed.  Their  relative  positions  are 
shown  in  Fig.  88.  Some  two  years  ago  a  trench  was  dug  through  No. 
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1,  but  no  specimens  or  remains,  except  some  broken  stones,  were  found. 
A  few  sandstones  and  chert  fragments  are  still  lying  in  the  trench. 

The  following  measurements,  though  made  in  liaste  and  without 
strict  accuracy,  are  probably  of  suflicient  value  to  be  recorded  here: 

No.  1:  40feetiu  diameter,  4^  feet  hif;li. 

No.  2:  55  feet  nortliwest  of  No.  1;  35  feet  diameter,  2i  feet  high. 

No.  3:  85  feet  north  of  No.  1,  and  same  distanee  from  No.  2;  30  feet  diameter,  2 
feet  high. 

No.  4:  55  feet  north  and  a  little  west  of  No.  3;  25  feet  diameter,  2  feet  high. 

No.  5:  .55  feet  northeast  of  No.  4;  35  feet  diameter,  2i  feet  high. 

No.  fi:  80  paces  southwest  of  No.  1;  20  feet  diameter,  feet  high. 

No.  7 :  70  paces  west  of  No.  6:  20  feet  diameter,  2  feet  high. 

BOLLINGKU  COUNTY. 

This  county  lies  west  of  Cape  Girardeau  county,  and  like  the  latter 
is  nearly  all  high  land,  but  the  southern  end  extends  a  short  distance 
into  the  swamps.  In  the  southeast  corner  is  one  of  the  inclo.sed  “set¬ 
tlements,”  which  is  here  named  after  the  owner  of  the  land. 

THE  PETER  BE.SS  SETTLEMENT. 

This  is  situated  5  miles  west  of  Lakeville,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Castor  river,  near  where  the  line  of  the  Cape  Girardeau  and  State- 
Line  railway  crosses  that  stream.  The  “settlement,”  as  these  groups 
are  locally  named,  is  a  small  one,  the  embankment  inclosing  only  about 
12  acres.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  strip  on  the  east  side,  it  has 
been  under  cxdtivation  for  forty  years,  so  that  the  rings  or  residence 
sites  have  long  since  been  obliterated.  The  wall  extends  entirely 
around  the  inclosure,  excepting  a  small  space  at  the  northeast  corner, 
where  it  is  open  toward  the  stream.  A  plat  of  it  is  given  in  Fig.  89, 
on  which  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  indicate  mounds,  a  a  embankments,  and  c  e  places 
where  human  bones  were  exposed. 

From  the  direction  of  the  current  of  the  river  it  seems  (piite  possible 
that  the  wall  once  entirely  surrounded  the  area,  but  that  the  northeast 
corner  has  been  washed  away.  In  the  stri})  of  woods  on  the  eastern 
side  the  wall  is  a  little  over  3  feet  high.  In  the  field  it  is  considerably 
worn  down  by  the  plow,  but  the  line  of  it  can  still  be  easily  trsu'cd. 
The  land  inside  of  it  is  fully  2  feet  higher  than  that  outside,  and  is  so 
much  richer  that  the  owner  says  it  yields  75  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
in  favorable  sea.sons,  while  that  ovitside  yields  but  50.  Frequent  traces 
of  burned  earth  and  ashes  are  seen  in  the  fields,  and  great  quantities 
of  broken  imttery  are  scattered  about.  Where  the  land  slopes  a  little, 
in  the  northeast  and  southeast  corner  (at  c  c),  fragments  of  human 
bones  have  been  washed  out  in  considerable  numbers.  The  large 
mound,  No.  1,  is  situated  a  little  north  of  the  center  of  the  inclosure. 
It  is  150  feet  across  and  about  10  feet  high,  nearly  circular,  but  has 
been  worn  so  much  by  forty  years’  tillage  that  its  original  outline  can 
not  be  satisfactorily  determined.  An  old  log  house  and  some  out- 
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buildings  occupy  the  nearly  level  top.  In  digging  post  boles  some 
bones  and  pottery  were  found,  but  no  excavations  have  been  Jiiade  in 
it  deeper  than  2  or  3  feet. 

Mound  Xo.  2,  near  the  east  wall,  is  circular  in  outline,  75  feet  across, 
and  0  feet  high.  It  has  never  been  explored. 

Nos.  3  and  0  are  quite  small.  A  few  stones  have  been  plowed  up  on 
No.  3.  In  the  same  held,  some  little  distance  south  of  the  inclosure, 
are  two  small  mounds.  Nos.  4  and  5.  Mr.  Bess  stated  that  a  few  years 


Fio.  89.— Tlip  Peter  Beaa  aettleraent,  Bollinger  county,  Miasonri. 

ago,  while  plowing  over  No.  4,  his  plow  struck  something  and  on  dig¬ 
ging  down  he  found  two  stone  coffins,  each  containing  a  skeleton.  In 
one  of  them  he  found  a  gourd-shaped  vessel,  ornamented  with  red 
stripes  and  tilled  with  lead  ore  so  pure  that  he  afterwards  made  bullets 
from  a  part  of  it.  An  examination  of  this  mound  confirmed  Mr.  Bess’s 
statement,  as  the  disturbed  remains  of  the  stone  cists  were  found. 
These  were  of  the  box-shaped  type.  Portions  of  a  skeleton,  including 
a  well-preserved  lower  jaw  and  a  few  bits  of  painted  pottery,  were 
also  discovered  here. 
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STODDARD  COUNTY. 

• 

Altlioagli  this  county  lies  wholly  within  what  is  known  as  the  “  swamp 
region/’  the  central  portion  of  it  consists  of  a  high  clay  ridge  or  table¬ 
land  which  may  be  considered  a  spur  from  the  Ozarks.  This  table¬ 
land  is  separated  from  the  blufls  of  Cape  Girardeau  and  Bollinger 
counties  to  the  north  by  a  strip  of  lowland  known  as  the  Mingo  swamp. 
During  high  water  a  portion  of  the  overflow  from  the  Castor  reaches 
the  Whitewater  through  this  swamp. 

The  county  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Whitewater  or  Little  river, 
which  flows  through  an  e.vtensive  tract  of  low,  sandy  swamp,  which  in 
places  is  as  much  as  20  miles  wide.  It  is  known  to  the  people  of 
Stoddard  and  Dunklin  counties  as  the  “East  swamp,”  and  the  Bureau 
agent  heard  no  other  name  for  it.  Mr.  Potter,  in  his  rei)ort,’  refers  to 
it  as  “West  swamp”  and  “West  lake”  in  his  description  of  New 
Madrid  and  Sikeston  ridge.  This  is  confusing,  since  the  name  of  “  West 
swami)”  is  given  to  a  similar  tract  along  the  St.  Francis,  Avhich  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  the  county. 

A  little  south  of  Dexter  city  the  clay  hills  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
divide  between  the  East  and  the  West  swamps  consists  only  of  a  low, 
sandy  ridge.  Under  the  local  names  of  the  “  Rich  woods  ”  and  the 
“West  prairie”  this  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  state  line. 
Through  Dunklin  county  it  is  crossed  by  sloughs  that  impede  travel 
during  wet  weather.  The  swamps  in  this  county  consist  of  parallel 
sloughs  of  no  great  depth,  with  low,  sandy  ridges  between  them,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  above  overflow.  They  are  crossed  at  intervals 
by  lower  places  that  are  covered  during  high  water,  thus  converting 
the  higher  portions  into  islands.  A  good  many  farms  have  been 
cleared  up  on  these  ridges,  so  that  the  swamps  support  a  scattered  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  sloughs  are  tilled  with  a  heavy  growth  of  cypress  [Taxo- 
(Hum  distichuni)  and  Tuj)elo  gum  (yyssa  unijiora).  On  the  ridges  the 
timber  is  principally  difterent  species  of  oak  and  hickory  and  sweet 
gum  ( TAquidamber  styracijlna). 

Earthworks  of  different  kinds  are  very  numerous  throughout  this 
county.  Two  settlements  were  examined  during  the  preliminary  visit, 
one  near  Lakeville,  in  the  northern  part,  and  the  other  in  the  extreme 
south,  on  the  county  line. 

Groups  of  small  mounds  are  to  be  found  along  most  of  the  little 
streams  among  the  hills.  Several  were  observed  on  the  low  ridges  in 
the  East  swamp,  south  of  the  railroad. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  system  of  mounds  in  south¬ 
east  Missouri  is  found  7  miles  south  of  Dexter  city,  on  that  i)ortion  of 
the  sandy  divide  between  the  swamps,  which  is  known  as  the  “Rich 
woods.”  There  seems  to  have  been,  as  is  shown  further  on,  no  wall  or 
ditch  here,  and  thero  are  few  circular  depressions  or  lodge  sites. 


Contributions  to  the  Arcbatsology  of  Missouri  (1880)  pp.  5-8. 
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LAKEVILLE  “SETTLEMENT.” 

Till!  LAKEVILLE  SETTLEMENT. 

This  settlement  or  fjrouj)  of  works,  which  is  sliown  in  Fig.  00,  is 
located  2  miles  southwest  of  the  village  of  Lakeville,  on  a  narrow  but 
rather  high  east-and-west  ridge,  between  two  cypress  swamps.  It 
consists  of  an  inclosing  wall,  and  includes  mounds  and  hut  rings.  The 
inclosure  is  oblong,  but  when  comidete  was  probably  rectangular;  it 
extends,  however,  at  eacli  end  into  fields  which  have  been  cultiv.ated  so 
long  that  the  traces  of  it  are  lost  here.  The  central  portion  (that  shown 
in  the  figure),  extending  east  and  west  about  360  yards,  is  still  covered 
by  heavy  timber  and  a  thick  growth  of  underbrush  and  briers.  Uere 
the  walls  and  other  works  are  uninjured. 


Fig.  90.— The  Lakeville  settlement,  Stoddard  county,  Missouri. 

A  wall  extends  along  each  flank  of  the  ridge  facing  the  swamp  that 
borders  the  latter  on  either  side.  They  are  200  paces  apart  and  run 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other  in  an  east-and-west  direction.  Slight 
enlargements  at  irregular  intervals  are  seen,  and  there  are  a  few  short 
breaks,  but  these  may  have  been  made  by  rainwater  which  had  accu¬ 
mulated  on  the  inside.  Whether  these  two  lines  were  once  connected 
by  cross-end  walls,  can  not  now  be  determined,  but  it  seems  quite 
probable  that  such  was  the  case.  These  walls,  measured  on  the  out¬ 
side,  average  about  3  feet  in  height,  varying  but  little  in  this  respect; 
but  the  inside  has  been  so  filled  up  by  the  garbage  and  debris  of  the 
village  or  otherwise  that  this  portion  is  now  within  1  foot  of  the  top 
of  the  wall. 
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Nearly  the  whole  space  between  tlui  walls  is  oeiaipiiHl  by  the  hut- 


rings  or  eireular  depressions. 
They  are  of  the  usual  size,  20  to 
oO  feet  across,  and  1  to  3  feet  deep. 
In  all  that  were  excavated,  beds 
of  a.shes,  containing  broken  pot¬ 
tery,  burned  clay,  bits  of  bone, 
Inusscland  turtle  shells,  etc.,  were 
found  at  the  depth  of  from  (> 
inches  to  1  foot.  In  one  of  these, 
near  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
wooded  portion,  the  sand.stone 
pipe  shown  in  Fig.  01  was  discov¬ 
ered. 


Fio.  91 — Stone  pipe,  Lakeville  settlement. 


SKTTLKMENT  AT  THK  COUNTY  LINE. 


JV 


This  settlement,  shown  in  Fig.  92,  on  which  a  a  denote  the  county 
line  between  Stoddard  and  Dunklin  counties,  is  situated  in  an  oak 
opening  on  West  prairie,  500  yards  east  of  the  Dexter  and  Malden 
road.  It  borders  on  East  swamp  and  is  surrounded  on  the  other  tliree 

sides  by  a  ditch  (6  h) 
that  averages  10  feet 
wide  and  3  feet  deep. 
The  dirt  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  out  about 
equally  on  each  side,  but 
there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  called  a  wall  or  an  em¬ 
bankment.  The  inclos¬ 
ure  is  330  yards  long  by 
220  in  width,  and  con¬ 
tains  about  15  acres. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
space  is  occupied  by  cir¬ 
cular  dejiressions  or  hut- 
rings  of  the  usual  .size 
and  appearance,  contain¬ 
ing  the  usual  amount  of 
ashes,  broken  pottery, 
Fio.  92 — County  lino  settlement,  Stoddard  county,  Missouri.  boiieS,  OtC.  There  arC 

no  mounds  in  the  iuclosure,  but  just  out.side,  near  the  northwe.st  cor¬ 
ner,  is  a  low,  circular  one  about  4  feet  high  and  100  or  more  feet  in 
diameter. 
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RICH  WOODS  MOUND.s. 


These  mounds,  shown  in  Fig.  93,  are  located  7  miles  south  of  Dexter 
city  ou  the  road  leading  from  that  place  to  IMaldeu,  and  are  doubtless 
the  ones  referred  to  in  the  Summary  of  Coriespondence,  Smithsonian 

Report,  1879,  as  re-  i  _ 

ported  by  Mr.  Q..  O. 

Smith. 

The  low  sandy  ridge, 
known  as  the  Rich 
Woods,  is  here  between 
1  and  2  miles  wide.  The 
surface,  which  is  quite 
level,  stands  generally 
about  16  feet  above  the 
ordinary  water  line  of 
the  swamp  and  is  com- 
l)Osed  chiefly  of  sand. 

The  swamp  bordering  it 
on  the  east  is  known 
here  as  East  swamj). 

The  margin  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  level,  which  breaks 
abruptly  down,  as  is 
usual  with  the  banks  of 
Western  rivers,  is  some¬ 
what  irregular,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  the  inden¬ 
tations  being  numerous, 
yet  the  general  course  is 
almost  directly  north 
and  south.  The  mounds 
are  principally  located 
along  or  near  the  mar¬ 
gin,  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  extreme 
northern  one  of  the 
group  and  the  most 
southern  being  about 

1,000  yards,  or  a  little  less  than  1  mile,  and  the  greatest  width  of  the 
belt  occupied,  about  500  yards. 

All  of  the  mounds  except  No.  1  stand  on  the  upper  or  general  level. 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  near  the  central  part  of  the  group,  are  large,  varying 
in  height  from  20  to  26  feet,  obscurely  i)entaugular  in  outline  and  flat¬ 
tened  on  top.  No.  3  forms,  Avith  4,  what  may  be  called  a  composite 
mound.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  also  witii  15  and  10  and  with  23, 
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Ii4,  and  2"),  wliicli  will  be  described  fiirtlier  on.  No.  (>  is  oval  in  shape, 
the  dianieter  2(!r>  by  110  and  the  height  nearly  8  feet.  There  are  some 
indications  that  it  was  formerly  connected  at  its  northern  extremity 
with  the  double  mound  .8  and  4  by  a  graded  way,  though  there  are  hut 
rings  there  now.  Between  this  and  No.  1  the  ground  suddenly  descends 
to  the  lower  level,  as  is  seen  by  the  abrupt  bend  in  the  hachured  line 
marking  the  margin,  which  here  makes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  west. 

No.  7,  which  lies  directly  west  of  No.  2,  is  the  longest  tumulus  of  the 
group,  irregularly  oblong  in  form,  the  diameters  being  340  and  200  feet 
and  height  15  feet,  the  top  tlat.  The  south  end  is  irregularly  pointed, 
but  this  condition  may  have  resulted  wholly  or  in  part  from  washing,  as 
the  surface  has  been  in  cultivation  for  several  years  and  was  for  some 
years  the  location  of  a  schoolhouse.  At  the  north  end  is  an  apron  G  feet 
high,  extending  northward  about  (!0  feet.  This  is  irregularly  rounded 
at  the  extremity.  It  is  possible,  and,  in  fact,  i)robable,  that  this  was 
a  r(*gular  oblong  mound,  with  a  rectangular  apron,  as  are  many  mounds 
in  eastern  Arkansas.  The  top  is  perfectly  level.  No.  8,  west  of  7,  is 
circular,  Hat  on  top,  and  about  7  feet  high. 

No.  9,  immediately  north  of  7,  is  peculiar  in  form,  being  a  regular 
crescent,  as  shown  in  the  ])lat,  the  distance  between  the  tips  of  the 
horns  about  75  feet,  height  6  feet.  Nos.  10,  11,  12,  and  14  are  circular 
mounds,  lauging  from  8  to  12  feet  high.  Nos.  13,  17,  18,  19,  31,  32,  33, 
20,28,29,30,26,27,34  are  small,  circular  mounds,  varying  from  1  to  4  feet 
in  height.  The  shape  of  22  is  peculiar.  It  appears  as  if  a  broad  ditch 
had  beeu  dug  from  the  east  side  to  the  center.  A  large  oak  stump  in 
the  middle  of  this  supposed  ditch  show^s  that  it  is  certainly  not  a  recent 
excavation.  Possibly  the  mound  was  for  some  reason  thrown  up  in 
this  form.  The  figure  is  too  small  to  bring  out  the  evident  difference 
between  this  and  the  crescent. 

No.  21,  near  the  road,  is  of  the  ordinary  conical  form,  45  feet  in 
diameter  and  5  feet  high. 

No.  15,  about  230  paces  northeast  of  14,  is  a  large,  oblong,  flat-topped 
mound,  the  length  east  and  west  170  feet  and  width  110  feet,  height 
nearly  11  feet.  There  is  a  graded  way  running  east  from  this  and  curv¬ 
ing  south  to  mound  10,  which  is  circular  and  6  feet  high. 

Mounds  23  and  24  are  oval  in  outline  and  of  considerable  size,  the 
former  measxiring  223  by  180  feet  and  8  feet  high,  the  latter  213  by  112 
feet  and  9  feet  high.  The  line  between  their  approximate  ends  is  some¬ 
what  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  area,  and  may  be  the 
remains  of  a  connecting  graded  way. 

No.  3,  the  tallest  of  the  entire  group,  is  fully  25  feet  high.  It  is  con¬ 
ical  in  form  and  very  steep,  except  on  the  side  toward  the  ramp.  This 
elevated  way  or  ramj),  commencing  on  the  side  some  distance  below  the 
summit,  descends  regularly  eastward  to  No.  4,  which  appears  to  be  a 
lauding  or  halting  place  rather  than  a  true  mound,  and  is,  in  fact,  but 
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an  eiilargeuient  of  the  ramp  or  way  at  this  i)oiut,  with  a  Hat  or  level 
top.  This  ram})  seems  to  have  extended  to  i^o.  o,  and,  as  before  stated, 
to  Is’o.  0,  forming  here  a  grand  platform.  The  hnt  rings  which  are  so 
scattered  aronnd  and  over  this  immediate  area  are  probably  the 
remains  of  a  sub.seqnent  occupancy  to  that  by  the  builders  of  the 
mounds.  Mound  H  presents  more  the  appearance  of  an  elongated  plat- 


Fkt.  94. — Plan  of  Mounds  Xos.  3,  4.  5,  and  6.  Rich  "NVoodH  numnds. 

form  than  a  true  mound.  A  plan  of  these  four  mounds  and  the  graded 
way,  prepared  from  a  careful  survey,  is  given  in  Fig.  !)4,  and  a  section 
of  d,  4,  and  5  in  Fig.  Ho. 

As.the  surface  of  the  area  occupied  is  comparatively  level  it  was 
thought  best  to  make  the  survey  of  the  group  dei)endeut  u})on  one 
base  and  one  auxiliary  line.  These  in  tlie  reduction  of  the  plat  have 
been  omitted.  The  base  runs  north  and  south,  east  of  the  group  along 
the  margin  of  tlie  swam]),  and  makes  three  Imnds,  on  account  of  the 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  margin  of  the  upland  and  tlie  obstruc- 
12  ETH - 12 
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tioiKS  which  would  have  to  be  encountered  in 
the  attenii)t  to  run  a  single  straight  line.  The 
auxiliary  line  runs  westward  from  station  tOon 
the  chief  base.  The  stations  on  these  lines  are 
numbered  from  3“)  to  08,  respectively,  Xo.  30  be¬ 
ing  taken  as  the  starting  point,  35  simply  iji- 
dicating  an  after  northern  extension  to  connect 
with  mound  18.  The  positions  of  the  mounds 
nearest  these  bases  are  indicated  by  lines  run¬ 
ning  at  right  angles  therefrom.  The  other 
mounds  more  distant  are  located  by  courses 
and  distances  from  those  determined  by  means 
of  the  base  lines. 

Measurements  are  in  all  cases  to  the  center 
of  the  mound,  hut  ring,  or  other  work,  unless 
otherwise  ex])ressly  mentioned.  The  variotis 
measurements  made  are  shown  in  the  following 
tables. 

=  Table  i  contains  the  measurements  of  the 
^  chief  base  line;  ir,  those  of  the  auxiliary  line; 
'  111,  the  positions  of  the  mounds  by  the  offsets 

•|  from  the  base  line;  iv,  the  positions  of  the 
mounds  by  offsets  from  the  auxiliary  line;  v, 
g  the  ])ositions  of  the  mounds  as  determined  by 
lines  fror'  •'  le  to  the  other;  vi,  the  courses  and 
distance'  'ccating  the  hut  rings;  vii,  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  iiie  excavations;  viii,  the  sizes  of  the 
mounds;  ix,  the  diameter  of  the  hut  rings;  and 
X,  the  sizes  of  the  excavations.  In  order  to 
make  a  plat  of  the  group,  start  from  the  center 
of  Mound  17  and  run  a  line  57  feet  X.  88°  30'  E. 
This  will  locate  Station  30,  from  which  all  the 
other  stations  and  mounds  can  be  determined. 
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Table  I. -BASE  LINE. 


station. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Remarks. 

••iC . 

Feet. 

Northern  end  of  line  otfset  for  mound  17, 

Ofl’set  for  mound  15. 

36  to  37  . 

S.10  22'  K.  .. 

373 

37  to  38  . 

S.  10  22'  E . 

137 

Offset  for  mound  16. 

38  to  39  . 

S. 1°  22'  E  . . . . 

349 

Bend  in  line. 

39  to  40  . 

S.40  00'  E . 

414 

Offset  for  mound  12. 

40  to  41  . 

.S.40  00'  E . 

80 

Bend  in  line. 

41  to  42  . 

S.  230  49'  E.... 

59 

Offset  for  mound  11. 

42  to  43  . 

S.  230  49'  E.... 

83 

Offset  for  lint-ring  59. 

43  to  44  . 

S.230  49'  E _ 

91 

Offset  for  mound  5. 
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Table  1. — 15ASK  LINE — Continued. 


' 

station. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Remarks. 

44  to  45  - 

S.23°  49'  E _ 

Feet. 

204 

Ott’aet  for  luouml  G. 

45  to  46  . 

S.230  49'  E.... 

416 

Beginning  of  auxiliary  line. 

j  46  to  47  . 

S. 23°  49'  E.... 

71 

Offset  for  mound  1. 

47  to  48  . 

S. 23°  49'  E.... 

24 

Bend  in  line. 

48  to  49  . 

S.  0°  45'  \V  . . . . 

280 

Offset  for  mound  21 . 

49  to  50  . 

S.  0°  45'  W . . . . 

238 

Offset  for  mound  22. 

j  50  to  51  . 

S.  0°  45'  W  .... 

336 

Offset  for  mound  27. 

51  to  52  . 

S.  0°  45'  \Y  .... 

130 

Otfset  for  mound  28. 

j  52  to  53  . 

S.  0°  45'  W _ 

477 

Offset  for  mound  29. 

53  to  54  . 

8.0°  45'  W.... 

35 

Southern  end  of  line. 

Table  11.— AUXILIARY  LINE. 


46  to  55  . 

8.84°  49'  'W... 

263 

Offset  for  mound  20. 

55  to  56  . 

8.840  49'  Vf... 

302 

Offset  for  mound  2. 

56  to  57  . 

8.84°  49'  \V. . 

581 

Offset  for  mound  7. 

57  to  58  . 

W . 

434 

Offset  for  mound  8. 

Table  III. — 

OFFSETS  TO  MOUNDS  ALONG  THE  BASE  LINE. 

36  to  17  . 

8.88°  38'  W... 

57 

To  station  on  mound. 

37  to  15  . 

8.  88°  38'  lY... 

105 

To  station  on  eastern  end  of  mound. 

38  to  16  . 

8. 88°  38'  'W... 

40 

To  station  on  mound. 

40  to  12  . 

8.86°  00'  W... 

197 

Do. 

42  to  11  . 

S. 86°  00'  W... 

101 

Do. 

43  to  59  . 

8.86°  00'  \V. . . 

57 

To  station  in  hut-ring, 

44  to  5  .. 

8.86°  00'  W... 

75 

To  station  on  mound. 

4-5  to  6  . . 

8.  86°  00'  \Y. . . 

66 

To  station  on  northern  end  of  mound. 

47  to  1  . . 

8.86°  00'  W... 

84 

To  station  on  mound. 

49  to  21  . 

8.  66°  11'  W... 

84 

Do. 

50  to  22  . 

8.  66°  11'  W... 

131 

Do. 

51  to  27  . 

8.06°  11'  W... 

140 

Do. 

1  52  to  28  . 

8.66°  11'  .. 

99 

Do. 

1  53  to  29  . 

8.66°  11'  W. .. 

11) 

Do. 

Table  IV.-OFF.SET.S  TO  MOUNDS  ALONG  THE  AUXILIARY  LINE. 


55  to  20  . 

8.5°  11'  E . 

125 

To  station  on  mound. 

56  to  2  . . 

N.5oil''W  ... 

79 

Do. 

57  to  7  . . 

N.  5°  11'  W  . . . 

46 

Do. 

58  to  8  . . 

8 . 

61 

Table  V.-BEARINGS  AND  DIvSTANCES  FROM  MOUND  TO  MOUND. 


7  to  0  .  - . 

N.  3°  00'  W  . . 

416 

To  station  on  mound. 

9  to  10  . . 

N.28°35'  E... 

227 

Do. 

12  to  13  . 

N.  56°  29'  W  . . 

147 

Do. 

12  to  14  . 

N.  .56°  29'  5V  . . 

343 

Do. 

29  to  30  . 

8.  54°  30'  W . . . 

338 

Do. 

27  to  23  . 

N.  66°  00'  5Y  . . 

307 

Do. 
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Table  V._BEAKINGS  AXD  DISTANCES  FROM  MOUND  TO  MOUND-Continned. 


Station. 

B<-ariug. 

Distance. 

Remarks. 

23  to  24  . 

S.  490  50'  W . . . 

Feet. 

253 

To  station  on  mound. 

24  to  26  . 

S.  54°  29'  W. . . 

226 

Do. 

24  to  25  . 

S. 40  55'  W.... 

190 

Do. 

15  to  32  . 

N.  22°  15'  W  . . 

214 

Do. 

15  to  31  . 

N.  75°  45'  IV  . . 

312 

Do. 

15  to  33  . 

S.  700  15'  IV... 

510 

Do. 

15  to  18  . 

N.  14°  15'  IV  .. 

915 

Do. 

5  to  4  . 

S.  39°  40'  W... 

135i 

Do. 

4  to  3  . 

S. 840  00'  IV... 

152* 

Do. 

24  to  34  . 

S. 880  00'  w.., 

. 

150 

Do. 

Table  VI.—BEARINGS  AND  DISTANCES  FROM  THE  MOUNDS  AND  HUT  RINGS  TO 

THE  HUT  RINGS. 


11  to  60  . 

S.220  30'  W... 

44 

To  station  in  hut-ring. 

60  to  61  . 

S.  0°  45'  IV.... 

27i 

Do. 

60  to  62  . 

S.  19°  15'  E.... 

89 

Do. 

60  to  63  . 

S.  40°  00' E  . . . 

66 

Do. 

62  to  64  . 

S.  52°  00'  W... 

41 

Do. 

62  to  65  . 

S.250  00'IV... 

61 

Do. 

62  to  66  - 

S.  19O30'E.... 

35 

Do. 

5  to  67  . 

S.  17°  16'  IV... 

60 

Do. 

5  to  68  . 

S.0°  44'  E . 

83^ 

Do. 

5  to  69  . 

S.io  28'  IV.... 

115 

Do. 

5  to  70  . 

S.2°  16'  E . 

143 

Do. 

4  to  71  . 

N.  80°  19'  \V  . . 

30 

Do. 

Table  VII.-BEARINGS  AND  DISTANCES  OF  THE  EXCAVATIONS  FROM  THE  MOUNDS 


29  to  o  . . 

30  to  6  . . 

S.  86io  IV . 

S.  69^0  IV . 

140 

120 

To  station  in  excavation. 

Do. 

Table  VIII — SIZES  OF  THE  MOUNDS. 


No. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

Remarks. 

1 

150 

Feet. 

20 

2 

150  by  140 

20 

-  3 

185 

26 

Slopes  steep. 

4 

150  by  140 

1 

5 

84 

6 

266  by  109 

n 

Extends  north  and  south. 

7 

339  by  200 

15 

(Has  apron  about  6  feet  liigh  at  iiorlheru  end 

8 

134  by  114 

6i 

(  extending  60  feet  from  base  northward. 

C  rcsce  u  t- 8  h  aped . 

9 

6 

10 

130  by  125 

10 

11 

44  by.  4§ 

5 

12 

60  by  65 

8 
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Table  VIII.— SIZES  OF  THE  MOUNDS— Continued. 


No. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

13 

50l)y  40 

1 

14 

124  by  90 

5 

15 

109  by  171 

lOJ 

Extends  east  and  west. 

10 

75 

6 

17 

100  by  69 

4 

Extends  northwest  and  southeaai. 

18 

CO  by  65 

3 

Circular. 

19 

60 

20 

40  by  35 

3 

Circular.  • 

i  21 

45 

5 

Do. 

22 

5i 

23 

181  by  223 

8 

Extends  east  and  west. 

24 

213  by  112 

9 

Extends  north  and  south. 

25 

65  by  60 

5 

Circular. 

26 

78 

3i 

Do. 

27 

40 

4 

Do. 

28 

50 

Do. 

29 

64  by  40 

3 

Do. 

30 

60  by  56 

3i 

Do. 

31 

100  by  no 

3 

•  Do. 

32 

70  by  65 

3J 

Do. 

33 

100 

3 

Do. 

34 

60 

Do. 

Table  IX.- DIAMETER  OF  THE  HHT  RINGS. 


No. 

Diameter. 

No. 

Diameter. 

No. 

Diameter. 

60 

22  by  29 

64 

27 

;  68 

28 

61 

28 

65 

24 

69 

24 

62 

29 

66 

21 

70 

25 

63 

29 

67 

27 

i  " 

34 

Table  X.— SIZES  OF  THE  EXCAVATIONS. 


’  Excavations. 

Diameter. 

Depth. 

Remarks. 

70  by  35 

55 

4 

h . 

34 

The  first  examination  of  this  interesting  group  on  behalf  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  was  made  by  Mr.  Earle  during  his  visit  to  this  part  of  the  state. 
Subsequently  I  visited  them  in  company  with  Mr.  Earle  and  Dr.  Robert 
Allyu,  president  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University.  I  found 
Mr.  Earle’s  description  and  the  plat  he  furnished  quite  correct,  though 
the  latter  has  been  replaced  by  the  more  accurate  survey  made  by  IVIr. 
Middleton;  but  descriptions  and  plats,  though  critically  correct,  fail 
to  convey  a  true  conception  of  this  magnificent  group. 

Exploring  No.  1  (Fig.  9d),  which  by  a  careful  remeasurement  was 
ascertained  to  be  IdO  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  20  feet  high,  we 
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found  it  to  consist  of  an  external  layer  of  surface  soil,  varying  in  depth 
from  2  to  li  feet,  and  an  inner  core  of  hard  clay.  This  inner  core,  which 
evidently  constituted  the  original  mound,  consisted  of  dry  compact 
clay  so  hard  that  an  ax  was  used  to  cut  it.  It  was  almost  as  dry  as 
powder  and  of  an  ash-gray  color,  having  here  and  there  as  we  de¬ 
scended  the  appearance  of  being  slightly  mixed  with  ashes.  At  the 
depth  of  5  feet  a  broken  pot-shaped  jar,  of  ware  similar  to  that  usual 
to  this  region,  was  discovered.  At  this  point  a  few  ashes  and  some 
slight  indications  of  lire  were  noticed.  The  same  dry  hard  clay  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  (which  was  carried  down  to  the  depth 
of  17  feet),  except  one  thin  layer  of  sand  about  G  inches  thick  at  the 
dei)th  of  10  feet.  Other  pits  dug  in  the  sides  and  near  the  base  re¬ 
vealed  ample  evidence  of  fire,  indicating  that  after  the  central  core  was 
completed  a  quantity  of  brush  and  leaves  had  been  burned  over  it,  the 
coals  and  ashes  sliding  down,  as  it  is  quite  steej),  so  that  near  the  base 
a  layer  of  charcoal  several  inches  thick  was  formetl.  A  thin  layer  of 
surface  soil  must  have  been  thrown  over  it  while  burning,  as  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  charred  leaves  were  found  mixed  with  the  charcoal. 
In  one  of  the  pits  some  human  bones  were  discovered  before  reaching 
tlie  clay,  doubtless  an  intrusive  burial. 

This  mound,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plat,  is  outside  of  the 
hachured  line  which  represents  the  edge  or  break  of  the  general  level, 
and  is  some  0  feet  lower  and  on  the  same  level  as  the  road  and  not  more 
than  6  or  7  feet  above  the  usual  water  level  of  the  swamp. 

Pits  were  sunk  in  No.  22  to  the  original  surface  without  finding  any¬ 
thing  of  interest  save  some  fragments  of  pottery.  The  height  of  this 
mound  was  found  to  be  a  little  over  5  feet,  and  the  composition,  after 
passing  through  the  surface  soil,  a  uniform  mixture  of  yellow  clay  and 
sand,  (^n  this  mound  is  an  oak  stump  2  feet  iu  diameter. 

No.  21  was  examined  with  similar  results,  except  that  in  it  were  found 
soine  small  pieces  of  burned  clay,  flint  chips,  and  traces  of  chai’coal. 

No.  2G  and  a  small  tumnlus  west  of  it  were  found  to  consist  Avholly  of 
sandy  clay.  A  few  fragments  of  human  bones,  small  pie<‘es  of  pottery, 
and  some  flint  chips  were  dis<*overed  in  them. 

An  opening  was  made  in  the  large  mound  No.  15  in  a  depression  near 
the  center  where  the  height  is  between  fl  and  10  feet.  The  pit  was 
<-arried  down  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground  through  yellow  sandy 
clay.  Nothing  of  interest  was  obtained. 

No.  32,  a  low  mound  but  little  more  than  3  feet  high,  was,  like  most  of 
the  others,  built  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay.  It  contained  human 
bones  and  fragments  of  pottery,  which  were  scattered  irregularly  through 
it.  The  ground  was  danqi  and  soft,  and  most  of  the  bones  were  soft, 
falling  to  pieces  when  any  attempt  was  made  to  lift  them  up.  We  were 
iinable  to  trace  out  a  single  complete  skeleton  or  to  find  a  whole  vessel. 

Nos.  2!>,  .30,  and  31  were  also  exphu’ed,  but  nothing  of  special  interest 
was  observed  in  them,  the  construction  being  the  same  and  of  similar 
material  as  those  already  referred  to. 
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No.  (>  was  subsequently  partially  explored.  A  tnaicli  was  carried 
down  only  to  the  deidh  of  o  feet.  Notliiiif>-  was  fouud  in  it  at  a  greater 
depth  from  the  surface  than  d.l  feet.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mound  and 
2  feet  below  the  surface  was  a  skeleton  with  the  bones  rather  firm; 
probably  an  intrusiv(‘  burial,  as  they  are  not  uncommon  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  locality.  This  was  extended,  head  south ;  near  it  was  a  U nio  shell. 
About  2  feet  west  of  this  skeleton  and  lying  parallel  with  it  was 
another  of  smaller  size,  probably  ot  a  temale;  bones  firm,  but  the  skull 
broken  when  found.  Near  the  skull  was  a  bottle-shaped  water  vessel. 
Other  vessels  were  found  at  different  ])oints  and  at  the  de])th  ot  only  1 
or  2  feet. 

About  2  feet  down  on  the  top  and  side  ot  the  mound  were  lumps 
of  burnt  clay,  which  appear  to  be  fragments  of  plastering  with  which 
the  walls  of  a  dwelling  or  other  house  had  been  coated.  As  further 
evidence  of  this  is  the  following  fact,  given  in  the  words  of  the  last  ex¬ 
plorer:  “In  the  top  of  the  mound,  in  a  small  circular  depression,  I  dug 
down  abcmt  2  feet,  when  I  (‘ame  to  a  sort  ot  platform  of  burnt  clay.  It 
seemed  to  be  made  of  irregularly  shaped  pieces,  one  side  being  smooth 
and  the  other  rough.  And  what  was  peculiar,  the  smooth  side  was 
down.  I  did  not  dig  enough  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  platform.” 

It  is  easy  enough  to  account  lor  the  smooth  side  being  down  it  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see  there  is  reason  for 
believing)  plastering  from  the  walls  of  a  house,  for  when  the  building 
was  burned  it  would  not  be  unlikely  that  the  still'  and  thick  coat  of 
plastering  should  fall  over  in  a  sheet  and  that  pieces  of  it  should  loll 
down  the  side  of  the  mound. 

Numerous  other  objects  were  discovered  in  this  mound,  as  pieces  of 
Unio  shells,  some  of  which  had  holes  bored  through  them,  and  were  ap¬ 
parently  untinished  beads  ;  many  fragments  of  pottery  scattered  promis¬ 
cuously  through  the  outer  layer,  and  quite  a  number  of  animal  bones, 
from  the  skull  of  a  deer  down  to  the  delicate  bones  ot  very  small  bird.s. 

Permission  could  not  be  obtained  to  make  further  exploi  ation  in  this 
interesting  and  important  group,  nor  to  complete  the  excavation  ot  the 
mounds  partially  examined. 

SCOTT  AND  MISSISSIPPI  COUNTIES. 

In  1879  and  1880  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  county,  discovered  that  the  pottery,  in  which  the  mounds  of 
this  region  seem  to  have  been  unusually  rich,  had  a  considerable  com¬ 
mercial  value.  A  regular  mining  fever  at  once  broke  out  and  spread 
so  rapidly  that  in  some  instances  as  many  as  twenty-live  or  thirty  men, 
women,  and  children  could  be  seen  digging  for  pottery  in  one  field  at  the 

same  time.  , , 

The  specimens  obtained  Avere  taken  to  Charleston  and  sold  to  1 1 

merchants,  who  in  turn  sold  them  to  various  museums,  scientific  insti¬ 
tutions,' and  relic  hunters.  It  is  said  that  this  trade  brought  to  town 
several  thousand  dollars. 
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Some  10  or  12  miles  southwest  of  the  battlefield  of  Belmont  is  one  of 
the  i»ecnliar  sand  ridges  of  this  swampy  region,  called  Bin  Hook  ridge. 
This  extends  o  or  (5  miles  north  and  south,  and  is  less  than  a  mile  in 
width;  both  of  its  tapering  ends  hook  I’ound  in  a  westerly  direction,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  90,  There  is  abundant  evidence  here  that  the  entire 
ridge  was  long  inhabited  by  a  somewhat  agricultural  peojile,  with  sta¬ 
tionary  houses,  who  constructed  numerous  and  high  mounds,  which  are 
now  the  only  place  of  refuge  for  the  present  inhabitants  and  their  stock 
from  the  freipient  overflows  of  the  .Mississippi.  About  one-halt  of  the 
ridge  is  under  cultivation  ;  the  remainder  is  covered  by  a  native  forest 
ot  oak,  ash,  gum,  and  other  trees,  which  are  as  large  upon  these  mounds 
and  residence  circles  as  elsewhere. 


BAKKU’S  MOUND. 


This  (No.  2  on  the  diagram)  is  situated  nearly  a  mile  southwest  of 
Beckwith’s  lort  (marked  No.  1,  in  Fig.  96),  and  hereatter  more  fully 


Fia.  06.— Pin  Hook  liiaftp  mounds,  Mississippi  ronnty,  Missouri. 


described;  it  is  circular  in  form,  about  50  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet 
high.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  mound  is  the  mode  of  its  construc¬ 
tion,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  97.  The  lower  stratum,  marked  No.  2 
consists  ot  bluish  swamp  muck  mixed  with  ashes,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  when  deposited  was  soft  and  pliable  as  dough,  though  now  so 
hard  as  to  require  the  use  of  a  pick  to  iienetrate  it.  Iiist(‘ad  of  the  top’s 
being  leveled  as  usual,  it  was  depressiul  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  a 
saucer-shaped  basin,  the  rim  on  the  south  side  being  higher  than  on 
the  opposite  side,  as  the  mound  stands  on  a  natural  slope.  This  was 
filled  with  sandy  loam  (No.  1)  and  rounded  over,  completing  the  mound. 
Near  the  upjier  part  of  this  sandy  layer  Mr.  Baker,  who  had  iire- 
viously  opened  it,  found  two  skeletons,  placed  horizbntallv,  with  heads 
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north,  below  which  was  a  layer  of  decayed  skeletons,  and  with  them  a 
nninber  of  vessels  of  i)ottery  of  forms  nsnal  to  this  region.  Several  of 
these  vessels  which 
were  discovered  in 
this  first  excavation 
were  fractur(‘d;  yet 
INIr.  Baker  obtained 
thirty  nn  injured 
specimens.  Further 
excavation  in  the 
hard  bottom  layer  re¬ 
vealed  the  i>arts  of 
several  skeletons,  a 
number  of  broken 
vessels,  and  also  one  small  pot  or  cup  with  scalloped  rim,  and  one  bot¬ 
tle-shaped  water  vessel,  which  were  obtained  whole.  A  few  rude  stone 
scrapers  were  also  found. 


Fio.  07. — Baker’s  mouud,  Mississippi  county,  Missouri. 


(UIM  THEE  MOCNI). 

This  is  situated  nearly  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  is  circular  in 
form,  GO  feet  in  diameter,  and  S  feet  high.  It  is  Xo.  3,  of  Fig.  9C,  and 

stands  on  the  crest  of  a  low 
ridge  fronting  upon  a  cypress 
swamp.  It  was  found  to  con¬ 
sist  of  five  or  six  distinct  lay¬ 
ers,  as  follows,  counting  from 
the  bottom  ui) wards:  Layer 
No.  1, 30  inches  of  clear  white 
sand,  probably  the  natural 
crest  of  the  ridge.  No.  2,  10 
inches  of  dark  colored,  hard 
clay,  through  which  were  scat¬ 
tered  fire-beds,  charcoal, 
ashes,  stone  chips,  fragments 
of  jiottery,  and  split  animal 
bones.  No.  3, 12  inches  of  yel- 

Fig.  98 — Beckwith’s  fort,  Mississippi  county,  Missouri.  Saiul,  containing  but  feW 

relics  of  any  kind.  No.  4,  8 
inches  of  hard  gray  mortar,  doubtless  made  of  blue  muck  and  ashes 
mi.xed  and  covered  with  kitchen  refuse  similar  to  that  found  in  No.  2. 
No.  5,  18  inches  of  loose  gray  sand,  containing  few  relics;  but  all  the 
central  jtortion  of  this  layer  had  been  itreviously  examined  by  others 
who  found  it  and  the  top  layer  (No.  0)  literally  filled  with  decayed 
human  bones  and  a  number  of  whole  and  broken  vessels  of  clay. 
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liKCKWITH’s  FOHT. 

Haifa  mile  north  of  the  last  mentioned  monnd,  and  upon  the  highest 
point  of  the  bank  fronting  Tin  Hook  bayou,  is  a  remarkable  earthen 
inclosure  (marked  1,  in  Fig.  !Hi),  to  which  the  name  Beckwith’s  fort  is 
given,  after  that  of  the  owner.  An  enlarged  view  of  this  work  is 
given  in  Fig.  IKS. 

As  will  be  seen  by  referenee  to  this  figure,  the  inelosure  is  nearly  a 
.semicircle  in  form,  with  the  open  base  facing  the  swam])  or  bayou. 
The  length  of  this  open  base  from  point  to  point  of  the  wall  {m  to  n) 
is  1,041  feet,  and  the  circumference  along  the  wall  from  m  around  to  «, 
2,700  feet.  The  location  was  wisely  chosen,  as  it  is  the  only  imint  within 
an  area  of  many  miles  square  where  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground 
was  not  covered  by  the  great  tlood  of  1882.  The  bank  facing  the 
swamp  is  here  (piite  steep  and  fully  80  feet  high. 

Mounds  Nos.  I,  o,  and  0,  and  some  small  hurial  mounds  not  shown 
in  the  figure,  are  so  nearly  in  a  line  as  to  form  a  strong  breastwork 
along  this  front,  except  about  200  feet  opposite  mound  No.  2,  where 
there  is  no  embankment,  mound,  nor  the  marks  of  ancient  dwellings; 
thus,  as  is  usual  in  this  kind  of  fort,  leavung  an  open  court  adjoining 
one  side  of  the  great  flat-topped  mound. 

The  height  and  width  of  the  wall  vary  at  different  points,  in  some 
places  being  as  low  as  2  feet,  while  at  others  it  is  fully  8  feet  high;  in 
some  places  it  is  not  more  than  lo  feet  wide,  while  at  others  it  is  30  or 
more, 

llunning  close  along  the  outside  of  the  wall  is  a  ditch  varying  in 
width  from  20  to  40  feet,  and  in  depth  from  4  to  8  feet,  except  where 
filled  up  by  floods  and  frosts,  esi)ecially  the  former,  some  of  which  may 
have  broken  through  the  walls  to  the  great  interior  excavation.  The 
area  within  the  inelosure  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  earthworks  of 
one  kind  or  another,  those  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  o,  and  0  being  mounds, 
those  marked  a,  b,  and  c  being  excavations,  and  the  numerous  small 
circles  scattered  over  it  the  little  .saucer-shaped  depressions  supposed 
to  be  house  sites  or  hut  rings. 

Mound  No.  1  is  situated  in  the  extreme  northern  corner,  where  the 
wall  ends  on  the  bank  next  the  swamp  or  bayou.  It  is  120  feet  long 
from  northwest  to  southeast,  100  feet  broad,  and  about  10  feet  high  at 
the  highest  point.  The  central  i)ortion  of  the  top  had  been  lowered, 
either  originally  or  subsequently,  by  a  circular  depression  about  15  feet 
in  diameter  and  2  feet  deep.  Permission  to  excavate  could  not  be 
obtained. 

Mound  No.  2,  or  the  so-called  Temple  mound,  is  situated  almost 
directly  south  of  No.  1  and  near  the  central  portion  of  the  area.  Its 
northern  base  comes  directly  to  the  margin  of  the  great  excavation  «, 
while  but  a  short  distance  away,  a  little  to  the  northeast,  is  the  small 
crescent  excavation  b.  The  dimensions,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  are  as  follows:  Length  on  top  (northeast  and  southwest),  1(*5 
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feet;  width,  10“)  feet;  height,  about  25  feet.  Near  eacli  end,  on  the  flat 
top,  is  a  saucer-shaped  depression  3  to  4  feet  deep,  reaching  to  a  heavy 
tieposit  (in  each)  of  charcoal,  ashes,  bones,  etc.,  resting  u])on  a  layer  ot 
earth  3  or  4  inches  thick,  burned  as  hard  as  brick.  Perinission 
could  not  be  obtained  to  make  further  excavations  in  this  mound. 

Mound  No.  3  is  circular,  75  feet  in  diameter  and  S  feet  high,  having 
a  saucer-shaped  dei)ression  on  the  to]),  and  below  this  a  tire-bed,  char¬ 
coal,  ashes,  etc.,  as  usual. 

No.  4  is  almost  circular  at  the  base,  but  square  on  the  top,  which  is 
flat,  each  side  measuring  30  feet.  It  is  15  feet  high,  the  sides  very 
steep  and  each  bearing  with  the  cardinal  points.  It  was  doubtless 
originally  a  regularly  truncated  pyramidal  mound,  the  washings  hav¬ 
ing  rounded  the  base. 

No.  5  is  an  oval  mound  with  sloping  sides,  10  feet  high  and  00  feet 
across  the  top,  which  is  flat.  It  was  composed,  in  part  at  least,  of 
black  swamp  mud  and  blue  clay  and  had  in  it  several  tire-beds,  beds 
of  clay  burned  brick  red,  stone  chips,  TJnio  shells,  and  fragments  of 
pottery. 

No.  0  is  75  by  100  feet  a*  base,  8  feet  high,  and  now  surmounted  by 
the  log  house  of  the  colored  man  who  cultivates  this  portion  of  the 
extensive  Beckwith  xdantation. 

Between  5  and  0  is  a  long  low  mound  not  marked  on  the  diagram, 
the  surtace  of  which  was  strewn  with  fragments  of  human  bones,  pot¬ 
tery,  and  stone  chips. 

Excavation  a  is  somewhat  peaj'-shaped,  the  large  end  being  near  the 
northeast  corner  and  the  curved  side  running  along  the  northern  wall 
for  fully  1,000  feet.  The  width  at  the  widest  part  is  320  feet  and  the 
greatest  depth  10  feet,  but  the  depth  decreases  with  the  width  toward 
the  soutlnvest  point.  The  most  of  it  is  now  a  bushy  swamp,  though  the 
larger  end  is  an  oi)en  pond  never  dry. 

Excavation  h  is  small,  the  length  along  the  convex  side  not  exceed¬ 
ing  200  feet,  narrow  and  crescent  shaped.  It  lies  just  beyond  the  eastern 
end  of  the  large  excavation,  one  of  its  horns  toinjhing  the  latter. 

Excavation  c  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  area,  and  now  a  rect¬ 
angular  swamp,  300  feet  long  by  100  wide,  8  feet  deep  at  the  greatest 
depth,  and  seldom  dry. 

mUTSK  .‘UTKS  OK  HI  T  lUNCJ.S. 

These  almost  literally  cover  the  remainder  of  the  area,  the  oidy  open 
space  of  any  considerable  size  being  the  200  feet  square  just  east  of  the 
large  mound  (No.  2,  Eig.  98).  They  are  not  confined  to  the  natuial 
level  of  the  inclosure,  as  some  are  found  on  the  level  to]»s  of  the  mounds. 
They  are  circular  in  form,  varying  from  30  to  50  feet  in  diameter, 
mea.suring  to  the  to])sof  their  rims,  which  arc*  raised  slightly  above  the 
natural  level.  The  depth  of  the  depression  at  the  center  is  from  2  to 
3  feet.  Near  the  center,  somewhat  covered  with  earth,  are  usually  found 
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the  baked  earth,  charcoal,  and  ashes  of  ancient  tires,  and  around  these 
and  beneatli  the  rims  s]»lit  bones  and  fresh  water  shells.  Often  mingled 
with  this  refuse  material  are  lude  stone  imi>lements  and  fragments  of 
pottery. 

The  similarity  in  the  size,  form,  and  general  ai)i)earance  of  these  de¬ 
pressions  and  earthen  rings  to  those  of  the  earth  lodges  of  the  aban¬ 
doned  Mandan  towns  along  the  Missouri  river,  leaves  no  doubt  that  they 
mark  the  dwelling  sites  of  the  ])eople  who  formerly  occupied  this  lo¬ 
cality. 

IJ])ou  the  top  of  the  great  mound,  fully  35  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
a(lja<'ent  excavation,  stands  a  white  oak  tiee  4  feet  in  diameter;  also 


Fio.  99.— Imago  vessel  from  Becl^with  s  ranch.  Fio.  100.— Bowl  from  Beckwith’s  fort. 


the  stumps  ol  several  others,  little  if  any  smaller.  On  the  wall  back 
of  the  excavation  is  another  white  oak  10  feet  9  inches  in  circumference, 
4  feet  from  the  ground,  also  a  sassafras  30  inches  in  diameter  at  breast 
height,  and  other  trees  of  similar  dimensions.  The  annual  growth-rings 
of  several  white  oak  and  a.sh  stumjis  on  ivo.  0  tyjd  other  mounds  near 
the  house,  were  counted  and  ranged  in  number  from  350  to  500  each. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  whole  or  nearly  whole  clay  vessels  obtained 
trom  various  ojienings  made  in  the  mounds  and  elsewhere  on  Pin  Hook 
ridge: 


1  image  vessel  (Fig.  100.) 

1  water  vessel  with  Imman  head. 

1  water  vessel  with  eagle  head. 

3  water  ves.sels  w  ith  hooded  heads. 
1  Hat  open  lamii. 


1  donlde  headed  vessel. 

1  pot  (already  mentioned.) 

1  howl  with  lip  (Fig.  102.) 
Eleven  others  of  various  forms. 
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HKCKWnn’s  KANCII. 

Althoiiyli  the  iuiciciit  works  at  this  place  are  less  tliaii  2  miles  from 
the  iiiclosure  aud  other  works  just  described,  they  are  dilferently 


occupied  and  aiipear  to  have  been  differently  constructed.  The  area 
of  the  site  is  least  subject  to  overflow  of  any  in  this  region  except  the 
“Fort,”  but  there  is  uo  trace  of  wall  or  ditch,  nor  is  there  a  pyramidal 


I'm.  lO'i.  A\  atcr  vessel  from  Beckwith’s  fort.  Mississippi  county.  Missouri. 

mound  in  the  group,  tlie  only  works  here  being  low,  tlattish,  circular 
mounds  and  long  oval  ones,  resembling  so  closely  the  low,  natural  swells 
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(»f  the  level  ;ir<‘a  as  to  require  a  practical  investifjatioii  to  deterniine 
whether  they  are  natural  or  artilicial.  They  appear  to  beloiiff  to  two 
elas.ses,  those  u.sed  for  dwelling  sites  and  those  used  for  burial  pur¬ 
poses,  the  former  being  the  higher  and  the  color  ot  the  surlacc  layer 
darker  than  that  of  the  other  class.  This  darker  color  of  the  surface 
layer  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  immediately  below  it  are  found 
tire-beds  with  burnt  earth,  charcoal,  aslies,  and  the  bones  of  animals, 
(mostly  split).  There  are  seldom  any  human  skeletons  or  entire  vessels 
of  pottery  in  the  mounds  of  this  class  though  the  earth  is  filled  with 
fragments  of  broken  vesseks.  In  these  tumuli,  which  are  so  close 


Fio.  103. — Gourd-sUapod  vessel  from  Beckwith's  ruuch,  Missisaiji])]  county,  Missouri. 

together  as  sometimes  to  form  an  almost  continuous  ridge,  are  often 
found  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  even  four,  fire-beds  in  succession,  at 
different  depths,  ranging  from  1  to  4  feet  down  to  the  natural  surface. 

The  skeletons,  among  which  were  a  number  of  clay  vessels,  were  of 
medium  size,  lying  at  full  length  horizontally  uptin  the  back  or  side, 
without  any  apparent  regularity  as  to  direction,  exce])t  so  far  as  was 
necessary  to  avoid  overlapjiing,  which  was  seldom  dom*,  in  the  same 
layer.  The  vessels  were  invariably  placed  by  the  side  of  or  over  the 
skull,  which  was  often  found  indented  or  crushed.  Many,  and  in  places 
r  ■*  a  majority  or  all,  of  the  skeletons  of  a  layer  were  without  an  accompany- 
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ing  entire  vessel,  but  seldom  without  the  fragmeuts  of  a  broken  one 
where  the  entire  one  was  wanting. 

As  a  rule,  but  one  vessel  was  found  to  a  skeleton,  though  oevasionally 
two  and  even  three  were  observed ;  but  wdien  this  was  the  case  they 
were  of  ditfereut  forms  and  evidently  intended  for  difterent  purposes. 
Thus,  if  a  long-necked  water  cooler  was  found  on  one  side  of  the  skull, 
the  vessel  on  the  other  side,  if  any,  would  be  a  cup  or  basin  or  other 
food  dish,  and  if  a  third  were  present  it  would  be  an  efligy  or  orna¬ 
mented  vessel  placed  at  the  crown  or  above  it.  No  tire-beds,  charcoal, 
or  split  bones  of  animals  were  found  among  the  skeletons. 


Fic*.  104. — Owl  image  vessel  from  Beckwith’s  ranch. 


The  mounds  of  this  class  were  often  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  apiiarent. 
Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  people  who  once  occupied  this  locality 
buried  their  dead  about  2  feet  deep  in  the  natural  earth,  and  that  the 
elevation  of  portions  of  their  cemetery  is  the  result  of  subsequent 
burials  ou  the  same  site,  as  in  such  cases  we  found  two  or  three  layers 
of  skeletons. 

At  this  place  some  45  or  50  whole  vessels  were  found  of  which  the 
following  were  obtained  for  the  Bureau,  the  owner  of  the  place.  Col. 
Beckwith,  who  assisted  in  the  work,  retaining  the  rest: 

1  water  vessel,  female  imaf;e  (Fig.  99). 

1  long-uecked  water  vessel  with  three  legs  (Fig.  101). 

1  water  vessel,  female  image. 
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1  gotird-Hhiiped  vessel  witli  auiinal  head  (Eig.  103). 
1  owl  image  (Fig.  104). 

1  lish-shaped  howl  (Fig.  lOo,  a  and  b). 

1  ve.ssel  with  animal  head. 

1  vessel  with  human  head. 

1  bowl  with  human  head. 


1  shell-sh.aped  bowl. 

1  pottery  ornament. 

1  pottery  ornament. 

Seventeen  other  vessels,  besides  5  pottery  mnllers  and  .some  stone  implements. 


MEYEUS  MOUNDS. 

Tliese,  2  in  iiiunber.  are  situated  on  tlie  county  road  from  Cairo,  Illi¬ 
nois,  by  way  of  Bird’s  I’oint,  to  Charleston,  about  midway  between  the 
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two  points.  They  are  on  the  liighest  gronnd  in  that  immediate  section 
and  fronting  a  cypress  swamp.  One  is  double  or  terraced,  and  the 
other  mnch  lower  and  oval  in  outline.  The  latter  is  73  feet  long,  dO 
feet  broad,  and  10  feet  high,  sides  straight,  but  the  ends  roumb'd  and 
Hat  on  top,  where  Mr.  John  iVIeyers,  the  owner,  has  placed  his  dwelling 
house.  The  large  one  (Fig.  106)  consists  of  a  higher  portion  or  main 
l)art,  which  is  pyramidal  in 
foian,  .dd  feet  square  on  the  level 
top,  and  25  feet  high,  and  a 
level  terrace  63  feet  long,  50 
feet  broad,  and  15  feet  high, 
extending  northward. 

A  regular  ancient  cemetery 
which  had  been  worked  over  by 
previous  explorers,  was  found 
about  100  yards  east  of  the 
main  works.  The  area  around 
the  large  mound,  to  the  extent 
of  several  acres,  except  a  small 
spot  on  the  north  side  near  the 
swamp,  was  formerly  thickly 

'  .  n  .  106. — Meyers’  luouiid,  Scott  county,  Missouri. 

covered  over  with  small  circu¬ 
lar  depressions  or  house  sites,  but  these  tire  now  mostly  obliterated  by 
cultivation. 

Several  low  mounds  in  the  vicinity  had  been  so  thoroughly  upturned 
as  to  be  now  btirely  traceable.  As  ii  matter  of  course  nothing  was 
found  in  these  but  the  fragments  left  by  others;  but  in  excavations 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  farm  several  vessels  and  images  of  pottery 
of  the  character  and  designs  (iommon  in  this  section  were  obtained. 
No  indications  of  a  surrounding  wall  were  observed. 

HUTLKR  COUNTY. 

Along  the  railroad  from  St.  Louis  to  Iron  mountain  few  mounds  were 
observed,  but  from  there  to  Poplar  bliilf  they  are  numerous  on  the  low 
valley  lands,  almost  always  circular  in  form,  from  30  to  50  feet  iu  diam 
eter,  and  from  3  to  4  feet  high.  So  far  as  they  have  been  opened,  little 
else  has  been  found  in  them  than  decaying  human  bones,  often  com¬ 
mingled  with  charcoal  and  ashes,  and  occasionally  fragments  of  pot¬ 
ter}'. 

Four  of  this  class  found  on  the  bottoms  of  Big  Black  river,  about  2 
miles  above  Poplar  bluff,  were  exi)lored.  They,  like  many  others  of 
similar  api)earance,  are  on  land  subject  to  overflow  at  ordinary  high 
w'ater.  All  are  circular  aiid  some  of  them  very  Hat,  those  excavated 
being  the  highest  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  growth  of 
swamp  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  other  timber  growing  on  the  mounds  the 
same  as  elsewhere. 

12  ETH - 13 
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.Mouml  No.  1  uieasiiie«l  but  25  f<*et  in  diiunoter  anti  4  feet  in  lieight. 
Nothing  was  found  in  it  except  a  hard,  central,  or  inner  core  of  light- 
colored  clay  whicih,  when  thrown  out,  ai)])eared  like  dry  mortar  mixed 
with  charcoal,  ashes,  and  stone  chips.  No  traces  of  bones  or  indica¬ 
tions  of  burial  were  observed. 

No.  2,3b  feet  in  diameter,  4  feet  high;  resembled  No.  1  in  internal 
arrangement  and  contents. 

No.  3,  40  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high;  gave  the  same  results  as 
I  and  2, 

No.  4,  similar  in  size,  differed  from  the  others  only  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  bottom,  in  the  center,  was  fonml  a  Ijusliel  or  more  of  charcoal 
and  ashes. 

In  Fig.  107  is  presented  a  group  of  this  character  near  Ilarviell, 
which  is  given  as  a  type  of  the  groups  of  this  class  ot  mounds  which 


Fig.  107.— Mouud  group  near  Harviell,  Butler  county,  Missouri. 

literally  dot  all  the  land  in  this  region  exceiff  the  cyiiress  swamps. 
They  are  uniformly  circular,  seldom  exceeding  50  feet  in  diameter,  or 
4  feet  in  height. 

The  seven  of  this  grouj)  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  0,  and  7  and  quite  a 
number  of  other  grou])S  were  excavated,  the  uniform  result  being  to 
find  the  main  portion  composed  of  very  hard  clay  with  charcoal  and 
ashes  mixed  in  greater  or  less  quantities  and  frecpiently,  but  not  always, 
fragments  of  very  rude  iiottery  and  rude  stone  s<*rapers  or  skinners. 

PfHVKU’s  FORT. 

This  is  an  ancient  inclosure,  connected  ivith  other  works  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  1‘ower,  on  a  low  ridge  which  runs  between  Little  lllai^k  river 
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power’s  fort. 

juul  Cypress  swaini),  near  the  Ivipley  county  line.  .V  plat  of  the  groui) 
is  given  in  Fig.  108,  from  which  it  Mill  be  seen  that  it  consists  of  a  quad¬ 
rangular  (nearly  square)  inclosure  m  ith  embankments  or  M-alls  on  three 
sides,  and  an  outside  ditch  along  the  entire  length  of  the  walls,  an 
excavation  at  each  Mestern  corner  outside,  and  four  mounds  on  the 
interior  area.  The  Mestern  wall,  Mhich  runs  exactly  north  and  south, 
is  ToO  feet  long  and,  as  it  is  still  covered  by  tlie  original  forest  growth, 


Fig.  108. • -Power’s  fort,  liutler  comity.  Missouri. 

is  quite  distinct.  The  ditch,  M  hich  runs  along  tlie  outside  is  also  very 
ilistinct,  being  from  3  to  o  feet  deei)  and  about  tM’ice  as  wide.  The 
northern  and  southern  walls  and  ditclies  in  the  cultivated  area  are 
almost  obliterated;  still  they  can  be  traced  throughout  from  where  they 
connect  at  the  corners  Muth  the  western  wall,  to  the  undisturbed 
extremities  near  the  sM’amp.  The  northern  liiu'  measures  7()-  feet  and 
the  sonthei  n  74  1. 


MOUND  EXPLORATIONS. 


Tli(‘  oxcavatioii  coniiectinf^  witli  the  (lit<li  near  the  southwest  corner* 
{(()  is  about  150  feet  lony-,  100  feet  wide  and  15  feet  deep  at  tlie  lowest 
]»oint.  Tlie  excavation  at  the  northwest  corner  (/>)  is  somewhat  loiifter, 
ratlier  narrower,  and  not  (piite  so  dee]),  but  botli  always  eontaiu  water. 

The  four  mounds  in  the  inelosure  are  located  as  indicated  at  1.  2,  3 
and  4,  No.  1,  which  is  the  larfje.st,  beins'  nearly  150  feet  long,  north  and 
south,  120  feet  broad  at  base,  and  20  feet  high.  The 
length  and  width  have  evidently  been  increased  and 
the  height  lowered  by  the  continued  cultivation  of 
fifty  years.  A  thorough  examination  of  this  was 
ma<le  and  the  construction  found  to  be  somewhat 
])eeuliar,  as  will  b(‘  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  100, 
which  shows  a  vertical  section  through  the  length. 

The  bottom  layei-  (1)  is  a  circular  platform  about 
100  feet  in  diameb'r  and  2  feet  high,  formed  of  yel¬ 
low  sand  similar  to  the  original  surface  btuieath  and 
around  it. 

The  next  layer,  marked  2,  is  only  0  inches  thick 
and  consists  of  dark  blue,  adhesive  clay,  or  muck, 
from  the  swam]);  which  has  become  veiy  hard.  It 
was  strewn  with  buiiit  earth,  charcoal,  a.shes,  frag¬ 
ments  of  .s])lit  bones  and  i)ottery,  stone  chi])S  and 
I’nin  shells.  The  next  layer  (3)  is  8  feet  thick  at  the 
central  point  of  what  appears  to  ha^  e  been  the  orig¬ 
inal  mound,  of  which  it  was  the  top  stratum.  But 
it  is  not  uniform,  and,  although  .showing  no  distinct 
strata,  was  not  all  formed  at  one  time,  as  in  it  there 
were,  at  different  de])ths,  at  least  three  distinct  hre- 
beds  of  burnt  earth  and  heavy  accumulations  of 
ashe.s,  charcoal,  and  charred  animal  bones. 

In  this  layer,  a  little  south  of  the  center,  were 
found  the  charred  fragments  of  long  poles  and  .small 
logs,  all  lying  horizontally,  and  also  a  post  (u),  i)rob- 
ably  of  locu.st  wood,  0  inches  in  diameter  and  5  feet 
long,  still  erect,  but  the  u])per  end  shortened  by  lire 
and  the  lower  end  haggled  off  by  some  rude  imple¬ 
ment. 

The  layer  marked  4  is  an  addition  to  the  original 
plan.  At  this  stage  the  occupants  or  builders,  for 
some  reason,  made  an  addition  to  the  original  mound,  extending  it 
northward  .some  40  feet,  ai)parently  in  this  wise:  the  lower  layer  was 
built  on  the  north  end  i)reci.sely  as  in  the  original  mound  and  of  the 
same  height;  then  the  layer  corresi)onding  to  No.  2  of  the  original 
mound,  which  is  No.  4  in  the  figure,  was  built  up  of  bluish  clay  irregu¬ 
larly  mixed  with  fire-bcds,  ashes,  charcoal,  yellow  sand,  and  calcined 
bones  to  the  height  of  No.  3  and  somewhat  overto])ping  it.  Having 
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thus  obtained  the  desiml  form,  layer  Xo.  o,  (}  feet  thick,  chiefly  of  dark 
swamp-muck,  was  heaped  over  the  original  mound  and  addition.  But 
this  layer  was  probably  formed  by  additions  made  to  it  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  presents  considerable  variety  in  the  ai)])earance  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  also  contains  large  masses  of  yellow  sand,  charcoal,  ashes, 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  charred  bones,  among  whicli  were  found  the 
head  of  a  deer  and  of  an  elk,  with  portions  of  the  charred  horns  still 
attached.  iMany  rude  stone  knives,  scrapers,  and  ■perforators,  a  few 
rude  lance-heads  and  fragments  of  a  better  class  of  pottery  were  scat¬ 
tered  thi  ough  it.  Northwest  of  the  center,  in  this  layer,  were  some 
charred  timbers  lying  horizontally  and  one  post  {h)  standing  erect,  re¬ 
sembling  the  timber  post  found  in  No.  3. 

The  external  layer,  4  feet  thick,  and  of  a  heterogeneous  character, 
was  apparently  formed  of  various  sized  masses  of  bluish  clay,  yellow 
sand,  and  charcoal  combined. 

Mound  No.  2  is  much  smaller  than  No.  1,  not  exceeding  100  feet  in 
diameter  and  0  feet  in  height,  and  is  Hat  on  top.  It  consisted  of  four 
layers,  the  lirst  or  upper  stratum  of  sandy  soil,  2  feet  thick,  mixed  with 
fragments  of  pottery;  the  sef*ond,  about  the  same  thickness,  chietly 
yellow  sand,  with  patches  of  blue  clay,  charcoal,  ashes,  fragments  of 
pottery,  and  human  bones  mostly  unbroken  but  soft  as  pulp ;  the  third, 
6  inches  thick,  was  made  up  of  blue  clay  and  fragments  of  pottery; 
and  the  fourth,  18  inches  thick,  of  yellow  sand,  well  filled  with  decayed 
human  bones,  though  some  of  them  were  jilump  and  soft.  Scattered 
among  them  were  charcoal  and  ashes. 

Mound  No.  3,  also  flat  on  top,  80  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  was 
without  regular  layers;  but  the  base  was  found  to  be  composed  chiefly 
of  yellow  sand,  containing  fire-beds,  patches  of  bones,  charcoal,  ashes, 
fragments  of  pottery,  etc. 

]\Iound  No.  4  resembled  No.  3  in  form,  size,  composition,  and  contents. 
Fragments  of  pottery,  stone  chips,  lance-heads,  scrapers,  and  perfor¬ 
ators  were  scattered  over  the  area  of  the  inclosure,  and  at  one  point 
there  was  an  almost  solid  deposit  of  them. 

IMound  No.  5,  standing  outside  the  inclosure  in  a  grove  of  large  oak 
timber  and  dense  underbrush,  is  40  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high, 
circular  and  symmetrical  in  form.  An  opening  6  feet  in  diameter  and  3 
feet  deep  had  been  made  in  the  toi)  so  long  ago  that  oak  saplings  have 
since  grovui  up  in  it.  Further  excavation  revealed  nothing  but  the 
fact  that  it  was  composed  of  four  parallel,  horizontal'  strata,  the  first 
or  top  one  of  yellow  sand  1  foot  thick,  the  second,  1  foot  of  dark  muck, 
the  third,  4  feet  of  yellow  sand,  and  the  bottom,  1  foot  of  dark  muck. 

‘As  a  general  rule  throughout  this  part  of  the  Report  “horizontal”  when- applied 
to  strata  is  to  be  understood  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  and  as  implying  that  the 
stratum  does  not  conform  to  the  curve  or  contour  of  the  mound. 
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Although  explorations  were  made  in  other  i)arts  of  this  state,  much 
the  larger  i)ortion  of  the  ancient  works  referred  to  are  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  i)art,  or,  in  other  words,  the  lands  bordering  the  Mississippi  and 
lower  Arkansas  and  the  area  drained  by  the  White  and  St.  Fi  ancis 
rivers.  This  area,  if  extended  southward  so  as  to  include  Desha  and 
Chicot  counties,  is  known  as  the  ISIississippi  alluvial  region  of  Arkansas. 
With  the  exception  of  Crowley’s  ridge,  which  breaks  its  monotonous 
uniformity,  it  consists  chietly  of  broad  bottom  lands  iiiterruitted  in 
places  by  swamp.s,  sloughs  and  wet  jtrairies,  through  which,  or  sej)arat- 
ing  which,  are  generally  low,  broad  swells  or  ridges  (as  they  are  called, 
though  of  but  few  feet  in  height)  t)f  rich  sandy  loam  heavily  timbered. 

Crowley’s  ridge,  which  runs  through  Creen,  Craighead,  Poinsett,  and 
St.  Francis  counties,  forming  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  White 
and  St.  Francis  rivers,  teiminatesin  Phillips  county  Just  below  the  city 
of  Helena.  The  top,  thioughoiit  its  entire  extent  in  Arkansas,  is  com¬ 
posed  for  the  most  part  of  siliceous  clay  and  marl  of  ([uateruary  date, 
usually  resting  on  a  bed  of  waterworn' gravel.  Numerous  springs  of 
good  cool  water  How  from  beneath  this  gravel  bed  along  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  ridge  near  Helena.  Most  of  the  bottom  lands  are  overflowed 
during  high  water. 

CLAY  COUNTY. 


This,  the  extreme  northeastern  county  of  the  state,  is  comparatively 
level  and  is  drained  by  the  St.  Francis  river  on  the  east.  Cache  river 
in  the  center,  and  Black  river  on  the  west.  These  rivers  are  bordered 
by  low,  flat,  bottom  lands  heavily  timbered  and  subject  to  overflow. 
Between  Black  and  Cache  rivt*rs  is  a  low  ridge,  which  extends  south- 
westward  through  several  counties.  Between  the  Cache  and  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  rivers  is  a  still  more  prominent  and  wider  elevation,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  Crowley’s  ridge. 

The  only  grouj)  of  mounds  examined  in  this  county  is  situated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Corning,  the  county  seat,  on  a  sandy  ridge  that 
rises  some  20  feet  above  the  cyjness  swamp  flanking  it  on  the  east. 

A  few  of  these  were  measured  and  opened  with  the  following  results: 

No.  1,  oblong,  measured  90  feet  in  length  by  (55  in  width  at  the  base 
and  9  feet  high.  About  20  feet  of  the  north  end  had  been  removed  by 
the  townspeople.  The  only  things  of  interest  observed  were  tire  beds 
of  swamp  muck,  charcoal,  ashes,  stone  chii>s,  and  a  few  charred  bones. 
An  examination  of  the  remaining  portion  revealed  nothing  additional 
except  the  indications  of  long-continued  occui)ancy  and  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  built  up  by  successive  layers. 

No.  2,  oblong,  40  by  35  feet  at  base  and  5  feet  high,  was  explored 
with  similar  results. 

No.  3  measured  100  by  80  feet  at  base,  but  the  height  could  not  be 
determined,  as  it  had  been  partially  removed  for  grading  the  railroad 
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track.  From  the  mimber  of  decayed  human  bones  and  fragments  of 
pottery  found  in  the  remaining  portion,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  burial  place  of  the  mound-builders  who  occupied  the  village 
located  here. 

The  small  circular  mounds  were  composed  chietiy  of  sandy  soil  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  surrounding  surface,  but  the  hie  beds,  burned  (day, 
stone  chips,  and  bones  discovered  in  them  render  it  evident  that  they 
had  been  used  as  dwelling  sites  and  that  the  custom  of  buiying  in  the 
floor  of  the  cabin  had  Ix'en  followed  here  to  some  extent. 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

The  topographical  features  of  this  county  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  Clay  county,  its  eastern  boundary  being  the  St.  Francis  river,  which 
through  this  and  the  two  counties  south  is  a  continuous  lake-like 
swainji,  being  the  section  known  as  the  “  Sunken  lands  of  the  St.  Iran- 
cis.”  The  western  portion  (*,onsists  of  the  flat  Cache  river  lands, 
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ainl  fully  as  wide,  partially  disclosing  the  character  of  the  mound,  per- 
inission  to  explore  it  being  refused  by  the  owner, 

THE  HABCOCK  MOUXDS. 

The  small  group  bearing  this  name  consists  of  but  two  mounds,  sit¬ 
uated  in  Sec.  3d,  T.  Id  X.,  R.  2  E.,  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian,  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  county  on  a  low  ridge  between  Cache  river  and 
a  cyimess  swamp. 

Mound  1  is  of  the  ordinary  round  or  conical  form,  do  feet  in  diameter 
and  7  feet  high,  composed  chiefly  of  earth  similar  to  the  surrounding 
soil.  About  halfway  down  from  the  top  was  found  a  thin  layer  of 
burnt  clay  reaching  from  2  feet  east  of  the  middle  to  the  western 
margin,  which  did  not  conform  horizontally  to  the  curve  of  the  mound, 
but  to  the  level  of  the  ground  on  which  the  mound  stands.  A  few 
inches  above  this  layer  were  two  small  deposits  of  buinit  clay.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  they  Avere  burnt  where  they  were  found,  thei'e  being 
no  coals  or  ashes  about  them  and  the  earth  in  contact  with  them  show¬ 
ing  no  indications  of  heat.  They  were  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  square 
and  3  inches  thick. 

Two  skeletons  found  were  i)robably  intrusive  burials,  as  they  were 
placed  only  12  and  16  inches  below  the  surface.  The  most  interesting 
thing  observed  in  this  simple,  ordinary  mound  was  the  size  of  some  of 
the  supposed  “  load  masses,”  Xear  the  bottom,  in  the  central  part, 
the  clayey  portion  increased  and  the  motth*d  ai)pearance,  sujiposed  by 
mound  explorers  to  be  due  to  the  deposits  of  individual  loads,  became 
quite  distinct  and  some  of  these  masses  were  apparently  too  heavy 
loads  for  even  two  persons,  as  they  were  3  feet  aeross  the  face  and  from 
a  foot  to  20  inches  thick. 

The  other  mound  had  alremly  been  oi)ened. 

CRAIGHEAD  COUNTY. 

The  topographical  features  of  this  county  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  Greene,  the  only  important  difference  being  that  its  area  em- 
bra<*es  a  larger  proportion  of  the  lowlands  of  the  St.  Francis  valley. 

According  to  Col.  Norris,  avIio  visited  the  northeast  part  of  the  county, 
the  entire  region  along  this  i)art  of  the  St.  Franeis  lake  is  so  cut  up 
with  sink  holes,  “  blow-outs,”  sand  hillocks,  and  trenches  (trending 
northeast  and  southwest),  the  effect  of  earthquakes,  that  the  ancient 
works  are  scarcely  traceable  except  in  certain  favored  localities.  One 
of  these  he  found  at  Carpenter’s  landing  on  the  St.  Francis  lake,  12 
miles  east  of  Brooklyn,  Even  this  sandy  ridge  is  much  marred  by  the 
effects  ot  the  earthquake  but  there  are  unmistakable  evidences  that 
this  locality  was  occupied  in  former  times  by  a  large  mound-buildeCs 
village  and  cemetery.  A  long  line  of  circular  and  oblong  mounds — 
some  nearly  s(piare  and  flat  on  top — is  still  traceable  in  what  is  now  a 
swamp  back  of  the  ridge. 
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Several  of  these,  much  shattered  by  the  earthquake,  were  exaiuiiu'd 
and  others  uuiujured  were  opened.  All  were  formed  of  irregular  layers 
of  swamp  muck  on  which  were  fire-beds,  charcoal,  ashes,  tragmeuts  ot 
})ottery,  and  charred  animal  bones,  as  is  usual  in  this  region. 

In  a  conical  mound  on  the  ridge,  at  the  depth  of  3  feet  troin  the  top, 
was  the  skeleton  of  a  child  not  more  than  3  feet  long,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  skull  a  dark  scalloi)-rimmed  basin,  and  close  to  it  another  ves.scl, 
light  (ndored.  At  the  bottom,  on  the  natural  surtace  of  the  ground,  was 
a  fire-bed.  The  main  body  of  the  mound  was  composed  of  gray  loam, 
such  as  tliat  of  the  soil  around  it,  but  the  top  was  covered  with  a  layer 
of  .soft,  yellow  sand,  20  inches  thick  at  the  center,  and  thinning  out 
each  way. 

A  small  circular  mound,  2,j  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  high,  found  on 
Cane  island  in  St.  Francis  lake,  was  explored.  This  had  a  rather  mod- 


Fig.  111. — Webb  group,  Craighead  county,  Arkans.as. 


ern  appearance  and  liad  evidently  been  built  up  at  intervals.  Passing 
through  a  top  stratum  of  gray,  sandy  soil,  something  over  a  foot  thick, 
the  exiilorer  reached  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes  about  0  inches  thick, 
covering  an  area  of  about  0  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  were  the  charred 
fragments  of  animal  bones.  Next  below  this  was  a  layer,  2  feet  thick, 
of  sand  so  loose  as  to  shovel  like  ashes.  This  lay  on  a  fire-bed  of  similar 
size,  and  at  least  a  foot  in  depth  of  charcoal,  in  which  were  decayed 
firebrands.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  coalpit  in  which  were  several  bushels 
of  excellent  charcoal,  but  little  ashes  and  no  bones.  About  a  foot  or 
so  below  this  was  another  similar  charcoal  bed.  Not  a  i)article  ot  clay, 
mud,  or  a  piece  of  stone  or  pottery  was  seen  in  any  })art  of  the  mound. 

The  grou])  shown  in  Fig.  Ill  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  on  Sec.  10,  T.  13  N.,  K.  5  F.,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Jasper  Webb, 
about  10  miles  southeast  of  Jone.sboro. 
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No.  1,  Ok*  hugest  (»f  the  gioui),  is  S.l  feet  long  by  75  broad  on  tlie 
tint  top  and  15  feet  high;  but  being  occupied  as  a  graveyard  could  not 
be  explored. 

No.  2,  coiucal  iii  tbrin,  measunsl  about  150  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base  and  very  nearly  20  feet  high.  It  was  examined  but  revealed  noth¬ 
ing  of  interest. 

No.  3,  conical  iu  form,  05  feet  iu  diameter  aud  7. J  feet  high,  contained 
four  skeletons,  but  so  far  decayed  that  they  could  only  be  partially  traced. 
<  )ne  was  near  the  center  at  a  d(*pth  of  5  feet,  another  on  the  west  side 
.5  feet  below  the  surface.  Two  feet  and  a  half  below  the  latter  was  a 
broken  pot  with  some  badly  decayed  shells  in  it.  Pottery  was  discov¬ 
ered  at  all  depths  from  0  inches  to  Oi  feet  below  the  surface  and  iu  all 
conditions  from  unbroken  vessels  to  those  in  fragments.  All  the  whole 
vessels  were  sitting  right  side  uj)  aud  iu  most  cases  near  the  surface; 
those  lower  down  were  generally  iu  fragments.  Some  ]»arts  of  the 
mound  appeared  to  be  entirely  barren  of  specimens  while  in  other  parts 
•sev’eral  were  found  near  together.  In  one  place  on  the  south  side,  iu  a 
si)ace  of  3  feet  square  by  2  feet  deep,  were  five  pots.  Thirty-four  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Bureau  <;ollection  are  from  this  mound. 

51ound  No.  4  was  but  partially  explored,  tin;  work  being  stopped  by 
water  rising  iu  the  tremdies.  In  this  were  two  skeletons  and  a  number 
of  clay  vessels.  With  one  of  the  skeletons  were  six  jads. 

None  of  the  specimens  found  in  this  mound  were  buried  more  than 
2  feet  deep  aud  some  of  them  were  within  (5  inches  of  the  surface.  This 
tumulus  is  situated  close  to  a  slough  and  is  surrounded  by  water  iu 
times  of  great  freshets. 

'fhere  are  a  few  places  near  these  mounds  elevated  about  a  foot  above 
the  surrounding  land.  One  near  mound  No.  1  was  examined  and  at 
the  dei)th  of  a  foot  charcoal  and  fragments  of  very  firm  pottery  were 
discovered;  but  further  examination  was  sto])ped  by  the  water  which 
rose  in  the  trenches. 

Mound  No.  5  (not  shown  in  the  figure),  circular,  rounded  on  top,  40 
feet  iu  diameter  and  2i  feet  high,  was  conqtosed  entirely  of  sand  and 
unstratified.  Although  it  stands  on  low,  wet  ground,  graves  had  been 
dug  iu  the  natural  soil,  or  excavations  made  before  it  was  built,  as  re¬ 
mains  and  specimens  were  found  at  the  depth  of  44  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  mound. 

('omparatively  few  human  bones  were,  discovered  and  these  so  badly 
decayed  that  none  of  them  coiild  be  saved,  but  the  number  of  pottery 
vessels  was  unusually  large,  over  forty  being  found  in  the  mound. 
Itsually  these  vessels  were  in  groups  or  nests;  that  is  to  say,  from  two 
to  four  would  be  found  together,  though  occasionally  one  would  be  by 
itself;  aud  as  a  general  thing  the  mouths  were  up.  The  ware  is  through¬ 
out  of  very  inferior  quality,  usually  thin  and  imperfectly  burned.  It 
consists  of  cooking  j)ots,  some  with  ears  and  some  without,  and  some 
showing  evidences  of  usage;  long-necked  water  bottles,  gourd-shaped 
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water  vessels;  bowls,  one  large  with  a  flaring  rim;  dipper  or  skillet- 
shaped  vessel  with  short  handles;  two  elay  pipes,  etc. 

limestone  celt,  lance  head,  and  arrow  point  were  the  only  stone 
iiuplenients  discovered  in  it.  Some  coals  and  ashes,  rough,  bnined 
stones,  and  lumps  of  burned  clay  were  observed. 

POINSETT  COUNTY. 

The  topogTaphy  of  this  county  is  thronghout  similar  in  every  respecd 
to  that  of  Craighead  county  which  lies  immediately  north  of  it.  It 
has  the  same  dividing  ridge,  the  same  low  flat  belt  and  the  same  bound¬ 
ing  streams. 

TYHON/.A  STATION. 

This  is  a  mere  siding  about  1  mile  east  ot  the  ]»oiut  vhere  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Springfield,  and  Memphis  lailroad  crosses  the  flyronza  river, 
constructed  as  a  means  of  access  to  a  large  and  v  aluable  gravel  bed 
underlying  the  sandy  ridge,  which  is  something  less  than  a  mile  wide 
at  this  point  and  between  3  and  4  miles  long.  Although  the  summit  of 
this  ridge  is  from  10  to  15  feet  above  the  swamp  around  it,  only  the 
tops  of  the  larger  and  higher  ancient  moniids  upon  it  remain  above 
the  water  during  the  heavy' overflows  of  the  ^Mississippi  riv  ei .  Fig. 
112  shows  the  relative  iiositions  of  the  mounds  and  their  relation  to 
the  railroad. 

The  following  list  gives  the  numbers,  the  shajie,  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  the  height  of  each  of  the  monnds  shown  in  the  fignre  and 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  those  exiflored. 


No.  1 

Shape. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

Kuiuarks. 

1 

Feet. 

Klat-toi)pcd.  Long  occujjied  by  a  house. 

1 

Circular  . . 

120 

12 

0 

....do . 

100 

8 

Used  as  a  cemetery  by  the  wliites. 

3 

....do  . 

70 

5 

Hones  and  fragments  of  pottery. 

4 

_ do . 

00 

5 

1)0. 

5 

....do . 

100 

6 

Ancient  flre  bed,  ashes,  and  bones. 

6 

Ohloug  . . . 

.  100  bv  40 

3 

Found  nothing. 

Circular  . . 

75 

5 

Two  tiers  of  fire- beds  and  ashes. 

8 

....do  . 

80 

5 

Opened  tlioroughly,  finding  the,  burned  elay  aud  plaster 
for  the  floor  and  walls  of  a  dwelling  12  by  1.!  leet. 
Fig.  113  shows  vertical  section. 

9 

.  . .  .do . 

100 

Cut  awa5-  by  the  railroad  men  ;  dotted  with  red  firo  beds, 
black  eartli  al)ove  them  filled  witli  human  bones  and 
pottorj-. 

10 

_ do . 

()0 

3J 

Charred  remains  of  a  dwelling  seemingly  about  12  feet 
square. 

11 

_ do . 

HO 

3 

Partly  cut  away  by  railroad  men.  Fire-beds,  charcoal, 
ashes,  and  pottery. 

12 

_ do . 

«0 

1  4 

Uuins  of  dwelling;  Kig-  shows  a  vertieal  section. 

13 

_ do . 

40 

2 

Fire-l)ed  and  clay  luirned  to  a  Iirick  red. 

14 

....do  . 

50 

1  3 

Do. 

15 

....do  . 

100 

,  -i 

1 

16 

_ do . 

80 

I 

,  i 

!  In  the  wood.s ;  contained  tlirce  tiers  of  firo  beds  and  lu  the 
\ipper,  2  feet  from  tlic  surface,  onoskelolou  au<l  pot. 

17 

_ do . 

120 

9 

1 

Contained  two  fire  l)cds,  ashes,  aud  i)oni-s. 
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Three  (ttlier  similar  inomids  M  eie  seen  in  tin'  woods  hut  not  excavated. 

Fifj.  llo  is  a  representation  of  the  face  of  the  cut  made  by  the  rail¬ 
road  in  the  gravel  pit;  or,  in  other  W(»rds,  a  vertical  section  of  the  ridge 
to  the  dei)th  of  from  o  to  d  feet  below  the  normal  surface;  also  of  the 
mounds  on  the  line  of  the  section.  The  length  of  the  section  shown  in 


the  tigure  is  1,100  feet.  The  heights,  distances,  and  in  fact  all  the  fig¬ 
ures  given  are  from  actual  careful  measurements. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  not  only  were  the  mounds  occiii^ied  as 
dwelling  sites,  but  that  the  entire  ridge,  so  far  as  the  cut  for  the  rail¬ 
road  extends,  and  to  the  depth  of  from  2  to  3  feet,  has,  scattered 
through  it,  burnt  clay  beds  Mdiich  in  Arkansas  are  sure  marks  of  house 
sites.  The  short,  heavy,  black,  horizontal  dashes  mark  the  locations  of 
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lire-beds  or  indications  of  lire,  as  beds  of  ashes,  charcoal,  etc.;  the 
cross-hatched,  or  shaded,  short,  horizontal  dashes  ri^present  the  burnt 
clay  beds,  some  of  which  formed  the  hard  floors  of  dwellings  and  some 
the  fragments  of  ])lastered  walls  which  have  fallen  over  when  the  dwell¬ 
ing  was  burm“d,  as  aj)pears  to  have  been  the  case  in  most  instances. 
The  j)ositions  and  I'elations  of  these  beds,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  make 
it  evident  that  upon  the  site  of  one  burned  dwelling  another  was  usually 
constructed,  not  infrecjuently  a  third,  and  sometimes  even  a  fouith, 
the  remains  of  each  being  nnderlaid  and  usually  overlaid  in  ])art  by  very 
dark,  adhesive  clay  or  muck  from  the  adjacent  excavations  which  are 
found  in  the  swamp  as  well  as  upon  the  ridge,  and  contain  water  and 
occasionally  fish. 


FlO.  113.— Section  of  Mound  No.  8,  Tyronza  station,  Poinsett  county,  Arkansas. 


The  peculiar  black  color  of  these  beds  is  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
large  projtortion  of  charcoal  with  which  they  are  mixed,  some  ot  it 
doubtless  the  fine  particles  of  burned  grass  and  reed  matting  with 
which  the  cabins  appear  to  have  been  thatched.  In  and  immediately 
beneath  these  are  found  the  deposits  of  human  skeletons,  pottery  and 
other  l  elics. 

In  mound  A  (Fig.  115),  and  at  the  second  rial  clay  bed  from  the  to]> 
was  found  a  water  vessel  which  is  neatly  ornamented  with  red  figures, 
and  in  the  next  bed  below  an  image  vessel. 

On  the  bottom  hearth  of  mound  B  was  a  layer  ot  what  had  the 
appearance  of  hand-molded  brick,  well  burned,  and  as  red  and  hard 
as  modern  brick.  These  bricks,  as  a  matter  ot  course,  were  irregular 
in  form  and  proportion,  but  seemed  to  have  been  intentionally  formed 


Fic.  lU.— Section  of  Mound  No.  12,  Tyronza  station,  Poinsett  county,  Arkansas. 


before  burning.  Upon  this  floor,  commingled  with  the  burned  plastei, 
which  had  formed  the  walls  of  the  dwelling  and  which  still  showed  the 
casts  of  cane,  brush,  and  grass,  were  found  balls  or  rounded  masses  of 
burned  clay,  containing  the  remarkably  clear  and  distinct  casts  of  small 
ears  of  maize  (Fig.  110).  This  is  judged  from  the  casts  to  be  the  valiet^ 
known  in  the  South  as  the  ‘‘gourd  seed  corn,”  which  has  the  outer  end 
of  the  grain  very  thin.  Of  these  A  is  the  original  clay  with  the  grain 
impressions  in  it;  B  is  a  cast  of  another  piece  showing  the  reverse  of 
the  imiiressions. 

Mound  No.  8  is  circular,  80  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  o  feet  high, 
and  quite  flat  on  top.  It  contained  two  beds  of  burned  clay,  indicating 
two  successive  dwellings. 
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In  No.  12,  a  vertical  section  of  wliicli  i.s  shown  in  Fig.  114,  were 
found  the  ruins  of  a  dwelling,  the  ])lan  of  which,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
made  out,  is  given  in  Fig.  117.  There  seems  to  have  been  three  rooms 
(rt,  b  and  d),  each  as  nearly  square  as  the  builders  were  cai)able  of  making 
it,  the  door  consisting  of  a  layer  of  clay,  burned 
wlu*n  formed.  The  door  of  room  a  was  in  i)ieces, 
.somewhat  as  I'epresented  in  the  dgure. 

The  door  of  ro<»m  b  was  smooth  clay,  hardened  and 
l)artially  burned.  The  8iz(*s  of  these  rooms  were  as 
follows:  u,  11  feet  d  inches  front  by  12  feet  2  inches 
back;  b,  11  feet  7  inches  front  by  11  feet  9  inches 
back;  d,  12  feet  .‘1  inches  front,  the  ]»art  remaining,  (> 
feet  back,  but  showing  indications  of  about  (5  feet 


2 

£ 


more,  making  the  depth  about  12  feet. 

The  black  dots  along  the  lines  of  the  walls  indicate 
the  upright  i)osts  which  supported  the  roof  and  to 
which  the  reed  lathing  for  holding  the  plastering 
was  attached.  Remains  of  a  sudicient  number  <d‘ 
these  posts  were  found  to  show  how  far  apart  they 
were  placed,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  little  less 
than  2  feet. 

From  the  burned  fragments  of  the  walls  found  it 
would  .seem  that  the  cane  lathing  was  worked  in  be¬ 
tween  the  po.sts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  118,  and  was  held 
in  po.sition  by  interwoven  twigs  until  the  plaster  was 
applied,  both  inside  and  out.  The  .semicircular  dg- 
ures  (c*  c  c)  are  supposed  to  re])reseut  dreplaces.  The 
back  room  (dl  may  or  may  not  have  been  s(piare. 

As  will  be  .seen  further  on,  the  door  of  another 
dwelling,  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  the  one  here 
shown,  was  discovered  at  another  point  (see  Fig.  13G). 

In  digging  away  the  gravel  bank  numerous  skele¬ 
tons  were  discovered,  usually  in  a  deposit  of  swamp 
mud,  charcoal,  and  ashes,  either  immediately  beneath 
or  just  above  the  layer  of  the  hearth  and  burned  plas¬ 
tering  of  the  ancient  dwellings.  All  the  indications 
go  to  condrm  the  theory  that  the  d(*ad  Avere  interred 
in  a  deposit  of  clay,  swamp  mud,  or  charcoal  and 
ashes,  or  a  mixture  of  tluan,  either  in  or  immediately  beneath  the  dwell¬ 
ings,  which  were  then  burned  over  them.  Frequently  several  skeletons 
of  difiereut  sizes  were  found  in  these  places  as  though  members  of  a 
family;  but  whether  they  were  all  interied  at  one  time  or  were  buried 
there  one  at  a  time,  as  they  died,  is  not  clear,  as  the  evidence  .seems  to 
l)oint  to  both  methods,  and  perhaps  both  were  practiced.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  custom  among  the  mound-builders  of 
this  section  to  spread  a  layer  of  fresh  earth  upon  the  charred  remains 
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of  one  (iwelling',  often  whiles  j’et  .sinotildering,  to  tlu^  (li‘i)tli  ot  1,  2,  or  3 
feet,  and  subseiinently  use  it  as  tlie  site  of  anotlier  dwelling,  and  some¬ 
times  even  a  third,  thus 
increasing  tlielieiglit  of 
the  mound;  each  lay¬ 
er  becoming  the  burial 
place  of  some,  at  least, 
of  the  occupants  of  the 
dwellings  destroyed. 

In  this  way  many,  if  not 
most  of  the  smaller  and 
medium-sized  tumuli  of 
this  region,  then  as  now 
subject  to  overflow, 
have  been  built  up.  A  A 

great  majority  of  the 
mounds  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  in  this  region  are 
now  and  always  were 
subject  to  overflow;  but 
no  instance  is  known 
where  the  large,  flat- 
topped  mound  of  a 
group  is  not  now  above 
all  ordinary  floods.  Al¬ 
though  the  latter  also 
contain  tire  beds,  these 
are  not  so  common  as 
in  the  smaller  ones, 
from  which  we  may  ]>er- 
haps  justly  conclude 
that  the  people  realiz 
ing  their  situation, 
built  up  more  ra])idly 
one  1  a r g e  c e n t r a  1 

mound  above  the  floods  as  a  site  for  several  dwellings  or  a 


B 

Kill.  110. _ clay  casts  of  carol'  iiiaizo,  or  Indiaii  com. 


urge  coni- 


mnnal  house,  as  well  as  a  refuge  for  the  villagers  in  times  of  floods. 


Mll.I.l'.R  .MOUNDS. 

This  grou]),  which  is  sliown  in  Fig.  llfl,  is  situated  in  Sec.  10,  T.  10 
N.,  11.  g'^E.  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  William  Davis  on  the  west  side  of  the 
St.  Francis  river. 

The  large  mound,  No.  1  (jirobably  in  jiart  a  natural  formation)  and 
part  of  the  surrounding  lands  are  under  cultivation;  the  rest  ol  the 
groui)  is  yet  in  the  forest,  which  consists  of  oak,  pecan,  cottonwood, 
liackberry,  haw,  gum,  and  hickory  trees  ami  scattering  stalks  ot  cane. 
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Tlie  bottinn  land  is  a  black,  sticky  soil,  very  ricli,  i)r(>ducin{2:  line  crops 
of  cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco.  3Iounds  1,  2,  and  d  remain  uncovered 
dnrin<>'  overflows,  the  rest  being  submerged  to  the  dei»th  of  li  or  4  feet 
or  more.  (,)uantities  of  potsherds,  broken  stone  implements,  burned 
clay,  bones,  and  arrowheads  ar«‘  plowed  up  every  .season  and  are 
.scattered  ov’er  the  surface  of  the  large  mound  and  fields. 

3Iound  No.  1,  if  in  fact  it  be  throughout  an  artificial  structure,  is  long, 
llat-topped,  though  not  level,  and  irregular  in  form,  the  greatest  length 
being  about  1>()0  feet  and  the  greatest  width  about  22.5  feet.  The  height 

varies  from  4  feid  at 
the  northern  end  to  12 
at  the  .southern  (see 
vertical  section,  Fig. 
120). 

At  m  (Fig.llO)there 
is  a  considerable  de¬ 
pression,  as  though  it 
had  not  b»‘en  filled  up 
at  this  jioint  or  had 
been  washed  out,  this 
liortion  being  rai.sed 
only  2  feet.  On  the 
surface  at  c  and  d  are 
two  small  mounds 
about  3  feet  high  and 
20  feet  in  diameter, 
composed  of  hard 
cl  ay.  The  soil  i  s 
sandy  and  quite 
rich. 

Although  designated  a  mound,  this  may  be  in  part  a  natural  forma¬ 
tion,  possibly  the  remnant  of  a  former  ridge  which  has  been  swept  away 
by  the  overflows;  but  that  the  height  has  been  artiticially  increased  at 
the  southern  end  can  not  be  doubted,  though  permis.siou  to  dig  here 
was  not  granted,  as  this  dwelling  and  other  houses  were  locati'd  here. 

No.  2,  near  the  north  end  of  No.  1,  is  about  110  feet  in  diameter  and 
18  feet  high;  conical  and  symmetrical.  The  surface  layer  ])ioved  to  be 
a  sandy  .soil  and  quite  different  from  that  of  the  woodland  in  which  it 
stands,  which  is  black  and  sticky.  Several  large  trees  are  growing  on 
the  sides  and  near  the  toj). 

No.  3  is  00  yards  froin  No.  2,  oval  and  flat  on  toj);  diameter  north 
and  south,  105  feet,  east  and  west  75  feet,  and  height  12  feet. 

No.  4  is  about  50  yards  ea.st  of  No.  3,  25  feet  in  diameter,  3  feet  high, 
and  circular.  In  this  little  mound  was  a  mingled  mass  of  human  bones 
in  every  conceivable  ])osition,  covering  an  area  of  about  10  feet  in 
diamet(‘r.  All  the  skulls  w'ere  .soft  and  in  pieces.  Among  the  bones 


Kio.  117. — Clav  floor  of  a  throe  room  hou.sc. 
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were  several  whole  earthen  vessels  and  nnuierons  frayinents  of  pottery 
This  is  the  only  one  of  the  f>ronp  examined  in  which  neither  charcoal 
nor  ashes  were  found. 

Xo.  ~)  is  40  yards  southwest  of  Xo.  .‘3,  diameter  liU  feet,  height  2  feet. 

No.  0  is  70  yards  Nvest  of  No.  3,  diameter  40  feet,  height  3  feet.  About 
2  inches  of  the  top  consisted  of  vegetable  soil.  Under  this  was  a 
layer  of  burnt  clay  extending  across  the  mound,  but  not  reaching  the 


Fig.  118. — Mode  of  lathiiif;  houses  by  Moiiiul  builders. 


margiu.s.  This  was  not  in  a  compact  layer,  but  consisted  of  broken 
fragments  bearing  the  imprint  of  gra.ss  and  twigs  and  in  some  places 
the  casts  of  split  cane.  In  most  cases  the  smooth  side  was  down.  The 
layer  conformed  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  not  to  the  curve  of  the 
mound,  and  in  the^  central  portion  w'as 
slightly  dei)ressed.  Below  this,  as  far  as 
the  excavation  extended  (water  stopping 
the  work)  was  dark  muck.  Immediately 
below  the  burnt  clay  were  four  small  ash 
beds  ou  the  same  level.  On  and  immedi¬ 
ately  below  the  large  layer  of  burnt  clay 
were  several  whole  eartheru  vessels,  two 
water  bottles,  two  pots,  and  three  bowls, 
and  in  the  clay  bed  a  large  number  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  pottery. 

No.  7,  100  yards  west  of  No.  2,  stands  on 
low,  wet  gDJund  with  water  all  around  it; 
diameter  00  feet,  height  5  feet.  After  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  top  layer  of  vegetable  mold 
.some  2  or  3  inches  thick  an  unusually  heavy 
laj’cr  of  burnt  clay,  some  15  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  was  reached,  wdiich,  in  the  center, 
measured  IS  inches  thick,.but  thinning  out 
tow'ard  the  mai  gin,  where  it  consisted  of 
scattering  fragments.  Tlie  middle  portion 
of  the  underside  curved  .slightly  upward,  where  it  i>res.sed  upon  a  layer 
of  ashes  immediatcdy  below  it.  This  layer  of  clay  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  made  by  laying  down  irregulai  ly  shaped  chunks  of  burnt 
12  ETII - 14 


Fks.  119. — The  Miller  luouiuls,  Poin. 
sett  eouiitv,  Arkansas. 
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clay,  some  of  tlicm  very  liard,  and  filling  in  between  tlietn  with  smaller 
pieces.  Although  not  solid,  it  seems  that  it  was  intended  it  should  be 
as  compact  and  smooth  on  top  as  it  could  be  made  with  such  material- 
Under  this  was  a  layer  of  ashes  some  2  or  3  inches  thick;  below 
this,  dark  muck  or  sticky  clay.  Other  small  ash  beds  were  also  found" 
Eight  ]>ots  were  found  in  the  large  burnt  clay  layer,  two  of  them  at 
the  bottom  of  the  layer  by  the  side  of  an  adult  skeleton  which  lay  in  a 
horizontal  position. 

No.  8,  35  yards  south  of  No.  7,  measured  only  20  feet  in  diameter  and 
2  feet  in  height.  This,  like  the  preceding,  was  composed  chietly  of  the 

^ - - - - - ^=^3 


Fio.  120.— Vertical  section  of  mound  No.  1,  Miller  group,  Poinsett  county,  Arkansas. 

black,  sticky  .soil  or  muck  of  the  swamp  areas  around  the  group.  A 
trench  attross  it  revealed  nothing  except  a  layer  of  burnt  clay,  about  6 
inches  thick,  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  mound 
No.  9  is  only  about  15  feet  southwest  of  No.  8,  diameter  30  feet, 
height,  4  feet;  circular,  and  flat  on  top;  a  large  pecan  tree  stands  on 

the  northeast  slope.  The  top 
layer,  C  inches  thick,  consisted 
of  loose,  sandy  soil,  followed  by 
a  layer  of  burnt  clay,  quite  hard, 
9  inches  thick;  the  re.st  of  the 
mound  to  the  original  surface  of 
the  ground  consisted  of  black 
muck. 

Fig.  121  is  a  plat  of  this  mound 
showing  the  relative  positions 
of  the  articles  found  in  it:  1,  a 
chipped  celt  at  the  depth'  of  6 
inches;  2,  a  folded  skeleton, 
head  east,  at  the  depth  of  (J 
inches,  and  by  the  side  of  it  a 
pot;  3,  another  skeleton  at  the 
depth  of  9  inches,  and  by  its  side 
a  bowl;  4,  a  clay  disk  at  the 
depth  of  0  inches;  5  and  0,  two  folded  skeletons,  depth  2^  feet,  heads 
we.st;  7  and  8,  two  folded  skeletons,  dei)th  18  inches,  heads  ea.st,  with 
a  bowl  by  the  side  of  one  and  a  jug  by  the  other;  9  and  10,  folded  skele¬ 
tons  with  jug  and  pot;  11,  a  pottery  disk  at  the  depth  of  2  feet;  12,  stone 
disk  at.  18  inches;  13,  14,  and  15,  folded  skeletons,  heads  southeast, 
depth  2i  feet,  by  them  a  three-legged  jug,  a  bowl  and  pot;  10  and  17,  a 
jug  and  bowl  at  the  depth  of  34  feet,  no  skeletons  with  them ;  18,  a  single 
bowd,  very  small,  depth  1  foot.  A  bone  punch  Avas  also  found  here. 

'  Measuronn-nts  of  depth  are  always  to  the  upper  side  of  the  article  mentioned  as  »t  lies  in  the  mound. 


Fl(i.  121.. 


-Mound  No.  9,  Miller  group,  Poinsett 
county,  Arkansas. 
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Some  of  the  clay  vessels  were  quite  soft  at  the  time  they  were  found, 
but  the  larger  number  were  strong,  well  made,  and  of  comparatively 
good  material.  Fragments  of  pottery,  broken  stone,  clay,  ashes  and 
charcoal  were  found  at  various  depths.  The  bones  of  the  skeletons 
were  soft  and  fell  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  uncovered. 

No.  10,  a  .small,  circular  mound,  3  feet  high,  was  made  up  of  several 
irregular  layers  as  follows:  First  a  toj)  layer  of  soil  3  inches  thick;  be¬ 
low  this  a  layer  of  burnt  clay  similar  to  that  of  the  other  mounds, 
about  5  inches  thick ;  next,  a  foot  of  soil  similar  to  that  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  surface;  and  the  remainder,  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground, 
a  mixture  of  ashes,  burnt  clay,  and  soil.  At  the  center  of  this  was  a 
considerable  bed  of  ashes  occupying  its  entire  thickness,  in  which  lay 
a  single  skeleton  and  with  it  four  i)ots,  two  of  them  under  the  head  of 
the  skeleton. 

No.  11,  IH)  feet  west  of  No.  10 ;  diameter  35  feet,  height  3i  feet;  circular. 

A  broad  trench  was  cut  throiagh  it,  carrying  away  the  larger  portion 
to  the  original  earth.  In  Fig.  122  the  positions  of  the  articles  found 
are  marked.  After  passing  through  a 
very  thin  layer  of  surface  soil  a  bed  of 
hard-burned  earth  4  inches  thick  was 
reached  which  covered  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  mound;  the  remainder  con¬ 
sisted  of  black  muck  from  the  bottom 
lands  around;  at  the  depth  of  feet, 
or  2  feet  below  the  original  surface  of 
the  ground,  was  a  layer  of  ashes  and 
charcoal.  Quantities  of  broken  mussel 
shells,  charcoal,  i)otsherds  and  chunks  of 
burned  clay  were  found  at  various  fkj. 
depths. 

At  1  lay  a  very  soft  folded  skeleton,  head  north,  2  feet  below  the 
surface;  by  the  head  a  single  earthen  pot.  Pots  2  and  3,  and  a  bowl 
(4),  were  all  immediately  under  the  usual  layer  of  biarned  earth.  Nos. 
5  and  6 — clay  pipes — were  discovered  at  the  depth  of  2.^  feet;  8,  a  i)ot, 
at  the  depth  of  2  feet;  a  clay  pipe  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  at  the 
depth  of  18  inches. 

Several  i)ieces  of  burned  clay  bearing  the  impressions  of  split  canes 
were  secured.  These  probably  were  pieces  of  plastering  from  the  walls 
of  a  dwelling  which  stood  here  and  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Tlie  layer 
of  burned  earth  or  clay  mentioned  was  (piite  hard.  It  was  full  of  the 
impressions  of  grass  and  twigs,  and  looked  as  though  grass  and  clay 
had  been  mixed  together.  Some  small  trees,  varying  from  0  inches  to 
a  foot  in  diameter,  stood  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  mound. 

No.  12,  25  feet  southwest  of  No.  11,  diameter  25  feet,  height,  3  feet; 
circular;  was  composed  of  black,  sticky  muck,  except  a  layer  of  burned 
clay  9  inches  thick  which  covered  the  top. 


122. — Plan  of  mound  No.  11,  Miller 
group. 
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Fig.  12;i  shows  tlio  ])ositi<)iis  of  the  following  articles  found  in  it. 
Nos.  1  and  2,  ])ots  at  the  depth  of  tt  inches,  or  immediately  under  the 
bed  of  burned  clay;  3,  clay  disk,  depth,  9  indies;  4,  a  folded  skeleton, 
head  north,  dejith,  1  foot,  with  a  ])ot  on  each  side  ot  it;  o,  a  pot,  dejith, 

2  feet;  (»,  a  .sol t  skeleton  and 
a  pot,  depth,  2  feet;  7,  a 
broken  bowl  at  the  deidh  of 
2i  feet;  S,  a  bowl  at  a  depth 


of  2  feet;  9,  10, 


1 1,  three 


skeletons,  heads  in  different 
directions,  at  the  depth  of  2 
feet;  12,  a  clay  pi])e  imniedi 
ately  under  the  to;)  layer  of 
burned  clay. 

Most  of  the  iiottery  in  this 
mound  was  very  .soft,  hence 
it  was  only  with  great  care 
that  the  vessels  could  be 
taken  out  whole.  The  bones 
were  so  wet  and  soft  that 
they  went  to  pieces  when 
handled.  Several  small, 
hardwood  trees,  such  as  hackberry,  hickory,  iiecan  and  walnut,  grew 
on  the  mound,  but  none  exceeded  0  or  <S  inches  in  diameter.  Soft  mus- 
.sel  shells,  chunks  of  burned  clay,  charcoal,  burned  stone.s,  ashes  and 
fragments  of  charied  cane  were  found  at  various  dejiths. 
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TIIOltNTON  (iKOl’l*. 

This  group  is  situated  in  T.  11  N.,  K.  (!  E.,  on  the  east  bank  of  Little 
river,  about  3  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  St.  Franci.s. 

The  bottom  land  on  which  the  mounds  stand,  although  under  culti¬ 
vation,  is  low  and  subject  to  overtlow.  Tlie  plan  of  the  group  is  given 
in  Fig.  124. 

Fragments  of  imttery,  broken  .stone  implements,  mussel  .shells,  .stone 
chips,  broken  bones,  and  chunks  of  burned  clay  are  scattered  over  a 
l»ortion  of  the  ground.  A  clay  pipe  was  the  only  whole  article  that  re¬ 
warded  a  careful  search  of  the  surface. 

Owing  to  continued  rains  and  abundance  of  water  but  two  mounds 
of  the  abov(>  group  were  examined  and  very  little  of  inti'rest  found  in 
them. 

The  lollowing  list  gives  the  respective  sizes  and  forms  of  the  mounds 
of  this  grou]): 

No.  1.  Sev(‘nty-tive  feet  long  north  and  .south,  <55  feet  wide,  and  2 
feet  high. 

No.  2.  Ninety  tV‘et  long  north  and  .south  an  40  feet  east  and  west. 

No.  3.  Thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  high. 
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No.  4,  25  feet  across  the  widest  point  and  2  feet  hi<ili. 

No.  5,  apparently  double,  75  feet  lonjj  north  and  sontli,  do  feet  across 
at  the  widest  ])oint,  and  3  feet  high. 

No.  G,  50  feet  long  east  and  west,  30  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  high. 

No.  7,  which  is  but  20  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  high,  w  as  oi)eued 
and  found  to  consist  throughout  ot  sandy  soil  like  that  iu  the  held 
around  it.  It  was  full  of  ashes,  charcoal,  burned  (day,  broken  mussel 
shells,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  stone  chips.  A  soft,  folded  skeleton, 
with  head  north,  was  found  on  the  northern  side  at  the  depth  of  18 
inches;  under  it  was  a  discoidal 
stone.  A  few  large  fragments 
of  pottery,  very  soft,  were  at  the 
center  near  the  surface.  The 
(day  pipe  heretofore  mentioned 
was  found  on  the  surface  of  this 
mound. 

No.  8,  diameter  35  feet  and 
height  2  feet,  is  situated  in  a 
depression,  and  at  the  time  of 
examination  was  surrounded  by 
water. 

In  No.  9,  which  is  25  feet  in 
diameter  and  3  feet  high,  was  a 
folded  skeleton  at  the  depth  off 
foot,  with  head  south ;  no  relics 
of  any  kind  with  it. 

THK  TAY1.0K  SHANTY  (iROUP. 

This  group,  shown  in  Fig.  125, 
is  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  T.  11  N.,  R.  G  E.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  St.  Francis  river, 
about  3  miles  below  where  the 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and 
Memphis  railroad  crosses  this 
stream.  This  part  of  the  (jounty 
lies  within  the  bounds  of  what 
are  known  as  the.“  Sunken  lands 
of  the  St.  Francis  river;”  hence 
the  present  condition  is  proba¬ 
bly  (piite  diflerent  from  what  it  was  previous  to  1811,  though  it  must 
have  abounded  in  swamps  and  sloughs  as  tar  back  as  the  time  of  1)( 
Soto’s  visit.  The  land  on  which  the  mounds  stand  is  subject  to  over¬ 
flow',  and  in  1882,  1883,  and  1884  was  inuu(lat('d  to  the  depth  of  10  or 
12  feet,  only  the  tops  of  the  highest  mounds  remaining  uncovered. 

Mound  No.  1,  shown  on  a  larger  S(!ale  in  Fig.  12G,  is  at  this  time  but 
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a  remnant  of  wliat  it  was,  the  overflow  and  wash  of  the  St.  Franeis 
river  liaving  worn  away  a  considerable  portion  of  it.  The  lenj^th  at 
present  is  1.50  feet,  jfreatest  width  75,  and  heijjht  (>  feet,  the  toj)  flat. 
On  this  were  two  small  mounds  shown  at  a  and  h,  each  about  20  feet 
in  diameter  and  2  feet  hijih.  Trenches  20  feet  wide  were  dug  through 


these  small  mounds  to  the  depth  of  5  feet.  In  that  (c  <J)  running 
through  the  little  mound  n,  seven  skeletons  of  adults  Avere  found,  all 
extended  and  lying  on  their  backs,  and  with  each  (save  two)  Avere  tAvo 
earthen  vessels  lying  near  the  skulls,  in  most  cases  a  boAvl  and  jar. 
With  one  ot  theexcei)tional  cases  Avas  one  vessel ;  Avith  the  other,  three. 
At  one  i)oint  tAvo  skeletons  were  lying  elose  together  side,  by  side,  but 
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with  the  feet  of  one  to  the  head  of  the  otlier.  vShells  and  animal  hones 
were  observed;  of  the  latter  those  of  the  deer  were  the  most  eommon. 
Burnt  clay  and  ashes  were  scattered  through  the  earth,  but  not  in  beds. 

In  the  trench  (e  f)  running  through  mound  h  were  also  several  skele¬ 
tons,  all  lying  horizontally,  at  full  length,  each  with  one  or  more  earthen 
vessels  close  by  it;  with  one 
there  were  four,  two  at  the 
knees  and  two  at  the  head.  In 
one  of  tlie  pots  found  in  this 
trench  were  a  number  of  small 
animal  bones.  At  the  depth  of 
2  feet  was  a  bed  of  burnt  clay 
and  immediately  beneath  it  a 
bed  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  iu 
which  was  found  a  single  clay 
pipe. 

Mound  ifo.  2  lies  a  few  feet 
north  of  No.  1,  audis  somewhat 
oval  iu  outline;  north  and  south 
diameter,  41  feet;  east  and  west 
•  diameter,  dS  feet;  and  height, 

5  feet.  It  was  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  cane,  and  a 
large  tree  had  grown  on  the  top 
near  the  center,  but,  having 
fallen,  its  trunk  lay  buried  in 
the  top  of  the  mound  and  was  covered  with  vegetable  mold  to  the  depth 

of  2  inches. 

The  construction  of  this  mound  as  shown  in  Fig.  127,  which  repre¬ 
sents  an  cast  and  west  cross  section,  is  as  follows,  commencing  at  the 
top:  First,  a  top  layer  of  soil,  «,  3  inches  thick;  next,  a  layer  of  burnt 
clay,  hf  15  inches  thick  iu  the  central  portion  and  tliinning  out  to  the 
margins,  smooth  on  top,  but  rough  beneath,  with  the  usual  indications 


Flo.  127. — Section  of  mound  No.  2,  Taylor  Slianty  group. 


of  admixture  with  straw  iuul  twigs.  Immediately  under  this  was  a 
continuous  layer  of  ashes  and  charcoal  (c),  eipial  in  extent  to  the  layer 
of  burnt  clay  above  it  and  about  2  inches  thick.  The  remains  of  partly 
burned  cane  were  found  mi.xed  through  it;  also  fragments  of  pottery 
and  burned  stones.  Under  this  were  layers  of  burnt  clay,  e  and  /,  8 
inches  thick,  placed  as  shown  iu  the  tigure,  with  a  thin  layer  of  ashes 
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b(*t\ve(*ii  their  i»veilai)i)iii<jc  cd^es.  Tliere  were  no  iiulieatioiis  of  j^rass 
or  twifi’s  in  the  clay  of  tliese'layers,  as  in  tliat  of  the  ni)i)er  one, /;. 
lieneatli  tliese  was  anotlier  horizontal  and  eontiimous  layer  of  tine  coal 
and  ashes,  (j,  about  2  inches  thick.  Tins  had  the  appearance  of  burnt 
cane,  as  fragments  of  cane  partially  burned  were  found  in  it.  Under 
this  was  still  another  layer  of  burnt  clay  (//)  eipial  in  extent  to  those 
above  it  and,  like  them,  horizontal.  Its  iipiier  side  was  comjiaratively 
smooth  and  tlat.  In  the  central  ]»ortion  it  was  rather  more  than  a  foot 
thick,  but  thinning  out  toward  the  margins.  This  had  been  cut  at  m 
in  a  north  and  south  direction  for  the  juirpose  of  burying  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual,  whose  skeleton  was  found  immediately  below  at  2.  This  layer 
a]>pears  to  have  been  solid,  and  contained  no  indications  of  grass  or 
weeds.  Near  the  northern  edge,  at  d,  were  a  small  bed  of  gray  ashes, 
<]uite  a  (piantity  of  coals,  fragments  of  pottery  and  stones,  and  among 
them  human  bones  slightly  discolored  by  the  ashes,  but  not  burned. 
This  dejiosit  was  some  4  or  o  inches  thick,  covering  an  area  about  6 
feet  in  diameter  and  lying  ehiefly  in  the  layer  //.  Immediately  under 
this  burnt  clay  was  a  layer  (/)  of  gi'ay,  waxy  soil  about  1  foot  thick, 
horizontal,'  extending  over  the  area  of  the  mound,  and  of  nearly  uni- 
foiin  thickness  throughout.  On  the  south  side  of  the  mound  in  this 
layer,  at  h,  was  a  small  bed  of  ashes.  Next  and  last,  resting  on  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground,  was  another  layer  of  burnt  clay  (o) 
some  7  inches  thick  in  the  center.  This,  to  all  ap])earances,  had  been 
burned  where  it  lay;  nevertheless  it  was  in  fragments,  and  indications 
of  grass  and  twigs  to  a  very  limited  extent  were  observed  in  it.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  it  may  have  been  plastering  from  a  house. 

Skeletons  and  fragments  thereof  Mere  found  as  follows:  Bones  (3)  in 
the  ash  heap  at  d;  skeleton  lying  at  full  length  (1)  in  the  layer  of  earth 
i;  Avith  this  was  a  red-striped  earthen  bowl  close  to  the  head.  No.  2 
Avas  in  the  same  layer  as  No.  1,  but  Judging  by  the  indications  was 
buried  subsecpient  to  it,  as  the  latter  lay  immediately  under  the  undis¬ 
turbed  portion  of  the  clay  layer  (A),  AA’hile  2  Avas  under  the  opening  Avhich 
had  evidently  been  made  in  the  clay  layer  for  its  I’ccejitioii.  This 
burial  had  taken  jdace  previous  to  the  dejiosit  of  the  layer  of  ashes,  g, 
as  this  had  not  been  disturbed.  By  the  side  of  the  latter,  near  the 
head,  stood  a  water  bottle  and  a  boAvl  containing  shell  beads.  Three 
skeletons  (4,  b,  and  <!)  lay  at  the  bottom,  on  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground.  By  No.  dAvas  an  earthen  canteen ;  by  5,  a  red  and  Avhite  striped 
water  bottle;  and  by  (J,  a  boud. 

A  Avide  mouthed  Avater  bottle  and  some  human  bones  were  discovered 
near  the  surface  of  the  mound  at  7,  but  these  appear  to  have  been 
brought  up  from  some  dee])er  ])osition  by  the  roots  of  the  tree  men¬ 
tioned  when  it  fell.  A  sjioon-shaiied  clay  A'essel  Avas  buried  in  the  ashes 
at  d,  and  scattered  through  tlie  dirt  of  the  mound  were  fragments  of 

*  Uonzoutal,  when  iiseil  in  this  conucctinii,  implies  that  the  bed  or  stratum  d(M-8  not  correspond  with 
the  curve  or  vertical  contour  of  the  inound.  hut  is  level,  or  horizontal. 
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pottery,  fresh -watiT  .sliells,  and  animal  Ixmes,  cliieriy  of  the  deer  and 
raccoon. 

Mound  d  is  a  small  cii’cular  tumulus,  standino  near  No.  2  onthewe^st, 
14  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  high.  Being  nearly  covered  by  water 
it  was  not  ex])lored. 

Mound  4  is  about  (iO  feet  from  the  margin  of  No.  2;  diameter  60  feet, 
height  nearly  0  feet.  The  construction  was  as  follows,  commencing 
at  the  bottom  and  going  up:  The  line  a  a  in  Fig. 

128  indicates  the  original  surface  of  ground;  b,  a 
layer  of  burnt  clay,  which  lay  chiefly  on  the  right 
side,  extending  only  a  short  distance  to  the  left  of 
the  center,  averaging  about  5  inches  in  thickness. 

The  impressions  of  grass  and  weeds  were  very 
abundant  in  it.  The  top  was  much  smoother  than 
the  underside.  The  soil  immediately  beneath 
showed,  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches,  the  effect  of 
heat,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  clay  was 
burnt  on  the  spot  where  it  lay. 

Overlapping  the  northern  end  of  this  layer  was  a 
bed  of  ashes  and  coals  (c)  a  little  beyond  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  mound.  This  covered  an  area  about  6 
feet  in  diameter  and  was  about  10  inches  thick 
where  deepest.  Over  this  was  a  nearly  horizontal 
layer  (d)  of  clean  surface  soil,  stretching  entirely 
across  the  mound.  On  this  lay  a  thin  stratum  {e) 
of  burnt  cane,  but  little  more  than  an  inch  thick, 
on  which,  or  rather  in  which,  not  far  from  the  cen¬ 
ter,  were  the  remains  of  a  few  fires,  marked  by  the 
ash  bt*d  (/).  Over  the  layer  of  burnt  cane  (c)  was 
a  thick  layer  of  surface  soil,  marked  </,  including 
and  covering  the  bed  of  ashes  (/),  Over  this  was 
a  second  layer  of  black,  loose  soil  (/<),  13  inches 
thick,  in  which  at  i,  lay  a  small  bed  of  burnt  clay, 
occupying  an  area  aboiit  3  feet  in  diameter,  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  layer  of  ashes  extending  somewhat  be¬ 
yond  its  margins.  Next  above  was  another  layer  of 
burnt  clay  (/),  13  inches  thick  in  the  central  imrtion, 
but  thinning  out  to  the  margins,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  and  covering  an  area  of  36  by  27  feet.  This 
was  comi)osed  of  chunks  of  burnt  clay  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  placed  on  top  of  the  mound,  and  the  crevices  filled 
uj)  with  smaller  fragments. 

Three  skeletons  were  found  in  this  mound ;  first  (1),  that  of  a  person 
under  medium  size  in  the  layer  of  soil  {(j),  immediately  on  the  stratum  of 
burnt  cane.  It  lay  at  full  length  face  u]),  head  east;  the  bones  were 
very  soft  and  the  skull  was  much  flattened,  but  not  crushed.  Near  the 
head  stood  two  clay  vessels,  a  water  bottle,  and  a  bowl.  Under  the  skull 
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and  part  of  the  neck  was  a  kind  of  pillow  of  burnt  clay  13  inches  long, 
10  wide,  and  3  thick.  Although  showing  the  form,  the  moisture  had  so 
affected  it  that  it  crumbled  on  exposure.  The  corners  were  rounded  and 
the  form  was  api>ropriate  to  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied. 

The  second  skeleton  (2)  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  mound  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  surface  of  the  ground  and  partly  cover(‘d  by  the  ash  bed  c,  though 
not  charred.  It  lay  extended,  face  up  and  head  southeast,  resting  on  a 
clay  pillow  similar  to  that  already  described.  Near  the  right  shoulder 
was  a  water  bottle  and  close  to  it  a  bowl.  The  bottle,  stood  erect  and 
Avas  about  two-thirds  full  of  water,  which  had  probably  soaked  in  during 
an  overtlow. 

The  third  skeleton  (3)  was  in  the  southern  i)art  of  the  mound  in  the 
ash  bed  (/),  and,  though  resting  on  the  layer  of  burnt  cane,  the  bones 
Avere  not  charred.  It  lay  horizontally,  the  head  I’csting  on  a  clay  i)il- 
loAv,  as  the  others,  and  near  it  stood  a  water  bottle  and  boAvl ;  A\'ith  these 
Avas  also  a  chijjped  celt. 

Mound  5  stands  25  feet  north  of  4,  measuring  from  base  to  base,  and 
is  similar  in  size  and  form  to  3.  On  it  is  a  black  AA  alnut  stump,  16  feet 
in  circumference.  No.  0,  35  feet  east  of  No.  2,  is  circular;  diameter  26 
feet,  height  3  feet.  No.  7,  45  feet  A\est  of  4,  is  somevA’liat  oval ;  diameter 
52  and  61  feet,  height  6  feet.  Although  neither  of  the.se  three  Avas 
explored,  burnt  clay  Avas  observed  near  the  surface  of  each. 

No.  8  is  127  feet  north  of  7;  <liameter  50  feet;  height  about  3  feet. 
Tavo  feet  beloAv  the  surface  Avas  a  Avater  bottle  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  and 
near  it  a  boAA  1.  Nothing  else  was  observ^ed,  except  a  fcAv’  fresh-water 
shells,  fragments  of  i)ottery,  and  a  feAr  coals. 

The  positions  and  sizes  of  the  remaining  mounds  of  the  group,  Avhich 
were  not  exca\mted,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


No. 

Position. 

Ponii. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

9 

100  foot  northwest  of  No.  8 . 

Feet. 

55 

30 

83  by  30 

Feet. 

4 

10 

200  feet  northwest  of  No.  9 . 

2 

11 

93  feet  northeast  of  No.  9 . 

(Double)  oblong  .. 

24 

12 

13 

90  feet  north  of  No.  11 . 

145  fe<!t  soiitliwest  of  No.  7 . 

Oblong . 

75  by  25 
35 

150  by  112 

3J 

3 

14 

23  feet  south  of  No.  13 . 

Nearly  square  .... 

c 

15 

75  feet  south  of  No.  13 . 

87  by  44 
Part  only. 

10 

30 

5 

1C 

125  feet  sontli  of  No.  15 . 

3 

1 

34 

17 

80  feet  east  of  Ko.  15 . 

18 

15  feet  west  of  No.  10 . 

....do  . 

Other  mounds  which  i)resentcd  little  of  interest  may  be  brietlj’  men¬ 
tioned  as  folloAvs: 

One  in  Sec.  0,  T.  12  N».,  It,  2  E.,  conical,  60  feet  in  diameter  and  2A  feet 
high,  except  the  southeast  quarter,  AA'hich  Avas  raised  a  toot  higher. 
Under  the  latter  portion  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  was  a  single  skeleton 
lying  at  full  length,  face  up,  head  east.  Fragments  of  pottery,  shells, 
ashe.s,  coals,  bones,  stones  and  buriu'd  earth  were  .scattered  through  it. 
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One  on  See.  35,  T.  12  X.,  R.  2  E.,  conical,  35  feet  in  diameter  and  4 
leet  liigli,  was  situated  on  low  wet  land.  Two  folded  skeletons  occurred 
at  the  depth  of  2  feet,  and  the  usual  amount  of  fragments  of  pottery, 
shells,  coals,  etc. 

One  in  SW.  ^  Sec.  2G,  T.  12  X.,  R.  2  E.,  75  feet  in  diameter,  44  feet  high, 
circular  and  nearly  flat  on  top.  Xear  the  center,  at  a  depth  of  2.J  feet, 
lay  a  bed  of  ashes  covering  an  area  about  5  feet  in  diameter.  A  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  north  of  this  bed,  at  the  same  depth,  were  four  folded  skele¬ 
tons,  without  order  as  to  direction,  and  a  little  north  of  them  another 
fire  bed,  to  the  right  of  which  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  was  another  skele¬ 
ton,  lying  at  full  length,  head  west.  Shells,  stones,  bones,  fragments 
of  pottery,  etc.,  were  scattered  through  it. 

One  near  the  preceding,  25  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  3  feet  high, 
composed  of  dark  brown  loam,  similar  to  the  soil  around  it,  contained 
only  the  usual  mixture  of  shells,  coals,  ashes,  etc.  This  and  the  one 
preceding  it  are  subject  to  overflow,  and  like  many  of  the  others,  prob¬ 
ably  most  of  the  low  circiilar  ones  were  house  sites. 

A  conical  and  unusually  steep  mound  on  the  SW.  ^  Sec.  32,  T.  11  X., 
R.  4  E.,  which  had  been  i^artially  explored,  was  examined.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  sandy  soil  of  the  bottom  land  on  which  it  stands,  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  dark  vegetable  mold,  about  9  inches  thick.  Two 
large  poplars  (tiilip  trees),  each  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  stand  on  the 
northern  slope.  A  folded  skeleton,  accorapan'ied  by  three  clay  pots, 
was  found  near  the  apex  at  a  depth  of  1  foot  under  an  old  stump,  and 
another  at  the  depth  of  9  inches,  accompanied  by  three  pots.  Burned 
human  bones  occurred  at  three  points,  two  at  a  depth  of  2  feet  and 
one  at  the  depth  of  5  feet.  Fragments  of  pottery,  stones,  and  mussel 
shells  were  scattered  through  the  earth.  In  the  center,  at  the  base,  was 
a  hard  layer  of  sand,  several  feet  in  extent  and  2  feet  deep.  Under  it 
lay  live  folded  skeletons,  all  placed  in  the  same  direction. 

A  third  mound  in  the  same  locality,  about  200  yards  from  the  last 
and  similar  in  form  and  size,  was  partially  explored.  A  badly  decayed 
skeleton,  with  head  west  and  accompanied  by  a  small  water  jug,  was 
discovered  at  a  depth  of  inches,  and  another  at  a  depth  of  2  feet,  by 
which  stood  a  pot  and  bowl.  Another  jtot  and  another  bowl  were  also 
found. 

MISSISSIPPI  COUNTY. 

This  county,  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  l\rississipi»i  river 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Tyronza  and  Little  rivers,  is  low  and  flat 
throughout,  and  the  northern,  middle,  and  western  portions  much  cut 
up  by  lakes,  bayous,  and  cypress  swamps. 

riX'AN  POINT. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  ]K)ints  which  the  Missis.sijiiii,  in  its 
many  bends  and  windings,  has  left  as  a  part  of  its  west  bank  along 
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this  portion  of  its  cour.so;  yot  it  is  but  a  lilfjli  bank.  Nearly  a  mile 
iiorthwe.st  of  the  i»reseiit  landinj*'  at  this  plaee  is  an  oblong,  oval-b)ppe(i 
mound,  loO  feet  long,  north  and  soutli,  by  SO  broad  at  the  base  and  15 
feet  liigh.  Tliis  is  on  the  southern  bank  of  a  bayou  where  the  river 
prol)ably  ran  wlien  it  was  built.  As  it  is  covered  with  modern  graves 
of  negroes  and  whites  no  ex»'avations  were  allowed  to  be  made  in  it. 
The  i)eopleof  the  neighborhood  state  that  in  digging  graves  they  bring 
up  the  remains  of  as  many  j)eople  as  they  l)ury. 

I>ut  the  chief  i»oint  of  inbn-est  at  tins  i)lace  is  the  old  cemetery  or 
burying  ground  of  the  ancient  mound-builders,  which  lies  immediately 
east  of  the  mound  mainly  along  the  slough. 

A  ])lat  of  the  locality  is  given  in  Fig.  12!);  m  indicating  the  mound, 
and  the  space  c,  surrounded  by  the  dotted  line,  the  cemetery. 

Although  many  individuals  are  buried  in  niound.s,  and,  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  in  the  dwelling  sites,  yet  it  is  evident  from  the  indications  of  long 


occupancy  and  a  numerous  population,  in  many  localities,  that  a  large 
l)ortion  of  the  dead  must  have  been  buried  elsewhere.  Occasionally 
these  burying  grounds  can  be  found.  In  the  pre.sent  case  the  cemetery 
furnishes  the  chief  evddence  that  there  was  formerly  an  exten.sive  vil¬ 
lage  here.  It  is  i)ossible  the  mounds  and  other  works  may  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  Mi.ssissi])pi  changing  its  bed;  i)o.ssibly  they  never 
existed. 

'I'he  usual  mode  of  burial  here  was  horizontal — at  full  length  upon 
the  ba(}k  or  side,  in  a  bark  cotlin  placed  fiom  1  to  3  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  Thei’e  ai-e,  however,  exceptions  to  this  mode,  as  some  are  i)laced 
with  the  face  down,  some  with  the  legs  drawn  up,  oi-,  in  other  words, 
tolded,  some  in  a  sitting  or  squatting  posture;  but  this  last  is  usually 
where  a  groiq)  of  various  sizes,  as  of  a  family,  are  found  huddled  to¬ 
gether  around  some  rare  and  highly  prized  object.  There  is  no  uni¬ 
formity  as  to  the  direction  in  which  they  were  ])laced,  either  in  regard 
to  the  points  ot  the  compass  or  their  relation  to  one  another.  It  was 
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Fio.  130.— Image  vessel,  Pecau  point,  Mississippi  county,  Arkansas. 

Spattered  through  this  cemetery  were  tire-beds,  ashes,  charcoal, 
Imroed  stones,  and  mussel  shells  from  0  inches  to  2  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  Are  beds  were  layers  of  burned  earth  from  (5  inches  to  a 
foot  thick  and  usually  about  10  feet  in  diameter,  with  ashes  and  char¬ 
coal  on  and  under  them.  Skeletons  without  accompanying  relics  were 
sometimes  found  near  these  fire  beds. 

Figures  of  sonu!  of  the  interesting  and  rare  forms  ot  clay  vessels 
obtained  at  this  place  have  been  published. 

In  the  central  portion  of  this  county,  back  ot  Osceola,  there  is  a 
group  of  mounds  on  Frenchman’s  bayou,  (5  miles  west  of  Oolden  Lake 

postofli<*e.  ,  ,  4. 

These  are  all  of  the  simple,  ordinary,  conical  type,  the  highest  not 


under  circumstances  of  this  kind  that  the  vessels  representing  the 
human  head,  one  of  which,  shown  in  Fig.  130,  was  found  here. 

Usually  in  the  graves  of  the  horizontal  skeletons  there  was  found 
with  each  a  pot,  bowl,  or  Jug  near  the  head,  at  the  feet,  or  by  the  hips; 
often  two  and  .sometimes  all  three  with  one  skeleton,  but  it  was  seldom 
that  two  vessels  of  the  same  kind  or  intended  for  the  same  use  were 
with  oue  skeleton.  The  liiimau  headed  vessels  were  not  together,  but 
adjacent  to  each  other,  and,  although  the  large  oue  (shown  in  Fig.  130) 
was  encircled  by  skeletons,  none  was  nearer  than  2  vir  3  feet  of  it.  In 
some  places  there  were  as  many  as  three  or  four  tiers  of  burials,  the 
lower  tiers  being  considerably  deeper  than  the  average  mentioned. 
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exceeding;  8  feet  elevation.  The  plow  and  previous  explorers  had  eut 
them  to  pieces  and  all  the  valuable  specimens  had  been  removed.  A 
larfjce  number  of  pieces  of  clay,  burnt  to  a  brick-like  substance,  were  ob¬ 
served  together  with  ashes,  animal  bones  and  mussel  shells,  indicating 
that  most  of  them  were  house  sites. 

JACKSON  MOl’NDS. 

These  are  situated  on  the  farm  of  ]\Ir.  B.  F.  .Jackson,  on  the  Little 
river  cut-off,  about  10  miles  northwest  of  Osceola. 

No.  1,  oval  in  form,  4  feet  high,  and  the  longest  diameter  00  feet,  was 
partially  occupied  by  the  graves  of  three  white  persons,  but  permission 
to  dig  so  as  not  to  disturb  these  was  obtained.  Three  i)its  were  carried 
to  the  original  surface.  The  first  passed  through  a  top  layer  of  black 
surface  soil  24  feet  thick,  then  a  layer  of  burnt  clay  10  inches  thick,  and 
below  this  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes  0  inches  deep.  Here,  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  charcoal  and  ashes,  was  a  skeleton,  with  pots  at  each  side 
of  the  head. 

In  the  second  pit  the  results  were  much  the  same,  except  that  in  this, 
below  the  skeleton  a  hard  floor  of  well-burnt  clay  was  encountered, 
which  was  covered  with  2  feet  of  ashes,  in  which  were  some  specimens 
of  pottery,  but  no  skeleton  or  bones. 

In  the  third  the  layers  passed  through  were  as  the  first,  but  no  skel¬ 
eton  Avas  found. 

The  other  mound  (there  were  but  two  mounds  in  the  group)  was  some¬ 
what  higher  than  No.  1,  but  so  occupied  by  modern  graves  that  no  ex¬ 
amination  of  it  could  be  made. 

About  30  yards  from  this,  immediately  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  commences  a  level  floor  of  hard  clay,  which,  so  far  as  examined, 
was  burned  to  a  brick  red,  and  varied  from  (5  inches  to  nearly  2  feet 
in  thickness.  This  layer  extended  more  or  less  continuously  over  an 
area  almost  or  (piite  300  feet  square.  As  a  part  of  it  is  covered  by  a 
dwelling  and  outbuildings,  and  permission  to  examine  only  certain 
portions  was  given,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
spaces  thus  continuously  covered.  Breaking  through  this  at  the  points 
where  digging  was  allowed,  the  Bureau  explorer  discovered,  in  each 
case  at  the  depth  of  from  1  to  3  feet,  skeletons  and  pottery.  In  one 
place  two  skeletons  of  adults  were  found  a  few  feet  apart,  and  close 
by  one  of  a  child.  With  each  adult  skeleton  were  five  pots,  and  Avith 
the  child  one  pot  and  two  toy  vessels;  all  Avere  more  or  less  embedded 
in  ashes,  but  the  bones  Avere  not  charred. 

SeA'eral  separate  house  sites  were  found  in  which  ashes  and  broken 
l)ottery  occurred.  One  of  the  vessels  found  here  is  represented  in  Fig. 
131.  This  was  beneath  the  clay  floor. 

IMr.  B.  B.  Evans  visited  this  county  on  his  archeological  tour  in  1881, 
in  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Times.  He  describes  a  mound  on  the  land  of 
a  Mr.  Sherman,  at  the  head  of  Young’s  lake,  midway  between  Osceola 
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and  I’itinan’s  landing.  The  special  reasons  for  calling  attention  to  it 
here  are  because  of  the  reference  made  by  Mr.  Evans  to  the  supi)osed 
brick  discovered  in  it,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  mound,  shown  in 
Fig.  132,  copied  from  the  Times  of  April  9,  1881,  which,  as  will  be  seen 
elsewhere,  is  almost  identical  with  one  observed  by  Col.  Norris  in 
Phillips  county,  Arkansas  (see  Fig.  145). 


Fio.  131.— Vessel  from  Jackson  raounils,  Mississippi  county,  Arkansas. 


The  dimensions  given  areas  follows:  Altitude  of  the  first  terrace 
11  feet,  Avidth  129  feet,  length  158  feet;  altitude  of  second  terrace  3  feet 
7  inches,  Avidth  GO  feet,  length  93  feet;  altitude  of  third  terrace  G  feet, 
width  03  feet,  length  78  feet. 


Fig.  132. — Tho  Sherman  mound,  Mississippi  county,  Arkansas. 


Digging  into  the  top  he  found,  near  the  surface,  fragments  of  burned 
clay,  which  increased  in  amount  a  little  farther  down,  Avhere  they  formed 
a  layer  apparently  over  the  upper  terrace.  These  lumps  of  burned 
clay,  which  he  snpiiosed  to  be  brick,  are  evidently  the  fragments  of 
plaster  from  the  walls  of  a  tlAvelling,  as  they  were,  in  some  cases,  marked 
AA’ith  the  fluting  else\A’here  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  mounds  of 
Arkansas. 
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INDEPENDENCE  COITNTV. 

The  .siufiice  of  this  eouuty  is  broken  and  liilly,  an<l  is  crossed  from 
llie  northwest  to  the  southeast  by  AVliite  river.  Tlie  ( )il  Trouj^h  bot 
tom  ill  tlie  southwest  part,  where  the  mounds  mentioned  are  situated, 
is  a  rich  alluvial  tract  lyiiiff  along  the  west  side  of  AVhite  river. 


tKi.  13.1.  Engraved  shell  (lUui/con  perver»nm)  from  iiioiiiid,  liidepeiideuce  county,  Arkansas. 


The  only  works  reported  in  this  county  are  two  mounds  near  Akron 
and  {»  miles  northwest  of  Jacksoiiiiort. 
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Tlie  tirst  of  these  is  about  300  feet  in  diameter,  7  feet  iiigh  and  cir¬ 
cular  in  outline.  It  is  covered  over  with  the  graves  of  the  townspeople 
to  its  very  skirts,  and  hence  could  not  be  disturbed.  It  was  ascer¬ 
tained,  however,  that  in  digging  the  graves  numerous  articles  had  been 
found,  among  them  a  very  fine  specimen  of  BKniieonperversum,  engraved, 
which  was  obtained  from  Mr.  M.  A.  Mull,  of  Jacksonport,  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  iMuseum,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  133.  A  figure  or  image  of  some 
kind  made  of  clay  was  taken  out  at  the  same  time  and  sold  to  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Frown  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  also  a  number  of  shell  beads 
which  were  obtained  by  the  Bureau. 

The  second  mound  is  much  smaller,  being  only  about  4  feet  high  and 
.aO  feet  in  diameter.  One  foot  below  the  surface  a  6-iuch  stratum  of 
burnt  clay  was  encountered,  then  5  inches  of  ashes  and  (iharcoal.  The 
base  was  composed  of  clay  and  sand.  Only  a  few  broken  vessels  and 
some  fragments  of  pottery  were  obtained. 
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On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Rindman,  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Jacksonport, 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  bordering  a  slough,  are  evidences  oi  an  ancient 
settlement.  These  consist  of  three  small  mounds  and  patches  of  burned 
clay,  or  “  brick-like  substance,”  as  the  explorer  terms  it,  immediately 
under  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

An  examination  of  this  burnt  clay  showed  it 
to  be  in  jiatches,  forming  a  layer  from  (5  to  10 
inches  thick,  much  of  it  bearing  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  grass,  roots,  and  cane;  occasionally 
mud-daubers’  nests,  burnt  as  hard  as  a  brick, 
were  found  still  sticking  to  it,  from  which  it 
is  evident  that  it  had  formed  the  plastering 
of  dwellings. 

The  mounds  varied  from  15  to  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  18  to  36 


Fio.  134. — Stone  spool  from  mound, 
.Jackson  county,  Arkansas. 


inches  in  height.  In  one,  at  the  bottom,  was  a  hard  burnt  clay  floor, 
very  smooth,  covered  with  ashes;  in  another,  some  broken  pots  with 
ashes,  and  in  the  third  only  ashes. 

One  mile  east  of  Jacksonport,  on  the  banks  of  White  river,  there 
stood,  until  last  year,  a  mound,  but  it  was  carried  away  by  the  flood, 
which  also  washed  off'  the  top  soil  ft’om  the  land  for  a  considerable 
space  around  it,  revealing  fragments  of  pottery,  bones,  stone  imple¬ 
ments,  and  much  burnt  clay  scattered  about  in  patches. 

In  a  mound,  5  feet  high  and  about  30  feet  in  diixmeter,  6  miles  south 
of  Newport,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  two  skeletons  were  found 


lying  in  opposite  directions,  face  down,  and  with  them  two  small  stone 
spools,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  134,  marked  with  copper  stains; 
also  a  shell  pin,  and  a  clay  pipe. 
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( '  u  rr  'r  K  N 1 )  E  N  < '  ( >  t  •  n  t  ^ . 

The  toi)0"rai)lii(*iil  features  of  this  (•ounty  are  similar  to  tliose  of 
Mississippi  eouiity,  which  joins  it  on  the  north.  The  works  in  it  which 
were  examined  are  situated  1  mile  from  Oldham  (formerly  Bradley’s 
landing),  near  the  Mississippi  river,  on  land  belonging  to  the  Bradley 
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estate.  A  view  of  part  of  the  group  is  given  in  Fig.  135,  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  explorer’s  report  on  these  interesting  works  is  veiy  brief. 

The  land  is  not  now  subject  to  overflow,  but  an  examination  of  the 
portion  outside  of  the  field  shows  that  a  stream  formerly  ran  here  and 
that  then  it  was  probably  subject  to  occasional  inundation,  as,  where  it 
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has  not  been  disturbed  by  the  jdow,  the  strata  of  sand  and  vegetable 
remains  are  (juite  distinct.  The  iVIississippi  is  one-fourth  of  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant;  this  land  seems  therefore  to  have  been  made  siiiee  the  river  ran 
by  the  field.  The  old  river  bed  is  i)robably  the  former  channel  of  the 
^Va])panoke  creek  which  now  runs  some  distance  back  of  the  field  in 
which  the  mounds  are  situated.  Many  of  the  trees  on  this  land  are 
5  feet  in  diameter  and  SO  feet  high.  The  human  and  other  remains 
found  in  this  field  are  from  3  to  5  feet  deep.  The  mounds  occupy  the 
highest  i)oint  and  the  greater  the  distance  from  them  the  deeper  are 
the  remains,  as  would  be  the  case  with  deposits  made  by  overflows. 

The  mounds  had  already  been  worked  over,  so  attention  was  turned 
to  the  house  sites  scattered  over  the  area  around  them.  A  number  of 
these  had  also  been  previously  examined,  but  several  remained  undis¬ 
turbed.  As  an  almost  universal  rule,  after  removing  a  foot  or  two  of 
top  soil,  a  layer  of  burnt  clay  in  a  broken  or  fragmentary  condition 
would  be  found,  sometimes  with  impressions  of  grass  or  twigs,  which 
easily  crumbled  but  was  often  hard  and  stamped  apparently  with  an 
implement  made  of  split  reeds  of  comparatively  large  size.  This  layer 
was  in  jdaces  a  foot  thick  and  frequently  burned  to  a  brick  red  or  even 
to  clinkers. 

Below  this,  at  a  depth  of  3  to  5  feet  from  the  surface,  were  more  or 
less  ashes,  and  often  6  inches  of  charred  grass,  immediately  covering 
skeletons.  The  latter  were  found  lying  in  all  directions,  some  with  the 
face  up,  others  with  it  down,  and  others  on  the  side.  With  these  were 
vessels  of  clay,  in  some  cases  one,  sometimes  more. 

From  the  excavations  made  here  about  seventy  whole  vessels  and 
numerous  fragments  were  obtained;  also  rubbing  stones,  hammer 
stones,  celts,  cupped  stones,  horn  and  bone  implements,  etc. 

ST.  FRANCIS  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  this  county  is  (piite  level,  with  the  exception  of  Crow¬ 
ley’s  ridge,  which  runs  through  the  western  ])ortiou  north  and  south. 
East  of  the  ridge  is  the  broad  region  of  alluvial  lands  of  the  White 
and  Mississippi  rivers. 

About  4  miles  southeast  of  Forest  city,  and  near  Crow  creek,  some 
singular  remains  were  discovered,  called  by  the  people  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  the  “  Old  Brick  House,”  or  “  Fort,”  from  the  quantity  of  brick¬ 
like  material  or  burnt  clay  found  there.  These  appear  to  be  house  sites. 
There  are  three  of  them,  rectangular  in  form,  the  larger  one  30  feet 
long  by  10  feet  wide,  consisting  of  a  floor  of  burned  clay  8  inches  thick. 
The  outer  edges  consisted  of  broken  fragments  forming  ridges  and  pre¬ 
senting  the  appearance  of  being  Hie  remnants  of  a  clay  wall  which  had 
fallen  down  during  the  destruction  of  a  building  by  fire.  The  area 
occnjiied  is  about  2  feet  higher  than  the  surrounding  level.  Immedi¬ 
ately  below  the  clay  floor  was  a  layer  of  ashes  Cinches  thick,  and  below 
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this  black  loaiu.  Some  largo  trees  are  growing  on  thes»^  sites,  one  a 
poplar  (tulip  treel’  3  feet  in  diameter  and  100  feet  high. 

The  other  s(piares  have  been  more  or  less  obliterat(“d  by  a  roadway 
made  through  them.  Some  years  ago  a  large  oak  on  one  of  them  was 
blown  down,  revealing  the  bones  of  a.  skeleton,  some  jxdtery,  and  a  pipe. 

Nearby  is  a  mound  10  feet  high,  oblong  in  shape  and  Hat  on  top,  the 
width  of  the  upper  surface  .‘50  feet.  It  consisted  ot  three  strata,  the 
first  or  top  layer  of  soil  about  10  inches  thick;  next  a  layer  of  yellow 
clay  1  foot  thick,  and  the  remainder,  to  the  bottom,  white  clay.  No 
ndics  or  evidences  of  its  having  Ixhui  used  for  burial  ])uri)oses  were 
observed. 

CUOOK’.S  MtU'NU. 

This  is  situated  cm  the  fai  ui  of  (’apt.  W.  J.  Urook,  10  miles  southeast 
of  Forest  city  and  near  the  bank  of  Tunic  creek.  It  is  oval  in  torm, 
408  feet  long,  150  feet  Avide,  and  15  feet  high,  flat  on  top. 

Thorough  examination  was  not  allowed  by  the  owner,  as  it  is  the 
only  retreat  for  his  farm  stock  in  time  of  high  water.  Three  small  pits 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  first  or  top  layer  of  loam  was  about  1  foot 
thick ;  next  below  this  a  layer  of  ashes  of  variable  depth ;  the  remainder, 
to  the  base,  consisted  of  clay.  It  had  been  very  deeply  plowed  and  a 
skeleton  or  tAvo  and  some  ]H)ts  taken  out. 

I.AKK  AXDKRSON  MOUNDS. 

This  group  of  mounds  is  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Anderson  or  INIud  lake, 
some  2  miles  northeast  of  Fore.st  city.  The  largest  one  is  oblong  in 
form,  flat  on  top,  Avith  unusually  steep  sides;  height,  12  feet;  Avidth  on 
top,  30  feet.  Permission  to  excavate  it  was  refu  because  of  the  own¬ 
er’s  wish  to  utilize  it  in  times  of  fre.shets.  Tavo  small  circAilar  mounds 
on  the  immediate  bank  of  the  lake  Avere  comi)osed  of  loam,  clay,  ashes, 
and  burnt,  brick-like  material,  mingled  in  a  confused  mass  by  the  tramp¬ 
ing  of  cattle  in  times  of  high  Avater. 

A  short  distance  from  these  Avere  jAatches  of  burnt  clay,  slightly 
raised  above  the  natural  .surface  t)f  the  ground.  But  they  had  been  so 
badly  cut  up  by  the  passage  of  vehicles,  the  public  road  crossing  di¬ 
rectly  oA’er  them,  that  nothing  satisfactory  could  be  ascertained  in 
reference  to  their  original  form  or  condition. 

RK.MAIN.S  ON  THE  ROBERT  ANDERSON  KAU.M. 

These  are  on  the  bank  of  the  8t.  Francis  rivei',  2  miles  northeast  ot 
those  last  mentioned. 

At  this  place,  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the  St.  Francis  river,  is  a 
projecting  point,  Avhich  was  formei'ly  much  larger,  but  has  been  cut 
away  by  the  river  until  but  a  feAv  feet  of  the  projecting  portion  remain. 
During  this  process  of  wearing  UAvay,  many  .skeletons,  much  pottery, 
and  numerous  stone  implements  have  been  Avashed  out.  The  point  now 


•In  the  South  the  name  “  po|»lHr”  is  universally  applied  to  the  tulip  tree — Ltriodendron  (ulipif^d- 
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j)reseiits  the  ai)i)eaiaiice  shown  in  Fijj;.  L%,  the  squares  iiidieating  the 
remains  of  liouses.  In  this,  1  is  the  St.  Francis  raver;  2,  2,  parts  of  the 
tioors  of  two  rooms  or  houses,  the  rest  liaviuft  h(‘en  washed  away;  3,  a 
complete  square  or  house  door-.  These  squar  es  are  composed,  as  usual, 
of  a  layer  of  hrick-like  substance,  with  the  impi-essions  of  grass  and 
twigs  ill  it.  The  edges  are  all  higher  and  have  a  thicker  layer  of  this 
material  than  the  inner  areas.  The  surface  soil  has  been  washed  away, 
leaving  these  hard  tioors  naked.  This  layer  of  burnt  clay,  except  at 
the  edges,  is  usually  about  H  inches  thick,  rmniediately  beneath  it  is 
a  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  of  about  the  same  thickness,  and  beneath 
this  black  loam.  No.  4  in  the  tigiire  indicates  the  imblic  road,  and  5,  a 
small  clear  space  between  the  sipiare  and  the  river. 

Two  small  circular  mounds  near  by  were  partially  examined.  Per¬ 
mission  for  further  work  in  them  could  not  be  olitained.  In  one  were 


found  burnt  clay  and  ashes  commingled,  the  body  of  the  mound  below 
this  consisting  of  sand.  The  other  contained  no  burnt  clay  <»r  ashes,  the 
to])  layer,  3  fe(‘t  thick,  being  black  loam,  the  remainder  yellow  clay. 

ARKANSAS  C'OITN'TY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  mounds  in  this  state  is  that  called  “the 
Menard  hill”  {a,  Fig.  137,  which  is  a  plat  of  the  group),  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  N.  Menard,  7  miles  west  of  Arkansas  post.  Its  peculiarity  con¬ 
sists  in  its  unu.sual  steepness,  being,  accoi  ding  to  Dr.  Palmer’s  measure¬ 
ment,  oO  feet  high  and  only  150  feet  in  diameter  at  the  l)ase.  It  is 
Hanked  by  two  wings,  indicat'd  at  h  and  c.  The  larger  of  these  wings 
is  150  feet  long,  00  feet  wide,  ami  20  feet  high;  the  smaller  is  75  feet 
long  and  7  feet  high. 

A  slight  examination  of  the  main  mound,  carried  down  only  to  the 
dei)th  of  10  feet,  showanl  that  it  wnis  compo.s(‘d  of  a  mixture  of  sandy 
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loam,  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  clay,  but  tlier(‘  can  be  scarcely  a 
doubt  that  tbe  central  core  is  hard  clay  which  has  lueserved  its  form. 

An  opening  Avas  made  in  the  larger  wing  near  the  top.  After  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  top  layer  of  sandy  loam  G  inches  thick,  a  layer  of  burnt 
clay  of  the  same  thickness  was  reached.  Immediately  below  this  was  a 
layer  of  bui-nt  matting  3  inches  thick,  s<*,attercd  through  which  were 
grains  of  i)arched  corn.  In  an  opening  previously  made  on  tlie  oi)po- 


site  side  of  the  same  wing  a  thick  layer  of  burnt  clay  was  encountered 
and  a  nund)er  of  broken  i)ots  were  found. 

The  small  flat-topped  mounds  d  d  d,  none  of  which  are  more  than  2 
feet  high,  are  i)robably  house  sites.  They  consisted  of  a  top  layer  of 
.soil,  next  a  layer  of  burnt  clay,  and  below  tliis  ashes,  in  which  were 
skeletons  and  i>ottery.  It  was  in  these  house  sites  that  Dr.  Palmer 
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made  the  large  lind  of  pottery  previous  to  las  coiuieetiou  with  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

As  Dr.  ralmer’s  report  of  his  previous  work  has  not  been  published, 

I  copy  from  it  his  remarks  in  regard  to  this  group: 

I  found  that  this  mound  (the  Menard  hill)  had  been  previously  dug  into,  and  I 
learned  that  a  metal  cross  was  found  I  feet  below  the  surface.  A  field  ol  20  acres 
surrounds  it,  in  which  are  numerous  remains  of  ancient  dwellings.  In  these,  ashes 
were  discoveriul  under  a  layer  of  burnt  clay,  which  I  presume  formed  the  roofing  of 
the  dwellings.  Close  to  (under)  the  ashes  a  skeleton  was  usually  found  with  from 
one  to  three  pieces  of  pottery  by  the  side  of  the  skull. 

Tlie  most  important  result  of  the  exploration  was  finding  the  remains  of  a  large 
house.  About  2  feet  under  tlie  surface  was  a  thick  layer  of  hiiriit  clay,  which  prob¬ 
ably  formed  the  roof.  In  tracing  out  the  circumference  a  hard  clay  floor  was  found 
beneath,  and  between  the  two  several  inches  of  ashes,  hut  no  skeletons.  Hiere  weri' 
a  great  many  pieces  of  broken  dishes  so  situated  as  to  lead  one  to  believe  they  were 
on  top  of  the  house  at  the  time  it  was  burned.  When  restored  most  of  these  ves¬ 
sels  proved  to  he  hasin-shaped  howls. 

LEE  COTTNTY. 

The  to])ogi-apliical  features  of  this  county  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
St.  Francis  couuty,  which  joins  it  on  the  north. 

GliEEU’S  MOUND. 

This  is  a  very  regular,  oblong  truncated  or  Hat-topped  mound,  situ¬ 
ated  upon  the  point  of  a  second  or  upper  terrace  of  the  L’Anguille 
river  2  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  St.  Francis.  It  is  rectangu 
lar,  measuring  on  the  top  87  feet  in  length  and  51  feet  in  width  and  is  30 
feet  high;  the  slope  of  the  sides  is  very  steep,  being  about  45°. 

A  shaft  sunk  in  it  near  one  end  some  years  ago  revealed,  as  is  stated 
by  the  parties  who  made  the  exploration,  the  stump  ot  a  small  tree  aud 
a  stake  4  or  5  feet  long  near  the  bottom,  the  former  growing  in  the 
natural  soil.  Layers  of  swamp  mud  and  fire  beds  Avere  found  at  irregu¬ 
lar  distances  through  the  Avhole  depth. 

Permission  to  make  further  exploration  was  not  obtained. 

ancient  DVVEULINO  S1TE.S  AND  CEMETERIES. 

A  careful  examination  was  made  of  the  blufis  and  valleys  both  of  the 
L’Anguille  and  St.  Francis  rivers  above  their  confluence  tor  a  distance 
of  fully  20  miles,  from  which  it  was  found  that  scarcely  a  terrace  or 
hillock  Avas  Avithout  CA  idences  of  ancient  occupancy,  such  as  brick-red 
fire-beds,  charcoal,  ashes,  etc.,  indicating  camps  or  dwellings. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  Priest  and  Forest  fiirms,  Avhere  these 
evidences  appear  in  greatest  abundance,  have  been  noted  for  the 
4unount  of  ancient  pottery  of  superior  (piality  trequently  unearthed  in 
cultivating  the  land  and  recently  by  relic  hunters.  Quite  a  number  ot 
Avhole  vessels  of.  tliis  pottery  Avere  obtained  by  the  Bureau. 
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Tlien*  is  usiiully  siillicieiit  spiwui  bctwecMi  tlu^  hliifi's  and  the  irrefjular 
line  of  hilloeks,  which  slope  off  from  them  to  the  lower  bottoms,  for  a 
roadway.  Tlie  upi)er  or  highest  portion  of  eac^h  hillock  seems  to  have 
been  occupied  as  a  dwelling  place  until  the  accumulatioji  of  dark  earth, 
tire-beds,  and  refuse  material  has  reached  a  depth  of  from  2  to  10  feet, 
which  gradually  thins  out  Avith  the  slope  in  all  directions.  Shafts  and 
trenches  in  these  discdosc'd  the  fact  that  the  material  is  in  irregular 
layers  or  patches,  in  rvliich  are  intermingled  charcoal,  charred  bones  of 
animals,  as  Avell  as  many  split  bones  not  charred,  also  the  never  absent 
stone  chips,  rude  scrapers,  and  other  implements.  0(‘casionally  one  or 
more  human  skeletons  are  found,  always  beneath  a  tire-bed  and 
usually  accompanied  by  pottery.  These  are  genex'ally  in  low,  oblong 
mounds,  where  the  peculiar  color  of  the  earth  indicates  their  presence, 
and  the  uppermost  ones  are  at  a  slight  distance  below  the  surface. 
There  are  often  two  or  three  tiers  of  skeletons,  apparently  deposited 
without  any  other  system  than  simi)ly  to  avoid  overlapping  and  .so  as 
to  arrange  them  parallel  with  each  other  and  at  full  length. 

The  crania,  Avhich  are  not  (;rushed,  vary  greatly,  both  in  size  and 

'  '  » 

form,  but  are  usually  of  the  brachycephalic  type.  ( Iccasionally  one  is 
found  which  shows  very  distinctly  the  etfexds  of  artificial  compression 
of  the  front. 

Many  of  the  skeletons  observed  had  oidy  fragments  of  i)ottery  by  the 
side  of  the  cranium;  some  had  a  vessel,  usually  a  water  bottle;  others 
a  cup,  bowl,  or  other  open-mouthed  vessel,  and,  i)erhaps,  in  addition,  a 
human  or  animal  effigy. 

Col.  iS^orris,  who  made  the  explorations  in  this  locality,  says  that  he 
“  rarely  found  more  than  three  vessels  with  one  skeleton,  and  one  of 
them  was  always  a  water  bottle.  They  were  usually,  but  not  always, 
found  in  the  proper  position  to  contain  water,  food,  or  other  jiresents 
for  the  dead.  I  found  a  number  of  the  bottles  closed  with  stoppers 
made  of  clay,  some  of  the  latter  iu  the  form  of  mullers,  and  others 
simply  rounded  off'  and  made  to  fit;  but  no  relic  of  any  kind  in  these 
bottles;  while,  on  the  contrary,  ixdishing  stones,  shells,  bones  of  birds, 
and  red  paint  were  frequently  found  in  cups,  basins,  and  other  open- 
mouthed  vessels.  Although  .so  siiuilar  iu  general  form  and  finish,  there 
are  often  such  marked  peculiarities  in  the  finish,  color,  or  ornamentation 
of  vessels  of  neighboring  villages  but  a  mile  or  two  apart  as  to  enable 
a  close  observer  to  readily  distinguish  them.  For  instance,  the  Forest 
and  Priest  farms  extend  less  than  2  miles  each,  yet  any  person,  by  close 
observation  could  soon  learn  to  distinguish  the  pottery  found  at  one 
extremity  from  that  obtained  at  the  other.” 

At  one  point  the  skxdl  of  a  skeleton  Avas  found  crushed  beneath  ten 
idatters,  seven  of  AAdiich  Avere  ])laced  edgeAA’ise  above  it  on  one  side  and 
three,  slightly  differing  in  form,  on  the  other.  Most  of  them,  hoAvever, 
fell  to  pieces  on  being  removed. 
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MONROK  COUNTY. 


No  exploratiou.s  were  made  in  this  county,  but  two  large  stone  pipes 
were  obtained,  shown  in  Figs.  138,  131),  140,  and  141,  which  arerepoited 
to  have  been  found  in  the  upper  part  of  a  large  truncated  mound  near 
Clarendon. 

The  former  (Figs,  138-140)  is  of  quartzite,  smoothed  and  partially  pol 
ished,  8  inches  high  to  the  top  of  the  head,  7  inches  long  and  3  inches 
thick.  It  represents  a  kneeling,  naked  iudividtial;  Fig.  138  is  a  side 
view;  Fig.  139  a  front  view,  and  Fig.  140  a  view  of  the  top  of  the  head 
showing  the  carving.  The  latter  (Fig.  141)  is  of  a  species  of  white 


Fig.  138. — Imago  pipe,  Monroe  county,  Arkansas. 

« 

marble,  polished,  4  inches  high,  44  long  and  24  thick,  a  squatting  flguie 
with  pipe  bowl  in  the  lap.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  authenticity 
and  that  they  were  obtained  as  reported. 


PHILLIPS  COUNTY. 

Several  miles  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  St,  Francis  river  valley  are 
included  in  this  county.  In  portions  of  this  stretch,  especially  opposite 
Phillips  bayou,  the  river,  iu  cutting  into  the  high  bottom,  is  constantly 
unearthing  ancient  pottery  and  human  bones,  many  ot  the  latter  being 
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in  such  a  state  of  j)reservation  as  to  indicate'  that  they,  as  well  as  many 
found  on  the  west  side  above  the  bayou,  pertain  to  a  comparativelj' 
modern  period.  It  is  even  stati'd  by  some  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  the 
locality  that  when  first  occnieied  by  the  whites  it  w'as  not  an  unusual 
thinfi’  to  plow  uj)  frafjments  of  bark  boxes  or  collins,  together  with 
bones  and  i)ottery. 

OI,r>  TOWN  WORKS. 

These  are  situated  on  a  sandy  ridge  between  the  Mississip])i  river 
and  Old  Town  lake,  at  the  i)()iut  where  they  mak(‘.  their  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  each  other  ami  near  the 
ancient  outlet  of  the  latter,  which  is 
now  closed  by  the  levee.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  earthen  walls  or  embank¬ 
ments,  mounds,  and  the  saucer¬ 
shaped  dejiressions  supposed  to  be 
house  sites,  as  shown  in  Fig.  142. 
The  works  to  the  left,  marked  a,  con¬ 
sist  of  an  inclosing  wall  surrounding 
a  space  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrant  of  a  circle;  a  large,  trun¬ 
cated,  pyramidal  mound  with  ter¬ 
race  (No.  3  in  the  figure)  and  other 
smaller  conical  or  oval  mounds  and 
numerous  saucer-shaped  house  sites. 
Those  at  the  right  must  have  been 
very  extensive,  but  have  been  to  a 
large  extent  removi'd  for  the  i)ur- 
pose  of  forming  the  levee. 

The  preservation  of  the  wall 
around  the  western  works  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  has,  in  i)art, 
been  utilized  as  a  portion  of  the 
levee. 

Fm.  139.-In.aKe  pipe,  Monroe  county.  Ark.  ^hc  right  and  forming  a 

part  of  the  grou])  marked  b,  is  the 
remnant  of  a  wall  which  extended  from  the  old  bank  of  the  river  400 
feet  diagonally  toward  the  head  of  the  former  outlet  of  the  lake  and 
terminated  in  a  small  rectangular  iuclosun^  15  by  30  feet. 

Whether  this  wall  and  inclosure  are  wholly  the  work  of  aborigines 
or  iiartly  of  the  whites  is  a  question  the  Bureau  assistant  was  unable 
to  decide,  but  thought  the  latter  view  possible.  Judging  from  the  size 
and  rectangular  form  of  the  work.  According  to  local  tradition  they 
were  built  by  Moscosa  and  the  remnant  of  I)e  Soto’s  army  wdiile  pre¬ 
paring  their  brigantines  for  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Much  of  mound  No.  2  has  been  removed  for  levee  purposes,  but 
traces  of  the  edges  still  remaining  prove  it  to  have  been  (iOO  feet  long 
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and  about  200  broad  at  its  gn'atest  width  and  oval  in  form.  Its  height, 
however,  was  only  some  8  or  10  teet.  It  appeared  trom  inhumation 
obtained  that  it  eontained  from  one  to  three  tiers  of  skeletons  and  that 
several  huudr<*d  vessels  of  elay  have  af  different  times  b(‘en  taken 
from  it.  From  the  excavations  made  by  the  Bureau  assistant  in  the 
remnants  it  was  ascertained  that  it  was  built  ot  the  suiioundiug  soil, 
with  the  usual  admixture  of  fire-beds,  charcoal  and  ashes.  Several 
skeletons  were  unearthed  and  some  vessels  obtained,  one  ot  which  is 
*  shown  in  Fig.  143.  Tliese  skeletons  were  uniformly  buried  at  full  length 
upon  their  backs  or  sides  wdthout  regard  to  the  (*ardinal  points  and  a 
numberof  them  in  bark  coffins,  which  were  unmistakably  of  cypress  and 
in  no  way  differing  from  others  found  near  the  surface  and  supposed  to 
l>e  intrusive  burials  of  modern  Indians.  In  one  of  these  was  a  water  bot¬ 
tle  close  by  the  side  of  the  skull. 


FlO.  140. Imaj:o  pipe,  Monroe  Fio.  141. — Image  pipe,  Monroe  county,  Arkiin.sas. 

county,  Arkansas. 

Mound  No.  3,  in  the  large  inclosure  (u),  is  a  truncated  pyramid,  nearly 
square,  fiO  feet  long  by  80  in  width  at  the  base;  the  first  or  lower  plat¬ 
form  is  4  feet  high,  and  forms  a  terrace  30  feet  wide  on  two  connecting 
sides  of  the  mound  proper;  this  rises  8  feet  above  this  terrace,  and  is 
50  by  00  feet  at  its  base  and  20  by  30  feet  on  the  flat  top.  It  is  shown 
in  Fig.  144  restored  {a  the  elevation  and  h  the  ground  plan).  Excava¬ 
tions  were  made,  but  nothing  of  interest  was  revealed. 

There  was,  as  usual,  a  space  fronting  this  mound  destitute  ot  the 
circular  house  siti^s.  Excavations  in  the  house  sites  reveahnl  the  usual 
fire-bed,  charcoal,  and  fragments  of  ])ottery. 


UAKNEY  MOUND. 

This  singular  and  interesting  earthwork  is  shown  in  Fig.  145,  a 
the  ground  plan  and  b  the  elevation.  As  will  be  seen,  it  consists 
of  airoval  iilatform  constricted  near  the  middle  so  as  to  apiiear  like  twai 
conjoined,  uneipial  circles,  the  larger  of  which  is  surmounted  by  an  oval 
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truncated  mound.  The  platform  average.s  throughout  about  15  feet 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  end  being  about  200  feet  and  of  the 
larger  .‘138  feet.  The  mound  ri.ses  about  20  feet  above  the  idatform  or 
terrace  and  is  flat  on  top,  its  larger  diaimder  hen*  being  108  feet. 

The  whole  is  entirely  surround- 
(*d,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  by 
a  ditch  varying  in  depth  from  10 
to  15  feet  and  in  width  from  50 
to  75  feet. 

Excavations  made  at  points 
on  the  summit  and  sides,  both 
of  the  mound  proper  and  plat¬ 
form,  brought  to  light  i)atches 
or  beds  of  clay  burnt  to  a  brick 
red. 
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This  is  the  name  given 
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to  a 

group  a  mile  di.stant  from  the 
Barney  mound,  just  described. 
The  mounds  are  all  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  conical  or  oval  form,  except 
the  largest  one  of  the  group, 
which  is  flat  on  top  and  sur- 
mount(*d  near  one  end  by  an¬ 
other  small  hemispherical 
mound,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14G. 
This  is  oval  in  outline,  the 
longer  diameter  (at  the  base) 
247  feet,  and  the  shorter  nearly 
200  feet;  height  of  the  platform 
or  terrace  20  feet,  the  longer 
diameter  on  the  top  150  feet,and 
the  shorter  00.  The  little  mound 
on  the  top  is  about  50  feet  in 
diameter,  ofeet  high,  and  round¬ 
ed  off  in  the  ordinary  Torm.  On 
the  terrace  are  the  ruins  of  a 
modern  house  and  barn  overgrown  by  brush  and  small  trees.  A  very 
heavy  tire-bed  was  found  immediately  below  the  surface  of  the  upper 
mound ;  others  were  also  found  at  various  points  on  the  terrace  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  main  mound. 

Near  the  surface  of  another  mound,  the  next  in  size,  was  a  bed 
of  clay  burned  to  a  brick  red,  and  so  hard  that  it  could  not  be  cut 
with  a  spade,  but  had  to  be  undermined  and  taken  out  in  blocks  like 
irregular  brick.s.  A  jxuTion  of  this  was  removed  and  an  excavation 
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made  tliroiifjli  chan-oal,  ashes,  and  Hakes  of  mortar  burned  to  a  bright 
brick  red,  but  retaining  the  easts  of  the  stems  of  grass  and  cane.  Two 
feet  below  this  was  another  tire-bed. 

DESHA  COUNTY. 

This  county,  which  lies  along  the  Mississippi  and  includes  the  months 
of  Arkansas  and  White  rivers,  is  e)nbraced  in  the  ^Mississippi  alluvial 
region  of  the  state. 

Fig.  147  represents  a  mound  situated  on  a  level  bottoni  I  mile  north 
of  Arkansas  city.  It  is  IbS  feet  long,  72  feet  wide  on  toj),  and  12  feet 
high.  There  is  a  slope  of  about  35  feet  at  the  east  end,  produced  by  a 


Fig.  14‘3. — Pottery  vessel  from  Old  Town  works. 


slide  which  carried  down  some  of  the  nj)per  level.  During  the  over¬ 
flow  of  1882,  which  was  of  xinusual  height,  the  top  of  this  mound  was 
never  less  than  5  feet  above  the  water.  It  has,  on  this  account,  been 
utilized  as  a  burying  ground  by  the  citizens  of  Arkansas  City,  where 
they  bring  their  dead  in  boats  in  times  of  overHow. 

A  conical  mound  at  Walnut  lake  station,  40  feet  in  diameter  and  8 
feet  high,  was  composed  wholly  of  sandy  loam.  Fig.  148  represents 
an  ancient  fort  on  what  is  known  as  the  Turner  Place.”  It  is  neai 
the  Arkansas  river,  which  formerly  ran  within  400  yards  ot  tliis  forti¬ 
fication.  Although  evidently  constrinded  by  whites  its  history  is 
unknown  to  the  people  of  that  seidion,  who  have  the  usual  tiadition  of 
its  being  the  \vork  of  De  Soto  and  his  army.  It  was  probably  built 
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by 'the  ]<>eucli  to  jiiotect  a  tiadinjj  i»o.st.  As  coiilinnab)ry  of  this 
theory  there  is  a  ridfje  near  by  on  which  are  found  the  indications  of 
houses  such  as  were  built  by  the  whites. 


Fig.  144. — Mound  No.  3,  Old  Town  work.s. 


Trees  a  foot  through  were  cut  from  it  twenty-two  years  ago;  but  Dr. 
Palmer  Avas  informed  by  ]\Ir.  Bezzell,  Avho  lives  near  by,  that  thirty-six 
years  ago  the  trees  now  growing  on  the  new-made  lands  along  the  river 
some  of  which  are  3  feet  in  diameter,  were  small  saplings. 


r  lo.  145. — Ground  plan  and  elevation  of  the  Barney  mound.  Phillips  county.  Arkansas. 


The  fort  is  squart*,  measuring  150  yards  from  side  to  side.  On  the 
west  side  extends  a  graded  or  covered  pathway  a  distance  of  250  yards, 
ending  near  tlie  former  bank  of  the  river.  The  height  of  the  wall  of  the 
fort  is  at  in  esent  4  feet.  I  n  one  corner,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  is  a  hole 
G  feet  deep  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  magazine. 
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The  articles  picked  up  here  from  time  to  time  and  found  in  the  pro 
cess  of  cultivating  the  soil  belong  both  to  the  days  of  the  lirst  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  county  and  to  very  modern  times.  They  are  thimldes, 
jiipes,  brf)ken  dishes,  parts  of  pistols  and  guns,  ])ieces  ot  silver  coin, 
lU’obably  used  as  gun-sights,  a  Chinese  coin,  a  toy  pistol  of  stone,  arti¬ 
cles  of  Indian  origin,  stone  bullet  molds,  etc.  The  remains  of  an  old 
forge  were  uncON’ered  here  a  few  years  ago. 

THE  WYENN  MOUNDS. 

This  is  a  grou]>  of  mounds  situated  on  the  bank  of  Mound  lake,  Id 
miles  from  the  present  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river.  The  large  one  is 
18  feet  high,  oval  in  form,  flat  on  top,  and  130  feet  long,  exclusive  of 
the  apron-like  appendage  at  one  end,  which  is  140  feet  long,  00  feet 
wide,  and  3  feet  high.  As  this  is  used  as  a  graveyard  it  could  not  be 
explored  nor  was  permission  granted  to  examine  the  others  which  are 
small  and  of  the  usual  conical  form. 


I'lQ.  146. — Koger’s  mound,  rhillii)s  county,  Arkansas. 


CHOCTAW  MOUND. 

This  is  a  small  circular  mound,  10  feet  high  and  40  feet  in  diameter, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  Choctaw  bayou  and  Walnut  lake.  It  was 
found  by  excavation  to  consist  of  a  top  layer  of  sandy  loam  1  foot  thick 
and  the  remainder,  to  the  base,  of  hard  tough  clay.  No  charcoal,  ashes, 
or  other  evidences  of  occupancy  or  use,  save  a  few  fragments  of  pottery, 
were  discovered  in  it. 

Near  this  point  there  are  evidences  of  two  ancient  trails  running  in 
different  directions. 

DREW  COUNTY. 

THE  TAYLOR  MOUNDS. 

This  interesting  group  is  located  on  the  land  ot  Hr.  J.  M.  Taylor,  4 
miles  west  of  Winchester  railroad  station.  A  view  showing  the  larger 
portion  of  the  group  is  given  in  Fig.  149.  It  consists  of  several  com¬ 
paratively  large  mounds,  of  the  usual  conical  form,  several  small 
mounds,  and  numerous  slight  elevations  which  are  supposed  to  be 
house  sites.  There  is  one  large  mound,  with  fiat  top  and  ten  ace,  not 
shown  in  the  figure,  which  is  30  feet  high.  The  others  range  from  5  to 
14  feet  in  height. 

Along  the  left  margin  of  the  field,  not  shown  in  tlu^  figure,  is  a  row 
of  what  are  believed  to  be  artifical  ponds  made  by  removing  the  dirt 
for  the  mounds. 
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The  mounds  and  house  sites  had  been  opened  ami  rilled  of  their 
treasures  previous  to  the  visit  of  the  Bureau  afjent;  but  he  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  obtaining  from  the  owner  of  the  property,  Dr.  Tayloi',  several 
tine  si)ecimens  of  pottery  taken  out  of  them.  Some  of  these  have  been 
figured  by  IVlr.  Holmes. 


THK  TILLER  MOUND. 

This  mound,  of  the  ordinary  conieal  form,  fi  feet  high  and  rather  less 
than  oO  feet  in  diameter,  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Tiller, 
miles  southwest  of  Winehester  station.  It  was  found,  by  the  thorough 
excavation  made,  to  bo  composed  of  sandy  soil  similar  to  that  of 
the  surrounding  ground,  with  a  single,  lieavy  layei’  of  human  bones, 
pottery,  etc.,  closely  packed  in  a  confused  mass.  This  layer  was  struck 
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at  the  depth  ot  1  foot  from  tlie  surface  of  tlio  luoiiud  and  proved  to  be 
soinethiiifT  over  2  feet  thick  in  the  center  but  thinner  toward  the  mar¬ 
gins. 

The  skeletons  lay  in  every  direction  and  without  any  noticeable  order; 
in  many  cases  the  bones  of  one  body  lay  across  those  of  another.  It 
was  diflicult,  in  fact  impossible  in  some  ca.ses,  to  trace  the  difterent 
skeletons.  Fifty-eight  skulls  were  observed  and  sutlicient  bones  to  cor¬ 
respond  therewith.  The  pots  and  otlier  vessels  of  eday  were  scattered 
irregularly  through  the  deposit,  but  always  near  to  and  apparently 
associated  M'ith  some  cranium.  Near  one  head  were  four  pots,  clo.se  by 
another  two  i>ots  and  a  pipe,  and  one  or  more  by  others.  Several  mus¬ 
sel  shells  were  obtained,  generally  near  the  heads,  and  two  turtle  shells 


were  discovered  inside  of  a  pot,  but  no  burnt  clay,  charcoal,  or  ashes 
were  found  in  or  about  the  mound.  Twenty-three  whole  vessels,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pipes,  shells,  animal  bones,  etc.,  were  obtained  here. 


LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

A  mound  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Felix  Smith,  and  another  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  J.  1).  Adams,  both  in  K.  7  W.,  were  examined  and  found  to  be 
composed  of  a  top  layer  of  loam  and  the  rest  of  hard,  stiff  clay.  No 
burnt  clay,  charcoal,  ashes,  fragments  of  pottery,  or  bones  were  ob¬ 
served  in  either.  One  was  7  feet  high  and  1)0  feet  in  diameter,  the  other 
20  feet  high  and  00  feet  in  diameter. 

Another  group  of  small,  conical  mounds  is  situated  near  Ileckatoo,  in 
which  burnt  clay  or  brick-like  material  was  observed,  msually  about  18 
12  ETII - 10 
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inches  under  the  soil.  Hroken  pottery  and  some  rude  stone  implements 
were  also  found ;  but  a  thorough  examination  was  not  allowed,  as  the 
held  was  covered  with  cotton. 


.TEFFEUSON  COl'NTY. 


A  mound  on  land  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Suuggs,  1  ndle  south 

of  Garrettson’s  landing, 
was  explored.  This  was 
composed  wholly  of  sand 
exeei)t  the  thin  layer  of 
surface  soil.  No  speci¬ 
men  of  any  kind  nor  any 
indications  of  life  or  use 
were  discovered  in  it,  yet 
its  form  and  appearance 
were  such  as  to  show 

7. 

I  clearly  that  it  was  artifi- 
I  eial.  Height,  10  feet; 

1  diameter,  40  feet. 

I  A  group  of  three  fine 
I  conical  mounds,  some- 
I  thing  over  a  mile  north 
of  of  Liinvood  station,  was 
I  visited,  but  as  they  were 
"  covered  with  graves  iier- 
mission  to  excavate  them 
^  could  not  be  obtained. 
H  The  average  height  is 
i  about*  15  feet,  the  three 
^  being  very  nearly  (tf  the 
^  same  si/.e  and  form. 

A  short  distance  from 
these,  on  the  Houson 
farm,  are  two  other  tu¬ 
muli  of  similar  form,  one 
25  and  the  other  30  feet 
high,  but  being  also  cov¬ 
ered  with  graves,  dig¬ 
ging  was  luohibited. 
Excavations  for  the 
graves  do  not  appear  to  have  brought  to  light  any  pottery,  bones,  or 
burnt  clay. 


THK  CLAYTON  MOUNDS. 


This  group,  situated  on  the  lands  of  Hon.  Powell  Clayton,  in  Sec.  36 
T.  G  S.,  K.  7  W.,  and  16  miles  southeast  of  I’ine  Bluff,  consists  of  four 
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mounds.  The  most  iiiteresting  of  these  is  obloug  iu  siiape,  rectangu¬ 
lar,  125  feet  long  exclusive  of  the  terrace  or  apron-like  extension,  65 
feet  broad,  and  30  feet  higli,  and  resembles  the  following,  shown  in 
Plate  IX.  It  is  used  by  the  neighborhood  as  a  burying  ground,  and 
hence  could  not  be  disturbed. 

THK  UK  .SOTO  .MOUND. 

The  mound,  which  is  shown  in  PI.  ix,  is  on  the  land  of  Mr.  11.  (J. 
De  Priest,  13  miles  southeast  of  Pine  Bluff’  and  2^  miles  northwest  of 
the  Clayton  mound,  which  it  resembles  in  form  but  exceeds  in  magni¬ 
tude.  It  is  60  feet  high  at  the  west  end,  but  somewhat  less  at  the  end 
to  which  the  terrace  is  attached;  the  top,  which  is  flat,  as  represented 
in  the  figure,  is  144  feet  long  by  110  in  width  (exclusive  of  the  terrace); 
back  of  the  mound  (from  the  hou.se)  is  a  large  excavation,  now  a  pond, 
from  which  the  earth  was  taken  for  its  construction.  A  part  of  the  top 
is  idanted  iu  forest  trees;  the  rest  is  iu  cultivation. 

It  is  known  iu  this  locality  as  the  “De  Soto  mound”  from  current 
tradition  that  this  distinguished  explorer  camped  here  for  some  time. 

PULASKI  COUNTY. 

THE  KNAPP  MOUNDS. 

These  works  form,  without  doubt,  the  most  interesting  group  iu  the 
state,  and,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  United  States.  A 
plat  of  the  group  and  surrounding  wall  is  given  in  PI.  x,  and  a  sketch 
in  I’l.  IX.  They  are  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  (lilbert  Knapp  and 
directly  on  the  east  bank  of  Mound  lake,  a  crescent-shaped  bayou,  16 
miles  southeast  of  Little  Rock. 

As  seen  by  reference  to  the  plat,  the  area  inclosed  by  the  wall  is 
oblong,  or  somewhat  oval,  the  length  north  and  south  about  170  rods, 
and  width  east  and  west,  80  to  85  rods,  containing  85  acres.  The  wall 
appears  to  have  formed  the  defense  on  three  .sides,  the  lake  being- 
relied  on  for  protection  on  the  fourth. 

The  lake  is  3  miles  long  and  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide.  The 
field,  in  which  the  group  is  situated,  is  from  2  to  6  or  8  feet  above 
average  water  level,  and  has  been  under  cultivation  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  The  surrounding  earthen  wall  reaches  5  or  6  feet  in  height 
where  best  pre.served,  but  where  mo.st  reduced  by  cultivation  is  about 
obliterated.  It  is  a  little  over  a  mile  iu  length  and  starts  at  the  very 
margin  of  the  lake  on  the  south,  circles  around  the  field,  and  comes 
to  the  lake  again  on  the  north  side.  It  is  broken  in  three  places,  as 
shown  on  the  plan.  In  two  places  deep  trenches,  probably  of  artificial 
origin,  pass  through  the  wall.  They  contain  water  for  the  greater  ])art 
of  the  year.  The  other  opening  is  not  complete  and  may  have  been 
cut  for  a  roadway  by  the  whites.  Tlie  curve  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  wall  is  very  even,  but  near  the  middle  portion  there  is  a  slight  re- 
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verse  curve  some  liuudreds  of  feet  in  leufjth  and  the  southern  sejjmeut 
is  quite  uneven. 

In  1844,  the  period  of  the  jfreatest  overHow  known  in  this  section, 
these  mounds  were  clear  of  the  water,  and  it  is  said  that  manj  people 
came  here  for  safety,  briiiffinji'  their  household  effects  and  stock  with 
theju. 

The  largest  mound  (u,  PI.  x.)  is  48  feet  high,  280  feet  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  150  feet  wide.  The  nearly  level  summit  is  about  50 
feet  wide  by  00  long.  The  whole  surface  is  densely  covered  by  forest 
trees  and  undergrowth.  The  slopes  are  even  and  rather  steep,  about 
;35  or  40  degrees.  It  stands  in  front,  a  little  to  the  right,  in  Plate  ix. 
Permission  was  given  by  the  owner  to  sink  a  shaft  into  this  mound. 
After  descending  10  feet  the  clay  became  so  hard  that  the  ^^o^■k  was 
abandoned.  The  first  2  feet  i)assed  through  consisted  of  vegetable 
mold,  in  which  were  some  animal  bones  and  fragments  of  pottery;  then 
8  feet  of  sandy  loam  mixed  with  clay,  the  proportion  of  clay  increasing 
until  at  this  depth  it  became  wholly  clay,  exceedingly  hard  and  tough. 
A  tunnel  was  carried  in  the  side  for  10  feet  with  a  like  result.  No 
brick-like  substance  was  found  in  it  anywhere. 

Mound  h,  the  second  in  size,  is  oblong  and  slightly  rectangular  in 
outline.  The  slopes  are  gentle,  save  where  interfered  with  by  the  plow, 
which  has  encroached  upon  the  base  at  the  sides  and  ends.  The  base 
measures  about  175  by  200  feet,  and  the  height  is  38  feet.  A  shaft  8 
feet  sciuare  and  10  feet  deep  was  sunk  in  the  top,  showing  the  first  2 
feet  to  be  a  black,  waxy  clay  or  muck,  and  the  rest  of  the  distance 
a  yellow,  greasy  clay.  Nothing  Avas  observed  except  tAvo  fine  quartz 
crystals  2  feet  beneath  the  surfiicc  and  some  fragments  of  pottery. 
The  top  is  about  80  by  100  feet  in  extent,  and  has  been  used  as  a 
garden  for  a  number  of  years.  Fifty  feet  from  the  base  is  a  shallow 
depression  about  200  feet  long  and  150  in  width  which  is  now  OAW- 
groAvn  with  trees  and  underbrush.  This  contains  water  during  a  part 
of  the  year  and  may  luiA’e  been  excavated  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
to  contain  a  Avater  supply. 

Mounds  c,  d,  and  e  lie  to  the  southeast  of  the  large  one.  The  largest 
of  those  (c)  is  12  feet  high,  about  100  feet  long  and  90  feet  broad  at  the 
base.  A  shaft  11  feet  deep  Avas  made  in  the  center  of  it.  For  the  first 
4  feet  it  passed  through  sandy  loam,  AA-ith  here  and  there  a  piece  of 
pottery  and  an  animal  bone;  at  the  depth  of  5  feet,  in  yellow  sand 
Avhich  continued  for  3  feet,  aa'us  a  broken  pot;  at  a  depth  of  <  feet  the 
sand  became  A^ery  Avet  and  continued  so  to  the  bottom.  Nothing  else 
Avas  found. 

Mound  (I  is  5  feet  high,  about  100  feet  long,  and  75  feet  Avide  at  the 
base.  In  four  ])laces  Avere  patches  of  burnt  clay,  doubtless  the  remains 
of  former  dAvelliugs;  in  five  other  places  were  dejmsits  of  ashes  and 
human  bones,  but  no  burnt  clay.  These  Avere  gemwally  li  or  2  feet 
below  the  imiiit  reached  by  the  ploAV  iii  cultivating  the  soil.  In  these 
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places  a  few  stone  implements  were  obtained,  one  of  wliicli  is  shown 
in  Fig,  loO;  also  a  small  Catholic  medal  of  copper.  Ten  other  monnds, 
in  most  cases  very  much  reduced  by  the  plow,  were  observed.  The  cir¬ 
cular  mounds  range  from  2  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  from  25  to  lOO  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  oblong  ones  are  from  40  to  350  feet  in  length.  All 
bear  evidence  of  having  been  used  as  residence  sites,  as  i)ottery,  stone 
tools  and  the  refuse  of  chipped  stonework  are  found  associated  with 
them. 

THIBAVLT  MOI’NnS. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Thibault,  8  miles  southeast  of  Little  Rock, 
are  a  number  of  small  mounds  averaging  only  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  height  and  IS  feet  in  diameter.  These  belong  to  the  class  “house 


riu.  150. — stone  iiiii)lt'ment  from  Knapp  group. 


sites,”  as  examination  showed  that,  under  a  top  layer  of  soil  1  foot  thick, 
a  layer  of  burnt  clay  was  always  to  be  found;  immediately  beneath  this 
a  layer  of  ashes  with  which  human  remains  and  pottery  were  u.sually 
associated. 

They  had  been  partially  rifled  of  their  contents  by  the  owner  of  the 
ground,  who,  however,  kindly  donated  most  of  the  specimens  to  the 
Bureau,  some  of  Avhich  are  represented  in  Mr.  Holmes’s  ])apers. 

SALINE  COUNTY. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  1).  Chidester,  3  miles  southeast  of  Benton,  is  a 
space  of  about  10  acres  covered  with  house  sites  in  which  an*  the  usual 
layers  of  burnt  clay,  ashes,  human  bones,  etc.  They  however  had 
already  been  exi)lored. 
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llt’ClIKS  MOT'NI). 

Thi.s  work,  a  .sketch  of  whicli  is  y:iveii  in  Fifj.  lol,  is  situated  ou  the 
farm  of  Mi-,  (ieorge  Hughes,  .‘5  miles  .southwest  of  Benton  and  within 
100  yard.s  of  Saline  river,  though  the  bank  was  formerly  within  50  feet 
of  it.  Some  low  mounds,  probably  house  sites,  formerly  surrounded  it, 
but  they  have  been  reraov(“d.  In  these  were  skeletons,  ])ottery  and 
stone  implements  under  ashes  and  burnt  clay. 


The  large  work  yet  remaining  consists  of  two  parts,  the  mound 
proper,  which  is  somewhat  circular  and  a  wing  or  extension  on  one  side. 
The  former  is  25  feet  high,  flat  on  top,  124  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base 
and  54  on  the  toj).  The  wing,  Avhich  runs  northeast,  is  about  120  feet 
long,  80  teet  broad  at  theimint  where  it  Joins  the  mound  and  .54  at  the 
northea.st  end,  the  height  varying  from  10  to  12  feet. 
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A  shaft,  10  feet  deep,  in  the  eeuter  (tf  the  iiiouiid  reached  the  hard 
core  witliout  bringing  to  light  any  relics,  clay,  aslies  or  bones.  At 
several  places  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  wing,  layers  of  burnt  clay  were 
fonnd  at  the  depth  of  2  feet  from  the  surface  and,  under  each,  a  layer 
of  ashes  and  charcoal.  At  four  points  charcoal  and  ashes  occurred, 
but  without  the  layer  of  burnt  clay.  Xo  human  remains  or  indica¬ 
tions  of  them  were  observed. 

CLARK  COTTNTY. 

WORKS  ON  SALINK  ItAYOC. 

According  to  tradition,  when  this  section  was  first  visited  by  the 
white  settlers,  the  Indians  were  discovered  here  making  salt.  They  were 
driven  away  by  the  whites,  who,  for  many  years,  made  salt  here,  and 
during  the  war  the  Confederate  government  utiliz«‘d  tlie  saline  waters 
for  the  same  imrpose. 

There  are  numerous  salt  wells  and  remains  of  evaporators  and  also 
several  round  mounds  of  small  size.  Those  explored  were  vei-y  similar 
to  one  another;  in  each  was  a  top  layer  of  soil,  then  a  layer  of  burnt 
clay,  and  beneath  this,  ashes.  One,  about  3  feet  high,  consisted  of  a 
top  layer  of  loam  2  feet  thick,  then  4  inches  of  burnt  clay,  and  beneath 
this  5  or  d  inches  of  ashes.  In  the  last  were  parts  of  a  skeleton  and  a 
bowl. 

The  strata  in  another  mound,  about  4  feet  high,  were  as  follows :  Top 
layer,  2  feet  of  black  soil;  next,  5  inches  of  burnt  clay,  and  below  this, 
8  or  9  inches  of  ashes,  resting  on  a  hard  clay  floor  inches  thick  and 
5  feet  in  diameter.  Specimens  of  this  floor  were  obtained. 

THE  TRIGGS  .MOUND. 

This  is  a  small  mound  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Triggs,  4  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Arkadelphia,  on  the  bank  of  Caddo  creek.  It  Avas  partially 
washed  away  by  the  overflow  of  the  creek,  bringing  to  light  two  layers 
of  burnt  clay,  ashes,  and  human  bones,  together  with  pottery  and  stone 
implements.  The  Bureau  agent  was  fortunate  enough  to  And  it  in  this 
condition,  and  before  the  things  had  been  carried  away.  Among  the 
specimens  of  pottery  found  here  are  the  following : 

Fig.  152,  an  ornamented  water-bottle,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  kind  ever 
obtained. 

Fig.  153,  a  fiat-bottomed  jar  of  juiusnal  shape,  partly  broken. 

Another  mound  on  the  same  farm  was  examined.  This  Avas  9  feet 
high  with  a  wing  on  one  side  6  feet  high,  and  another  on  the  opjiosite 
side 4  feet  high.  Three  e.xca\mtions  in  the  main  portion  shoAved  it  to  be 
composed  entirely  of  loam,  Avithout  a  trace  of  fire,  burial  or  relics  of  any 
kind.  Taa'o  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  AA'ings  AV’ere  traces  of  ashes 
and  burnt  clay. 

Two  others  opened  Avere  compo.sed  entirely  of  ashes  and  yelloAV  clay; 
no  relics. 
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OUACHITA  COUNTY, 


Tlie  only  exi)lor<Ttions  made  in  this  county  ^Yerc  of  sonic,  jtroups  near 
Canulcn. 

About  d  miles  north  of  Uamden,  in  Sec.  h,  T.  13  S.,  It.  17  W'.,  on  the 
riles  plantation,  is  a  group  comsisting  of  one  largi^  and  two  small 
mounds.  It  formerly  contained  another,  which  has  been  dug  away  to 
aid  in  filling  a  railroad  embankment.  The  plantation  ou  which  they 
arc*  situated  has  been  in  cultivation  for  thirty  years  or  more.  The  soil 
is  a  reddish,  sandy  loam,  not  very  productive,  and  subject  to  occasional 


Flo.  152.— An  ornamented  -water  bottle,  Clark  county, 
Arkan-sas. 


Fio.  153. — FI  at -bottomed  jar,  Clark 
county,  Arkansas. 


overflows.  Broken  bones,  small  pieces  of  pottery,  broken  stone  imple¬ 
ments,  and  mussel  shells  lie  scattered  over  the  surface.  A  few  ])itted 
stones,  a  number  of  arrowheads,  a  jiestle  or  two,  and  a  stone  celt  were 
also  found  on  the  surface.  . 

A  plat  of  the  group  and  its  immediate  surroundings  is  shown  in  Fig. 
154.  As  will  be  seen  by  this,  the  largest  of  the  three  mounds  stands 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  slough.  It  is  oblong,  and  nearly  flat  on  top,  12 
feet  high,  length  on  the  fop,  east  and  west,  70  feet,  and  ividth  00  feet. 
Abutting  against  it  on  the  east  end  is  a  long,  apron-like  extension  run¬ 
ning  out  for  175  feet,  100  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  high.  Both  mound  and 
tiu  race  ai  e  com])o.sed  of  sandy  loam,  but  the  latter  is  much  harder  and 
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firmer  thaii  the  former.  As  the  mound  is  u.sed  at  the  present  time  for  a 
burying  place,  permission  was  granted  to  sink  oidy  a  single  shaft  in  it, 
which  revealed  nothing  worthy  ot  notice. 

Mound  Ko.  2,  situated  about  200  yards  south  of  the  large  mound  (No. 
1),  is  circular  in  form,  2  feet  high,  and  25  feet  in  diameter.  A  thorough 


excavation  showed  that  the  upper  portion  to  the  depth  of  14  inches  con. 
sisted  of  sand  similar  to  that  of  the  surrounding  surface,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  to  the  depth  of  9  inches,  of  rich  black  loam.  In  the  latter  Avere  three 
much  decayed  skeletons,  the  head  of  one  toward  the  east,  that  of  an-^ 
other  north,  and  that  of  the  third  west.  No  relics  of  any  kind  were 
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observed,  tliougli  some  fragments  of  jmttery  were  picked  up  froju  the 
surface,  whicli  had  probably  been  turned  out  by  tlie  jdow. 

No.  3,  about  tlie  same  size  as  No.  2,  though  carefully  explored,  re¬ 
vealed  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

Another  conical  mound  near  this  group,  35  feet  in  diameter  and  3i 
feet  high,  was  also  examined.  It  was  composed  of  loose,  black  loam, 
through  which  were  scattered  fragments  of  i)ottery  and  mussel  shells. 
In  the  south  side*,  at  a  depth  of  2i  feet,  was  a  Are  bed  about  10  feet  in 
dianx'ter  and  G  inches  thick.  This  was  covered  with  ashes,  charcoal, 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  mussel  shells.  In  the  south  side,  at  the 
depth  of  3  feet,  was  a  single  skeleton,  by  which  lay  a  broken  clay  i)ij»e. 
An  oak  tree,  3  feet^in  diameter,  stands  on  this  mound. 

About  150  feet  east  ot  the  last  mound  is  a  small  circular  tumulus 
with  a  riat  top.  This  was  composed  throughout  of  very  hard,  dry,  yel- 
loAV  clay,  but  contained  no  indications  of  burial,  no  evidences  of  fire,  nor 
relic  of  any  kind.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  the  form  and  ma¬ 
terial  render  it  more  than  probable,  judging  by  what  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  in  regard  to  the  mounds  of  this  state,  that  it  was  built  for  a 
house  site,  and  hence,  according  to  the  rule,  should  have  contained  fire- 
beds  and  ashes.  Possibly  it  was  the  site  of  a  baracao  or  storehouse,  or 
was  built  for  a  house  site,  but  not  used. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  exploratiojis  in  this  state  were  confined  to  Washita,  Catahoula, 
and  Tensas  parishes. 

THE  I'ARGOCD  (5KOUP. 

This  group,  located  in  Washita  ])arish,  consists  of  two  mounds  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  point  of  land  between  Washita  ri^  er  and  Chanviu  bayou. 
The  larger  one,  about  28  feet  high  and  flat  on  top,  has  had  the  sides 
cut  away  to  obtain  material  for  repairing  the  road  that  runs  by  its  base. 
From  this  (as  permission  to  ex])lore  it  was  refused)  it  was  ascertained 
that  it  consists  of  several  strata ;  first,  a  toj)  layer,  2  feet  thick,  of  black 
sandy  soil,  next  15  inches  of  yellow  sand  and  black  loam  intermi.xed; 
then  18  inches  of  black  sandy  loam;  next  2  feet  of  yellow  sand,  and 
below  this,  yellow  sand  and  black  loam  intermixed.  In  the  last  were 
some  pieces  of  pottery.  The  layers  on  the  opposite  side  differed  some¬ 
what  from  the  order  and  thickness  given,  though  the  miiterial  was  the 
same. 

The  smaller  mound  is  conical  in  form  and  only  G  feet  high. 

Evidences  of  house  sites  were  found  in  the  surrounding  area,  such  as 
beds  of  burnt  clay  and  ashes. 

TKOYVILI.K  :\I<)CNI>S,  C^ATAUOULA  PARISH. 

This  interesting  grou]),  a  jdaCof  which  is  given  in  Fig.  155,  is  located 
at  the  junction  of  the  Tensas,  Washita,  and  Little  river.s,  where  the 
threi'  unite  to  form  Jllack  river,  and  consists,  as  sliown  in  the  plat,  of 
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six  mounds,  an  inclosing  wall  or  embankment,  and  artirtcial  ponds  and 
canals. 

The  wall  which  incloses  the  area  on  the  south  and  west  is  very 
nearly  or  quite  1  mile  iu  length,  and  at  the  points  where  least  disturbed 
from  7  to  8  feet  high  and  20  to  25  feet  wide.  The  inclosed  area  contains 
about  100  acres. 

The  large  mound  (1),  whichis  near  the  center  of  the  inclosure  and  about 
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300  yards  from  Black  river,  was  originally  about  250  feet  long,  100 
feet  wide  at  base,  and  probably  00  feet  high,  though  ])er.sons  Avho  saw  it 
before  it  was  disturbed  say  it  Avas  75  teet  high,  with  a  nearly  sharp 
sumTiiit.  At  present  it  is  so  gaslu'd  and  mutilated,  having  been  used 
during  the  war  as  a  place  for  rifle  i)its,  that  its  original  form  can 
scarcely  be  made  out.  It  is  now  45  feet  high,  270  feet  long,  and  180 
feet  wide.  Tlie  top  can  be  seen  back  of  the  house  in  Fig.  150.  From  the 
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{jaslies  in  the  side,  one  of  wliicli  is  25  feet  deep,  it  could  ho  seen  that  it 
was  composed  chiedy  of  red  and  yellowish  clay.  In  one  of  these  cuts 
was  ex2)0sed  a  layer  of  charred  cane  1  foot  thick  extendin'?  back  into 
the  mound. 

Fij?.  150  shows  mound  0,  This  is  15  feet  high,  !K)  feet  long,  and  75 
feet  wide.  Two  excavations  made  in  it  i)roved  it  to  be  composed  of  a 

very  har<l,  greasy 
clay. 

Mound  Xo.  5  is 
200  fe(‘t  long,  90 
feet  wi<le,  and  8 
feet  high,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  modern 
J  graves.  In  dig- 
i  ging  these,  skele- 
«  tons  and  jjottery 
I  are  frequently 
g  thrown  out. 

4  Mound  Xo.  4  is 

1  nearly  destroyed, 
®  but  according  to 

local  information 

2  was  originally  20 
o  feet  high. 

Mounds  2  and  3 
%  are  also  nearly 
I  destroyed.  Xum- 
o  bers  8,  8, 8,  8  indi- 

1  cate  four  artificial 
ponds  which  were, 

5  and  to  a  certain 

2  extent  are  still, 
connected  with 
each  other  and 
with  the  bayou  on 
the  southwest  by 
canals  Avhich  are 
still  from  10  to  12 
feet  wide  and 5  feet 
deej). 

As  the  bayou  connects  with  the  river  3  miles  below,  it  is  ai)i)arent 
that  canoes  could  reach  the  inclosure  by  this  route. 

Two  conhail  mounds,  one  12  and  the  other  7  feet  high,  are  situated  on 
the  i)lantation  of  Mrs.  Brisco,  in  Tensas  2)arish,  4  miles  southeast  of  St. 
Josei)h ;  but  as  they  are  occupied,  one  as  a  graveyard  and  the  other 
as  a  rain  water  cistern,  they  could  not  be  excavated. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

(iOAIIOMA  COUNTY. 

Col.  P.  W.  Xorris,  who  visited  this  section  of  the  state,  thinks  that 
at  some  former  period  the  Mississippi  river  ran  6  or  8  miles  southward 
from  Friars  point,  and  then  returned  to  where  the  present  channel  cuts 
across  the  bend  westward  toward  Old  Town.  Along  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  old  channel,  on  the  plantation  of  the  Carson  brothers,  0  miles 
south  of  Friars  point,  is  an  interesting  group  of  mounds  und  earth¬ 
works.  The  illustrations  are  by  Mr.  Uolmes,  who  subsecpiently  visited 
the  group. 

The  general  plan  of  these  works  is  shown  in  PI.  xi.  In  the  north¬ 
west  is  an  inclosure  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall  and  a  ditch.  Nos. 
a  to /are  mounds.  There  are  also  several  excavations.  The  area  em¬ 
braced  in  the  plat  is  about  1  mile  east  and  west  and  something  over  half 
a  mile  north  and  south. 

The  inclosure  fronts  west  for  a  distance  of  738  feet  on  a  cypress 
swamp,  i^robably  an  ojien  bayou  or  one  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
when  these  works  were  constructed.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo¬ 
gram,  the  wall  on  three  sides  measuring  1,173  feet  long,  and  embrac¬ 
ing  an  area  of  about  5  acres.  This  wall  is  from  15  to  30  feet  wide  at 
the  base,  and  from  3  to  5  feet  high.  A  ditch  is  distinctly  traceable 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  outside,  but  it  is  not  exhibited  on  the 
jdate. 

Within  this  area,  a  little  northwest  of  the  center,  is  a  circular  mound 
(rt),  192  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  15  feet  high,  and  GG  feet  across  the 
nearly  flat  top.  There  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  platform  some 
5  or  G  feet  high,  on  which  the  mound  proper  was  built.  Several  exca¬ 
vations  made  in  the  top  and  on  the  sides  showed  that  it  was  composed 
of  earth  from  the  bottom  land,  probably  obtained  from  the  excavation 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  inclosure.  A  number  of  flre-beds  of 
burnt  clay  were  found  near  the  summit  and  at  diftcrent  elevations 
throughout  the  mound.  Charcoal,  ashes,  and  fragments  of  pottery 
and  stone  were  also  discovered,  but  no  bones.  It  is  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  these  spots  mark  the  sites  of  houses. 

Some  slight  elevations  noticed  within  the  inclosure  were  not  ex¬ 
plored  but  are  shown  on  the  iflate. 

Just  outside  of  the  southwest  corner  is  an  artificial  excavation 
about  100  feet  in  diameter,  but  now  i)artially  filled  and  converted  into  a 
bog. 

Mound  b,  shown  in  detail  in  PI.  Xii,  is  double.  There  are  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  indications  of  anoval  platform,  probably  10  feet  high,  with  a  length 
of  240  feet  at  the  base.  On  this,  two  truncated  cones,  which  occupy  the 
entire  length,  but  not  the  entire  width  of  the  ])latform,  rise  jointly  for 
18  feet,  and  above  the  union  rise  separately  8  feet  higher.  The  entire 
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lioiffht  of  the  mound  from  the  natural  surface  of  the  land  is  therefore 
30  feet.  The  cones  are  level  on  top,  the  one  beiiiff  42  feet  in  diameter 
at  this  i)oint  and  the  other  4S.  On  this  mound,  near  the  top  of  the 
northern  cone,  stands  a  thrifty  black  oak,  o  feet  in  diameter. 

Little  excavatiiif;  was  done  in  this  mound  and  nothing  of  int<*rest 
found,  except  the  ever  present  fire-beds  of  burnt  clay,  stone,  chips,  and 
fragments  of  pottery. 

]\Iound  c  is  oval  and  rounded  on  top,  21(1  feet  long,  loO  broad  at  the 
base,  and  10  feet  high.  This  mound  and  several  smaller  ones  near 
it  are  so  nearly  masses  of  fire-beds,  burnt  clay,  fragments  of  stone  and 
pottery,  together  with  more  or  less  charcoal  and  ashes,  as  to  indicate 
clearly  that  they  are  the  sites  of  ancient  dwellings  thus  elevated  by 
accumulation  of  material  during  long  continued  occupancy. 

Mound  d,  PI.  xiii,  the  finest  of  the  group,  is  roughly  pentangular  and 
vei'y  symmetrical,  level  on  the  top,  25  feet  high  (including  the  i)latform), 
310  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  210  feet  across  the  top.  besides 
the  broad,  sloping  platform,  5  feet  high,  on  which  the  mound  rests,  there 
is  near  by,  almost  adjoining,  a  small  mound  which,  as  in  many  other 
groups,  forms  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  large  t)ne.  This  is  about  100 
feet  long,  75  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high,  rounded  on  top. 

Not  only  are  beds  of  hard  burned  clay  (the  fragments  of  which  show 
the  casts  of  cane  and  grass  running  through  it)  abundant  upon  the 
surface  and  sides  of  the  mound,  but  are  also  found  in  the  wells  and 
cisterns  and  in  other  excavations  made  in  digging  cellars  and  for  the 
foundations  of  buildings.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  it  was  used  as  a 
dwelling  idace  or  as  a  location  for  a  temple  or  some  other  public  build¬ 
ing. 

IVIound  e  is  double  and  similar  in  almost  every  respect  to  h.  The 
platform  is  5  feet  high  and  120  by  80  feet  on  toj).  Near  the  toj)  of 
one  cone  is  a  red  oak  tree,  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  near  the  top  of  the 
other  a  black  oak,  6  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  depression  between  the 
two  cones  a  partially  decayed  skeleton  was  found  in  digging  a  grave 
for  a  person  now  interred  there.  This  skeleton  was  under  a  bed  of 
burnt  clay,  and  other  similar  beds  are  found  near  the  surface  of  the 
sides  and  summit. 

Mound  /is  oval,  lounded  on  top,  150  feet  long  by  75  feet  wide  and 
between  5  and  0  feet  high,  differing  but  little  from  several  others  not 
shown  on  the  plat.  A  thorough  examination  of  this  mound  revealed 
the  fa(!t  that  from  base  to  summit  it  was  comi)Osed  of  burnt  clay,  mud, 
or  alluvial  earth  in  irregular  layers  formed  of  lum])s  or  little  masses 
burned  to  a  brick  r(“d  or  actually  melted  into  slag.  Much  of  the  top  of 
this  mound  is  a  deposit  resembling  mud  or  clay  plastering,  from  which 
the  sustaining  canes  and  timbers  had  been  burned  out,  leaving  their 
casts.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  mud-walled  and  i)erhaps  par¬ 
titioned  dwellings,  stood  here  which  were  destroyed  by  tire. 
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KXCAVATIONS. 

The  places  from  wliicli  a  part  at  least  of  the  dirt  was  taken  that  was 
used  to  form  the  mounds  are  shown  by  the  unevenness  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground  immediately  around  them.  But  there  are  several  excava 
tious  which  must  have  furnished  a  large  portion  of  the  material  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  still  so  deep  as  to  form  swamps,  bogs,  or  open 
ponds,  some  of  the  last  being  well  stocked  with  tish. 

During  all  the  excavations  made  and  digging  done  by  the  iwesent 
proprietors,  who  have  made  all  the  improvements  there  are  on  the 
plantation,  but  few  skeletons  have  been  unearthed  and  no  whole  vessels 
of  pottery  found.  Still,  it  is  possible  that  more  extensive  explorations 
of  the  small  mounds  may  reveal  these,  but  the  owner  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  disturbed. 

The  solid  material  of  which  the  mounds  are  composed,  together  with 
their  numerous  lire  beds  or  patches  of  burnt  clay,  are  so  well  calculated 
to  withstand  the  ei’osion  of  the  elements  in  a  region  but  little  subject 
to  frosts,  that  the  lapse  of  time  has  had  but  little  effect  upon  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Still,  the  rounding  off’  of  the  parts  not  protected  by  fire-beds, 
the  boggy  character  of  the  excavations,  and  the  considerable  accumula¬ 
tion  of  soil  upon  the  works  suggest  that  the  town  of  the  mound-builders 
located  here  was  upon  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  when  this  river  flowed 
in  its  ancient  channel,  but  was  abandoned  when  it  changed  its  bed. 

The  more  recent  works  at  Old  Town,  built  apparently  by  people  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  customs,  seem  to  favor  this  supposition. 

THE  DICKERSON  MOUNDS. 

On  the  Dickerson  farm,  4  miles  east  of  Friars  point,  is  another  interest¬ 
ing  group  of  mounds.  These  are  situated  on  the  dry,  gravelly  bank  of 
the  Sunflower  river.  There  is  no  inclosure,  but  several  fields  of  the  farm 
are  literally  strewn  with  stone  chips  and  fragments  of  ancient  pottery, 
and  upon  long  oval  hillocks  are  found  numerous  fragments  of  human 
bones. 

The  Sunflower  is  here  scarcely  a  creek  during  low  water  and  its 
gravelly  banks  are  high  above  the  floods;  yet  the  mounds  are  mostly 
oblong  or  oval  and  flat  on  top,  like  those  found  on  the  bottoms  subject 
to  overflows.  They  are  built  as  usual  of  the  material  from  adjacent 
ground,  which,  being  gravel  instead  of  clay  or  mud,  rendered  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  beds  of  burned  clay  distributed  through  them  more  distinct 
than  usual.  Most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  the  sites  of  dwellings,  the 
same  as  those  upon  the  bottoms;  yet  on  the  intermediate  areas  are 
saucer-shaped  depressions,  indicating  that  the  earth  lodge  so  common 

farther  north  had  been  in  use  here. 

Of  the  numerous  mounds  explored  only  one  was  found  to  be  a  true 
cemetery  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  This  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the 
least  conspicuous  of  the  group.  The  first  tier  of  skeletons  was  barely 
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covered  and  the  vessels,  which  are  usually  a  little  higher  than  the  skele- 
D»ns,  were  broken  into  fragments,  only  one  whole  one  being  found  in 
this  tier.  The  next  tier  was  about  2  feet  below  the  first  and  the  bones 
more  decayed.  Relatively  fewer  vessels  were  found  and  these  so  badly 
broken  that  but  two  bowls  were  obtained  entire.  The  third  tier  was 
2  feet  below  the  second,  or  5  feet  from  the  top,  and  slightly  below  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground. 

As  less  than  a  hundred  skeletons  were  found  here,  there  are  doubt¬ 
less  other  burying  places  in  this  group,  but  there  are  so  many  modern 
burials  in  these  mounds  that  it  was  impossible  to  sink  a  pit  without 
disturbing  the  skeletons  of  whites  and  negroes. 


At  Clarksdale  on  the  Sunflower  river,  is  a  group  consisting  of 
an  inclosure  and  six  mounds.  The  plan  of  these  works  is  presented  in 
Fig.  158.  At  B  is  a  semicircular  inclosure  fronting  the  river,  the  sur¬ 
rounding  earthen  wall  partially  obliterated  by  the  plow,  though  suffi¬ 
cient  remains  to  trace  satisfactorily  the  line.  The  length  following  the 
curve,  as  ascertained  by  pacing,  is  2,004  feet;  the  height  where  least 
disturbed  is  from  3  to  5  feet.  Nos.  1, 2, 3, 4, 5,  and  7  are  mounds;  No. 
6  a  wash-out,  revealing  a  cemetery;  No.  8,  house  sites,  and  in  the  south¬ 
west  corner  at  the  end  of  the  wall  an  excavation. 

The  largest  and  most  interesting  of  the  mounds  is  No.  1  (Fig.  159), 
situated  within  the  inclosure  and  directly  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  so 
that  the  slope  of  the  west  side  of  the  mound  is  continuous  with  the 
slope  of  the  bank.  It  is  rectangular  in  form,  consisting  first  of  a  plat- 
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form  5  feet  liigli,  which  forms  the  hase,  projecting  as  a  narrow  terrace 
oil  all  the  sides  except  that  next  the  river. 

Above  this  rises  the  mound  proper,  20  feet  high,  loS  feet  long  at  the 
base,  and  nearly  100  feet  wide.  The  top  is  flat  and  level  and  on  it  now 
stands  the  village  church,  but  formerly  there  stood  on  it  a  little  coiueal 
mound  5  feet  high  and  25  feet  in  diameter,  consisting  as  is  stated 
almost  wliolly  of  burnt  clay, 
charcoal,ashes,  andfragments 
of  pottery,  beneath  which  were 
found  a  fine  scallop-edged, 
double-eared  pot  and  a  skele¬ 
ton.  Every  observable  por¬ 
tion  of  this  mound  bears  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  mode  of  con¬ 
struction  and  doubtless  the 
use  made  of  it  were  the  same  ^ 
as  of  those  at  Carson’s  plan-  “ 
tation,  though  this  group  is  ^ 
apparently  less  ancient. 

The  other  four  mounds  (2,  i 
3,  4,  and  5)  are  small,  and  of  = 
the  ordinary  conical  form ;  No.  I 
7  is  but  slightly  elevated,  and  5, 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  called  ? 
a  mound. 

No.  4,  though  the  smallest  ^ 
of  the  group,  luoved  to  be  in  | 
some  respects  the  most  inter-  ® 
esting.  It  is  circular,  20  feet  | 
in  diameter,  and  3  feet  high,  “ 
and  little  more  than  a  heap  of 
ashes.  A  trench  through  it 
showed  that  it  consisted  of 
ashes,  charcoal,  and  charred 
animal  bones,  also  abundant 
stone  chips  and  fragments  of 
pottery,  but  no  entire  vessels. 

There  wiis  still  sufficient 
strength  in  the  ashes  to 
roughen  the  hands,  affect  the  color  of  the  boots,  and  be  detected  by 
the  sense  of  smell ;  but  this,  though  less  freriuent,  is  not  unusual  in  the 
heavy  fire  beds  of  this  region. 

Iluinan  bones  having  been  found  in  grading  a  roadway  through  the 
low,  gravelly  banks  of  a  washout  at  No.  (5  (Fig- 158),  trenches  were  cut 
in  both  banks.  Unman  bones,  so  hard  as  to  be  cut  with  difficulty  by 
the  spade,  were  found  throughout  the  50  feet  in  lengtli  ot  the  trench. 
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Ixttli  above  and  below  tlie  road  («,  o,  o),  but  the  beavie.st  dejmsit  was 
abov(*  tlie  road  on  the  north  side,  where  they  formed  nearly  a  solid  layer 
of  skeletons  scarcely  a  foot  below  the  surface.  So  many  entire  skele¬ 
tons  were  traceable  that  it  is  evident  it  was  not  a  dei)osit  of  bones  from 
scatfolds,  but  a  burial  of  bodies  en  masse  with  little  rejjard  to  regu¬ 
larity.  No  weapons,  chareoal,  ashes,  or  potti'ry  were  found  with  them, 
and,  although  tradition  gives  us  no  information  in  regard  to  them,  it  is 
l)robable  that  the  burials  were  comparatively  modern. 

IMound  7,  close  to  the  burial  place  mentioned,  was  also  a  depo.sitory 
of  the  dead,  differing  from  the  former  more  in  character  and  contents 
than  in  apparent  age.  The  main  portion  of  this  low,  dark  colored 
mound  or  slightly  elevated  space  was  covered  by  a  residence  and 
small  garden,  but  along  a  few  feet  of  its  A'acant  northern  edge  some  ex¬ 
cavations  were  made.  The  skeletons  were  nearly  3  teet  below  the 
surface  in  a  single  tier,  lying  horizontally,  but  without  uniformity  as  to 
direction.  Except  the  better  pr(‘servation  of  the  skeletons,  the  mode 
of  bur<ial  and  accompaniments  and  everything  found  in  this  mound  were 
in  all  respects  similar  to  the  Old  Town  burials.  P>ut  the  pottery,  of 
which  only  two  entire  ve.ssels  were  obtained,  like  that  from  Dickerson’s 
mound,  is  lighter  colored  and  thinner  than  usual. 

A  coarse  clay  pipe,  donated  by  IVIr.  John  ( 'larke,  the  owner  of  this 
property,  was  found  in  an  extensive  line  of  house  sites  marked  by 
patche.s  of  burnt  clay  at  No.  8  (Fig.  158).  In  the  excavations  made 
among  these  house  .sites  a  small  stone  mortar,  a  rude  celt,  and  two  very 
hue  ones,  also  many  fragments  of  pottery,  a  number  of  lieshers  and 
scrapers  were  obtained. 

The  largi'st  excavation  at  this  place  is  .situated  at  thesouthwtsst  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  inclosure.  From  this,  iii  all  pr(d)ability,  was  obtained  the 
material  for  building  the  large  mound  (No.  1 ). 

During  the  re.searches  imule  through  ]>ortions  of  the  counties  of 
Coahoma,  Dolivar,  and  Sunflower,  for  a  distance  of  some  30  miles 
south  of  Clark.sdale,  a  large  number  of  ancient  dwelling  sites  Avere 
found,  having  the  a])pearance,  before  being  distui  bed,  of  low,  tlattish 
mounds.  Many  were  opened  and  uniformly  found  to  be  mere  heai)sor 
patches  of  burnt  clay,  a.shes,  and  the  dirt  accumulated  during  occu¬ 
pancy,  coven'd  by  a  thin  layer  of  top  soil. 

SUNFLOWER  COUNTY. 

Not  far  fiom  the  shoals  of  iSirnflower  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  cane- 
brake,  a  mound  of  considerable  size  was  discovered.  The  dimensions, 
as  nearly  as  could  be  determined,  are  as  follows:  Length,  125  feet; 
greatest  width,  about  KMIfeet;  and  height  to  the  summit  of  its  cone, 
25  feet.  The  apex  is  near  the  (*astern  end,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
white  oak  fl  feet  in  diameter. 

Along  the  steep  side  of  the  ea.stern  end  was  the  outcro])ping  of  a 
bed  of  burnt  clay  in  small  masses  or  lumps,  and  below  it  some  very 
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light  colored  fragincuts  of  pottery.  Almost  tlie  first  spadeful  of  earth 
revealed  decaying  fragments  of  human  bones.  Tracing  these  horizon¬ 
tally  under  the  roots  of  the  oak  and  under  the  clay  bed,  a  skull  was 
reached,  resting  on  a  broken  platter-shaped  vessel,  and  i)y  the  side  of 
it  a  pot  with  a  scalloped  edge,  a  broken  watei-  bottle  with  female  head 
on  the  top  of  the  neck,  a  pottery  tube,  and  a  dipper  in  the  form  of  a 
shell  shown  in  Fig.  lOO.  The  portion  of  the  platter  which  had  been 
broken  out  to  allow  room  for  the  neck  of  tlu^  bottle  was  wanting. 

Another  excavation  was  made  in  the  top  of  the  terrace  near  the 
middle  of  the  mound.  After  cutting  through  a  layer  of  brick-red  chunks 
of  burnt  clay  some  4  or  5  inches  thick,  a  layer  of  dark  colored  earth 
something  over  a  foot  in  depth  was  reached.  Immediately  beneath  this 


I'lo.  lUO. — Vessel  iu  fonu  of  a  shell,  Sunflower  county,  Misaissipi)!. 


was  a  medium-sized  human  skeleton  lying  horizontally  on  its  right  side. 
Near  the  skull  were  a  broken  water  vessel  and  fragments  of  other  ves¬ 
sels. 

WASHIINGTON  COUNTY. 

THK  .WONDALK  MOCNDS. 

This  grou]),  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  101,  is  located  on  the  plantation  of 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Sterling,  miles  east  of  Stoneville  and  9  miles  from  Gran¬ 
ville.  The  land  on  which  they  are  built  is  a  rich,  level  bottom,  subject 
to  overflows. 

The  mounds,  as  shown  in  the  flgure,  are  arranged  somewhat  in  a 
semicircle.  The  largest,  which  is  used  as  a  graveyard  by  the  whites,  is 
30  feet  high,  flat  ou  top,  and  oval  in  form,  nearly  200  feet  long  and  about 
175  broad.  To  the  Avest  of  it  is  a  depression  of  about  3  acres,  from 
Avhich  it  is  probable  the  material  Avas  taken  to  build  this  mound.  The 
second  is  15  feet  high  and  is  covered  with  graves  of  colored  peojAe. 

Numerous  fragments  of  pottery  and  lumps  of  burnt  clay,  containing 
impre.ssions  of  cane  and  grass,  AA^ere  found  near  the  surface  of  the  small 
mounds. 
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Cutting  a  trenrh  through  No.  4  (tlio  one  at  the  extreme  left  of  the 
figure),  there  Avasreaehed  first,  a  layer  of  sandy  loam  1  <S inches  thiek,  then 
2  feet  of  burnt  clay,  next  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes  18  inches  thiek, 
and  thence  to  the  base  hard  clay.  No  human  bones  or  evidences  of 
burial  were  observed. 


c 


YAZOO  COUNTY. 

*  TIIK  CIIAMI’LIN  MOCNDS. 

This  group,  consisting  of  four  mounds,  is  situated  about  the  center  of 
the  county,  2  miles  north  of  Yazoo  City  and  2  miles  east  of  Y'azoo  river. 
The  mounds  stand  on  low,  swampy  land,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
hills,  and  during  the  flood  of  1882  Avere  surrounded  by  water.  One  ol 
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them  is  an  irregular  oval  of  coini)aratively  large  size,  the  other  three 
are  conical  and  smaller. 

The  large  mound  is  of  tlie  form  shown  in  Figs.  1(52  and  163,  the  first 
giving  the  contour  of  the  base,  the  other  a  vertical  section  through  the 
middle,  lengthwise.  The  dimensions  Avere  found  by  careful  measure¬ 
ments  to  be  as  follows:  Length  at  base,  from  north  to  south,  106  feet; 
width  of  base  at  a  a  (Fig.  162),  dO  feet;  at  h  h,  36  feet;  at  d  d,  38  feet; 
height  at  a  (Fig.  163),  14  feet;  at  h,  S  feet,  and  at  d,  11  feet.  It  was 
explored  thoroughly  down  to  the 


5; 


original  surface,  and  found  to 
be  composed  throAighout  of  dark 
earth,  similar  to  the  surrounding 
soil  of  this  swamp  region,  yet 
there  are  no  excavations  or  de¬ 
pressions  immediately  around  it 
from  which  the  earth  for  building 
it  could  have  been  taken. 

In  the  southern  portion,  at  the 
depth  of  3  feet  6  inches,  were 
three  adult  skeletons  about  on 
the  same  level  (No.  I,  Fig.  163), 
all  extended  at  full  length.  One 
lay  Avith  face  up  and  head  north; 
about  the  neck  and  wrists  Avere  a 
number  of  shell  beads.  Another 
lay  also  with  face  up,  but  head  to 
the  west;  close  by  the  head  Avas 
a  nicely  polished  celt.  The  other 
lay  on  the  left  side,  with  the  head 
north;  by  the  head  was  a  polished 
celt  and  immediately  in  front  of 
the  face  a  small  water  bottle. 

At  2,  an  adult  skeleton  lay  ex¬ 
tended  on  the  left  side,  Avith  head 
south.  The  earth  immediately 
around  it  was  burned  hard,  the 
bones  also  shoAA'ing  signs  of  fire. 

Mixed  Avith  this  burned  earth 
Avas  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal  and  ashes. 

At  3,  same  depth  as  2,  Avas  the  skeleton  of  a  A'ery  young  child.  No 
relics  Avere  found  with  tins  or  2. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  at  the  point  marked  4,  were  the  remains 
of  six  skeletons.  Tliese  had  doubtless  been  buried  after  the  llesh  was 
remoA-ed,  as  tlie  bones  of  (“ach  had  be<in  taken  ai)art  and  placed  in  a 
hea]»,  the  parts  of  one  skeleton  forming  one  heap.  Among  the  rib 
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bones  of  one  were  a  few  beads  made  of  ininnte,  shells.  Nothing  was 
found  with  either  of  the  other  live. 

Immediately  under  the  snrfaee  of  the  mound  at  o  was  a  single  pol¬ 
ished  celt.  At  C,  ;?  feet  Irom  the  top,  lay  an  adult  skeleton  extended  on 
the  baek,  head  east;  no  relics  were  found  Avith  it.  At  7,  on  the  .same 
level,  Avas  another  adult  skeleton  lying  in  the  same  position  as  the  last 
mentioned;  on  the  breast  Avas  a  polished  celt.  At 
8  Avere  the  bones  of  another,  separated  and  plac<Hl 
in  aheap,  as  those  i)reviou.sly  mentioned,  AAuth  a  nnm- 
b(*r  of  shell  beads  scattered  among  them.  These 
Avere  at  the  depth  of  18  inches.  At  9  lay  the  skel¬ 
eton  of  an  adnlt,  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  extended  on 
the  back,  head  AATA.st;  nothing  AAnth  it. 

No.  10  indicates  the  position  of  an  adult  skeleton 
at  a  depth  of  4  feet  6  inches.  This  Avas  also  ex¬ 
tended  on  the  back,  with  the  head  east.  The  earth 
about  it  Avas  unusually  hard,  making  it  impossible 
to  get  the  bones  out  in  good  condition,  yet  the  skull 
is  sufficient  to  shoAv  the  form,  which  indicates 
frontal  pressure  and  backward  elongation  to  an 
nnusual  extent. 

No.  11,  three  adult  skeletons  extended,  Avith  faces 
up  and  heads  east.  These  were  lying  side  by  side 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mound  on  the  natural  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  immediately  over  them  a  covering 
of  bark,  apparently  of  the  red  oak.  This  consisted 
of  a  single  layer  of  Avide  pieces.  Nothing  else  was 
found  Avith  them. 

In  the  northern  end  of  the  mound,  immodiately 
under  the  surface  at  the  highest  point,  12,  was  a 
small,  red  clay  vessel  (Fig.  164).  The  earth  of  this 
northern  ]»ortiou,  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  contained 
the  remains  of  sev’eral  skeletons  (13),  both  of  adults 
and  children,  Avhich  Avere  so  far  decayed  that  their 
respective  positions  could  not  be  determined;  nor  in 
fact  was  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  number 
of  them.  Scattered  among  the  bones  were  several 
celts,  different  lots  of  beads,  and  one  small  pot. 

No.  14  indicates  the  position  of  tAVo  adult  skele¬ 
tons,  at  a  depth  of  4  feet,  one  extended  on  the  right  side,  head  north, 
the  bones  of  the  other  separated  and  plac(*d  in  a  pile.  Around  the 
ne<'k  of  the  former  Avere  a  number  of  shell  b(“ads. 

No.  15  Avas  the  skeleton  of  an  adnlt,  at  a  depth  of  9  feet,  extended 
on  the  right  side,  head  east;  nothing  Avith  it. 

Nos.  17  and  18,  tAvo  skeletons  of  adults  found  at  a  depth  of  19  feet; 
bones  se])arated  and  placed  in  ]»iles.  No  relics  Avith  them. 
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None  i>f  tlie  burials  iu  this  mound  were  in  inclosures  or  cotiins  of  any 
kind,  except  the  two  in.stanees  where  bark  coveriTio-  was  used,  as  already 
mentioned. 

All  the  skeletons  referred  to  as  having  no  relics  buried  Avith  them 
had  the  heads  compressed  in  the  manner  described.  The  others,  those 
with  ornaments  or  imidements  accompanying  them,  had  heads  of  the 
usual  type.  Although  this  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  individuals  of 
tvvo  ditterent  tribes  were  buried  here,  it  seems  evident  that  they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  era,  as  there  were  no  indications  that  the  mound 
had  been  disturbed  after  it  was  completed. 

Mound  inTo.  2  stands  1,300  feet  east  of  the  large  one  and  is  a  regular 
cone,  5S  feet  in  diameter  and  13  feet  high.  The  main  body  was  com¬ 
posed  of  dark  swamp  soil  like  that  of  the 
surrounding  land,  but  at  the  bottom  Avas 
a  central,  conical  core  of  yellow  clay,  12 
feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high.  The 
nearest  point  Avhere  the  clay  of  Avhich  it 
is  comiiosed  could  liaAm  been  obtained 
is  half  a  mile  away.  About  3  feet  be¬ 
neath  the  apex  were  a  fcAV  human  teeth 
and  slight  traces  of  other  bones,  Avith 
which  Avere  associated  a  feAA^  beads  made 
of  deer  horn.  Immediately  below  the 
surface,  on  one  side,  an  ornamented  water 
bottle  Avas  discoA^ered.  On  the  top  of  the 
central  clay  core  lay  a  small  lied  of  coals 
and  ashes  some  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter, 

AA’hich  contained  a  number  of  burned 
mussel  shells. 

Mound  No.  3,  about  700  feet  from  No.  2,  is  oval  in  outline,  rounded 
on  top,  35  feet  long  north  and  south,  27  feet  Avide,  and  3  feet  high.  This 
vAms  not  explored. 

No.  4,  Avhich  is  275  feet  due  south  of  No.  3,  is  similar  in  form  and 
size  to  the  latter.  It  was  explored  and  found  to  be  composed  through¬ 
out  of  dark,  SAvamp  soil.  Nothing  Avas  discovered  except  a  fcAv  coals. 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

The  only  mounds  examined  in  this  county  are  those  forming  the 
noted  SelsertoAvn  group.  1  )r.  Palmer  made  a  hasty  visit  to  them  iu  1884 ; 
subsequently,  in  1887,  Mr.  Middleton  made  a  careful  survey  of  them. 
The  description  and  figures  here  given  are  from  Mr.  Middleton’s  report. 

These  works,  a  general  plan  of  Avhich  is  shoAvn  in  I’l.  xiv,  1,  consist  at 
present  of  a  large,  circular,  fiat  topped  mound,  and  three  others  ot 
smaller  dimensions,  standing  ui)on  an  eleA'ated  platform,  a  little  over 
20  feet  high  and  5  or  G  acres  in  extent.  They  are  situated  in  the  hill 
country  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  and  some  G  or  7  miles  from 
the  ^Mississippi  bottom. 


Kig.  ]64. — Image  vessel  fr©m  Chauiplin 
mound,  Mississippi. 
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Tlie  topograpliical  features  of  this  section  aresiniilartotho.se  of  other 
counties  bordering  on  this  jautioii  of  the  river,  eon.sisting  of  the  bot¬ 
toms  along  the  ]VIi.s.sissippi  and  the  uplands  which  extend  back  from 
these  and  form  the  general  surface  of  the  state.  The  we.stern  border 
of  these  uiilands,  Avhere  they  join  the  bottoms,  terminates  in  somewhat 
abrupt  descents  to  which  the  term  “  bluffs  ”  has  been  applied.  In  Adams 
county  the  bottoms  are  from  1  to  3  miles  wide  north  of  Xatchez,  which 
is  the  only  portion  of  the  county  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to.  About  a  mile 
above  Xatchez  the  Mississippi  river,  bending  eastward,  strikes  the  foot 
of  the  bluffs,  hugs  them  for  a  short  distance  below,  and  again  recedes. 

The  general  level  of  the  uplands,  some  200  or  250  feet  above  the 
bottoms,  is  broken  by  the  valleys  of  numerous  creeks  and  their 
branches,  through  which  the  watc'r  of  the  upper  area  finds  its  way  to 
the  Mississip])i.  Among  the  smaller  streams  of  this  immediate  section 
is  one  known  locally  as  Diinbare  creek,  which  runs  westward  to  the 
Mississippi.  The  country  about  the  headwaters  of  this  creek,  where 
the  little  streams  Avhich  form  its  branches  have  cut  ravines,  is  some¬ 
what  rough  and  broken  up  into  ridges,  spurs,  and  knolls.  It  is  here  that 
the  works  mentioned  are  situated,  about  a  mile  northwest  of  the  site 
of  the  old  village  of  Selsertown,  7  miles  a  little  west  of  north  from 
Washington,  and  2  miles  northwest  of  the  railroad  station  (Stanton). 

As  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  PI.  xiv,  1,  the  platform,  or  oblong 
elevation  on  which  the  mounds  stand,  is  located  on  a  rather  narrow 
ridge  which,  starting  from  the  higher  level  on  the  east,  slopes  down¬ 
ward  griulually  but  irregularly  toward  the  west,  fading  out  in  an 
expansion  on  the  lower  level  of  the  creek  valley  a  little  southwest  of 
the  platform.  On  the  north  is  the  valley  of  a  small  creek  running 
westward;  on  the  south  is  another  narrow  x'alley  or  ravine  in  which  is 
a  small  branch  of  Ifunbare  creek,  running  southwest.  This  ridge,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  figure,  is  quite  irregular  as  to  its  sur¬ 
face,  course,  and  form.  Coming  westward  from  the  eastern  extremity 
the  line  of  highest  elevation  bends  southward  by  h,  terminating  appar¬ 
ently  in  a  spur,  which  Avas  not  followed  out.  , 

Following  the  line  of  the  road,  the  descent — i  to  A',  from  the  upper 
level  h  to  the  lower  level  </,  of  the  ridge — is  about  40  feet  and  somewhat 
abrupt.  From  A  to  the  platform,  the  top  of  the  ridge,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  ri.se  at  /,  is  nearly  level  lengthwise — that  is  to  say,  along 
the  line  of  the  road.  The  rise  at  f  is  an  elongate  oval  knoll,  from  12 
to  15  feet  high,  and  of  the  comparative  size  shown  in  the  figure.  As  it 
is  beyond  all  question  a  natural  formation,  no  special  measurement  of 
it  was  made. 

At  the  point  occupied  by  the  i)latform  there  is  a  sudden  bend  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  ridge,  though  the  crest  is  near  the  .south  margin,  the  line 
running  inside  (north)  of,  but  near,  the  southern  edge  of  the  i)latforTn. 

Although  the  term  “])latform”  lias  been  u.sed  here  to  indicate  this 
somewhat  remarkable  elcA’ation  on  Avhich  the  mounds  are  jilaced,  Mr. 
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Middleton  and  Dr.  Paliner  express  the  opinion  very  eonfidently  that 
it  is  ehietiy  a  natnral  torination.  This  is  based  niion  tlie  following 
facts:  The  sudden  bend  and  enlargement  of  the  ridge  at  this  imint; 
the  fact  that  natnral  knolls,  or  monnd-like  eh'-vations,  are  not  nncom- 
nion  on  the  ridges  of  this  section,  as  tor  exain[)le,  the  one  near  by  at 
/;  and  the  evidence  obtained  by  excavating,  which,  so  far  as  it  was 
carried,  sustains  this  view.  They  think  it  quite  i)robable  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  form  was  artificially  modified,  so  as  to  make  the  top  more  nniformly 
level  and  the  margins  more  abrupt  than  they  were  formed  by  nature. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  this  iilatform,  descending  northward,  is  an  old 
washout  or  gully.  The  surtace  contour,  running  east  and  west,  across 
the  platform,  the  mounds,  and  this  gully  from  I  to  vi  is  shown  in  the 
section  at  A,  and  that  running  north  and  south  from  p  to  q  at  B;  a 
section  of  the  ridge  at  r  to  h  is  shown  at  C. 

The  shap*^  and  present  condition  of  the  platform  and  the  mounds  on 
it  are  shown  in  PI.  xiv,  2.  The  extreme  length  from  base  to  base  varies 
but  slightly  from  TOO  feetj  the  greatest  width,  which  is  near  the  west 
end,  is  about  d;iO  feet;  width  at  the  east  end,  330  feet.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  surface  area  is  about  500  feetr,  the  Avidth  near  the  west 
end,  400  feet.  The  height  varies  from  21  to  45  feet,  the  northern  and 
northAvestern  portion  standing  higher  above  the  base  or  general  slope  of 
the  ridge  than  the  sonthern  and  eastern.  The  surface  is  comparatively 
level,  though  there  are  some  depressions  in  the  central  portion,  from 
which  it  is  probable  dirt  Avas  taken  to  be  used  in  building  the  mounds. 

Although  the  base  has  a  someAvhat  regular  outline,  the  margin  of  the 
upper  surface  is  so  cut  and  gashed  by  sharp  gulleys  and  indentations 
as  to  give  scarcely  any  indications  of  its  original  form. 

The  surface  has  been  under  cultivation  for  many  years,  but  the  slopes 
of  the  sides  are  covered  Avitli  thick  growths  of  cane,  locust,  sedge,  and 
briars.  The  soil,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  surrounding  area,  con¬ 
sists  of  loam  and  red  clay,  mixed  somewhat  AA'ith  sand,  which,  though 
apparently  adhesive,  Avears  away  ra])idly  under  the  action  of  Avater 
where  the  surface  is  abraded  and  the  vegetation  remoA’ed.  The  two 
chief  gullies,  the  one  at  the  northwest  corner  and  the  other  near  the 
southeast  corner,  Avhich  have  evidently  been  formed  by  washing,  are 
probably  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  lines  of  drainage  and 
are  the  jtoints  long  used  as  the  places  ot  ascent  and  descent  for  per¬ 
sons,  teams,  and  stock. 

There  are  at  present  four  mounds  on  this  elevated  area,  though, 
according  to  Stpiier  and  Davis',  there  Avere  formerly  eleven.  Of  the 
four  Avhich  remain,  one  is  placed,  as  these  author's  state,  about  the 
middle  of  each  end,  that  is,  at  the  east  and  Avi“st  margins.  The 
other  tAvo  are  ])hiced  near  the  middle  of  the  north  and  south  sides.  Of 
the  other  se\mn,  iro  satisfactory  traces  Avere  found  by  Mr.  Middleton, 
but  Dr.  I’almer,  Avho  visited  them  three  years  before,  thought  he  saAV 
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indications  <)t‘ otlier  strnctures  at  jxtints  around  the  margin,  but  was 
inclined  to  tlie  opinion  that  these  were  house  sites,  as  fragments  of  pot¬ 
tery  and  ]»ieces  of  burnt  clay,  often  with  Hiited  impressions  made  by 
sjdit  reeds,  were  found  in  abundance  at  such  i)oints.  Hut  neither 
found  any  traces  of  a  central  mound,  and  tlie  disposition  of  those 
which  remain  wonld  indicate  that  this  central  si)aee  was  left  unoceui»ied. 
The  wearing  of  the  mound  seems  also  to  forbid  the  idea  of  a  central 
tumulus,  as  it  was  here  the  surface  water  seemed  to  collect. 

The  surface  of  the  platform  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  pottery.  On 
and  about  the  smaller  numnds  down  the  northern  sloi)e,  es])ecially  in 
the  gaillies  or  washouts,  probably  brought  down  from  the  top,  are  num¬ 
erous  fragments  of  burnt  clay.  This  burnt  clay  is  not  in  the  form  of 
bricks,  nor  at  any  point  arranged  in  or  used  to  form  a  wall.  That  on 
the  slopes  and  in  the  gullies  ou  the  north  side  has  certainly  been 
brought  down  from  the  ui)per  surface*.  It  is  mostly  of  a  brick-red  color 
and  bears  impressions  of  the  spliteane  stamp,  of  which  mention  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  made.  These  have  probably  been  taken  for  the  impressions 
of  Ungers,  an  error  which  would  have  been  easily  corrected  by  observ¬ 
ing  that  the  curvature  is  outward  instead  of  inward,  as  w'ould  have  been 
the  case  if  made  by  the  fingers.  Running  through  it,  on  what  was  the 
inner  side,  are  the  impressions  of  twigs  and  grass  stems.  It  is  in  every 
respect  similar  to  that  observed  in  Arkansas,  and  is  evidently  the  clay 
which  formed  the  plastering  of  the  houses,  as  mentioned  by  the  French 
explorers,  which,  at  the  destruction  of  the  houses  by  fire,  Avas  burned 
to  the  condition  in  Avhich  it  is  now  found. 

The  largest  of  the  four  mounds,  the  one  to  which  writers  have  gener¬ 
ally  referred,  is  that  marked  e  at  the  Avesteru  end  of  the  platform.  It 
is  nearly  circular  in  form,  truncated  but  somewhat  rounded  on  top,  the 
slopes  tolerably  steep.  The  diameter  at  the  base  is  145  feet;  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  top  aA'erages  72  feet  (the  upper  surface  being  somewhat  oval) ; 
height,  31  feet.  It  has  been  partially  explored,  but  the  result  is  not 
known  with  certainty.  The  last  examination  was  made  on  behalf  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  of  New  Orleans,  but  it  does  not  a])pear  that  he  was 
at  any  time  present  while  the  excavation  Avas  going  on.  The  depth 
reached  was  only  15  or  16  feet.  This  mound  has,  at  some  former  time, 
been  under  cultivation,  but  owing,  i»erha])S,  to  its  steepness  has  been 
abandoned  to  briars  and  locust  trees. 

The  next  largest  mound  is  the  one  marked /,  at  the,  eastei’ii  extremity 
of  the  platform.  It  is  sonieAvhat  irregular  in  form  but  api)roaches  in 
ontline  a  semi-oval,  the  base  resting  on  the  margin  of  the  idatform, 
Avith  Avhich  the  eastern  side  of  the  mound  forms  a  continuous  slope.  It 
is  possible  that  cultivation  of  its  surface  and  wearing  away  at  the  east¬ 
ern  end  has  somewhat  changed  the  original  form.  The  top  is  fiat  but 
irregular,  the  height  yaryiiig  from  5  to  <S  feet.  The  diameter  of  the 
base  east  and  A\*est  is  110  feet;  the  greatest  diameter  north  and  south, 
near  the  east  margin,  is  about  3  feet  less. 
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The  other  two  mounds  {g  and  /i),  situated  near  the  middle  of  the 
north  and  south  margins  are  cireular,  (luite  small,  the  one  marked  g 
measuring  but  3S  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  high ;  the  other,  marked  h, 
22  feet  iu  diameter  and  14  feet  high.  Both  have  been  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  'which  has  brought  to  light  a  layer  of  buiut  cla^  ne<ii  the  top  ot 
each,  showing  them  to  be  of  the  same  type  as  the  low  domiciliary 
mounds  of  Arkansas. 

UNION  OOITNTY. 

The  group  of  mounds  here  tigured  (Fig.  105)  is  located  in  the  .southern 
part  of  Union  County,  Mi.ssissipju,  on  the  SE.  |  of  Sec.  12,  and  XE.  4 
ofSec.  13,  T.  8S.,  k'.  2E. 

There  are  fourteen  mounds  belonging  to  the  group,  twelve  of  which 
are  together,  the  other  two  (not  shown)  being  one  esist  and  the  other 
west,  abouthalf  a  mile  from  the  large  mound,  which  is  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  of  the  group. 

The  general  level  of  the  field  is  about  50  feet  above  the  creek  bot¬ 
toms  to  the  north  and  south,  which  are  overflowed  at  every  hard  rain. 

Before  the  soil  had  been  cidtivated  an  embankment  could  be  traced 
around  the  twelve  central  mounds  which  was  about  2  feet  high  and  10 
feet  across  at  the  base,  with  a  ditch  on  the  outside  entirely  around. 
The  ditch  was  mostly  and  in  some  places  entirely  filled  up.  At  pres¬ 
ent  uo,trace  of  it  remains  and  the  embankment  can  be  seen  only  for  a 
few  rods  on  the  west  and  north  sides,  where  it  has  not  been  plowed 
over.  It  was  cnt  through  in  several  places  and  showed  no  trace  ot 
wood.  This,  however,  is  not  positive  evidence  that  no  palisades  ex¬ 
isted,  for  it  may  have  been  washed  down  farther  than  the  posts  would 
have  been  sunk,  the  area  being  much  worn  by  drains.  The  earth  forni- 
iua'  it  is  tlie  same  as  the  surrounding  soil,  and  was  probably  thrown 
inward  from  the  ditch. 

Before  the  land  was  cleared  timber  as  large  as  can  be  found  in  the 
country  grew  up  to  the  ditch  on  the  outside  while  inside  that  limit  noth¬ 
ing  grew  but  brush  and  small  trees.  The  largest  one  on  the  embank¬ 
ment,  cut  in  1842,  showed  by  its  growth-rings  that  it  was  52  years  old. 
This  Avould  give  a  period  of  not  more  than  a  century  in  which  timber 
has  been  growing  on  the  mounds. 

Dense  canebrakes  still  exist  within  a  few  miles,  which  no  donbt 
abounded  in  game,  and  in  the  creeks  near  at  hand  large  fishes  ai'e 
caught  in  considerable  numbers.  The  .soil  in  this  field,  though  now 
about  worn  out  by  careless  tillage,  was  formerly  very  fertile. 

A  pond  of  5  or  0  acres  begins  at  the  western  line  of  the  embankment. 
The  earth  put  into  thelargermound  was  probably  taken  from  this  point, 
as  all  the  different  .sorts  of  earth  u.sed  in  the  mounds  are  to  be  found  in 
the  field  or  adjacent  swamps. 

The  line  of  the  Avail  is  shoAVU  as  it  Avas  traced  out  by  Mr.  Parks,  the 
first  i)ermanent  .settler  of  the  country,  and  may  not  be  correct,  espe- 
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cially  oil  the  soiitheni  line.  Tlie  southeast  eoruer  should  be  at  least 
KM)  feet  farther  south,  or  else  the  line  should  ehaufje  its  direetiou  at 
some  ])oint  as  it  do(*s  oii  the  northern  .side.  As  laid  down  here  it  runs 
over  mounds  .S  and  K).  Fi'om  tlie  contour  of  the  ground  it  is  probable 
that  the  bearing  should  lie  a  little  more  to  the  south  from  both  the 
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southeast  and  the  southwest  corners,  and  that  the  change  in  direction 
should  take  jilatre  south  of  mound  10. 

H<*ginning  at  the  northwest  corner  its  sides  measure  from  station  to 
station  as  numbered  702,  057,  l,0;i(),  1,505,  and  1,037  feet. 
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III  the  space  iuclosed  by  mounds  3,  4,  and  !>  is  a  cemeteiy,  as  shown 
by  the  bones  and  numerous  fragments  of  jiottery  plowed  up.  Some 
arrow-points,  beads,  and  a  numbc'r  of  pitted  stones  were  found  scattered 
about  on  the  surface.  The  arrow-points  are  all  small  and  chipped  from 
water-worn  pebbles  of  jasper,  which  occur  in  considerable  quantities. 
With  one  skeleton  exhumed  here  were  found  an  iron  pipe,  some  silver 
ornaments,  copiier  beads,  wrought  nails,  and  a  piece  of  glass. 

The  large  mound  is  a  Hat-topped  quadrilateral,  with  the  longer  axis 
nearly  north  and  south.  At  the  bottom,  the  sides,  beginning  with  the 
southeast,  measure  153,  210,  177  and  234  feet;  on  the  top  87,  124,  04 


and  119  feet.  From  these  measurements  it  will  be  seen  that  the  slope 
of  the  sides  is  not  uniform 
and  that  they  are  quite  dif¬ 
ficult  to  ascend.  On  the 
northeast  side  is  a  graded 
way,  20  feet  wide  at  the  top 
and  running  out45feet  from 
the  base.  This  figure  (20 
feet)  probably  represents  its 
original  width  on  tcqi  along 
the  whole  length,  though  it 
is  now  much  worn  down. 

The  height  of  the  mound  is 
27  feet. 

The  numbers  of  the  small 
moxrnds  refer,  for  the  first 
eight,  to  the  order  in  which 
they  were  oi)ened.  In  every 
case  the  dirt  was  removed 
down  to  the  original  soil 
and  far  enough  outwardly 
to  make  it  certain  that  the 
limit  of  the  mound  was  reached.  Trenches,  varying  in  width  from  6 
to  10  feet,  were  carried  to  the  center,  then  run  to  the  edge  in  another 
direction  and  space  cleared  out  about  the  center  sufficient  to  show  that 
nothing  of  interest  remained.  ^‘Surface”  refers  to  the  original  soil 
beneath  the  mound,  and  “center”  to  the  line  directly  down  from  the 
highest  point.  All  the  mounds  except  the  first  have  been  plowed  over 
until  they  are  probably  3  to  5  feet  lower  than  when  built. 

Mound  1,  located  nearly  Avest  of  the  large  mound,  Avas  the  most 
l)rominent  of  the  smaller  ones.  The  first  trench  in  thisAvas  made  Irom 
the  south  side.  (See  Figs.  10(5,  shoAving  plan  of  trenches,  and  167, 
and  1(58  showing  sections  of  south  trench.) 

Sixteen  feet  from  the  center,  resting  on  the  surface,  was  a  mass  of 
loose,  cloddy  dirt  measuring  3^  by  2  feet  and  extending  34  feet  up.  It 
was  such  a  condition  as  Avould  result  from  a  small  coffin’s  decaying  and 


Fig.  ICO.— Plan  of  inouud  No.  1,  group  iu  Union  county, 
Mississippi. 
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lettinp:  the  earth  above  it  fall  in,  though  careful  searcli  failed  to  sliow 
any  traces  (»f  wood.  Oii  the  bottom  were  found  a  skull,  lying  face 
upward,  .some  bones  of  the  arm  and  neck,  and  the  head  of  a  femur,  all 


I 

I 
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FlO.  167. — Sections  along  south  trench,  mound  No.  1,  Union  county,  Missisaii)pi. 


SO  badly  decayed  as  to  crumble  almost  at  a  touch.  The  teeth  showed 
that  it  had  been  a  person  not  over  middle  age.  Very  fine  particles  of 
galenite  were  adhering  to  the  skull  and  to  the  earth  in  contact  with  it. 


Fig.  168 — Section  along  aouth  trench,  mound  No.  1,  Union  county,  Mississippi. 

A  number  of  .shell  betids,  .some  the  entire  shells  of  a  small  nmrine  species 
others  cut  from  a  lai’ge  shell  iind  drilled,  lay  with  the  skull.  The  frontal 
bone  AViis  saved  j  it  showed  no  deitression  sit  the  root  of  the  no.se,  and 
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one  orbit  was  lower  than  the  other,  jirobably  the  result  of  an  injury. 
The  small  size  of  the  burial  place,  the  position  of  the  bones  and  the 
galenite  sticking  to  the  skull  go  to  show  that  only  the  skeleton  had 
been  buried. 

Lying  west  of  these  bones,  in  the  hard  dirt,  was  a  scapula  belonging 
to  a  larger  person  than  the  last,  along  with  other  bones  too  badly  de¬ 
cayed  and  broken  to  tell  what  they  were;  also  a  few  shell  beads.  At 
10  feet  from  the  center  and  4  feet  from  the  surface  was  a  small  pile  of 
ashes  with  the  dirt  slightly  burnt  below,  showing  that  a  fire  had  been 
made  when  the  mound  had  reached  that  stage  and  afterwards  covered 
up  before  the  place  had  been  disturbc'd.  Three  feet  above  the  surface 
at  the  center,  in  hard  dirt,  was  a  badly  decayed  skull  of  an  old  person, 
and  one  cervical  vertebra.  Lying  on  the  original  surface  at  the  center 
were  some  fragments  of  thick,  red  pottery  and  a  small  amount  of 
charcoal.  Six  inches  above  the  bottom  a  thin  seam  of  red  clay  was 
continuous  for  3  or  4  feet  around  the  center. 


Fig.  169.— Section  along  the  northeast  trench,  mound  No.  1,  Union  countj'. 


The  next  trench  was  run  in  from  the  northeast  (see  Figs.  169  and  170). 
Twenty-one  feet  from  the  center  there  was  a  depression  of  6  inches  where 
soil  had  been  removed  down  to  underlying  red  clay  which  was  so  hard 
as  to  be  difficult  to  loosen  with  a  iiick.  In  this  clay  two  holes,  marked 
{a,  Fig.  170,  and  b,  Fig.  169),  had  been  dug  6  feet  ajiart,  one  north  of  the 
other.  Each  was  a  foot  across  and  3  feet  deep,  rounded  at  the  bottom, 
and  filled  with  a  shiny  gray  ooze.  In  the  one  to  the  south  was  found  a 
piece  of  skull  bone,  in  the  northern  one  nothing  but  the  soft  mud  or 
slime.  Fourteen  feet  from  the  center  were  two  similar  holes,  one  14 
inches  across  and  3  feet  deep,  the  other  3  feet  south  of  it  of  the  same  depth 
and  18  inches  across.  One  is  shown  at  c.  Fig.  169.  No  traces  of  bones 
were  found  in  these.  They  were  filled  with  the  same  gray  dirt  as  the 
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first  two,  thoujjb  it  was  not  quite  so  wet.  The  dirt  for  2  or  3  feet  above 
all  these  holes  was  iiiucli  looser  than  that  at  the  sides,  as  it  soniethiiig 
had  been  placed  over  them  which  afterward  gave  way.  Eleven  feet 
from  the  center  the  surface  rose  to  its  natural  place,  making  a  step  of 
11  inches,  showing  that  the  depression  was  not  carried  on  a  level. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  trench,  5  feet  from  the  surface,  were  three 
graves,  11,  7,  and  4  feet,  respectively,  from  the  center.  Each  was  tilled 
with  loose  dark  dirt  and  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  very  hard  clay,  which 
showed  no  marks  of  burning,  but  seems  rather  to  have  been  packed 
wet  and  allowed  to  dry  before  being  covered  over.  In  the  first,  which 
was  2  feet  long  and  18  inches  across,  no  signs  of  bones  appeared;  in 
the  second  were  the  bones  of  the  right  forearm  and  the  lower  extrem¬ 
ities,  which  were  in  their  proper  position  and  lay  with  the  feet  toward 
the  southwest.  Under  the  head  of  the  right  femur  was  a  piece  of  rib. 
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Fig.  J70.— Section  along  tbe  northeast  trench,  mound  No.  1,  Union  countj’. 


and  under  the  middle  of  it  the  right  half  of  a  lower  jaw,  with  the  wis 
dom  tooth  just  through  the  bone.  The  femur  measured  17  inches  and 
the  tibia  was  not  flattened.  A  few  drilled  shell  beads,  some  large, 
others  small,  were  found  with  the  bones  of  the  arm. 

In  the  last  grave  were  traces  of  wood,  probably  the  remains  of  bark 
wrapping,  which  fell  to  dust  on  being  touched.  This  grave  lay  toward 
the  southeast,  intersecting  the  second  one  at  about  4  feet  from  the  edge 
of  the  trench.  Each  was  2  feet  across. 

The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  dirt  in  this  mound  led  the  explorer 
to  run  another  trench  from  between  the  north  and  northwest.  (Figs. 
1 71  and  172.)  Eighteen  feet  from  the  center,  2  feet  from  the  surface,  were 
some  small  fragments  of  bones  and  a  few  human  teeth.  Fifteen  feet 
from  the  center,  on  the  same  level,  were  fragments  of  a  skull  and  teeth, 
all  too  decayed  for  handling.  A  foot  above  these  were  the  bones  of 
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the  arm  and  leg 'of  another  person  broken  np  and  laid  in  a  pile. 
Twelve  feet  from  the  center,  4  feet  from  the  surface,  were  fragments  of 
a  very  thin  skull  with  particles  of  galeiute  adhering  to  them.  Eight 
feet  from  the  center  Avas  a  hole  sunk  a  foot  into  the  original  soil  and 
filled  Avith  loose  black  dirt  and  ashes,  in  Avhich  AA'ere  traces  of  unburnt 
Avood.  From  this  hole  a  layer  of  unmixed  ashes  from  1  to  (!  inches  in 
thickness  reached  (5  feet  to  the  south  and  AA^est,  sometimes  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  again  seA'cral  inches  aboA^e  it.  FiA’e  feet  from  the  center,  84 
feet  from  the  surface,  was  the  outer  Avhorl  of  a  conch  shell. 

A  trench  Avas  next  run  in  from  the  Avest.  ^jighteen  feet  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  Avas  a  layer  of  ashes,  0  feet  in  diameter,  18  inches  from  the  surface 
at  its  middle  point  and  curA'ed  upAvard  toward  every  side,  or,  in  other 
words,  dished.  Lying  on  this  was  the  loAver  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
medium-sized  man,  with  the  feet  toward  the  north.  Ko  bones  of  the 


Fig.  171. — Section  along  tlie  north  trench,  nionnd  No.  1,  Union  county. 
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pelvis  or  parts  above  Avere  found,  although  the  leg  bones  Avere  well  pre¬ 
served.  Three  feet  above  the  surface  the  skeleton  of  a  large,  strongly- 
built  man  lay  extended  at  full  length  Avith  the  face  up,  the  head 
towiird  the  east  and  about  six  feet  from  the  center.  The  skull  Avas  ob¬ 
tained  almost  entire.  Under  it  were  thirteen  water-worn  quartz  peb¬ 
bles.  The  femur  measured  18^  inches.  There  was  no  clay  or  hard  dirt 
packed  around  the  frame  nor  any  evidence  that  a  tire  had  been  made 
AA’here  it  lay,  although  the  leg  bones  had  fine  charcoal  sticking  to  them. 
The  humerus  Avas  perforated  near  the  elboAV. 

The  arrangement  of  the  dirt  in  this  mound  indicates  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  mound  Avas  much  smaller  than  it  is  noAV  and  that  the  skeleton  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  ashes  Avas  at  the  center.  Afterward  the  mound  Avas  added 
to  on  the  eastern  side.  A  glance  at  the  sections  figured  makes  this 
plain. 
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The  lenticular  masses  show  that  the  dirt  had  been  carried  in 
baskets  or  skins  and  thrown  in  without  any  attempt  at  stratification  in 
the  older  part  of  the  mound.  These  masses  were  from  12  to  18  inches 
across  and  from  4  to  <!  inches  thick.  The  lower  side,  as  they  lay  in  the 
mound,  Avas  always  darker  in  color  than  the  upi)er  side.  Occasionally 
a  little  charcoal  or  a  fraj-inent  of  bone  or  pottery  occurred  in  the 
mound. 

Nothing  was  found  in  mound  2  except  a  small  ])iece  of  i>ottery  of 
very  neat  design  that  had  probably  been  dnmiH'd  in  with  the  dirt. 
This  mound  was  made  nj)  of  soil  lying  close  at  hand  and  tlie  dirt  Avas 
in  layers  of  regular  thickness,  as  though  it  had  bc'en  spread  Avhen 
dejmsited.  On  the  southeast  edge  Avas  a  layer  of  mingled  dirt  and 
charcoal,  (li  feet  across,  from  2  to  4  inches  in  thickness;  a  large  amount 
of  broken  ])ottery  Avas  found  scatten'd  through  it,  but  no  ashes.  This 
lay  partly  a  foot  beloA\^  the  top  of  the  ground  and  partly  on  the  surface. 


^1 
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At  a  distance  of  75  feet  AA'est  of  the  center  of  mound  3  was  a  fire- 
jdace,  on  the  original  surface,  covered  Avith  a  foot  of  dirt  that  had 
Avashed  down  from  the  mound.  The  mingled  ashes,  charcoal,  and  dirt 
measured  5  feet  across  and  15  inches  thick  at  the  middle,  running  out 
to  a  thin  edge  and  packed  very  hard.  Along  Avith  pieces  of  pottery  and 
animal  bones  was  a  inece  of  iron  that  had  apparently  been  a  brace  for  a 
saddle  boA\-.  This  Avas  8  inches  under  the  top  of  the  ashes  and  below 
most  of  the  pottery  found. 

Sixty  feet  from  the  center  appeared  a  layer  of  gray  clay,  from  1  to  3 
inches  tliick.  It  Avas  continuous  under  as  much  of  the  mound  as  Avas 
removed.  In  the  tn*nch  on  the  AA’est  side  was  found  one  blade  of  a  i)air 
of  scissors.  Three  feet  above  the  surface  at  the  center  Avas  an  ash  bed 
6  inches  thick  in  the  middle,  0  feet  in  diameter,  curving  up\A'ard  or  dish¬ 
shaped  and  running  to  an  edge  on  every  side.  It  rested  directly  uiM)n 
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dirt  that  had  been  dumped  like  that  in  the  first  mound,  and  was  in  very 
thin  layers  as  though  many  successive  deposits  had  been  made  and 
spread  out.  Within  an  inch  of  the  bottom  was  a  small  i)iece  of  green¬ 
ish  glass,  apparently  broken  from  a  glass  bottle.  Resting  upon  the 
ashes,  though  of  less  extent,  was  a  mass  12  inches  thick  of  charcoal, 
dirt,  ashes,  and  broken  pottery,  in  wliich  lay  an  iron  knife  and  a 
thin  silver  plate  stam])ed  with  the  Spanish  coat  of  arms.  Fig.  173. 
At  the  top  was  a  thin  layer  of  charcoal  where  a  tire  had  been  extin¬ 
guished;  this  wa«  at  a  lower  point  than  had  ever  been  reached  by  the 
plow.  There  was  a  want  of  conformity  between  this  mass  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  dirt,  which  shows  it  may  have  been  of  later  origin ;  that  the 
mound  had  been  opened  after  its  completion  and  afterward  restored  to 
its  former  shai)e;  but  the  bed  of  ashes  was  undoubtedly  as  old  as  the 
mound  itself,  so  that,  although  the  iron  knife  and  silver  plate  otter  no 
])Ositive  proof  as  to  age,  the  piece  of  glass  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
mound  was  constructed  after  its  builders  had  dealings  with  the  whites. 
It  maybe  remarked  here  that  this  group  is  located  in  the  area  occupied 
by  the  Chickasaws. 

At  about  40  feet  from  the  center  the  dirt  began 
to  show  the  same  arrangement  of  dumping  as  was 
seen  in  mound  1. 

31ound  4  was  made  throughout  of  a  heavy  gray 
clay,  siich  as  forms  the  ground  to  the  north  of  it. 

The  embankment  ran,  according  to  local  belief, 
directly  over  thi.s  mound;  it  was,  therefore,  closely 
exainined  for  any  signs  of  palisades,  but  without 
success;  nor  is  there  now  the  slightest  indication 
here  of  either  wall  or  ditch.  A  small  amount 
of  mingled  dirt  and  charcoal  appeared  at  what 
seemed  to  be  the  center  of  the  mound,  but  this  was 
evidently  thrown  in  at  the  time  it  Avas  built  to  help 
till  u]). 

Mound  5,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  is  outside  the 
iindosure  to  the  east.  A  wide  trench  through  it  exposed  thirteen  skulls 
Avith  a  few  fragments  of  other  bones.  They  Avei  e  all  Avithin  10  feet  of 
the  center  and  arranged  in  three  layers,  the  first  on  the  surface,  the 
second  nearly  2  feet  above,  and  the  third  at  about  the  same  distance 
above  that.  The  skulls  belonged  to  persons  of  ditterent  ages,  from  the 
child  Avhose  first  teeth  were  beginning  to  appear,  to  the  aged  individ¬ 
ual  Avhose  teeth  were  Avorn  to  the  gums.  With  the  oldest  Avas  a  burnt 
clay  pipe,  the  only  relic  found  in  the  mound.  The  bones  AAere  put  in 
Avithout  regard  to  position;  a  skull  and  a  rib,  for  examide,  or  a  femur 
and  a.jaAvbone  lying  together.  The  mound  aa  iis  of  the  same  dirt  as  the 
surrounding  soil,  except  a  deposit  of  gray  clay  a  foot  thick  and  3  teet 
across  at  the  center,  about  half  of  it  lying  beloAV  the  original  surface. 
Only  one  skull  found  here  Avas  in  a  condition  to  be  preserA^ed;  all,  hoAV- 
eA'er,  were  of  one  shape  and  that  vei'y  like  the  modern  Indian  skull. 


Flu.  173.— Silver  plate,  with 
Spauish  eoal  of  ariiiH; 
mound,  Union  county. 
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Mound  (J,  like  mound  4,  was  on  the  sui^msed  line  of  embaidaiient. 
No  trace  of  wood  in  the  mound  or  of  a  ditch  outside  could  be  seen.  It 
was  formed  of  dirt  gathered  close  around.  Probably  mounds  4  and  G 
were  at  a  break  in  the  embankment  forming  a  i)as.sageway  through  it. 

Mound  7  showed  at  55  feet  east  of  the  center  a  layer  of  gray  clay, 
nowhere  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  ran  18  feet,  tlum  gave 
way  for  1)  feet  to  a  layer  of  black  soil,  after  which  it  reai)iteared  and  was 
found  under  all  the  remaining  jeart  excavated.  The  dirt  showed  the 
same  marks  of  dumping  as  in  mounds  1  and  3,  and  is  of  different  colors, 
though  all  from  around  the  mound.  More  charcoal  and  burnt  dirt  was 
found  in  this  than  in  any  other  mound  opiuied,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  in  simjtly  because  it  was  convenient,  being  scattered  here  and 
there  in  small  ])atches. 

Thirty-live  feet  from  the  center  and  3  feet  from  the  surface  in  mingled 
ashes,  dirt,  and  charcoal,  with  a  few  decayed  bones,  were  a  number  of 
fragments  of  i)ottery,  ])ieces  of  one  vessel  which  was  broken  before 
being  covered.  The  whole  was  inclosed  in  very  hard  clay.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  grave,  but  rather  a  place  used  for  cooking. 

Twenty-one  feet  from  the  center  and  5  feet  from  the  surface  was  a 
tibia  lying  east  and  west;  5  feet  Avest  of  it  Avas  a  skull.  Both  Avere  too 
soft  to  be  remoAcd.  No  bones  were  found  between  them,  but  both 
belonged  to  one  individual  Avhose  body  had  been  ]ilaced  in  a  bed  of  gray 
sand  and  surrounded  by  ashes,  charcoal,  SAvamp  mud,  and  burnt  clay. 
It  seems  to  haA^e  been  an  intrusive  burial.  Tavo  feet  soutlnvest  of  the 
skull  was  a  decayed  femur;  no  other  bones  Avere  Avith  it. 

All  the  dirt  about  the  center  of  this  mound  was  very  Avet  and  heavy, 
and  Avas  brought  from  the  SAvamj)  to  the  northeast.  The  arrangement 
and  material  of  the  mound  show  that  dirt  had  been  carried  in  from 
different  places  at  the  same  time.  Occasionally  a  layer  of  one  material 
could  be  traced  3  or  4  feet,  and  then  be  lost  in  some  other. 

Mound  8  Avas  built  i)artly  on  the  sloi)e  of  the  ravine  to  the  west.  A 
layer  of  gray  clay,  averaging  4  inches  in  thickness,  had  been  spread  on 
the  surface  and  the  mound  built  upon  it.  The  bottom  of  the  mound  on 
the  western  side  sloped  upward  toA\mrd  tlie  center,  following  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  surface.  Twenty-four  feet  from  the  center  began  a  dei>osit 
of  sticky  mud  from  the  creek  bottom,  Avhich  measured  2  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness  at  the  center.  The  remainder  of  the  mound  Avas  composed  of  about 
ecpial  parts  of  this  bottom  mud  and  the  soil  near  by,  dum])ed  in  Avithout 
any  order  or  regularity.  At  the  center,  near  the  to])  of  the  mound,  Avas 
a  deposit  of  yelloAV  saml  3  feet  acioss  in  v(‘ry  thin  curved  layers,  about 
4  inches  thick  at  the  middle  and  curving  to  an  edge  at  the  sides. 
Under  this  Avas  a  hole  a  foot  across  and  the  same  in  depth,  having  a 
bottom  of  hard  blue  clay  and  filled  Avith  ashes,  black  dirt,  and  charcoal. 

Near  the  center  Avere  some  shreds  of  a  coarse  woA  en  cloth.  Six  feet 
north  of  the  center,  in  the  original  soil,  Avas  a  hole  18  inches  across  and 
14  inches  deep,  the  sides  burnt  hard  as  brick,  tilled  with  charcoal  and 
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dirt.  Seven  feet  northeast  of  the  center  was  a  similar  but  smaller  hole. 
The  gray  layer  at  the  bottom  was  undisturbed  over  both  these  spots, 
showing  that  the  mound  was  built  after  this  part  of  the  field  had  been 
occui)ied. 

The  swamp  mud  ran  out  at  30  feet  north  and  northeast  of  the  center. 
Twenty-two  feet  from  the  center,  toward  the  north,  a  deposit  of  gray 
clay,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  began  and  reached 
nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  mound.  The  dumped  dirt  ended  at  (iO  feet 
from  the  center. 

The  field  being  in  cultivation,  none  of  the  other  mounds  could  be 
opened,  except  one,  and  there  was  nothing  about  that  to  indicate  that 
it  would  repay  investigation. 

If  the  large  mound  be  considered  a  place  of  residence,  the  most  prob¬ 
able  theory,  it  is  not  plain  what  use  was  made  of  the  smaller  ones.  It 
is  evident  that  those  within  the  inclosure,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  one  opened,  were  not  intended  or  used  for  burial  purposes. 

KXPI.ANATORY  NOTES. 

The  courses  and  distances  of  the  line  of  wall,  as  traced  and  located 
by  the  old  .settlers,  are  as  follows,  commencing  at  station  1,  the  north¬ 
west  corner : 


From 

station. 

Bearing. 

Di.stance. 

1  to  2  .. 

2  to  3  . . 

3  to  4  . . 

4  to  5  . . 

5  to  1  . . 

S  83*^  E . 

Feet. 

792 

957 

1,930 

1,505 

1,937 

S.740  E . 

S. 70  45' W  ... 

N.77°45'W  . 

N.  1°  E . 

The  smaller  mounds  were  located  by  bearings  from  the  center  of  the 
large  mound,  but  the  distances  to  all  except  11  and  12  were  measured 
from  the  south  corner;  for  11  and  12  the  measurements  were  from  the 
north  corner.  Mounds  5  and  13  are  not  shown  on  the  plat. 


Mound 

No. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1 . 

N.88°W  .... 

352 

64 

14 

0 

S.  10  JOE . 

165 

100 

4 

3 . 

S.  34J°E . 

1056 

120 

6 

4 . 

S.53JOE . 

891 

54 

0 

5 . 

S.8O0E . 

J  mile. 

50 

4 

6 . 

S.58°W . 

792 

28 

3 

7 . 

S.  60J°E . 

330 

120 

7 

8.  .. 

S.23OE . 

1,1.55 

120 

6 

9 . 

S.  23  JOE . 

693 

150 

7 

10 . 

S.  9JOE . 

990 

160 

8 

11 . 

X.  24JOW  . . . 

891 

120 

4 

12 . 

X.  2JOE . 

561 

90 

3 

13 . 

N.70OW.... 

J  mile. 

Plowed 

level. 
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Pond,  N.  75°  W.  Dirt  for  the  largo  mound  was  ])robably  tak(m  from 
tlie  excavation  wliicli  begins  at  the  wall. 

The  passageway  or  ramp  that  extends  from  the  top  of  the  large  mound 
to  the  ground  is  at  the  middle  of  the  uortlieast  side,  beginning  71)  feet 
from  the  east  corner,  and  on  the  line  of  the  base  of  the  mound  is  4(J  feet 
wide.  It  is  20  feet  wide  at  the  top  of  the  mound,  and  extends  outward 
45  feet  from  the  base  of  the  mound,  with  the  corners  at  the  bottom  so 
rounded  that  they  are  20  feet  within  the  lines  of  the  sides. 

Figs.  107  (A  and  F)  and  1(>8  show'  the  sides  and  end  of  the  .south 
trench ;  Fig.  107  A,  the  left  or  west  side  of  the  trench,  and  F,  the  north 
end;  Fig.  108,  the  right  or  east  side.  In  these  1  is  surface  soil;  2,  gray 
clay;  3,  red  clay;  4,  red  soil  iu  lumps  or  masses;  a,  position  of  skull ;  h, 
l)ositiou  of  pottery,  and  /t,  grave  going  a  foot  into  the  wall. 

Figs.  101)  and  170  show'  the  sides  of  the  northeast  trench,  saine  mound ; 
Fig.  101),  side  toward  northwest;  and  Fig.  170,  side  toward  southeast. 
The  numbi'i's  indicate  the  strata  as  follow's:  No.  1,  red,  top  soil  mixed 
w'ith  clay ;  2,  yellow,  bluish,  and  gray  clays  and  dark  soil  mingled  iu  con¬ 
fusion;  3,  gray  clay  from  the  swamp;  4,  red  soil  in  lens-shaped  masses; 
5,  dark  soil  in  lens-shaped  masses,  n  indicates  a  grave  sunk  in  the 
original  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  filled  w  ith  shining  gray  mud  and 
containing  i»art  of  a  human  skull;  h  and  c  similar  pits.  H,  O,  L,  three 
graves  5  feet  above  the  original  surface  extending  southw'ard. 

Figs.  171  and  172  represent  the  sections  of  the  northwest  trench,  same 
mound;  Fig.  171,  east  side;  Fig.  172,  west  side.  The  numbers  indicate 
the  layers  as  follow's:  1,  top  soil;  2,  gray  clay;  3,  red  clay;  4,  red  soil 
in  lumps  or  small  masses;  5,  black  soil  in  lumi)s  or  small  masses. 

TENNESSEE. 

LAUDERDALE  (BOUNTY. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Marley,  8  miles  northwest  of  Kipley,  are  a  number 
of  small  mounds,  most  of  w  hich  had  been  dug  over  thoroughly.  Only 

one  small  one  remained  undisturbed. 
In  this  was  found  an  old  w'alled 
firej)lace,circular  in  form, 3  feet  high 
and  about  1  foot  thick,  the  inside 
half  full  <)f  ashes.  Back  of  this  (out¬ 
side)  w'as  a  semicircular  w'all,  also 
of  burnt  clay,  3  feet  high  and  about 
1  foot  thick.  The  annexed  figure 
(174)  gives  an  idea  of  the  form  and 
relation  of  the.se  walls.  The  com- 
pl(‘te  circle  A  represents  the/ wall 
around  the  fireplace,  and  B  thesemi- 
circularouter  wall,  which  was  on  the 
north  side  and  originally  may  have  been  higher,  as  it  reached  the  sur- 
iace  of  the  ground.  The  little  circles  ('  C  are  two  very  smooth  circular 
a])pendages  or  lumps  of  burnt  clay  on  the  wall.  Clo.se  to  this  fireplace 
were  tw'o  broken  dishes  mixed  w'ith  the  burnt  clay. 


Fid.  174. — Fireplace  in  juoiind,  Lauderdale,  Teiin. 
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OinON  COUNTY. 

UEEI.FOOT  I.AKE  MOt'N'DS. 


Around  lleelfoot  lake  are  several  8roui)S  of  inouiids,  mostly  of  small 
size.  About  half  a  mile  southwest  of  Idlewihle  four  low  mounds,  not 
exceeding  2  feet  in  heiglit,  were  examined.  Below  the  to])  soil  was  a 
.  layer  several  inches  thick  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  in  which  were  inussel 


shells,  bones  of  birds,  fishes,  and  quadrupeds;  also,  stone  implements 
and  fragments  of  pottery,  but  no  burnt  clay. 

At  the  crossing,  on  the  northwest  bor¬ 
der,  another  group  of  somewhat  larger 
mounds  was  visited,  but  only  one  could 
be  opened;  it  was  composed  entirely  of 
clay  and  contained  no  relics. 

A  small  group  on  Grassy  island  was 
also  examined.  One  of  these,  circular  in 
form  and  8  feet  high,  was  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored,  yielding  a  rich  return  for  the  labor 
'spent  upon  it.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
dark  vegetable  mold  without  any  indica¬ 
tions  of  layers.  Fifteen  skeletons  were 
unearthed;  eight  of  them  were  unac¬ 
companied  by  anything  except  ashes  and 
charcoal.  By  the  others,  vessels  and  im¬ 
plements  were  discovered  as  follows: 

By  one,  a  stone  spade  and  two  i)ots ;  by 
another,  two  pots;  by  another,  a  drinking 
vessel  in  the  form  of  a  kneeling  female, 
shown  in  Fig.  175,  and  two  pots,  one  in¬ 
side  of  the  other;  by  the  fourth,  three  pots;  and  by  three  otliers,  one 
l)ot  each.  Another  vessel  was  found  embedded  in  a  mass  of  ashes  2^ 
feet  thick,  in  which  were  also  bird,  fish,  and  quadruped  bones,  more  or 
less  charred.  Several  stone  implements  were  also  found  scattered 
through  the  mound. 

Another  mound  of  this  group,  0  feet  high,  was  excavated  and  found 
to  consist  entirely  of  sandy  loam.  Nothing  was  discovered  in  it. 

Two  other  mounds  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  conical  in  form 


Fig.  175. — Image  vessel  from  mound, 
01>ioii  county,  Tennessee. 


and  about  7  feet  high,  yielded  a  similar  result. 


KENTUCKY. 

Wliile  nearly  all  of  southeastern  Missouri  below  Cairo  is  level  and 
subiect  to  overflow  during  great  floods,  the  bottoms  on  flic  Kentucky 
side  opposite  are  usually  narrow  and  the  river  skirtt'd  or  directly 
flanked  by  bluffs,  mainly  of  yellow  clay,  rising  from  1(»»>  to  100  feet 
above  it.  These  are  cut  by  many  creeks  and  rivulets,  thus  forming 
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numerous  headlauds,  easily  rendered  defensible,  a  number  of  wliich  are 
oceui)ied  by  ancient  earthworks.  Of  the  live  of  these  visit(‘d  the  most 
interestiiif;  is  in  Hickman  (*ounty,  about  3  miles  west  ot  Oakton,  and 
known  locally  as  O’liyam’s  Fort. 


This  work,  illustrated  in  Fig.  176,  is,  as  is  usual  in  this  region,  upon 
the  best  position  for  defense  in  that  immediate  section,  being  located  on 
the  extreme  point  of  a  bluff  some  oO  feet  high  and  almost  vertical  at 
its  southern  eiuL  It  consists  of  an  inclosing  wall  and  ditch,  mounds, 
excavations,  and  hut  rings. 

The  length  of  the  wall  and  ditch  from  a  around  to  following  the 
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irregular  curve,  is  very  nearly  600  ])aces,  or  about  1,800  feet.  There  is 
no  wall  along  tlie  steep  blulf  facing  east  and  south.  Of  these  outlines  the 
southern  end  is  so  steep  as  to  render  ascent  iini)racticable;  the  eastern 
slope  is  almost  equally  so;  the  northern  line  was  well  defended  by  em¬ 
bankment  and  ditch,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  circuit  the  embank¬ 
ment  follows  the  edge  of  the  high  bottom,  including  in  the  line  the  iso¬ 
lated  hillock  c.  Mound  3,  in  the  extreme  southeast  corner,  is  in  a  fine 
position  for  observation  and  to  prevent  any  attempted  ascent  at  this 
corner,  the  most  accessible  point  on  the  unwalledline  of  the  bluffs. 

The  best,  if  not  the  only,  ford  of  O’Byam’s  creek  in  this  vicinity  is  a 
rock  or  gravel  bar  where  the  road  crosses  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
bluff*. 

In  the  plan  of  these  works  (Fig.  176),  1,  2,  and  3  are  moiinds  within 
the  inclosure  and  4  a  mound  outside;  c,  a  natural  mound  or  little  hil¬ 
lock;  d,  a  cemetery,  and  eeee  e  excavations.  The  small  circles,  which 
continue  northward 
beyond  the  wall,  are 
small  saucer-shaped 
depression  s  mar  ki  n  g 
the  sites  of  ancient 
dwellings. 

Mound  No,  1,  as 
shown  upon  the  plan 
ofthe  works,  extends 
fully  halfway  across 
a  narrow  portion  of 
the  bluff*,  and  is  a 
true  flat-topped  or  truncated  mound  (Fig.  177)  in  all  respects  similar  in 
appearance  to  and  possibly  of  the  same  age  and  built  by  the  same  peo¬ 
ple  as  those  across  the  Mississippi,  which  are  now  the  only  refuge  of 
white  men  and  their  stock  during  floods.  But  as  this  and  the  other 
mounds  on  this  side  of  the  river  are  on  high  places,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  greatest  flood,  the  object  in  view  in  building  them  could  not  have 
been  to  escape  inundation. 

It  is  very  nearly  a  true  circle  78  feet  in  diameter  on  the  top  and  so 
steep  on  all  sides  that,  although  23  feet  high,  it  has  a  base  of  only  125 
feet  and  has  been  covered  and  surrounded  by  a  heavy  growth  of  oak, 
ash,  and  other  tiinbcu'.  It  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  upper  level. 
A  number  of  white  persons  have  been  buried  on  the  summit,  so  that 
entensive  explorations  (*ould  not  be  made;  nevertheless  enough  was 
ascertained  to  prove  it  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  yellow  clay,  but  in 
successive  layers  and  containing  fire-beds  of  clay  burnt  to  a  brick-red 
color.  These  fire-beds  differed  from  those  usually  seen,  in  that,  while 
some  were  made  of  irregularly  shaped  little  masses,  ai)])roximately  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  brick,  and  well  burned  before  bdng  laid  down,  each 
mass  leaving  an  inqu'ession  in  the  earth  when  removed,  others  were  red 
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ui)Oii  tlie  top  only,  the  color  {;r:i(ln<ally  diininishing  toward  the  under 
side  as  though  burned  by  long-continued  hres.  The  inass<‘s  were  proba¬ 
bly  the  broken  plastering  of  njuiglit  walls,  while  the  other  layers 
were  parts  of  the  hard  clay  floor.  Charcoal,  ashes,  and  the  charred 
bones  of  animals  were  found  with  these  iire-beds. 

irUT  UINOS. 

With  the  exce])tion  of  a  small  open  court  south  of  No.  1  the  entire 
area  of  that  i)ortion  of  the  inelosure  or  fort  upon  the  blufl',  much  of 
the  bottom,  and  also  of  tlie  adjacent  bluffs  on  the  north  and  east,  are 
literally  covered  by  these,  small,  circular  depressions  surrounded  by 
earthen  rings,  indicating  a  considerable  population. 

Pits  Avere  dug  in  many  of  these,  but  only  the  usual  fire-beds, 
ehareoal,  ashes,  fragments  of  ])ottery,  broken  animal  bones,  and  rude 
stone  implements  were  found. 

KXCAVATIONS. 

The  excavatioPs  for  the  mounds  in  this  place  are  within  the  inclo¬ 
sure  and  on  the  side  of  the  bluff,  those  near  mound  No.  1  being  as 
clearly  defined  and  as  unmistakable  as  though  but  of  recent  date. 

OKMKTEUY. 

]\lound  No.  2  is  said  to  have  been  once  used  for  burial  purposes, 
but  the  skeletons  and  accompanying  relTcs  have  been  removed  to 
make  place  for  graves  of  modern  times.  At  d,  near  mound  3,  was 
found  a  small  elevation,  less  than  30  feet  square,  which  had  not  been 
disturbed,  and  ])roved  to  be  a  true  ancient  cemetery.  There  was  but 
one  tier  of  skeletons  in  it,  at  the  depth  of  2  feet  from  the  surface.  Only 
11  were  found,  lying  in  all  directions  and  without  any  apparent  sys¬ 
tem,  except  that  they  were  not  doubled  upon  eadi  other.  All 
seemed  to  be  skeletons  of  adults.  Some  vessels  were  Avith  them,  but 
never  more  than  one  with  a  skeleton.  Among  the  specimens  discoA'^- 
ered  here  Avas  a  clay  rubber  or  muller. 

iVIound  No.  2  is  oblong,  SO  by  50  feet  and  5  feet  high.  No.  3,  nearly 
round,  50  by  40  feet  and  4  feet  high,  Avas  opened,  but  nothing  was  found 
in  it.  No.  4,  circular,  00  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  Avas  opened 
and  found  to  be  composed  of  yellow  clay  and  soil  mixed;  no  relics  or 
si»ecimens  in  it. 

On  AA'liat  are  knoAvn  as  McCard’s  bluff’s,  3  miles  beloAV  O’Byam’s  Fort, 
is  another  grouj)  of  Ioav  mounds,  fire-beds,  fragments  of  stone  imple¬ 
ments,  broken  ])ottery,  and  other  eA'idences  of  an  ancient  A'illage,  but 
there  is  no  inclosing  AA’all. 

PF.CCLIAR  CONICAL  MOUNIAS. 

Here  and  tluu’C  among  the  ancient  AA’orks  of  this  region  are  certain 
conical  mounds,  sometimes  in  groups  or  irregular  lines  and  on  the  high 
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ridges,  wliieli  difter  so  materially  from  those  already  mentioned  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  different  people.  They 
range  in  size  irom  30  to  80  feet  in  diameter  and  from  4  to  10  feet  in 
height,  but  are  all  trne  circular  mounds  and  more  than  usually  sym¬ 
metrical  in  form.  By  excavations  made  in  them  it  was  ascertained 
that  they  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  line,  soft,  molding  sand,  un- 
stratitied  and  without  any  intermixture  of  clay  or  other  material;  nor 
were  there  any  fire-beds,  ashes,  charcoal,  or  vestiges  of  art,  or  indica¬ 
tions  of  burial  in  them,  save  here  and  there  an  occasional  rude  stone 
scraper. 

While  the  material  of  the  other  mounds  of  this  region  is  evidently 
from  the  earth  immediately  about  them,  these  circular  mounds  are 
formed  of  a  very  fine  molding  sand  from  some  unknown  source. 

A  few  mounds  were  observed  in  Ballard  county  about  5  miles  above 
Cairo,  but  no  special  examination  of  them  was  made. 


ALABAMA. 

LAI’^DEEDALE  COUNTY. 

This,  the  extreme  northwestern  county  of  the  state,  is  bounded  along 
its  entire  southern  margin  by  the  Tennessee  river.  The  works  described 
are  situated  on  or  near  the  north  bank  ot  this  river. 

STAFFORD  ft^OUND. 

This  is  an  elongate  oval  mound,  located  a  little  over  a  mile  south 
of  Florence  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  S.  0.  Stafford,  some  35  or  40  yards  trom 
the  river  bank.  It  is  8  feet  high,  flat  on  top,  the  length  on  top,  north 
and  south,  85  feet,  and  at  the  base  about  125  feet;  width  about  half 
the  length. 

A  trench  10  feet  wide  and  15  feet  long  was  dug  in  the  northern  end, 
the  remainder  of  the  upper  ijortion  having  been  much  disturbed.  When 
the  trench  had  been  extended  southward  the  distance  ot  15  feet  a  layer 
of  burnt  clay  was  encountered  at  the  depth  of  2  feet,  the  2-foot  layer 
above  it  consisting  of  sandy  soil.  Immediately  under  the  clay  was  a 
layer  of  ashes.  Immediately  under  this  was  the  much-decayed  skele¬ 
ton  of  a  half-grown  person  lying  on  its  side.  At  the  back  of  the  head 
was  a  wide-necked,  bottle-shaped  water  vessel,  tipped  sidewise;  by  the 
side  of  it  lay  a  stone  disk  wliich  had  apparently  been  used  as  a  cover 
to  the  vessel.  At  each  side  of  the  head  stood  a  small  pot.  Here 
the  clay  layer  was  between  4  and  5  inches  thick  and  below  this  was  a 
layer  of  ashes  and  charcoal  3  inches  thick.  The  charcoal  in  this  layer 
Avas  burned  from  small  sticks  and  brush.  A  few  inches  trom  the  head 
of  the  skeleton  mentioned  Avas  a  piece  of  charred  Avood  firmly  fixed  in 
the  earth,  apparently  the  remains  of  a  post.  A  fcAV  inches  from  the 
skeleton  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  burnt  clay,  on  the  east  side,  Avere 
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pieces  of  pottery  soniewliat  reseiubliiig  tile.  The  soil  being  remov’^ed, 
it  was  found  that  the  clay  bed  and  layer  of  ashes  gave  out  toward  the 
northwest,  at  the  end  of  feet  in  this  direction.  About  4  feet  south 
of  the  skeleton  mentioned  was  a  hearth  of  burnt  clay,  on  which  was  a 
thick  layer  of  ashes.  This  hearth  was  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
square,  2A  feet  in  diameter  a.id  2  inches  thick;  near  by  were  a  few 
fresh-water  shells.  A  few  inches  over  7  feet  south  of  the  skeleton  and 
at  the  same  depth  the  much-decayed  skeleton  of  a  child,  face  down 
and  head  nortlnvard,  with  a  pot  at  each  side  of  the  head.  Here  was 
another  corner  of  the  clay  bed.  By  working  westward  along  the  edge 
for  the  distance  of  a  little  over  7  feet  another  skeleton  was  found  nearly 
turned  to  dust;  by  it  was  only  one  pot,  and  near  it  another  fireplace 
like  the  one  before  described.  All  the  corners  of  what  appeared  to 
have  been  the  floor  of  a  house  were  worked  out;  then  the  middle  of 
the  square,  which  contained  nothing  but  the  top  soil,  the  clay  bed,  and 
ash  layer  were  removed  to  the  sandy  loam  of  the  base.  When  the 
trench  had  been  extended  southward  to  a  point  about  32  feet  from  the 
south  end  a  layer  of  burnt  cane  2^  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  mound, 
but  little  more  than  an  inch  thick,  was  discovered,  covering  an  area 
about  (!  feet  in  diameter.  The  canes  were  in  very  small  pieces.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  mound,  at  the  depth  of  8  feet  and  apparently  on  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground,  was  a  burnt-clay  hearth  or  fireplace, 
about  24  feet  in  diameter,  circular  in  form,  and  covered  with  a  layer 
of  ashes.  Two  cylindrical  pieces  of  charcoal  about  3  inches  in  diameter 
were  found  in  the  earth  just  outside  of  the  fireplace  on  the  west  side, 
probably  the  remains  of  posts.  Twenty  feet  from  the  south  end,  at  the 
depth  of  0^  feet,  was  a  layer  of  ashes,  charred  grass,  and  sticks,  about 

2  inches  thick  and  covering  a  circular  space  about  (>  feet  in  diameter. 
Scattered  through  the  earth  of  the  mound  were  fragments  of  pottery, 
animal  bones,  flint  chips,  and  a  few  stone  imi)lements.  The  mound  is 
overflowed  by  the  greater  freshets  of  the  Tennessee  river. 

nOUGI.A.SS  MOUNDS. 

Near  lock  No.  10  of  the  Mussel  Shoals  canal  survey,  about  12  miles 
east  of  Florence,  are  two  mounds  on  the  Douglass  farm.  They  are 
aboxit  half  a  mile  from  the  river  on  an  elevated  hill  overlooking  the 
valley.  The  two  are  about  50  feet  apart,  each  30  or  .35  feet  in  diameter, 

3  feet  high,  and  comi)osed  throughout  of  retl  clay,  which  extends  some¬ 
what  below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  Here  and  thei’ejust 
below  the  surface  of  one  were  rude  flint  hoes,  arrow  points,  and  lance 
heads;  near  the  surface  of  the  other  were  four  large  rude  stone  imple¬ 
ments.  No  skeletons,  burnt  clay,  ashes,  or  charcoal  were  found  in 
either. 

The  country  immediately  about  the  Mussel  Shoals  was  occupied  by 
(Jherokecs  when  the  first  whites  settled  here.  This  area  has  long  been 
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noted  for  the  number  of  worked  and  i>artially  worked  Hint  implements 
which  liave  been  found  scattered  over  it.  As  the  stone  from  wliieh 
they  are  manufactured  is  found  at  this  place,  this  will  doubtless 
account  for  their  abundance  here. 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

Near  Whitesburg,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  is  a  long, 
narrow  shell  heap,  between  400  and  oOO  yards  in  length  and  about  .‘I  or 
4  feet  high ;  at  present  it  is  only  a  few  yards  in  width,  but  was  probably 
wider  in  former  times,  as  a  portion  on  the  river  side  appears  to  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  freshets. 

The  residents  of  the  place  say  that  many  skeletons,  stone  implements, 
and  pottery  vessels  have  been  washed  out  of  it.  Three  badly  decayed 
skeletons  were  found  at  one  point  about  18  inches  below  the  surface; 
near  by  were  ashes  and  some  broken  stones,  as  though  marking  the 
site  of  a  temporary  fireplace  or  camp  lire.  A  thick  layer  of  shells  cov¬ 
ered  these  skeletons.  Another  skeleton  was  discovered  at  the  depth 
of  3  feet,  and  near  it  ashes  and  broken  stones,  as  in  the  other  case;  a 
third  lay  only  0  or  8  inches  below  the  surface;  a  fourth  near  the  river 
had  been  partly  washed  away;  a  broken  pot  stood  by  the  side  of  it. 

Numerous  pieces  of  pottery,  arrowheads,  stone  implements,  and  a 
copper  bead  were  scattered  among  the  mussel  shells.  Not  only  has 
this  bank  i)een  disturbed  by  floods,  but  at  one  time  large  buildings 
stood  on  it,  which  were  carried  away  by  high  water. 

The  fact  that  a  i)ortion  of  the  shells  forming  this  heap  bear  the  marks 
of  fire  suggested  the  thought  that  they  had  been  heated  by  the  Indians 
to  compel  them  to  open.  A  great  number  of  split,  watm'-worn  stones 
were  scattered  through  the  bank  to  the  dejith  of  3  feet,  sometimes 
loosely  and  without  order,  but  frequently  in  such  relation  as  to  indicate 
an  intentional  arrangement;  in  this  case  they  were  accompanied  by 
ashes,  as  though  marking  the  places  where  fires  had  been  built  for 
cooking  purposes. 

MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

About  1  mile  west  of  Guntersville  is  a  cave  known  as  Hampton  cave. 
Its  floor  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  4  feid  Avith  fragments  of  human 
bones,  earth,  ashes,  and  broken  stones.  This  fragmentary  condition  of 
the  deposits  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  repeatedly 
fumed  over  by  treasure-hunfei  s.  IMuch  of  this  deposit  has  been  hauled 
away  in  sacks  for  fertilizing  the  land.  The  number  of  dead  deposited 
here  must  have  been  very  great,  for,  nothwithstanding  so  much  has 
been  removed,  there  is  yet  a  depth  of  4  feet,  chiefly  of  broken  human 
Ijoiu’.s.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  copper.  s])ool-shaped  ornament  sup- 
])osed  to  have  been  worn  in  the  ear  was  obtained  here  by  Mr.  .James 
P.  M'hitman,  who  kiiully  presented  it  to  the  bureau. 
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BLOUNT  COUNTY. 

A  cave  in  tliis  county  containiiif’- liuinaii  remains  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  remains  in  tliis  case  were  (lei»osite(l  in  ti'ouglis,  or  canoe-shaped 
collins,  (littering  in  this  res])ect  from  any  that  liave  been  mentioned. 
This,  wliich  is  known  as('rami»’s  cave,  is  15  miles  south  of  Illountville. 
Ill  the  back  part  is  a  large  crevice,  where  it  is  stated  the  Imdies  were 
deposited  in  the  collins.  The  place  is  certainly  well  adajited  for  secur¬ 
ity  from  wild  animals,  as  a  few  stones  would  siiftice  to  close  this  room 
or  crevice;  moreover,  it  is  much  the  driest  portion  of  the  cave.  Per¬ 
sons  who  saw  the  remains  at  the  time  they  were  found  state  that  they 
were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation;  that  the  troughs  were  covered 
with  matting  made  of  bark  or  cane  and  bound  around  Avith  withes  or 
bark.  Among  the  things  found  with  them  were  Avooden  boAvls  and 
trays.  Portions  of  one  or  tAAO  of  these  troughs  AA'ere  forAvarded  to  and 
received  by  the  Smithsoniau  Institution.  Although  the  idace  had  been 
thoroughly  Avorked  over  the  Bureau  agent  succeeded,  after  careful 
search,  in  finding  part  of  a  AA'oodeii  boAvl  and  some  pieces  of  a  trough. 
The  troughs  or  collins  AA-iere  evidently  sections  of  holloAv  trees  or  had 
been  holloAved  out. 

SUMTER  COUNTY. 

CEDAK  HUMMOCK  GKOUP. 

In  Sec.  5,  T.  17  N.,  R.  1  E.,  of  Stei»hen’s  meridian,  in  what  is  known 
locally  as  “Cedar  hummock,”  Avith  a  creek  on  the  Avest  and  a  slough  on 
the  east,  is  a  group  of  seven  mounds.  The  hummock  land  on  which 
they  stand  is  about  10  feet  aboA'e  Ioav  Avater.  The  mounds  are  circular, 
from  35  to  50  feet  in  diameter  and  from  2  to  4  feet  higb.  The  broAvn 
sand  of  Avhicli  they  are  chietly  compo.sed  has  been  taken  from  the  soil 
imniediabdy  around  them,  leaving  depressions  AAiiich  are  yet  distinct. 

In  one  of  the  three  smaller  mounds,  at  the  depth  of  2  feet,  a  small 
(piantity  of  ashes  Avas  found,  and  Avith  them  fragments  of  animal  bones; 
Avith  those  exceptions,  nothing  but  thebroAvn  sand  Avas  observed  in  the 
smaller  mounds. 

In  one  of  the  four  larger,  at  thede])th  of  one  foot,  Avas  a  single  skeleton, 
and  by  the  thigh  a  stone  iniiilement;  in  another,  at  the  depth  of  3  feet, 
Avas  a  single  skeleton  resting  on  a  thin  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  and 
by  it  a  fcAv  pieces  of  broken  pottery;  the  third  luesented  precisely  the 
same  particulars  as  the  second;  in  the  fourth,  at  the  depth  of  2  feet, 
lay  a  single  skeleton. 

Thes(*  skeletons  Avere  invariably  in  the  center  of  the  mound,  lying  at 
full  length,  but  the  heads  in  dilferent  directions,  one  toAvard  the  south- 
AA^est,  another  toAvard  the  northeast,  and  tAvo  tOAvard  the  northwest. 

ELMORE  COUNTY. 

Six  miles  north  of  Montgomery  is  Jackson  lake,  in  AA'hich  there  is  an 
island  surmounted,  on  one  side,  by  a  mound  of  considerable  size.  This 
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island  is  subject  to  overflow,  but  the  top  of  the  mound  stands  at  all 
times  high  above  the  water.  The  length  of  the  upper  surface  along 
the  lake  side  is  130  feet;  on  this  side  the  heiglit,  measuring  down  the 
steep  slope,  is  50  feet,  while  on  the  oi)posite  side  it  is  but  12  feet 
perpendicular,  (irowing  on  the  upper  surface  are  some  large  trees, 
among  which  are  two  poplars  (tulip),  one  3.^  and  the  other  4.1  feet  in 
diameter,  and  a  pine  3  feet  in  diameter. 

A  pit  8  feet  s(piare  sunk  in  the  center  through  sandy  soil,  reached, 
at  the  depth  of  5  feet,  a  quantity  of  ashes,  near  which  were  four  skulls; 
two  on  each  side.  The  larger  bones  of  the  four  skeletons  appear  to 
have  been  laid  across  each  other  very  irregularly.  "NVith  these  remains 
were  some  shell  beads,  shell  pins,  and  a  piece  of  copper.  Some  frag¬ 
ments  of  lottery  were  scattered  through  the  earth  covering  the  bodies. 

MOUNDS  AND  HOUSE  REMAINS  NEAR  COOSA  RIVER. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Coosa  river,  about  a  mile  above  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Tallapoosa,  are  numerous  evidences  of  a  former  aborigi-  . 
iial  village.  These  consist  of  fire  beds  marking  the  location  of  houses 
or  wigwams,  human  remains,  animal  bones,  fragments  of  pottery,  etc. 
Many  of  these  remains  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  falling  away 
of  the  bank  occasioned  by  the  encroachment  of  the  river. 

The  adjoining  field  not  being  jilowed  to  the  river  bank  leaves  a  strip 
of  land  undisturbed,  in  which  the  indications  of  dwellings,  consisting 
chiefly  of  clay  or  tire-beds,  usually  about  5  feet  across,  and  ashes,  are 
most  apparent. 

The  first  one  of  these  examined  was  about  a  foot  below  the  surface. 
Here,  in  the  earth  and  ashes,  were  numerous  pieces  of  iiottery,  mostly 
parts  of  a  very  flat  dish  of  unusual  form,  many  mussel  shells,  animal 
bones,  piece  of  a  gun  barrel,  a  glass  bead,  iron  nails,  knife  blade,  jiieces 
of  brass,  and  copper  ornaments.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  is  the 
site  of  a  comparatively  modern  Indian  village. 

The  second  was  some  30  feet  from  the  first  and  18  inches  below  the 
surface.  This,  being  at  the  bank,  was  partly  washed  away,  only  a  part 
of  a  fire-bed  and  of  a  skeleton  being  left.  On  the  one  arm  bone  that 
remained  was  a  brass  bracelet  made  of  drawn  wire.  This  skideton  lay 
near  the  ashes,  as  usual. 

A  third  and  fourth  were  also  examined  with  similar  results,  charred 
cobs  and  corn,  jiieces  of  pottery,  animal  bones,  brass  bracelets,  etc., 
being  found.  There  are  no  mounds  here. 

DARKER  MOUND.S. 

These  are  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Ooosa  rivm',  near  its  junction 
with  the  Tallapoosa. 

One  of  them,  about  50  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  high,  which  had 
been  plowed  o\’er  for  years,  contained  two  skeletons,  which  lay  at  the 
ilepth  of  less  than  a  foot  below  the  surface  and  about  5  feet  apart,  one 
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with  tli(‘  liead  south  and  the  otlier  witli  the  head  west.  On  the  breast 
(d  the  smaller,  whieliwas  that  of  a  eldld,  lay  a  small  shell  gorget;  with 
the  other  were  several  bone  implements.  The  mound  throughout  was 
eomposed  of  sand  mix(*d  with  ashes. 

The  other  monnd,  some  400  yards  southwest  of  the  first,  is  about  (iO 
feet  in  diameter  and  S  feid  high.  The  first  two  feet  from  the  top  were 
ehietly  sand,  the  remainder,  to  tlu*  bottom,  clay.  No  ashes,  eoals,  ves¬ 
tiges  of  art,  or  bones  were  found  in  it. 

OLD  FOKT  JACKSON  WORKS. 

These  are  also  near  thejunetion  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallaimosa  rivers 
and  mark  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest  Creek  towns  of  which  Ave  have 
any  account.  It  is  also  the  site  of  a  victory  gained  by  Gen.  Jackson 
over  these  Indians.  It  Avas  here  that  the  old  French  fort,  Toulouse, 
stood.  After  its  abandonment  and  decay.  Fort  Jackson  Avas  built  on 
the  same  spot.  The  banks  of  both  rivers  are  caving  in  rapidly,  so  that 
•  noAv  the  space  betAveen  them  does  not  exceed  300  yards;  in  fact,  most 
of  the  site  of  the  fort  has  been  Avashed  aAA^ay.  The  mound  still  remains 
and  also  some  of  the  old  house  sites,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Creek  Indians. 

The  earth  to  the  north,  south,  and  ea.stof  the  mound  Avas  found  upon 
examination  to  be  full  of  fire-beds  or  remains  of  houses,  and  the  same  Avas 
probably  true  of  the  Avestern  area,  Avhich  has  been  Avashed  aAvay. 

At  the  Avest  end  the  mound  is  12o  feet  across  and  nearly  or  quite  45 
feet  high;  the  east  side  is  loAver,  and  has  a  long  slope  extending  about 
1)5  feet  to  the  base.  It  has  been  examined  at  various  times  by  curiosity- 
hunters,  and  several  artich'S  of  European  manufacture  obtained.  As 
the  oAvner  Avas  absent  during  the  visit  of  the  Bureau  agent,  permission 
to  make  further  exploration  in  it  Avas  refused. 

To  the  southeast  and  north  is  a  field  of  three  acres,  Avhich  has  been 
cultivated  for  many  years  and  is  thickly  strewn  OA'er  Avith  fragments  of 
pottery,  charcoal,  pieces  of  human  bones,  mussel  shells,  and  fragments 
of  burnt  clay,  evidently  turned  up  from  the  fire  beds  or  house  remains 
which  lie  beloAv  the  surface.  A  few,  hoAveA’er,  Avere  discovered  Avhich 
lay  beloAv  the  reach  of  tlie  plow.  One  of  these  Avas  found  undis¬ 
turbed  at  the  depth  of  3  feet  below  the  surface.  Here  Avas  a  much  de¬ 
cayed  skeleton  lying  at  full  length  Avith  the  head  toAvuird  the  west;  and 
by  it  stood  a  large  earthen  pot,  in  Avhich  were  a  few  shell  beaxls,  and 
a  mussel  shell.  A  (piantity  of  ashes  also  lay  near  the  head.  At 
another  point,  2  feet  beloAv  the  surface,  ])robably  marking  the  site  ot 
another  house,  there  Avas  a  layer  of  ashes  1  foot  thick,  in  and  near  which 
were  fragments  of  pottiTy,  animal  bones  (deer  and  fish),  and  mussel 
shells.  Another  of  these  remains,  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  Avas  mark(*d 
by  a  similar  pile  of  ashes,  by  Avhich  lay  a  skeleton  Avith  the  head  toward 
the  east.  Near  it  Avas  a  brass  kettle  containing  glass  beads,  brass 
buckles,  brass  rings  made  from  Avire,  and  bell  buttons.  Another,  one 
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foot  below  tUe  sorliie.e,  yielded  arrowheads,  celts,  stone  disks,  pottery 
disks,  smoothing  stones,  fragments  of  clay  pipes,  long  shell  beads,  and 
small  glass  beads.  Among  the  rnins  of  another,  18  inches  below  the 
8urfa(;e,  was  a  single  skeleton  with  the  head  west;  near  it,  on  one  side, 
a  pile  of  ashes,  and  on  the  other  two  large  pots,  one  over  the  other,  and 
in  the  lower  one  some  animal  bones,  fragments  of  a  turtle  shell,  mussel 
shells,  and  shell  beads;  here  were  also  found  two  shell  gorgets,  four 
shell  pins,  some  shell  and  glass  beads  mixed  together,  charred  berries, 
shell  spoons,  charred  seeds,  lumps  of  blue  coloring  material,  two  celts, 
part  of  a  brass  plate,  a  bone  punch,  etc.  At  another  point  the  remains 
l>resented  the  following  series :  After  removing  10  inches  of  soil,  a  layer 
of  burnt  (day  d  inches  thick  was  reached,  then  a  clay  hearth.  This 
hearth  was  on  a  thick  layer  of  ashes.  The  burnt-clay  layers  in  these 
remains  varied  from  5  to  10  inches  in  thickness.  In  some  they  were 
entii’ely  wanting,  ashes  only  being  present. 

CLARKE  COUNTY. 

Four  and  a  half  miles  east  of  (xainestown,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Alabama  river,  in  Sec.  2,  T.  5  H.,  R.  4  E.  of  Stephen’s  Meridian,  is 
French’s  landing,  the  supi)osed  site  of  old  Fort  Mauvilla.  Not  a  ves¬ 
tige  of  the  old  fort  now  remains  and  the  mound  that  once  stood  here 
has  been  carried  into  the  river,  and  the  so-called  “burying  ground” 
has  nearly  all  disappeared,  a  strip  only  about  20  feet  Avide  remaining. 

At  one  place  a  foot  below  the  surface  in  the  break  of  the  bank,  where 
the  wearing  away  is  going  on,  Avere  three  skeletons  in  compact  bundles, 
Avhich  must  have  been  buried  after  the  tiesh  had  rotted  off  or  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  bones.  At  another  point,  about  30  feet  distant  from 
those  mentioned,  Avere  two  other  similar  deposits  at  the  same  dei)th 
and  arranged  in  the  same  Avay.  Fragments  of  pottery  occurred  here 
and  there  in  the  soil. 

BARBOUR  COUNTY. 

The  fdloAving  and  some  of  the  previous  notices  are  given  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  may  possibly  aid  in  locating  some  of  the  old  Indian  A’illages. 

At  the  St.  Francis  bend  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  3  miles  northeast 
of  Eufaula,  is  an  elevated  bank  of  sandy  soil  on  Avhich  it  is  said  an  old 
Creek  toAvn  Avas  once  located.  Although  paidially  Avashed  aAvay  by  the 
river,  there  are  sufficient  I'emains  of  fire-beds,  fragments  of  pottery, 
human  bones,  and  stone  inii)lements  to  (;onfirni  the  tradition. 

MONT(n)MERY  (!()UNTY. 

Nine  miles  soutlnvest  of  the  city  of  IMontgomery  and  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Alabama  river  is  a  groiq>  of  fl\"e  mounds.  One  of  these, 
8  feet  high  and  oO  f(“et  in  diameter,  aatis  composed  (mtirely  of  clay,  in 
Avhich,  at  the  depth  of  2  feet,  lay  a  single  skeleton;  no  vestiges  of 
12  ETH - 19 
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art  with  it.  Another,  eonsidcrably  smaller,  was  eomposed  wholly  of 
brown  sand,  scattered  throufrh  which  were  some  fragments  of  pottery 
and  broken  animal  bones.  The  third,  about  00  feet  in  diameter  and 
nearly  10  feet  high,  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  with  brown  sand. 
The  remainder  was  sharp,  yellow,  river  sand;  nothing  was  found  in  it. 
The  fourth,  which  is  slightly  larger  than  the  third,  was  covered  with  a 
layer  of  brown  sand  18  inehes  thick,  the  remainder  of  clay  to  the  base. 
In  the  clay,  at  the  depth  of  2  feet,  lay  a  single  skeleton.  Nothing  else 
was  discovered. 

TALLADEGA  COUNTY. 

Four  miles  southeast  of  Talladega  is  Cragdale,  on  the  bank  of  Talla¬ 
dega  creek,  the  site  of  a  former  Creek  settlement.  Dr.  W.  Taylor 
says  that  when  he  came  to  this  place  with  his  father,  he  being  then 
but  a  boy,  many  of  the  Indian  houses  were  still  standing.  He  also 
says  that  it  was  a  custom  of  these  Indians  to  bury  in  the  corners  of 
their  houses,  not  more  than  18  inches  or  2  feet  below  the  floor;  that  he 
had  frecpiently  examined  these  deposits  and  found  Avith  the  bones  shell 
beads,  carved  shell  ornaments,  pottery,  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
three  skeletons  in  a  place,  and  occasionally  as  many  as  three  corners 
thus  occupied.  He  also  says  the  Creeks  frequently  used  mussel- shells 
for  spoons. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Near  Jonesboro  is  a  small  group  of  mounds  on  the  plantation  of  I\Ir. 
N.  I).  Talley,  Sec.  8,  T.  19  S.,  E.  4  \V.,  of  the  Huntsville  meridian.  The 
valley  of  the  small  creek  that  flows  along  the  northern  and  eastern 
sides  of  the  field  in  which  the  group  is  located  is  quite  wide  at  this 
point,  the  round,  knob-like  hills  which  form  its  boundary  standing  at 
quite  a  distance  from  the  mounds. 

The  surface  of  the  field  immediately  around  the  mounds  is  compara¬ 
tively  flat,  pitching  in  a  steep  bank  to  the  water,  a  few  feet  north  of 
mound  No.  1.  (Fig.  178.)  Northeast  of  this  mound  the  surface  has  the 
api)earance  of  having  been  dug  or  more  probably  Avashed  out  by  the 
creek.  East  of  mound  3  is  Avhat  might  be  called  the  first  bottom  land, 
about  4  feet  loAver  than  the  surface  of  the  field.  This  point  is  above  the 
overfloAV  of  the  small  creek,  Avhile  farther  doAvn  the  valley  the  land  is 
frequently  inundated  and  had  been  under  Avater  a  short  time  pre\’ious 
to  examination. 

A  plat  of  the  group  is  given  in  Fig.  178.  No.  1,  is  an  oblong  mound, 
measuring  30  feet  east  and  Avest,  and  about  4  feet  high  at  the  highest 
point.  A  fcAV  small  pine  and  hackbeny  trees  have  groA\  n  on  the  sides 
since  it  Avas  built.  It  is  made  of  the  same  red,  sandy  soil  as  that  found 
in  the  field  in  Avhich  it  stands.  Only  a  few  coals  and  a  shovelful  of 
ashes  Avere  found  in  it,  Avhich  had  i)robably  been  throAvn  there  at  the 
time  it  Avas  built  and  may  have  been  scraped  up  from  the  surface  of 
the  field  Avith  the  rest  of  the  material  for  the  mound,  but  in  hunting  the 
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field  over  for  Jiiiy  specimen  that  might  liave  been  washed  out  or  plowed 
up  no  ash  beds  were  seen,  nor  did  any  of  the  tenants  of  the  land  remem¬ 
ber  plowing  through  such  beds. 


Fm.  178. _ Plat  of  Tally  mounds,  Jefferson  county,  Alabama. 


SbCTION  OAl  UM£  CUr'b. 

Fia.  179.— Mound  No.  2,  Tally  group  (plan  and  section). 


No.  2  (shown  in  Fig.  179)  has  the  appearance  of  an  oval  platform 
with  a  small  mound  on  one  end  of  it.  The  longer  diameter  of  the  base 
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of  tlie  i)latforni  is  about  140  feet,  the  greatest  width  100  feet,  and  the 
heiglit  5  feet.  The  height  of  the  upi)er  mound,  which  is  on  the  smaller 
end  of  the  platform,  is  7  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  tlattcuied  top  30  feet. 
Its  western  slope  is  (continuous  with  that  of  the  platform.  The  figure 
shows  the  ground  plan  and  the  section  through  «  b.  The  upi)er  mound 
has  been  considerably  torn  up  by  tncasure  hunters,  but  scattered  over 
the  toj)  was  a  large  (luantity  of  burnt  clay,  much  of  which  bore  the 
impression  of  a  staiu])  made  apparently  of  split  cane.  A  trench  length¬ 
wise  through  the  platform  showed  that  the  top  layer  consisted  of 
4  feet  of  red,  sandy  soil,  evidently  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  field;  the  remainder,  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  of 
pure  river  sand.  The.  upper  mound  was  composed  of  sandy  soil  down 
to  the  platform,  and  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  was 
built  at  the  same  time  theui)per  layer  w^as  placed  on  the  jdatform.  No 
bones,  ashes,  charcoal,  or  vestiges  of  art  were  observed  in  any  part. 

No.  3  is  a  circular  mound,  about  110  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and 
60  feet  across  the  top,  which  is  fiat;  height,  8  feet.  A  trench  ticross  it 
through  the  center  showed  that  it  was  constructed  of  sandy  soil  from 
the  surrounding  field.  In  the  central  portion,  about  half  way  down, 
was  a  layer  of  clear  river  sand  3  inches  thick  and  about  5  feet  in 
diameter.  Nothing  else  was  found  in  it. 

GEORGIA. 

The  ancient  works  of  this  state,  so  far  as  known  and  examined,  have 
been  so  thoroughly  and  ably  described  by  Col.  C.  C.  Jones,  in  his 
‘Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians”  and  in  his  other  works,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  allude  to  any  except  .such  as  received  special  attention 
by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

BARTOW  COUNTY. 

ETOWAH  GROUP. 

This  deservedly  celebrated  group,  situated  close  to  the  north  bank  of 
Etowah  river,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  G.  II.  Tumlin,  3  miles  southeast  of 
Cartersville,  has  been  repeatedly  described  and  figured;  in  fact,  as  I 
shall  attempt  hereafter  to  show,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
it  includes  one  of  the  mounds  specially  mentioned  by  the  chroniclers  of 
De  Soto’s  expedition. 

As  the  groui),  its  several  works,  and  the  relics  which  have  been 
found  in  and  about  the  mounds  are  of  great  archeological  interest,  and 
possibly  furnish  the  key  to  some  troublesome  historical  questions  and 
archeological  puzzles,  1  will  give  in  this  connection  some  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions  by  other  writers,  that  the  reader  may  have  all  the  facts  before 
him  and  thus  be  enabled  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  in  reference  to  the 
questions  which  are  suggested  by  these  remains. 
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The  first  published  notice  of  these  works  (unless  they  ar(‘  referred  to 
by  the  chroniclers  of  De  Soto’s  expedition)  is  that  by  Eev.  Elias  Cor 
nelius,’  and  is  as  follows: 

I  have  hut  oue  more  article  of  curiosity  to  mention  under  this  division.  It  is  one 
of  those  artificial  mounds  which  occur  so  fretiueutly  in  the  western  country.  I  liave 
seen  many  of  them  and  read  of  more,  hut  never  of  one  of  sncli  dimension  as  that 
which  I  am  now  to  describe. 

It  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Etowee,  vulgarly  called  the  Hightower  river,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Koosee.  It 
stands  ui)on  a  strip  of  alluvial  land  called  river  bottom.  I  visited  it  in  comj)any  with 
eight  Indian  chiefs.  The  first  object  which  excited  attention  was  an  excavation 
about  20  feet  wide  and  in  some  parts  10  feet  deep.  Its  course  is  nearly  that  of  a 
semicircle,  the  extremities  extending  towards  the  river,  which  forms  a  small  ell)ow. 
I  had  not  time  to  examine  it  minutely.  An  Indian  said  it  extended  each  way  to  the 
river,  and  had  several  unexcavated  parts,  which  served  for  passages  to  the  area 
which  it  incloses.  To  my  surprise  I  found  no  enbankment  on  either  side  of  it.  But 
I  did  not  long  doubt  to  what  place  the  earth  had  been  removed;  for  I  had  scarcely 
proceeded  200  yards  when,  through  the  thick  forest  trees,  a  stupenduous  pile  met 
the  eye,  whose  dimensious  were  in  full  proportion  to  the  intrenchment.  I  had  at  the 
time  no  means  of  taking  an  accurate  admeasurement.  To  supply  my  deficiency  1 
cut  a  long  vine,  which  was  preserved  until  I  had  an  opi)ortunity  of  ascertaining  its 
exact  length.  In  this  manner  I  found  the  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  summit 
to  the  base  to  be  111  feet.  And,  judging  from  the  degree  of  its  declivity,  the  per¬ 
pendicular  height  can  not  be  less  than  75  feet.  The  circumference  of  the  base, 
including  the  feet  of  three  parapets,  measured  1,114  feet.  One  of  these  parapets 
extends  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  can  be  ascended,  though  with  difficulty, 
on  horseback.  The  other  two,  after  rising  30  or  40  feet,  terminate  in  a  kind  of 
triangular  platform.  Its  top  is  level  and,  at  the  time  I  visited  it,  was  so  completely 
covered  with  weeds,  bushes,  and  trees  of  most  luxuriant  growth  that  I  could  not 
examine  it  as  well  as  I  wished.  Its  diameter,  I  judged,  must  be  150  feet.  On  its 
sides  and  summit  are  many  large  trees  of  the  same  description  and  of  equal  dimen¬ 
sions  with  those  around  it.  One  beech  tree  near  the  top  measured  10  feet  9  inches  in 
circumference.  The  earth  on  oue  side  of  the  tree  was  feet  lower  than  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  fact  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  degree  of  the  mound’s  declivity. 
An  oak,  which  was  lying  down  on  one  of  the  parapets,  measured  at  the  distance  of 
6  feet  from  the  butt,  without  the  bark,  12  feet  4  inches  in  circumference.  At  a  short 
distance  to  the  southeast  is  another  mound,  in  ascending  which  I  took  30  steps.  Its 
top  is  encircled  by  a  breastwork  3  feet  high,  intersected  through  the  middle  with 
another  elevation  of  a  similar  kind.  A  little  farther  is  another  mound,  which  I  had 
not  time  to  examine. 

On  these  great  works  of  art  the  Indians  gazed  with  as  much  curiosity  as  any  white 
man.  I  inquired  of  the  oldest  chief  if  the  natives  had  any  tradition  respecting  them, 
to  which  he  answered  in  the  negative.  I  then  requested  each  to  say  what  he  sup¬ 
posed  was  their  origin.  Neither  could  tell,  though  all  agreed  in  saying,  “they  were 
never  put  up  by  our  people.”  It  seems  probable  they  were  erected  by  another  race 
who  once  inhabited  the  country.  That  such  a  race  existed  is  now  generally  admitted. 
Who  they  were  and  what  were  the  causes  of  their  degeneracy  or  of  their  extermina¬ 
tion  no  circumstances  have  yet  explained.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not, 
as  in  a  hundred  other  instances,  infer  that  existence  of  the  cause  from  its  eftect, 
without  any  previous  knowledge  of  its  history. 

In  regard  to  the  objects  which  these  mounds  were  designed  to  answer,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  they  were  not  always  the  same.  Some  were  intended  as  receptacles  for  the 
dead.  These  are  small  and  are  distinguished  by  containing  human  bones.  Some 


>  Silliiiian’s  Aiiiuricaii  .Tournal  of  Scionco  aud  Art,  Ist  Ser.,  Vol.  i  (1818),  pp.  8L*2-324. 
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Fig.  180.— Plat  of  Etowah  grotip,  copy  of  .Tones's  plat  No.  1.  (Fi^* 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  this  group  is  the  most  reinarkahle  within  the  confines  of  this 
state.  These  mounds  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley. 
Tliey  occupy  .a  central  position  in  an  area  of  some  .50  acres,  bounded  on  the  south  and 
oast  by  the  Etowah  river,  .and  on  the  north  and  west  by  .a  Large  ditch  or  artificial 


may  have  been  designed  as  sites  for  public  buildings,  whether  of  a  civil  or  religions 
kind,  and  others  no  doubt  were  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  war.  Of  this  last 
description  is  the  Etowee  mound.  In  i>roof  of  its  suitableness  for  such  a  purpose  I 
need  only  mention  that  the  Cherokees,  in  their  Late  wars  with  the  Creeks,  secured 
itssmnimit  by  pickets  and  occupied  it  as  a  place  of  protection  for  hundreds  of  their 
women  and  children,  (iladly  would  I  have  spent  a  d.ay  in  examing  it  more  minutely, 

but  my  companions, 
unable  to  .appreciate 
my  motives,  grew  im- 
piitient,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  Avithdraw 
.and  leave  .a  more  per¬ 
fect  observation  and 
description  to  some 
one  else. 


'Tliis  account  is 
particularly  valu¬ 
able,  as  it  relates 
to  the  couditioii 
and  apitearance  of 
tlte.se  worksbefore 
they  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the 
plow.  We  also 
find  in  this  ac¬ 
count  some  items 
of  interest  which 
had  disappeared 
before  the  works 
were  visited  and 
described  by  the 
more  modern  ob¬ 


servers. 

The  description 
byCol.0.0.  Jones^ 
is  the  best  we  find 
hitherto  pub¬ 
lished.  I  there¬ 
fore  give  it  here  in 
full,  together  with 
a  reproduction  of 
his  illustration 


■Antiquities  of  tlio  Southern  Iiidians,  p.  130, 
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canal,  which  at  its  lower  end  communicates  directly  with  the  river.  This  moat  (G 
G,  PI.  i),  at  present,  varies  in  depth  from  5  to  25  feet,  and  in  width  from  20  to  75  feet. 
No  parapets  or  earth  walls  appear  upon  its  edges.  Along  its  line  are  two  reservoirs 
(D  D)  of  about  an  acre  each,  possessing  an  average  depth  of  not  less  than  20  feet, 
and  its  upper  end  expands  into  an  artificial  pond  { P)  elliptical  in  form  and  somewhat 
deeper  than  the  excavations  mentioned. 

Within  the  iuclosnre  formed  by  this  moat  and  the  river  are  seven  mounds.  Three 
of  them  are  preeminent  in  size,  the  one  designated  in  the  accompanying  plan  (PI.  i) 
by  the  letter  A  far  surpassing  the  others  both  in  its  proportions  and  in  the  degree 
of  interest  which  attaches  to  it. 

To  the  eye  of  the  observer,  as  it  rests  for  the  first  time  upon  its  towering  form,  it 
seems  a  luouumeiit  of  the  past  ages,  venerable  in  its  antiquity,  solemn,  silent,  and 
yet  not  voiceless — a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  power  and  industry  of  a  former 
race.  With  its  erection,  the  modern  hunter  tribes,  so  far  as  our  information  extends, 
had  naught  to  do.  Composed  of  earth,  simple,  yet  impressive  in  form,  it  seems  cal¬ 
culated  for  an  almost  endless  duration.  The  soil,  gravel,  and  smaller  stones  taken 
from  the  moat  and  the  reservoirs  were  expended  in  the  construction  of  these  tumuli. 
The  surface  of  the  ground,  for  a  considerable  distance  around  the  northern  bases, 
was  then  removed  and  placed  upon  their  summits.  Viewed  from  the  north, the  val¬ 
ley  dips  toward  the  mounds  so  that  they  appear  to  lift  themselves  from  out  a  basin. 

The  central  tumulus  rises  about  65  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  artificial,  consisting  w'holly  of  the  earth  taken  from  the  moat  and  the  excava¬ 
tions,  in  connection  with  the  soil  collected  around  its  base.  It  has  received  no 
assistance  whatever  from  any  natural  hill  or  elevation. 

In  general  outline  it  may  be  regarded  as  quadrangular,  if  we  disregard  a  slight 
angle  to  the  south.  That  taken  into  account,  its  form  is  pentagonal,  with  summit 
admeasurements  as  follows :  Length  of  the  northern  side,  150  feet ;  length  of  eastern 
side,  160  feet;  Length  of  southeastern  side,  100  feet;  length  of  southern  side,  90  feet, 
and  length  of  western  side,  100  feet.  Measured  oast  and  west,  its  longest  apex  dia¬ 
meter  is  225  feet ;  measured  north  and  south  it  falls  a  little  short,  being  about  220 
feet.  On  its  summit  this  tumulus  is  nearly  level.  Shorn  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
and  tall  forest  trees,  which  at  one  time  crowned  it  on  every  side,  the  outlines  of  this 
mound  stand  in  bold  relief.  Its  angles  are  still  sharply  defined.  The  established 
approach  to  the  top  is  from  the  east.  Its  ascent  was  accomplished  through  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  terraces  rising  one  above  the  other — inclined  planes  leading  i'roni  the 
one  to  the  other.  These  terraces  are  65  feet  in  width,  and  extend  from  the  mound 
toward  the  southeast.  Near  the  eastern  angle,  a  pathway  leads  to  the  top;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  very  general  use.  May  it  not  have  been 
designed  for  the  priesthood  alone,  while  assembled  upon  the  broad  terraces  the  wor¬ 
shipers  gave  solemn  heed  to  the  religious  ceremonies  performed  upon  the  eastern 
summit  of  this  ancient  temple? 

East  of  this  large  central  mound — and  so  near  that  their  flanks  meet  and  mingle — 
stands  a  smaller  mound,  about  35  feet  high,  originally  quadrangular,  now  nearly 
circul.'ir  in  form,  and  with  a  summit  diameter  of  100  feet.  From  its  western  slope  is 
an  easy  and  immediate  communication  with  the  terraces  of  the  central  tumulus. 
This  mound  is  designated  in  the  ficcompanyiug  plate  by  tlie  letter  B.  1  wo  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  a  westerly  direction  from  this  mound,  and  distant  some  60  feet  in  a 
southerly  direction  from  it,  is  the  third  (C)  and  the  last  of  this  immediate  group. 
Pentagonal  in  form,  it  possesses  an  altitude  of  23  feet.  It  is  uniformly  level  at  the 
top,  and  its  apex  diameters,  measured  at  right  angles,  were,  respectively,  92  and 
68  feet. 

East  of  this  group,  and  within  the  inclosurc,  is  a  chain  of  four  sepulchral  mounds, 
(F  F  F  F),  ovoidal  in  shape.  Little  individual  interest  attaches  to  them.  Nothing, 
.aside  from  their  location  in  the  vicinity  of  these  larger  tumuli  and  their  being  within 
the  area  formed  by  the  canal  and  the  river,  distinguishes  them  from  numerous  earth 
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mouiKls  scatten'd  here  aiid  tliere  tlir<)iij;h  the  length  and  hreadth  of  the  Etowah  -and 
Oostenaula  valleys. 

The  artificial  elevation  E,  lying  northwest  of  the  central  gronj),  is  reiuarkal)le  for 
its  sui)erficial  area,  and  is  completely  siirronnde<l  by  the  moat  which  at  that  point 
divides  with  a  view  to  its  inclosnre.  The  8loi>e  of  the  sides  of  these  tumuli  is  just 
such  as  would  he  assumed  hy  gradual  accretions  of  earth  successively  de])osited  in 
small  (luantities  from  above. 

The  summits  of  these  mounds,  and  the  circumjacent  valley  for  miles,  have  been 
completely  denmled  of  the  original  growth  which  over8i)read  them  in  rich  jtrofusion. 
The  couseciuence  is,  these  remarkable  remains  can  be  readily  and  carefully  noted. 

Witliout^  at  ])reseiit  ujioii  tliis  description,  I  give  Col. 

Charles  Whittlesey’s  account  as  found  in  the  Smithsonian  Reiiort  for 
1881,’  together  with  his  illustration  No.  1.  (See  Fig.  181.) 


Fig.  181.— Plat  of  Etowah  group,  copy  of  Wliittlesev’a  figure  No.  1. 
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Not  having  seen  a  detailed  description  of  this  mound  I  made  a  visit  to  it  in  behalf 
of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  in  May,  1871.  It  stands  upon  the  north 
bank  of  the  Etowah,  about  2  miles  below  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Chattanooga  and 
Atlanta  railway,  near  Cartersville.  Its  form,  size,  and  elevation  are  singular  and 
imposing.  It  occuj)ies  the  easterly  j)oint  or  angle  of  a  large  and  luxuriant  river 
bottom,  a  part  of  which  is  subject  to  inundations.  The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  black 
loam  covering  several  hundred  acres,  which  has  l)eeu  cultiv-ited  in  corn  and  cotton 
since  the  Cherokees  left  it,  about  forty  years  since. 

I  was  compelled,  by  bad  weather,  to  make  the  survey  in  haste.  The  bearings  were 
taken  wuth  a  prismatic  compass,  the  distances  measured  by  pacing,  and  the  elevations 
obtained  with  a  pocket  level.  They  are,  therefore,  subject  to  the  corrections  of  future 
surveyors.  Its  base  covers  a  space  of  about  3  acres,  and  stands  at  a  level  of  23  feet 
above  low  water  in  the  river.  In  great  floods  the  water  approaches  near  the  mound 
on  the  west,  but  has  not  been  known  to  reach  it.  The  body  of  the  mound  has  an 
irregular  figure,  as  shown  in  the  plan.  It  is  longest  on  the  meridian,  its  diameter  in 
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that  direction  being  about  270  feet.  On  the  top  is  a  nearly  level  area  of  about  an 
acre,  the  averagti  heiglit  of  which  is  50  feet  above  the  l>ase.  A  broad  ramp  or  graded 
way  (1)  winds  upward  from  the  ])lain,  around  the  south  face  of  the  mound,  to  the  area 
on  the  top. 

Like  some  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  it  has  two  smaller  ones  as  tenders:  one  on 
the  south,  C ;  another  to  the  southeast,  B ;  each  about  100  feet  distant,  their  bases 
nearly  scpiare,  and  of  nearly  ecpial  dimensions.  If  they  were  not  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  mound  thej*  would  attract  attention  for  their  size  and  regularity.  The 
gromul  at  B  is  3  feet  higher  than  at  C.  All  of  them  are  truncated.  The  mound  C 
is  not  a  perfectly  regular  figure,  but  approaches  a  scjuare  with  one  side  broken  into 
three  lines.  Its  height  above  base  is  18  feet.  The  bearing  of  its  western  side  is 
north  10  degrees  west,  and  the  length  on  the  ground  47  paces,  having  been  somewhat 
spread  out  by  plowing  around  the  foot.  On  the  east  is  a  ramp,  with  a  sloiie  of  1  to 
2  degrees,  which  allows  of  ready  ascent  by  persons  on  foot. 

The  slopes  of  all  the  mounds  are  very  steep  and  quite  perfect,  in  some  places  still 
standing  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  B  is  a  regular  truncated  pyramid,  with  a  square 
base  about  106  feet  on  a  side,  two  of  the  faces  bearing  5  degrees  west  of  the  merid¬ 
ian.  Its  elevation  is  22  feet.  There  is  no  ramp  or  place  of  ascent  which  is  less  steep 
than  the  gtmeral  slopes.  Towards  the  southeast  corner  of  the  surface  of  B  is  a 
sunken  place,  as  though  a  vault  had  fallen  in. 

The  proprietor  has  managed  to  cultivate  the  summits  of  all  the  mounds,  regarding 
the  group  in  the  light  of  a  continual  injury  by  the  loss  of  several  acres  of  ground. 
Most  of  the  material  of  the  mounds  is  the  rich  black  mold  of  the  bottom  land,  with 
occasional  lumps  of  red  clay.  The  soil  on  their  sides  and  summits  produces  corn, 
cotton,  grass,  vines,  and  bushes  in  full  luxuriance.  The  perimeter  of  the  base  of  the 
great  mound  is  534  paces.  As  the  ground  had  been  recently  plowed  and  was  soaked 
with  a  deluge  of  rain,  a  pace  will  represent  little  more  than  2  feet.  I  give  the  cir¬ 
cumference  provisionally  at  370  yards.  The  area  on  the  top  is  like  the  base,  oblong 
north  and  south,  but  its  tigure  is  more  regular.  Its  perimeter  is  231  paces. 

From  the  center  of  the  pyramid  C  a  line  on  the  magnetic  meridian  passes  a  few 
feet  to  the  west  of  the  center  of  the  platform  on  the  summit  of  A.  Its  sides  are 
nowhere  washed  or  gullied  by  rains.  Prior  to  the  clearing  of  the  land,  large  trees 
flourished  on  the  top  and  on  the  slopes.  I  estimate  its  mass  to  contain  117, OoO  cubic 
yards,  which  is  about  four-fifths  of  the  Prussian  earth-monument  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo. 

At  the  base  the  ramp  is  50  feet  broad,  growing  narrower  as  you  ascend.  It  curves 
to  the  right,  and  reaches  the  area  on  the  top  near  its  southwest  corner.  Twenty- 
five  years  since,  before  it  was  injured  by  cultivation,  visitors  could  easily  ride  to 
the  summit  on  horseback  along  the  ramp.  From  this  spot  the  view  of  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Etowah  towards  the  west,  and  of  the  picturesque  hills  which  border  it  on 
either  side,  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty. 

About  300  yards  to  the  north  rises  the  second  terrace  of  the  valley,  composed  of 
red  clay  and  gravel.  Near  the  foot  of  it  are  the  remains  of  a  ditch,  inclosing  this 
group  of  mounds  in  an  arc  of  a  circle,  at  a  distance  of  about  200  yards.  The  western 
end  rests  on  the  river,  below  the  mounds,  into  which  the  high  waters  back  np  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.' 

It  has  been  principally  filled  up  by  cultivation.  The  owner  ot  the  premises  says 
there  was  originally  an  embankment  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch  on  the  side  of  the 
j)yramid8,  but  other  old  settlers  say  there  was  none.  If  the  last  statement  is  cor¬ 
rect,  a  part  of  the  earth  composing  the  mounds  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  ditch. 

Its  length  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  and  it  does  not  extend  to  the  river,  above 
the  mounds.  Near  the  upper  end  arc  two  oblong,  irregular  pits,  12  to  15  feet  deep, 
from  which  a  part  of  the  earth  of  the  mounds  may  have  been  taken.  The  diameter 
of  the  jiits  varies  from  150  to  2(X)  feet,  and  the  breadth  from  60  to  H).  The  ditch  is 
reputed  to  have  been  30  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep.  Two  hundred  yards  to  the 
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northeast  of  A  are  the  remains  of  four  low  mounds  within  the  ditch  near  the  largo 
pits.  Five  hundred  yards  to  the  northwest,  on  the  edge  of  the  second  terrace,  is  a 
mound  which  is  yet  8  feet  high,  although  it  has  been  industriously  plowed  over 
more  than  thirty  years. 

The  phice  chosen  by  the  mound-builders  in  this  case  for  the  location 
of  their  village  is,  as  usual,  one  adapted  to  easy  cultivation  and  withal 
one  of  real  beauty. 

The  river,  which  reaches  the  base  of  the  hills  above  and  below,  here 
makes  a  bend  to  the  south,  while  the  line  of  hills  curves  toward  the 
north,  leaving  a  broad,  fertile  bottom  some  3  miles  long  east  and  west 
and  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth.  The  mounds  are  visible  from  the  hills 
throughout  the  entire  circuit,  rendering  it  easy  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  from  any  quarter  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  while  one  object  in  view  in 
selecting  this  locality  was  to  obtain  land  close  at  hand  suitable  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  another  was,  as  intimated  by  Rev.  Elias  Cornelius,  security 
and  means  of  defense  against  the  attacks  of  enemies.  The  general  plan 
of  the  works,  from  an  examination  and  survey  made  in  person,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Rogan,  iu  1885,  is  given  in  Fig.  182.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
figure  that  the  works  at  present  consist  of  a  broad,  surrounding  ditch, 
flanked  at  two  points  by  large  excavations,  six  included  and  one  out¬ 
side  mound,  though  it  is  apparent  from  the  descriptions  of  previous 
visitors  heretofore  given  and  Avhat  is  hereafter  stated  that  these  are  not 
all  the  works  which  formed  parts  of  this  extensive  village. 

The  ditch,  starting  at  «,  on  the  east,  310  feet  from  the  river  and  1,140 
feet  from  the  nearest  ])oint  of  the  large  mound,  runs  northwest,  gradu¬ 
ally  curving  westward  and  southward  so  as  to  form  an  almost  complete 
semicircle,  and  striking  the  river  below  at  p,  about  870  feet  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  large  moxxnd.  The  distance  from  w  top  direct  is 
about  775  yards,  and  the  length  of  the  ditch  from  n  top,  following  the 
curve,  about  1,000  yards.  The  greatest  width  of  the  area,  that  is,  from 
the  river  to  the  margin  of  the  large  excavation  r,  is  about  450  yards, 
the  area  inclosed  being  about  56  acres.  Whether  the  ditch  ever 
reached  the  river  on  the  east  can  not  be  determined  from  present  indi¬ 
cations.  There  is  still  a  slight  depression,  or  swale,  south  of  the  termi¬ 
nation,  shown  at  n,  but  this  does  not  reach  the  bank.  Nevertheless, 
the  i)lan  of  the  works  seems  to  require  connection  with  the  river  at  this 
point,  and  that  this  was  the  case  may  be  assumed.  It  is  probable  that 
there  was  here  a  bridge  or  arrangement  for  crossing  the  ditch,  and  also 
that  it  was  quite  narrow  here  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  influx  of  water 
from  the  river.  A  crossing  i)oint  appears  to  have  been  at  w,  where  the 
ditch  enters  the  large  reservoir  or  basin.  The  dotted  lines  in  the  plat 
(Fig.  182)  along  the  break  at  i  indicate  the  portion  filled  up  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  preceding  owners  in  order  to  make  a  crossing  for  a  road  at 
this  point.  As  it  ai)proachcs  the  large  excavation  r,  it  suddenly  ex¬ 
pands  and  increases  in  depth,  being  at  the  cross  section  1-2, 95  feet  wide 
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and  14  feet  deep.  At  the  point  of  connection  with  the  excavation,  w,  it 
suddenly  narrows  to  12  or  14  feet,  and  the  depth  is  not  more  than  half 
of  what  it  is  a  few  feet  above.  It  is  evident  that  a  dam  was  thrown 
across  at  this  point,  as  some  of  the  stones  used  were  still  in  place  when 
I  examined  it,  and  quite  a  number  had  tallen  down  into  the  large  exca- 


Fio.  182.— Plat  of  tho  Etowah  group  (original). 

vation.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  connected  with  a  fish-trap  ot  some 
kind,  and  that  advantage  Avas  also  taken  of  tho  near  approach  of  tho 
sides  to  throw  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  ditch. 

The  large  excavation  (r)  embraces  an  area  ot  about  3  acres;  it  is  not 
uniform  in  depth ;  in  fact,  a  considerable  portion  ot  the  central  area  is 
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blit  sliglitly  excavated  and  but  little  lower  than  the  o^i<^inal  surround¬ 
ing  surface;  the  remainder  is  about  the  same  depth  as  the  expanded 
])ortion  of  the  ditch  immediately  above.  The  portion  of  the  ditch  ex¬ 
tending  from  this  basin  to  the  outlet  of  the  other,  marked  I,  has  never 
been  plowed  over  and  has  suffered  but  little  change  fi  om  its  original 
condition;  here  it  is  about  40  feet  wide  and  15  feet  deep.  The  excava¬ 
tion  I  is  correctly  represented  in  the  figure;  it  is  over  IJ  acres  in  extent 
and  is  17  feet  deep  at  the  deepest  point,  the  eastern  side,  where  the 
bank  or  margin  is  almost  pei'iiendicular,  a  fact  which  seems  to  forbid 
the  idea  of  great  antiquity.  The  remainder  of  the  ditch  to  the  river 
has  been  plowed  over  and  hence  its  sides  are  much  Avorn  down ;  never¬ 
theless  the  depth  is  some  8  or  10  feet,  and  the  width  at  a?  y  08  feet. 
The  distance  from  s  to  2>  is  1,070  feet.  Its  entrance  to  the  river  has 
been  closed  by  the  present  owner  to  keep  out  the  backwater.  There 
are  no  indications  at  any  point  that  there  ever  was  an  embankment  on 
either  side,  the  material  taken  out  having  doubtless  been  used  in  build¬ 
ing  the  mounds.  East  and  north  of  the  large  mound  is  a  considerable 
depression  from  which,  in  all  probability,  additional  material  was  ob¬ 


tained.  The  outer  margin  of  this  depression  is  indicated  by  the  shaded 
line.  As  the  small  mounds  d,  c,  and  /  are  in  this  depression,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  they  were  built  subsequent  to  the  construction  of  the  larger  ones. 

The  large  mound,  a. — This  is  truly  a  grand  and  remarkable  structure, 
being  exceeded  in  size  in  the  United  States,  Judging  by  the  cubical 
contents,  only  by  the  great  Cahokia  mound.  All  the  descriptions  of  it 
which  1  have  seen  fail  to  note  the  important  fact  that  the  broad  road¬ 
way  which  ascends  it  on  the  south  side  does  not  reach  the  top,  falling 
short  in  this  respect  by  20  feet  perpendicular  and  about  30  feet  slant 
height.  This  fact  is  aiiparent  from  the  views  of  it  given  in  our  Fig. 
18.3  and  PI.  xv,  the  latter  from  a  photograph. 

A  careful  survey  of  it  Avas  made  in  1884  by  Mr.  Victor  Mindeleff  for 
the  purpose  of  iireparing  a  model  for  the  Exposition  at  Ncav  Orleans. 
A  plat  draAvn  to  an  exact  scale,  Avith  heights,  measuremeLts,  etc.,  is 
given  in  PI.  XA'i.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  point,  c, 
is  CG^  feet,  assuming  the  nortlnvest  corner,  which  is  Mr.  IMindeleff’s 
zero,  as  the  base.  But  from  personal  inspection  and  what  has  been 
discovered  in  regard  to  the  other  two  mounds  near  it,  I  am  satisfied  the 
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original  surface  of  the  ground  was  soinewliat  liigher  than  that  around 
it  to  the  nortli  and  east  as  it  now  appears.  Tin*  level  at  the  southwest, 
which  is  3  feet  higher  than  the  northwest  corner,  is  probably  very  near 
tliat  of  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  Assuming  this  as  the  base, 
and  taking  the  average  of  the  heights  of  the  top,  the  true  elevation  is 
found  to  be  61  feet.  The  length  of  the  sloj)e  a  little  north  of  the  south¬ 
west  corner,  which  is  very  steej),  forming  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  is  86 
feet;  this  gives  within  a  few  inches  the  same  result  as  the  preceding 
calculation.  The  slope  here  is  considerably  steeper  than  at  any  other 
point  and  indicates  that  the  body  of  the  mound  is  largely  composed  of 
clay,  a  question  which  could  easily  be  determined  by  digging;  but  per¬ 
mission  to  do  this  has  not  as  yet  been  obtained.  The  longest  diameter, 
including  the  roadway  {a  to  i,  PI.  xvi),  is  380  feet;  the  diameter  at 
right  angles  to  this  (from  c  to  d)  is  330  feet,  and  the  area  of  the  base  a 
little  less  than  3  acres.  The  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  top,  which  is 
somewhat  quadrilateral,  are  as  follows;  From  1c  (northwest  corner)  to  I 
(southwest  corner),  180  feet;  from  I  to  m,  170  feet;  from  m  to  n,  176 
feet;  and  from  n  to  1c,  164  feet;  the  offset  at 2^  from  the  line  connecting 
m  and  n  is  about  15  feet.  The  area  of  the  top  is,  therefore,  about  seveu- 
tenths  of  an  acre.  The  length  of  the  roadway  along  the  slope  from  c 
to  h,  Fig.  183),  is  205  feet,  the  width  varying  from  37  to  56  feet;  the 
height  at  its  upper  terminus  {b,  Fig.  183)  above  the  base  is  a  few  inches 
over  40  feet.  There  is  at  the  iipper  ternunus  a  level  space  which  formed 
the  uppermost  of  the  terraces  into  which  this  roadway  was  originally 
divided,  of  vhich  some  indications  yet  remain. 

From  these  dimensions  it  is  easy  to  calciilate  with  approximate  cer¬ 
tainty  the  cubical  contents  of  the  mound,  which  we  find  to  be,  including 
the  roadway,  about  4,300,000  cubic  feet,  or  159,200  cubic  yards.  It 
therefore  exceeds  slightly  in  volume  the  entire  wall  of  Fort  Ancient,  in 
Ohio,'  and  exceeds  Col.  Whittlesey’s  calculation  by  about  42,000  cubic 
yards. 

The  ramp,  or  straight,  steep  roadway  on  the  east,  ternnnatiug  at  d 
(Fig.  183),  is  not  very  apparent  at  i)resent,  though  it  is  evident  that 
the  slope  here  has  been  lengthened  intentionally,  and  that  an  addition 
has  been  made  to  this  side  for  some  definite  purpose;  but  it  must  have 
been  too  steep  for  any  other  purpose  than  descent.  Possibly  it  was  an 
earlier  roadway  than  that  on  the  south,  which  was  abandoned  and 
partially  removed  when  the  latter  was  built. 

Mound  c. — Although  this  mound  is  described  by  Ool.  Whittlesey  as 
somewhat  square,  with  aroadway  on  the  east  side,  I  find  theoutline  to  be 
more  rounded  and  but  slight  indications  of  the  eastward  extension. 
The  circumference  of  the  base  is  375  feet,  and  the  average  diameter  of 
the  nearly  fiat  top  exactly  (JO  feet;  the  height,  measured  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  surfiice  of  the  gi’ound,  is  about  18  feet,  but  the  true  height 
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above  the  oiif?iiial  surface  was  found,  when  it  was  excavated,  to  be 
only  15  feet. 

In  excavatiiifj  this  niound  ^Ir.  Kogan,  who  did  this  part  of  the  woik, 
ran  a  trench  0  feet  wide  in  from  Uie  soutli  side,  going  through  the  hard 
clay  slope  until  he  struck  the  inner  circle,  whence  he  continued  widen¬ 
ing  until  he  had  gone  over  the  entire  area  within  the  surrounding  slope, 
carrying  the  excavation  down  at  all  points  to  the  original  surface. 

Continuing  the  excavation  in  this  way  until  a  complete  exploration  of 
the  mound  had  been  made,  the  construction  was  found  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  Fig.  1 84,  which  shows  a  vertical  section.  The  entire  surround¬ 
ing  slope  Avas  of  hard,  tough,  red  clay,  which  could  not  have  been 
obtained  nearer  than  half  a  mile;  the  cylindrical  core,  00  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  extending  down  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  was 
composed  of  three  horizontal  layers,  the  bottom  layer,  Ko.  1,  10  feet 
thick,  of  rich,  dark,  and  rather  loose  loam;  the  next.  No.  2,  4  feet 
thick,  beaten  (or  trami)ed)  clay,  so  tough  and  hard  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  i)enetrate  it  even  with  a  pick;  and  the  uppermost.  No.  3,  of  sand 
and  siu’face  soil,  between  1  and  2  feet  thick. 


Nothing  was  found  in  the  layer  of  clay.  No.  2,  except  a  rude  clay 
pipe,  some  small  shell  beads,  a  ])iece  of  mica,  and  a  chunkee  stone. 
The  burials  Avere  all  in  the  lower  laj^er  (No.  1),  of  dark,  rich  loam,  and 
chiefly  in  stone  cists  or  coftins  of  the  usual  box  shape,  formed  of  stone 
slabs,  and  distributed  horizontally,  as  shoAvn  in  Fig.  185,  Avhich  is  apian 
of  this  loAver  bed. 

Grave  a,  a  stone  sepulcher,  2^  feet  Avide,  8  feet  long,  and  2  feet  deep, 
Avas  formed  by  placing  steatite  slabs  on  edge  at  the  sides  and  ends,  and 
others  across  the  top.  The  bottom  consisted  simply  of  earth  hardened 
by  lire.  It  contained  the  remains  of  a  single  skeleton,  lying  on  its 
ba(‘k,  Avith  the  head  east.  The  frame  was  heavy  and  about  7  feet  long. 
The  head  rested  on  a  thin  copper  plate  ornamented  Avith  impressed 
figures;  but  the  skull  Avas  (Tushed  and  the  plate  injured  by  fallen 
slabs.  Under  the  coi)per  AA'ere  the  remains  of  a  skin  of  some  kind,  and 
under  this  coarse  matting,  apparently  of  split  cane.  The  skin  and 
matting  were  both  so  rotten  that  they  could  bo  secured  only  in  frag¬ 
ments.  At  the  left  of  the  feet  Avere  tAvo  clay  vessels,  one  a  Avater  bottle 
and  the  other  a  V'ery  small  vase.  On  the  right  of  the  feet  were  some 
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mussel  and  sea  shells  and  immediately  under  the  feet  two  couch  shells 
{Busycon  2>cri'crsum)  partially  filled  with  small  shell  beads.  Around 
each  ankle  was  a  strand  of  similar  beads.  The  bones  and  most  of  the 
shells  were  so  far  decomposed  that  they  could  not  be  saved. 

Grave  6,  a  stone  sepulcher,  4  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  l.J  feet  deep, 
differed  from  a  only  in  size  and  the  ffict  that  the  bottom  was  covered 
with  stone  slabs.  The  skeleton  was  extended  on  the  back,  head  east. 
On  the  forehead  was  a  thin  plate  of  copper,  the  only  article  found. 

Grave  c,  also  a  stone  sepulcher,  34  feet  long,  feet  wide,  and  14  feet 
deep,  the  bottom  being  formed  of  burnt  earth.  Although  extending 
east  and  west,  as  shown  in  Fig.  185,  the  bones  had  probably  been  dis¬ 
connected  and  interred  without  regard  to  order,  the  head  being  found 
in  the  northeast  corner  with  face  to  the  wall,  and  the  remaining  por¬ 
tions  of  the  skeleton  in  a  promiscuous  heap.  Yet  there  was  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  distui’bance after  bur¬ 
ial,  as  the  coffin  was  intact. 

Placed  in  the  heap  of  bones 
was  a  thin  plate  of  copper 
that  had  been  formed  by 
unitmg  and  riveting  to¬ 
gether  smaller  sections. 

(See  PI.  XVIII.)  Some  of  the 
bones  found  in  this  grave 
were  saved. 

Grave  d,  a  small  sepulcher 
only  1|  feet  square  by  1  foot 
deep,  contained  the  remains 
of  an  infant;  also  a  few  small 
shell  beads.  The  slabs  form¬ 
ing  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
this  grave  bore  very  distinct 
marks  of  fire. 

Grave  e  consisted  simi)ly  of  a  headstone  and  footstone,  with  the 
skeleton  of  a  very  small  child  between  them;  head  east.  On  the  wrists 
were  some  very  small  shell  beads.  The  earth  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  had  been  hardened  in  order  to  form  the  walls,  a  strong  indication 
that  the  mound  had  been  built  ui)  to  this  height  and  a  pit  dug  in  it. 

Grave  /,  also  a  stone  sei)ulcher,  was  (*>  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and 
feet  deep,  with  a  stone  bottom.  Skeleton  with  the  head  north. 
There  were  several  pieces  of  copper  about  the  head,  whicli,  together 
with  the  skeleton,  wore  wrapped  in  a  skin.  The  head  rested  on  a  large 
conch  shell  {Busycon  perversum),  and  this  on  the  remains  of  a  coarse 
mat.  Shell  beads  were  found  around  the  neck  and  also  around  each 
wrist  and  ankle.  On  the  right  was  a  small  cup  and  on  the  breast  an 
engraved  shell.  The  (mpper  had  preserved  a  portion  of  the  hair,  which 
was  saved;  portions  of  the  skin  and  matting  were  also  secured.  Im- 
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FlO.  185.— Plan  of  burials  in  mound  c,  Etowah  group. 
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mediately  under  b  was  another  stone,  grave  or  eottin,  d  feet  long,  U  feet 
wide  and  deep,  extending  north  and  south.  The  head  of  the  skeleton 
was  toward  the  north,  but  the  feet  were  doubled  back  under  the  frame 
in  order  to  get  it  in  the  allotted  space.  The  only  things  found  with 
this  skeleton  were  some  beads  around  the  neck. 


Fw.  186 _ Figured  copper  plate  from  mound  c 

Etowah  groui>. 


At// the  remains  of  a  child 
were  found  without  any 
stones  about  them.  Some 
shell  beads  were  around  the 
neck  and  wrist,  and  an  en¬ 
graved  shell  on  the  breast. 

(Jrave  h  was  a  stone  cist 
feet  square  and  1  foot 
deep,  stone  slabs  on  the 
four  sides  and  top,  but  the 
bottom  consisted  simply  of 
earthhardenedby fire.  This 
contained  only  a  trace  of 
bones  and  presented  indi¬ 
cations  of  at  least  partial 
cremation,  as  all  around  the 
slabs,  outside  and  inside, 
was  a  solid  mass  of  charcoal, 
and  the  earth  was  burned 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot. 

Grave  i,  a  stone  cist  4^ 
feet  long,  feet  wide  and 
deep;  bottom  of  earth;  con¬ 
tained  the  remains  of  a 
skeleton  restingon  the  back, 
head  north,  and  feet  doubled 
back  so  as  to  come  within 
the  coffin.  On  the  breast 
was  a  thin  plate  of  copper, 
5  inches  s<iuare,  with  a  hole 
through  the  center.  Beads 
were  found  around  the 
wrists,  and  rather  more  than 
a  (juart  about  the  neck. 

Atj  were  the  remains  of 


a  small  child,  without  stone  surroundings;  under  the  head  was  a  piece 
of  copper,  and  about  the  neck  and  wrists  a  number  of  shell  beads. 

These  graves  were  not  on  the  same  level,  the  top  of  some  being  but  2 
feet  below  the  clay  bed  (No.  2),  while  others  were  from  2  to  3  feet  lower. 
All  the  articles  alluded  to  as  obtained  in  this  mound  were  forwarded  at 
once  to  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  are  now  in  the  National  Museum. 
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lixainining  tlieni  soiiiewliat  carefully  sinc.e  their  reception,  1  find  there 
are  really  more  coi)X)er  plates  among  them  than  at  first  su])pose(l. 
Those  which  were  not  too  much  broken  to  determine  the  exa(!t  form  and 
size  are  as  follows : 

(1)  A  human  figure  with  wings,  represented  in  PI.  xvii.  This  is  17 
inches  long  and  9  inches  wide.  A  portion  of  the  lower  part,  as  shown 
by  the  figure,  is  wanting,  probably  some  3  or  4  inches.  There  is  a  break 
across  the  middle,  but  not  sufficient  to  interfere  with  tracing  out  the 
design.  A  crown  piece  of  the  head  ornament  is  also  wanting.  This 
plate  was  found  in  grave  a. 

(2)  Also  a  human  figure,  found  in  the  same  grave;  is  shown  in  Fig. 
186.  Length,  16  inches;  width,  7^  inches. 

(3)  Figure  of  a  bird  (PI.  xviii).  This  is  imi*erfect,  as  part  of  the  head 
and  of  theouter  margin  of  the  wings  are 
wanting.  Length,  13 J  inches;  width, 

Ih,  inches.  This  plate  shows  indubita¬ 
ble  evidence  of  having  been  formed  of 
smaller  pieces  welded  together,  as  the 
overlapping  x)ortions  can  be  easily 
traced.  It  has  also  undergone  repairs ; 
a  fracture,  commencing  on  the  left  and 
running  irregularly  halfway  across  the 
body,  has  been  mended  by  placing  a 
strip  of  copper  along  it  on  the  back 
and  riveting  it  to  the  main  plate;  a 
small  piece  has  also  been  riveted  to 
the  head,  and  the  head  to  the  body ; 
several  other  pieces  are  attached  in 
the  same  way.  The  rivets  are  small 
and  the  Avork  neatly  done.  This  was 

found  in  grave  C.  >8'  — from  mouml  c, 

^  ‘  Etowah  group. 

(4)  An  ornament  or  badge  ot  some 

kind  found  in  grave  h  is  shown  in  Fig.  187.  The  two  crescent-shaped 
I)ieces  are  entirely  plain  except  some  slightly  impressed  lines  on  the 
portion  connecting  them  with  the  central  stem.  This  central  stem 
throughout  its  entire  length  and  to  the  Avidth  of  six-tenths  of  an  inch  is 
raised,  and  cross  strii)s  placed  at  various  points  along  the  under  side, 
for  the  ]mri)Ose  of  inserting  a  strip  of  bone,  a  part  of  Avhich  yet  remains 
in  it  and  is  seen  in  the  figure  Avliere  the  oblique  strips  meet.  The  most 
important  and  interesting  fact  presented  by  this  siiecimen  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  it  furnishes  that  the  Avorkman  who  formed  it  made  use  of  me¬ 
tallic  tools,  as  the  cutting  in  this  case  could  not  iiossibly  luiA^e  been 
done  Avitli  anything  except  a  metallic  implement.  A  single  glance  at 
it  is  sufiicient  to  satisfy  any  one  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Length 
of  the  stem,  9  inches;  width  across  the  crescents,  7^  inches. 

12  ETii - 20 
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(o)  Tart  I)f  an  ornanient  similar  to  N(».  4.  These -i^ates,  esi)eciany 
No.  4,  appear  to  be  enlarged  patterns  ot  that  seen  behind  the  head  in 

PI.  XVll. 

(0)  An  ornament  or  badge.,  shown  in  Fig.  188,  found  under  the  head 

of  tlie  skeleton  in  grave  a.  It  is  imper¬ 
fect,  a  narrow  strip  across  the  middle 
and  a  portion  of  the  tip  being  missing. 
As  shown  in  the  figure,  it  measures 
around  the  outer  border  19  inches,  and 
acu’oss  the  broad  end  34  inches.  The 
six  holes  at  the  larger  end,  in  which  the 
remains  of  strings  can  be  detected,  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  was,  when  in  use,  attached 
to  some  i)ortion  of  the  dress  or  fastened 
on  a  staff. 

(7)  A  fragment  from  the  larger  end  of 
a  piece  similar  to  the  preceding.  At¬ 
tached  to  this  is  a  i)iece  of  cloth. 

In  addition  to  tlie  foregoing  there  are 
a  numlxT  of  small  fragments,  probably 
broken  from  these  plates  or  parts  of  others;  but  so  tar  I  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  fit  them  to  their  proper  places. 

An  examination  of  the  siipposed  skin  shows  beyond  (juestion  that  it 

is  animal  matter  and  prob 
ably  part  ot  a  tanned  deer 
hide.  The  matting  appears 
to  be  made  of  split  canes. 

The  shell  represented  in 
Fig.  189  is  the  one  obtained 
in  grave  g.  The  one  shown 
in  Fig.  190  is  that  found  in 
grave/. 

In  one  of  the  low  mounds 
was  subseciuently  found  the 
bust  shown  in  Fig.  191. 

It  has  been  carved  from  a 
coarse  marble,  and  shows 
(mnsiderable  art.  The  face 
had  been  split  off,  but  with¬ 
out  injury.  The  length  of 
the  fragment  shown  in  the 
figure  is  11  inches. 

I  shall  not  attempt,  at 
present,  to  speculate  upon 
these  singular  specimens  of  art  further  than  to  call  attention  to  one  or 
two  facts  which  appear  to  bear  upon  their  age  and  distribution. 

We  notice  the  fact,  which  is  apparent  to  every  one  who  inspects  the 


Fig.  189.— Engraved  «hell,  mound  «,  Etowah  group. 


Fm.  188.— Copper  ornamoiit  or  badge  from 
mound  c,  Etowali  groui>. 
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figures,  that  iu  all  their  leading  features  the  designs  are  suggestive 
of  Mexican  or  Central  American  work;  yet  a  close  inspec-tion  brings 
to  light  one  or  two  features  which  ai’e  anomalies  in  Mexican  or  Central 
American  designs;  as,  for  example,  in  PI.  xvii  and  Pig.  18(5,  where  the 
Avings  are  represented  as  rising  from  the  back  of  the  shoulders. 
Although  we  can  find  luimerous  figures  of  winged  individuals  in 
Mexican  designs  (they  are  unknoAvn  in  Central  American),  they  always 
carry  with  them  the  idea  that  the  individual  is  partly  or  completely 
clothed  in  the  skin  of  the  bird.  This  is  partly  carried  out  in  the  co])- 
per  plate,  as  is  seen  by  the  bird  bill  over  the  head;  the  eye  being  that 


of  the  bird  and  not  of  the  man.  But  when  the  wings  are  observed  it 
is  at  once  seen  that  the  artist  had  in  mind  the  angel  figure  Avith  Avings 
rising  from  the  back  of  the  shoulders — an  idea  wholly  foreign  to  IMexi- 
can  art. 

Another  fact  worthy  of  note  in  regard  to  the  two  chief  plates  repre¬ 
senting  human  figures  is  that  there  is  a  combination  of  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Mexican  designs;  the  graceful  limbs  and  the  ornaments  of  the 
arms,  legs,  waist,  and  the  headdress  are  Central  American,  while  the 
rest,  Avith  the  exception  possibly  of  Avhat  is  carried  in  the  right  hand, 
is  Mexican, 
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That  these  ]>lates  are  e.ot  wholly  the  work  of  the  Indians  found  in¬ 
habiting  the  southern  sections  of  the  United  States,  or  ot  their  direct 
ancestors,  is  admitted.  That  they  were  not  made  by  an  abori{?inaI 
artisan  of  C'entral  America  or  Mexico  of  ante-Columbian  times,  I  think 
is  probable  if  not  from  the  desi{,nis  themselves,  from  the  apparent  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  work  was  done  in  part  with  hard  metallic  tools. 

(2)  Plates  like  those  of  this  collection  have  been  found,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  only  in  northern  Georgia  and  northern  and  .southern  Illinois. 
The  bird  figure  represented  in  Fig.  192,  obtained  by  IMaj.  Powell, 
Director  of  the  I".  S.  Geological  Survey,  from  a  mound  near  Peoria, 
Illinois,  is  introduced  here  for  comparison  with  the  bird  figures  found 
in  the  Etowah  mound. 


Another  was  obtained  from  an  ordinary  stone  grave  in  Union 
county,  Illinois,  by  Mr.  Thing,  while  engaged  by  the  Bureau  of  Eth¬ 
nology.  From  a  similar  grave  at  the  same  place  he  also  obtained  the 
.  jdate  represented  in  Fig.  85.  Fragments  of  another  similar  plate  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Earle  from  a  stone  grave  in  a  mound  in  Alexander  county, 
Illinois.  All  these  si)ecimens  were  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol¬ 
ogy,  and  are  now  in  the  National  Museum. 

I  can  notenter  at  present  into  a  discussion  of  the  questions  raised  by 
the  discovery  of  these  engraved  shells,  nor  is  it  lUicessary  that  I  should 
do  so,  as  Mr.  W.  11.  Holmes  has  discussed  somewhat  fully  these  de¬ 
signs  in  the  Second  Annual  Keport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and 
I  have  ventured  in  “The  Story  of  a  Mound  of  the  Shawnees  in  pre- 
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Columbian  times,’’  to  suggest  a  possible  explanation  of  their  presence 
in  the  interior  regions.  1  may  add  that  these  figured  copperplates  and 
engraved  shells  present  a  problem  very  ditficult  to  solve,  as  is  evident 
from  the  following  facts: 

(1)  A  number  of  the  designs  bear  too  strong  resemblance  to  those  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America  to  warrant  us  in  supposing  this  similarity 
to  be  accidental.  (2)  The  fact  that  some  of  them  were  fimnd  in  con¬ 
nection  with  articles  of  European  mauufiicture  is  umpiestionable.  (3) 
The  indications  of  European  workmanship  are  too  evident  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  (4)  The  evidence  that  some  of  the  engraved  shells  can  be 
traced  to  the  Indians  is  well-nigh  conclusive. 

Mound  h, — This  was  examined  by  sinking  a  shaft  12  feet  square  in 
the  center  to  the  original  soil,  which  was  reached  at  the  depth  of  11) 
feet  from  the  top.  Nothing  was  found  indicating  burials.  The  top 
layer  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  consisted 
chiefly  of  white  sand;  next,  9  feet  of  red 
clay;  then,  2  feet  more  of  white  sand: 
and,  lastly,  6  feet  of  dark  sandy  loam 
to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 

About  the  center  of  the  shaft  were 
the  remains  of  four  posts,  two  being 
parallel  with  the  other  two.  They  were 
2  feet  apart  one  way  and  C  feet  the 
other;  that  is  to  say,  they  stood  at  the 
corners  of  a  parallelogram  2  feet  wide 
and  6  feet  long,  and  were  in  a  comiiar- 
atively  sound  condition,  about  G  inches 
in  diameter  and  exteilded  4  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  mound.  They  were 
probably  the  remains  of  some  compar¬ 
atively  modern  structure.  The  plow 
had  taken  off  the  tops  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches.  In  the  lower  sand  stratum  the  breast  bone  of  a  turkey 
and  several  bones  of  a  bear  were  discovered. 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  9-foot  stratum  were  patches  of  dark 
red  clay  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  that  had  been  hardened  by 
fire.  The  dimensions  of  this  mound,  Avhich  is  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
four-sided  pyramid,  quite  regular  and  steep,  are  as  follows:  The  longer 
diameter  of  the  base  130  feet,  the  shorter  120  feet;  the  longer  diameter 
of  the  level  toj)  90  feet,  the  shorter  81  feet;  the  height  in  the  center  19 
feet,  though  if  measured  from  the  surrounding  surface  this  would  be  in¬ 
creased  by  .wine  3  or  4  feet. 

Subsequently  a  thorough  examination  was  made  of  mound  g,  which 
stands  about  4.10  yards  north  of  the  largo  mound  and,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  jdat  (Eig.  182),  outside  of  and  some  distance  beyond 
the  ditch.  It  is  a  low,  conical  tumulus,  rounded  on  top,  192  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference  at  the  ba.se  and  4^  feet  high. 


Fifi.  192. — Copper  plate  with  bird  figure; 
monud  near  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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The  construction  of  the  mound,  commencing  at  the  bottom  and  going 
upward,  is  as  follows:  First,  a  layer  2  feet  thick  of  dark  red  clay  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground;  mixed  and  scattered  through 
this  layer  was  a  considerable  <iuantity  of  pure  charcoal,  also  water- 
worn  bowlders,  all  thoroughly  burned;  next  above  and  lying  on  this  a 
2-inch  stratum  of  river  sand  which  had  been  burned,  and,  lastly,  the 
remainder  of  the  mound  was  tinished  up  with  clay  of  a  deej)  red  color 
without  any  admixture  of  ashes  or  charcoal,  though  the  bottom  portion, 
which  rested  immediately  on  the  sand,  presented  some  indications  of 
heat.  This  layer  wms  so  hard  that  it  w'as  difiBcult  to  penetrate  it. 

In  the  2-inch  sand  stratum  were  two  small  pieces  of  very  distinctly 
glazed  pottery  and  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  on  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground,  a  piece  of  unglazed,  ornamented  pottery  and  a 
broken  clay  pipe. 

The  bright  red  clay  of  this  mound  is  similar  to  that  in  the  land 
around  it,  while  the  darker  variety  is  like  that  found  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away. 

An  examination  was  also  made  of  the  strip  of  land  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mounds  and  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Etowah  river.  This 
land,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  has  been  under  cultivation  for  many  years. 
This  examination  wms  made  by  sinking  pits,  from  5  to  7  feet  square 
and  from  2  to  feet  deep,  at  various  places  over  the  area,  carrying 
them  down  in  all  cases  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  second  and  undis¬ 
turbed  natural  layer. 

The  variation  in  the  depth  of  the  top  layer  is  due  in  part  to  overflows 
from  the  river,  the  soil  in  some  places  ha\dng  been  washed  out  and 
deposits  made  in  other  places  by  this  agency.  But  the  examination 
made  shows  this  layer  over  the  entire  area,  to  be,  in  the  main,  one 
vast  refuse  heap,  as  it  is  composed  of  sandy  loam,  ashes,  red  clay,  frag¬ 
ments  of  pottery,  charcoal,  and  other  refuse  matter.  In  some  places 
the  appearance  of  the  red  clay  shows  that  it  has  been  dropped  here 
in  “  batches of  a  half  bushel  or  less;  in  other  places  it  is  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  mass,  forming  a  layer;  moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  does  not  belong  here,  but  was  brought  from  a  distance  of  nearly  or 
(juite  half  a  mile,  the  nearest  point  where  it  could  be  obtained. 

This  made  earth  is  literally  full  of  mussel  shells,  terrapin  shells,  animal 
bones,  small  fragments  of  pottery,  with  patches  of  charcoal  and  ashes 
scattered  through  the  mass.  The  jmttery  and  animal  bones  were  broken 
into  minute  fragments.  Among  the  animal  bones  (no  human  bones 
were  found  here)  are  many  of  the  bear  and  hundreds  of  the  turkey. 
Waterworn  bowlders  w^ere  also  found  scattered  through  this  deposit 
and  in  every  case  showed  very  distinctly  the  action  of  fire. 

In  some  instances  the  charcoal  found  was  in  cylindrical  pieces  3  or  4 
inches  long,  but  never  more  than  3  inches  in  diameter.  These  were  evi¬ 
dently  sections  of  pine  saplings.  In  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  shafts 
were  two  post  holes  sunk  into  the  natural  soil  beneath  to  the  de])th  of 
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18  inches.  These  holes,  which  were  IG  inches  in  diameter,  had  perfectly 
smooth  sides  and  were  tilled  with  pure  sand.  The  two  were  12  inches 
apart. 

At  the  bottom  of  another  shaft,  4  feet  below  the  present  surface  of 
the  ground,  were  discovered  some  partially  burned  corncobs.  These 
were  in  a  little  heap  and  completely  surrounded  by  charcoal,  which  has 
doubtless  assisted  in  their  preservation. 

This  refuse  layer  extends  some  distance  west  of  the  three  mounds. 

Mound  d.— This  is  located  about  150  yards  due  east  of  the  large 
mound  and  is  one  of  those  marked  F  in  Jones’s  figure.  It  is  circular  in 
form,  the  diameter  of  the  base  about  50  feet,  and,  although  it  shows  ex¬ 
ternally  a  height  of  only  4  feet  above  the  surrounding  ground,  by  exca¬ 
vation  it  was  found  to  be  in  fact  9  feet  high  above  the  original  surface 
on  which  it  was  built,  the  laud  around  it  having  been  raised  by  deposits 
from  overflows  and  debris.  The  excavation  was  carried  to  the  bottom, 
5  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground,  there  being  no  indication 
that  a  pit  had  been  dug.  At  the  depth  of  about  14  inches  below  the  top 
of  the  mound  a  layer  of  partially  burned  clay  from  2  to  3  inches  thick 
was  reached,  the  smooth  side  down.  The  impressions  of  twigs  and  grass 
could  be  seen  I'unning  through  it.  This  rested  on  a  layer  of  packed  ashes 
8  inches  thick,  which  was  literally  filled  mith  mussel  shells  and  animal 
bones,  but  so  burned  and  packed  that  it  was  difficult  to  drive  a  pick 
through  the  mass.  Xext  below  this  was  a  stratum  in  which  were  pieces 
of  charcoal,  next  a  layer  of  dark  red  clay  2  feet  thick,  and  lastly  a 
bottom  layer,  2  feet  thick,  of  rich  loam.  This  last  layer  was  crowded 
with  fragments  of  pottery  and  decayed  animal  bones,  among  which  was 
noticed  the  head  of  a  squirrel.  Here  were  found  one  bone  implement 
and  some  pieces  of  mica. 

Mound  e.— One  hundred  feet  north  of  the  preceding  is  another  mound, 
oval  in  form  and  round  topped,  GO  by  80  feet  in  diameter  and  G  feet  high 
above  the  suiTOunding  ground,  but  in  fact  10  feet  high  above  the 
original  surface  on  which  it  was  built.  The  stratification,  commencing 
at  the  bottom  and  going  upwards,  was  found  to  be  as  follows:  First,  a 
layer  1  foot  thick  of  dark  red  clay  resting  on  the  original  surface,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  which  was  charcoal;  then  1  foot  of  muck  and  charcoal; 
next,  2  feet  of  bright  red  clay;  then  2  inches  of  sand;  next,  1  foot  of 
charcoal  and  ashes;  then  3  feet  of  bright  red  clay;  next,  1  foot  of  clay 
burned  almost  as  hard  as  a  brick ;  and  lastly,  a  top  layer  of  soil  G  inches 
thick.  In  the  bottom  layer  were  a  number  of  fragments  of  pottery, 
and  in  the  1  foot  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes  a  piece  of  a  polished  celt 
and  a  small  worked  stone.  The  3-fo()t  stratum  ()f  bright  red  clay  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  a  natural  deposit;  in  fact  would  have  been 
taken  as  such  but  for  the  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes  below  it.  The 
burned  clay  layer  was  so  hard  that  it  could  scarcely  be  broken  up  with 
a  pick.  The  mound  showed  evidences  of  heat  throughout.  No  traces 
of  human  or  animal  bones  were  noticed  in  it. 
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THK  PARROT  MOUND. 

This  .single  mound  i.s  located  near  the  north  bank  of  Etowah  river, 
Si  miles  west  of  Cartersville,  on  a  level  bottom  under  cultivation.  It 
is  oval  in  form,  rounded  on  top,  its  longest  diameter  (east  and  west),  at 
base,  being  65  feet  and  greatest  width  48  feet;  height,  8  feet.  It  con¬ 
sisted  chiedy  of  pure  yellow  clay;  first  a  top  layer  5  feet  thick  of  soft 
clay;  then  a  layer  from  1  to  2  inches  thick  of  pure  sand,  and  below  this 
to  the  natural  surface  yellow  clay.  No  relics  or  indications  of  fire  were 
seen. 

THE  EDWARDS  MOUND. 

This  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Etowah  river,  directly  oiiposite 
the  Tumlin  mounds.  It  is  on  a  level  bottom,  100  feet  from  the  river,  oval 
in  form,  80  feet  long  at  base,  by  55  in  width,  8  feet  high,  and  flat  on 
top. 

An  excavation  of  this  mound  showed  the  surrounding  slope  to  be 
constructed  entirely  of  yellow  clay  and  distinct  from  the  central  portion, 
resembling  in  this  respect  mound  No.  3,  of  the  Tumlin  group.  The 
central  portion  was  made  by  filling  in  with  sand  and  red  and  yellow 
clay,  with  here  and  there  a  small  batch  of  gravel;  but  Avherever  the 
gravel  occurred  the  earth  was  burnt  around  it,  and  it  al.so  showed  the 
action  of  fire.  No  human  or  other  remains  were  observed. 

THE  LEAP  MOUND. 

This  is  3  miles  west  of  Cartersville  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Cher¬ 
okee  railroad,  on  bottom  land  about  35  or  40  feet  above  low-water  mark. 
It  is  oval  in  form  and  flat  on  top;  circumference  of  the  ba.se,  240  feet; 
longer  diameter  of  the  top,  53  feet;  shorter  diameter,  35  feet;  height, 
4A  feet.  In  the  construction  of  this  mound  it  appears  that  the  original 
surface  of  the  ground  was  first  leveled  and  on  this  a  layer,  consisting 
of  red  clay,  sand,  and  ashes,  18  inches  thick,  was  placed;  then  it  was 
finished  off  with  yellow  clay  to  the  top. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  the  following  mounds  in  this  county 
were  examined,  but,  presenting  nothing  novel  or  very  interesting,  will 
be  very  briefly  noticed : 

THE  BEN  AKERMAN  JtOUND. 

Tins  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Benj.  Akerman,  7  miles  west  of 
Cartersville,  on  the  east  side  of  Etowah  river.  It  stands  on  the  margin 
of  a  terrace  overlooking  the  narrow  v.alley  of  the  river,  is  of  the  ordinary 
conical  form,  diameter  38  to  40  feet,  height  4  feet,  but  it  has  been  plowed 
over  for  several  years.  The  .stratification  was  as  follows :  A  top  layer 
of  soil  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness;  then,  below  thi.s,  a  layer  3  feet  thick 
of  dark  red  clay,  with  spots  here  and  there  through  it  of  charcoal,  a.shes, 
and  burned  clay  and  sand,  or,  in  other  word.s,  .small  fire  beds;  below 
this,  a  foot  and  a  half  of  bright  red  unburned  clay;  and  last,  resting  on 
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the  original  soil,  a  layer,  aboirt  an  inch  thick,  of  mnssel  shells.  In  the 
thick  layer  of  dark  clay,  near  the  center,  was  a  single  limestone  slab 
standing  on  end ;  immediately  over  this  the  clay  was  thoroughly  burned. 
It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  that  this  clay  had  the  appearance  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  sun-dried  before  being  burned;  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
a  portion  of  the  top  was  added  sometime  after  the  main  body  of  the 
mound  was  built,  and  that  the  stone  was  planted  at  this  time.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  thick  layer,  in  the  center,  was  about  a  quart  of  charred 
corn  (maize)  and  corn-cobs.  Nothing  else  was  found. 

THE  CONYERS  MOUND. 

This  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Conyers,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  county,  on  Euharlee  creek,  is  somewhat  oval,  the  longer  diameter, 
98  feet,  shorter  C8;  height,  7  feet.  The  stratification  was  as  follows: 
First,  a  top  layer  6  inches  thick,  of  soil ;  next,  a  layer,  4^  feet  thick,  of 
red  clay  mixed  with  dark  soil,  with  charcoal  and  ashes  scattered 
through  it.  In  the  top  of  this  layer,  at  the  center,  was  a  curious  basin¬ 
shaped  fire-bed,  12  inches  deep  at  the  center  and  2  feet  in  diameter. 
The  next  layer,  6  inches  thick,  consisted  of  pure  white  sand,  and,  last, 
a  layer,  feet  thick,  of  loam  resting  on  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground.  No  indications  of  burial  or  articles  were  observed. 

THE  ROWLAND  MOUNDS. 

These  are  located  on  the  south  bank  of  Etowah  river,  about  3  miles 
southeast  of  Cartersville.  The  group  consists  of  three  mounds  and  a 
cemetery;  the  largest  is  somewhat  irregular  in  form,  the  longer  diame¬ 
ter  150  feet,  the  shorter  140,  the  whole  height  20  feet,  but  the  height 
of  the  artificial  portion  15  feet,  rounded  on  the  top.  One-half  of  this 
was  dug  away;  but  finding  neither  specimens  nor  skeletons,  no  further 
investigations  were  made,  but  the  strata  being  more  uumei'ous  than 
usual  are  considered  of  sufiicient  interest  to  be  mentioned  here.  First, 
a  top  layer,  6  inches,  of  soil;  then,  3J  feet  of  yellow  clay  mixed  with 
sand;  then,  one  foot  of  sand  and  ashes;  next,  2  feet  of  sand;  then,  1 
foot  of  ashes;  then,  3  feet  of  yellow  clay;  next,  1  foot  ot  sand  and  ashes; 
and  lastly,  resting  on  the  natural  earth,  a  uniform  level  layer  of  red 
clay,  3  feet  thick.  The  whole  rested  on  a  natural  elevation  about  5 
feet  high.  This  elevation  probably  extended,  when  the  mound  was 
built,  over  the  entire  bottom,  but  has  been  worn  away  by  frequent 
overflows.  An  occasional  fragment  of  pottery  was  found  here  and  there 
in  the  different  strata,  but  no  other  relics  were  observed.  The  rather 
heavy  layers  of  sand  and  ashes  indicate  that  the  mound  was  built  by 
successive  additions  made  at  widely  separated  periods. 

The  cemetery  lies  to  the  east  of  the  mound  near  the  bank  of  the  river. 
A  somewhat  careful  exploration  of  this  was  made,  but  it  was  found 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  had  been  washed  away  by  the  frequent 
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overflow.s.  This  conclusion  is  based  ui)on  the  ftict  that  a  portion  of  the 
area  has  been  washed  out  to  the  depth  of  2  to  2A  feet,  leaving  exposed 
layers  of  stones  like  those  found  under  skeletons  in  the  remaining 
graves,  and  numerous  fragments  ot  human  bones. 

At  one  point  were  three  skeletons  lying  extended  side  by  side  on 
their  backs,  heads  east.  They  lay  at  a  depth  of  2i  feet  under  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  rested  on  a  single  layer  of  water-worn  bowlders  which  formed 
the  bottom  of  the  grave.  The  stones  had  the  ai)i)earauce  of  having 
been  heated  and  then  dipped  into  cold  water.  At  the  liead  of  the  grave 
was  a  medium-sized  bowl.  Resting  on  the  faces  was  an  iron  boring 
implement  and  hammer;  around  the  neck  of  the  middle  skeleton  were 
the  remains  of  a  strand  of  small  shell  beads.  Between  the  skeletons 
were  found  a  broken  soapstone  pipe,  a  pie(«  of  mica,  and  fragments  of 
pottery. 

At  another  point  was  a  single  skeleton,  doubled  up  and  resting  on 
the  left  side.  This  was  2  feet  below  the  surface,  resting  on  a  layer  of 
stones  similar  to  those  in  the  other  grave. 

Not  tar  distant,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Lewis  Sams,  three  other  mounds 
were  examined,  with  the  following  results:  No.  1,  circular  in  form  and 
round  on  top,  circumference  of  base  152  feet,  and  height  5  feet,  was  - 
found  to  be  simply  a  mass  of  yellow  sand  with  shells  mixed  through  it. 
Part  of  a  human  upper  jaw  was  found,  but  this  was  probSlt)ly  acciden¬ 
tally  put  in  while  building,  as  there  were  no  indications  of  burial.  At 
the  bottom  in  the  center  was  a  bed  of  charcoal  6  inches  deep  and  2 
feet  in  diameter. 

No.  2,  circular  and  flat  on  top;  circumference  of  the  base,  142  feet; 
diameter  of  the  top,  12  feet;  height,  3  feet.  Built  entirely  of  sand, 
without  stratification,  but  with  shells  intermixed,  no  ashes,  coals,  relics, 
or  remains  in  it. 

No.  3,  circular  and  round  on  top;  circumference  of  base.  111  feet; 
height,  3  feet;  composed  entirely  of  sand. 

UABEUSHAM  COTTNTY. 

But  one  mound  in  this  county  was  examined.  This  is  situated  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Patton  darrett,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  on  the 
south  bank  of  Tugalo  river,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of 
Toccoa  creek.  It  is  conical  in  form,  the  base  almost  exactly  circular, 
precisely  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  little  over  14  feet  high.  The  owner 
would  permit  no  further  examination  than  could  be  made  by  sinking 
one  shaft.  Nothing  further  than  the  stratification  was  ascertained, 
which  is  as  follows:  (1)  top  layer,  2^  feet  of  soil  similar  to  that  of  the 
surrounding  surface,  but  with  a  quantity  of  charcoal  scattered  through 
it;  (2)  a  layer  1  inch  thick  of  charcoal;  (3)  G  inches  of  dark  clay  or 
muck;  (4)  2  feet  of  sandy  loam;  (5)  6  inches  of  bright  red,  very  hard, 
clay,  apparently  sun-dried;  (0)  4  feet  of  <lark,  rich  loam,  with  a  little 
charcoal  scattered  through  it;  (7)  G  inches  of  dark  clay  or  muck;  (8)  6 
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iuches  of  sandy  loam;  (9)  2  feet  of  dark,  rich  loam;  and,  lastly,  resting 
on  the  original  surface,  2  feet  of  river  sand.  In  the  sixth  and  ninth 
layers  were  a  few  fragments  ot  pottery. 

ELBERT  COUNTY. 

THE  REMBERT  MOTTNDS. 

These  mounds  were  visited  by  Bartram  in  1773,  who  thus  describes 
them : 

These  wonderful  labors  of  the  ancients  stand  in  a  level  plain  very  near  the  bank 
of  the  river;  now  20  or  30  yards  from  it;  they  consist  of  conical  mounts  of  earth 
and  four  square  terraces.  The  great  mount  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone  about  40  or  50  feet 
high,  and  the  circumference  of  its  base  200  or  300  yards,  entirely  composed  of  the 
loamy  rich  earth  of  the  low  grounds;  the  top  or  apex  is  flat;  a  spiral  path  or  track 
leading  from  the  ground  up  to  the  top  is  still  visible,  where  now  grows  a  large,  beau¬ 
tiful  spreading,  red  cedar.  There  appear  four  niches  excavated  out  of  the  sides  of 
this  hill,  at  different  heights  from  the  base,  fronting  the  four  cardinal  points.  These 
niches  or  sentry  boxes  are  entered  into  from  the  winding  path  and  seem  to  have 
been  meant  for  resting  places  or  lookouts.  The  circumjacent  level  grounds  are 
cleared  and  planted  with  Indian  corn  at  present  and  I  think  the  proprietor  of  the 
lands,  who  accompanied  us  to  this  place,  said  that  the  mount  itself  yielded  above 
100  bushels  in  one  season.' 

In  1848  George  White  (author  of  White’s  Statistics  of  Georgia)  vis¬ 
ited  this  group,  iu  regard  to  which  he  remarks  as  follows: 

The  large  mound  corresponds  exactly  with  Bartram’s  description  of  it,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  sides  and  summit  are  covered  with  a  growth  of  cane  and  several 
large  trees.  The  smaller  mounds  have  been  almost  destroyed.  Capt.  Rembert  has 
excavated  the  smaller  mounds  and  found  human  skeletons,  jars,  pipes,  beads,  breast¬ 
plates,  stone  hammers,  hatchets,  arrowheads,  etc.  Some  of  these  are  now  in  our 
possession  and  are  really  objects  ol  curiosity.'' 

If  these  descriptions  were  correct  at  the  time  they  were  made,  very 
decided  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  works  since 
then.  The  group,  consisting  of  2  mounds,  is  situated  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Z.  A.  Tate,  near  the  bank  of  the  Savannah  river,  4  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  Broad  river.  They  stand  on  the  level  bottom,  one  130  and 
the  other  320  feet  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  This  bottom  extends 
several  miles  north  and  south,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  back  from 
the  river  to  the  hills.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  193,  which 
shows  a  section,  north  and  south,  of  the  area,  there  are  2  “washouts 
flanking  these  mounds.  The  one  on  the  north  (a),  commencing  at  the 
river,  extends  a  fourth  of  a  mile  back  iu  a  southwest  direction,  covering 
an  area  of  7  or  8  acres.  This  approaches  within  about  200  feet  of  the 
large  mound  {!>).  The  one  on  the  south  (c)  also  commences  at  the  river 
and  extends  back  southeastward  only  a  few  hundred  feet  beyond  the 
mounds  and  runs  within  a  few  feet  of  them.  These  excavations  are 
denominated  “washouts”  because  the  i)resent  owner  ot  the  land,  Mr. 
Tate,  remembers  when  they  were  made  by  high  water.  Nevertheless, 
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judging  from  present  appearances,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  earth  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  mounds  was  obtained  here,  leaving  depres¬ 
sions,  and  that,  during  high  water,  when  the  land  was 
overtlowed,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  channels  were 
washed  out  from  them  to  the  river.  The  south  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  southern  “  washout”  is  fully  4  feet  higher 
than  the  land  on  which  the  mounds  stand. 

Mound  No.  1. — This,  which  is  much  the  larger  of 
the  two,  stands  130  feet  from  the  river  bank,  and  is, 
exclusive  of  the  ramp  or  projection,  an  exact  circle 
151  feet  in  diameter,  nearly  flat  on  top,  and  30  feet 
high  at  the  highest  point  (north  .side),  but  oidy  27 
feet  near  tlie  .south  side.  The  diameter  of  the  toj)  is 
about  70  feet.  The  plan  of  the  ramp  or  rather  exten¬ 
sion,  as  it  seems  to  be,  is  shown  in  Fig.  194.  The 
vertical  outline  of  the  mound,  with  a  section  of  the 
shaft,  is  presented  in  Fig.  195.  The  right  or  .south¬ 
ern  end  of  this  shows  the  slope  of  the  extension. 
This  has  an  average  width  on  top  of  20  feet. 

The  mound  is  covered  with  trees  such  as  sugar- 
berry,  w'alnut,  hickory,  and  oak.  One  sugarberry  is 
G  feet  in  circumference  (at  stump  height);  a  walnut, 
5  feet ;  a  hickory,  3^  feet ;  and  an  oak,  10  feet.  The 
shaft  was  carried  down  to  the  bottom.  The  first  foot 
was  of  soil  («),  then  7  feet  of  dark  sandy  loam  (ft),  next 
feet  of  thoroughly  burned  yellowish  clay  and  sand 
(c),  with  a  large  percentage  of  a.shes.  This  layer  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  put  down  and  packed 
while  wet  and  then  burned;  it  was  so  hard  that  it 
was  difticult  to  break  it.  Next  3  feet  of  black  earth, 
also  packed  (d);  then  8|  feet  of  pure  sand  (e);  and 
last,  resting  on  the  original  surface,  G  feet  of  hard 
bluish  muck  (/).  All  of  these  layers,  except  the  bot¬ 
tom  one,  had  charcoal,  mica,  fragments  of  pottery, 
and  animal  bones  scattered  through  them,  but  the 
last  were  so  far  decomposed  that  none  of  them  could 
be  saved. 

As  fragments  of  pottery  and  animal  bones  were 
found  in  spots,  together  with  a.shes  and  other  indica¬ 
tions  of  fire,  it  is  probable  these  were  fire  beds  where 
cooking  had  been  done.  All  that  portion  of  the  shaft 
below  the  layer  of  burned  clay  was  so  very  dry  that 
when  turned  up  it  would  crumble  to  dust.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  bottom  layer  of  blue  “muck”  is  partly 
the  original  soil,  as  it  is  much  like  the  surrounding  soil,  and  that  a  part 
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of  the  surroiuuiing  surface  lias  been  washed  away  since  the  mound  was 


built. 

Motmd  No.  2  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  stands  about  40  feet  west  of 
the  base  of  No.  1.  It  is  oblong  in  form,  58  feet  long  north  and  south, 
41  feet  wide,  and  (5  feet  high.  A  large  shaft  had  been  sunk  in  the 
middle  by  some  iirevious  explorer,  hence  investigations  were  confined 
to  the  eastern  and  western  sides,  which  presented  one  or  two  peculiari¬ 
ties.  With  the  exception  of  the  top  layer  of  soil,  1  foot  thick,  the 
remainder  on  the  east  side  con¬ 
sisted  of  river  sand,  with  particdes 
of  charcoal  and  vegetable  matter 
mixed  through  it,  while  outlie  west 
it  was  composed  of  small  masses 
of  red  clay  and  dark  earth.  In 
this,  at  the  depth  of  feet,  were 
thebones  of  a  single  adult  skeleton. 

These  were  packed  together  in  a 
space  2  feet  square  and  18  inches 
deep;  the  skull  was  placed  face 

down  and  all  the  other  bones  piled  „ .  ^  * 

about  it.  Immediately  over  the 


bones  was  a  layer  of  red  clay  2  inches  thick,  burned  hard.  Kesting  on 
this  layer  were  the  remains  of  a  pretty  thoroughly  burned  fire.  A  few 
fragments  of  pottery  and  a  small  clay  pipe  were  found. 


RICHMOND  COUNTY. 

While  this  report  was  being  prepared  Mr.  Henry  L.  Reynolds,  one 
of  my  assistants,  was  sent  to  certain  points  in  Georgia  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  to  make  examination  of  some  works  to  which  my  attention  had 
been  called.  The  result  of  this  examination  is  given  in  the  following 
report,  made  by  him.  This  includes  the  Hollywood  mound  of  Rich¬ 
mond  county,  Georgia,  which  jiroved  to  be  of  unusual  interest,  and  the 
McDowell  mound,  KershaAv  county.  South  Carolina. 

THE  HOLLYWOOD  MOUND. 

There  are  two  mounds  situated  in  a  bend  of  the  Savannah  river, 
in  Richmond  county,  Georgia,  3  miles  east  from  Hollywood,  a  small 
flag  station  on  the  Georgia  Central  railroad  about  10  miles  below 
Augusta  and  5  miles  above  Silver  bluff.  This  latter,  which  is  on  the 
South  Carolina  side,  seems  to  me,  after  a  special  investigation  ol  this 
question,  to  be  the  most  iirobable  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Cuti- 
fachiqui,  where  l)e  Soto  and  his  army  wei’e  so  generously  entertained. 

The  mounds  are  situated  on  the  lowest  river  land,  which  is  annually 
subject  to  inundation.  The  overflows  of  the  Savannah  are  very  destruc¬ 
tive,  particularly  at  this  point.  Cattle  are  drowned,  the  rich  riparian 
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crops  arc  destroj^ed,  and  the  farmers  impoverished.  At  such  times 
these  mounds  are  the  only  land  visible  above  a  broad  expanse  of  water, 
and  it  is  this  fact  wliich  has  given  rise  to  the  tradition  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  vicinity  that  they  wore  thrown  up  by  some  former  owner  of 
the  ])ro])erty  to  serve  as  places  of  refuge  for  his  cattle  din  ing  these 
inundations.  A  cjuarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  mounds  near  the 

river  bank  is  an  extensive  shell  heap,  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  the  shells  of  Unio.  Ujion 
the  larger  of  the  two  mounds  a  simple  barn 
has  been  erected.  This  mound  appears  to 
have  been  originally  of  the  pyramidal  type, 
but  since  its  surface  has  suffered  so  greatly 
from  the  cattle  that  have  been  penned  in 
upon  it  and  the  washing  occasioned  by  floods, 
its  original  character,  as  well  as  whatever 
smaller  physical  features  it  may  have  pre¬ 
sented,  is  now  almost  entirely  lost. 

Mound  No.  2,  the  one  excavated,  is  in  an 
adjoining  field,  the  projierty  of  a  gentleman 
of  Augusta,  Georgia.  It  is  280  feet  due  north 
of  No.  1,  is  conical  in  form,  10  feet  high,  and 
70  feet  in  diameter.  Though  originally  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  small  log  barn,  which  a  former 
flood  removed  to  a  point  at  its  base,  the 
mound  had  evidently  remained  unmolested 
since  that  time,  for  several  small  cottonwood 
trees,  as  well  as  considerable  underbrush, 
were  growing  upon  it. 

The  excavation  was  conducted  as  follows: 
First  two  trenches,  each  10  feet  wide,  wex'e 
exit  crosswise  through  the  cexiter,  oxxe  ixorth 
and  soxxth,  the  other  east  ixnd  west.  These 
were  carried  down  to  the  bottom,  and  in 
soxne  places  to  the  original  pure  micaceous 
soil  that  uixderlies  the  xnixed  loam  of  the 
sxxrrouxuling  field.  The  segments  that  re 
mained  were  then  cut  down  several  feet  be- 
yoxid  the  radixxs  that  covered  the  interments 
found  ixi  the  trenches.  Ixx  this  xnanner  the 
mound  was  thoroughly  excavated  axid  all  its  buried  coxitents  exposed. 

The  moxxxul  is  stratified,  or,  in  other  words,  constituted  of  two  difler- 
ent  kinds  of  .soil,  the  upper  being  .strictly  sandy  micaceous  loam,  3  feet 
thick;  the  lower  a  hard,  compact  vegetable  earth,  taken  from  what  is 
commonly  called  in  the  soxxth  “  crawfi.sh  land.”  This  rested  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  upon  9  inches  of  a  very  black  and  rich  vegetable  mold,  permeated 
throughout  with  innuxiierable  small  pieces  of  burnt  pottery,  charcoal, 
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shell,  mica,  chipped  Hint,  and  charred  and  decayed  bones  too  small  for 
identification.  The  surfai'e  of  this  black  mold  appeared  to  be  the  origi¬ 
nal  surface  upon  which  the  mound  was  built. 

All  the  interments  lay  within  the  lower  division  of  the  mound.  The 
absence  of  burial  in  the  upper  division,  the  different  character  of  the 
earth,  and  the  presence  of  fragmentary  pottery  (N.  M.^  135278-84) 
unlike  that  found  in  the  subsoil,  seems  to  indicate  a  subsequent  addi¬ 
tion.  It  also  seems  to  indicate  that  the  original  builders  or  others  who 
succeeded  them  were  disposed  to  utilize  tliese  their  old  tombs  for  some 
purpose  in  connection  with  floods,  for  this  additional  eai’th  seems  to 
have  been  cast  upon  the  mound  to  increase  its  elevation. 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  sectional  diagram  that  there  were  two 
general  series  of  interments  which  comprise  the  find,  or  rather  the  im¬ 
portant  contents  of  the  mound.  The  lowermost  of  these  contained 
specimens  either  resting  on  the  black  mold  at  the  bottom  or  within  a 
foot  and  a  half  above  it,  and  the  upper  from  a  foot  to  2  feet  below  the 
line  separating  the  two  strata,  or  from  4  to  5  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  mound.  Fire  played  some  part  in  the  ceremony  of  burial,  for  hearth 
remains  of  burnt  eartli  and  ashes  were  seen  with  each  series  of  burials. 
These  burials  were  made  before  the  subdivision  was  finally  completed; 
in  other  words,  they  were  not  intrusive,  for  there  was  no  disturbance 
of  the  soil  above  them. 

Scattered  indiscriminately  throughout  the  soil  composing  the  upper 
division  of  the  mound  were  the  following  articles:  One  stone  chisel  (N. 
M.  135271),  one  stone  celt,  eight  small  pieces  of  white  and  blue  glazed 
European  crockery  (51.  M.  135279),  many  small  fragments  of  Indian 
ware,  and  five  pieces  of  old-fashioned  rudely  wrought  iron  nails  much 
oxidized  (IST.  M.  135280).  These  appeared  to  have  been  thrown  up  with 
the  earth  in  the  construction  of  this  part  of  the  mound. 

In  the  subsoil  the  hearth  A  (Fig.  19G,  which  shows  a  horizontal  sec¬ 
tion)  was  first  discovered  almost  touching  the  line  of  division.  It  was 
of  reddish  burnt  earth,  covered  with  pure  wood  ashes  and  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  charcoal.  It  was  5  feet  in  diameter,  2  feet  thick,  and  rested  at 
the  bottom  on  tine  sand.  Adjoining  it  on  the  southeast  lay  a  large 
culinary  pot  (N.  M.  135205),  indicated  on  the  diagram  (Fig.  196)  as  Ho. 
1,  the  rim  being  10  inches  below  the  line  dividing  the  lower  from  the 
upper  strata  and  3  feet  10  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  mound. 
Decomposed  animal  matter  was  found  in  the  bottom  mingled  with 
scattered  particles  of  black  and  white  ashes.  One  foot  and  a  half  east 
from  pot  No.  1,  on  the  same  level,  lay  another  pot,  2  (N.  M.  135209), 
having  inside  of  it  another  pot  (N.  M.  135208).  In  consequence  of  their 
inferior  composition,  badly  decayed  condition,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
hard  superincumbent  earth,  these  vessels  were  so  badly  injured  that 
they  fell  apart  when  taken  out.  Almost  alongside  of  the  last,  on  the 
same  level,  lay  another,  3  (N.  M.  135211),  inside  of  which  was  an 
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inverted  pot  (N.  M.  IdoL'lO).  l)(‘ea.yed  iuiinial  matter,  a  few  lione 
beads,  a  fragment  of  the  tooth  of  some  animal,  and  some  scattering 
charcoal  cinders  were  found  in  the  bottom.  In  the  earth  alongside  of 
these  pots  was  found  a  piece  of  iron  (X.  M.  135275).  Directly  south 
ot  potXo.  1,  on  the  same  level,  dfeet  distant,  lay  another  ])ot,  4  (N.  M. 
1352J2).  In  the  earth  surrounding  it  were  found  pieces  of  wliite 
Euroiiean  porcelain  (N.  M.  135279,  Fig.  197).  East  of  this  last,  (i  feet 
distant,  lay  a  small  pot,  5  (X.  M.  135198).  The  rims  of  these  two  pots 
appeared  to  be  about  on  the  same  level.  Xot  far  from  jmt  Xo.  5 
were  the  (h'cayed  remains  of  a  i'e])ouss6  figured  copj)er  plate  (X.  M 
13522(1)  so  thill  and  brittle  that  it  was  with  difliculty  that  it  could 


Fig.  196._U])por  horizontal  section  of  Holly  wood  mound,  Gex)rKia. 


jc  handled  without  breaking.  Alongside  were  the  faint  indications  of 
human  burial,  as  seen  in  small  pieces  of  decayed  bone  and  human 
teeth.  Between  these  last  and  those  indicated  by  the  figures  1,  2.  3 
was  a  scant  line  of  decayed  bone,  so  scant  and  decayed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  whether  or  not  it  was  hnman.  Traces  of  fire  were 
seen  about  these  bones.  Xorth  of  these  traces  of  bone,  and  immediately 
under  the  line  of  pots  Xos.  1,  2,  3,  were  three  small  upright  timber 
molds,  varying  from  1  to  ^  feet  long.  Xo  traces  of  the  timbers 
remained.  Apparently  lying  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
strata,  14  feet  northwest  of  the  center,  was  the  fragment  of  an  old 
drawing  knife  (X.  M.  135201).  A  rude  old  iron  nail,  very  much  ox- 
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(iized,  was  found  on  the  surface  of  the  subsoil,  3  feet  deep  and  12  feet 
southwest  of  the  center.  Another  rude  tliough  sharp-pointed  ancient 
iron  nail  was  found  not  far  from  the  last,  but  8  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  subsoil.  A  small  piece  of  green  glass  was  found  3  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  subsoil,  in  the 
.southeast  segment  and  east  of  the  hearth, 
liesting  on  the  sand  thatseenied  to  stretch 
over  the  entire  area  beneath  these  pots 
and  the  fire  bed  between  them  were  the 
l)Ots  indicated  by  Xos.  0  (PI.  xix,  N.  M. 

135192)  and  7  (X.  M.  135200).  A  large 
bowl  (N.  M.  135199)  Avas  found  inside  of 
pot  Xo.  C,  and  by  the  side  of  the  two  ves¬ 
sels,  at  the  bottom,  were  the  scanty  re¬ 
mains  of  some  fabric.  Two  feet  S  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  mound 
were  the  remains  of  decayed  timber,  which  ran  down  about  li  feet  to 
the  east  of  the  pot  at  0,  almost  touching  its  eastern  rim.  It  is  not  uu- 


Fi(i.  197. — Fragment  of  European  pottery, 
Hollywood  mound,  Georgia. 


likely  that  this  was  the  remnant  of  some  post  jdanted  on  the  surface 
of  the  ihound  by  some  of  its  white  owners. 

Alongside  of  the  northwestern  edge  of  the  heartli  A  Avas  a  line  of 
decayed  bones,  Avhich,  from  the  small  pieces  of  skull  and  tAvo  or  three 
teeth  that  remained,  Avere  found  to  be  human.  Though  in  the  very 
12  ETH - 21 
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last  stages  of  decay,  the  remains  were  so  remarkably  meager  as  to 
give  the  impression  that  all  the  bones  of  the  body  could  not  have  been 
buried.  The  soil  about  all  the  bones  found  in  this  upper  layer  was 
absolutely  freefrom  any  trace  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  which  leads 
to  the  ojiinion  that  the  bones  were  buried  after  having  been  denuded 
of  flesh.  A  pot.  No.  H  (N.  M.  1.‘15193),  lay  close  to  the  skull  remains 
thus  found.  Like  pots  1,  fl,  and  8,  it  had  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom, 
but  had  another  sounder  pot  (N.  M.  13r)200)  ])laced  witliiu  it.  Seven 
and  a  half  feet  to  tlie  northeast  of  the  tire  bed,  on  a  level  apparently 
o  inches  lower  than  that  of  the  pots  heretofore  described,  lay  jmtNo.  15 
N.  M.  135213.  Near  it  to  the  northeast  were  the  remains  of  human  bones 
(No.  10). 


Fio.  199.— Pot  from  Hollywood  mound,  Georgia  (135197). 


In  the  lower  division,  as  in  that  last  described,  all  the  articles 
seemed  to  be  clustered  about  a  hearth  (It  Fig.  198,  which  shows  a 
lower  horizontal  .section)  and  on  the  same  general  level.  Here  most  of 
the  human  remains  were  found,  but,  like  those  in  the  upper  burial,  only 
the  merest  traces  were  observed.  The  conditions  of  this  locality  are 
very  conducive  to  decay.  Decayed  and  meager  as  they  were,  suflicient 
evidence  was  had  in  the  case  of  each  skeleton  to  show  that  it  was 
human,  such  as  the  presence  of  teeth  and  certain  identifiable  bones. 

The  hearth  B,  which  in  .some  places  was  10  feet  in  diameter, was  sit¬ 
uated  wholly  southwest  of  the  center.  Its  comjiosition  was  peculiar. 
It  consi.sted  of  four  layers  of  pure  white  ashes  each  one-half  inch  thick, 
separated  by  red  burnt  earth  av'^eraging  an  inch  in  thickness.  Ashes 
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formed  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  topmost  layer.  The  heartli  rested  on 
the  curious  black  mold  at  the  bottom.  This  black  mold  did  not  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  north  and  east  border  of  the  mound,  but  lay  only  over  an 
area  of  which  this  hearth  was  the  center. 

Southwest  of  the  hearth  B  and  in  connection  with  the  remains  of 
skeleton  No.  2  was  pot  9  (N.  M.  13.5197),  a  bottle  standing-  on  a  tripod 
of  human  heads,  shown  in  Fig-.  199.  As  traces  of  fire  were  notic(‘d 
above  this  pot  and  skeleton,  there  seems  to  have  been  more  than  one 
ceremony  attendant  upon  the  burial  of  these  articles.  The  pot  10  (N. 


Fig.  200. — A  paiiiteil  vessel  from  Hollywood  mound,  (jeor«:ia. 

M.  135194),  which  was  found  at  the  foot  of  this  skeleton,  seemed  to  have 
had  originally  a  wooden  cover,  for  in  the  earth  taken  from  the  top  some 
small  traces  of  dectayc'd  wood  were  noticed,  and  in  the  earth  about  it 
lay  a  clay  pipe  (N.  M.  135223).  Northeast  of  i)ot  No.  9,  and  also  near 
the  fire  bed,  was  a  long-neck  jar,  11  (N.  M.  135295).  (See  Fig.  200.) 
At  its  western  ba.se  lay  the  pipes  (N.  M.  1.35210,  13.521<S,  135219, 
135220,  135221,  1.35222),  five  typical  forms  of  which  are  shown  in  FI. 
XXIV.  Pipe.3rt  and^3/> (13.5210)  was  carved  from  soapstone;  thermnainder 
are  of  clay.  Adjoining  these  articles  on  the  northeast  and  on  the  same 
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level  were  pets  12,  l.'J,  and  14  (N.  M.  13511X),  1.35204,  137215),  and  6 
inches  below  the  foi  nier  lay  a  coj)])er  ax  head  (N.  M.  135228)  wrapped 
in  cloth  and  incased  in  bark. 


Fio.  201. — Pot  from  Hollywood  mound,  Oeorjiia. 

Three  or  4  feet  west  of  these,  lying  against  each  other,  were  two  other 
pots,  IG  and  17  (N.  M.  135202, 135203).  Xo.  IG  (Fig.  201)  was  found  lying 
on  its  side  upon  the  black  mold  at  the  bottom,  and  beneath  it,  as  if  the 


Fig.  202. — Shell  heads  from  Hollywood  mound,  Georjjia. 


pot  were  placed  on  top  of  them,  were  the  fragments  of  thin  and  very  bi’it- 
tle  i)lates  of  copper  (N.  M.  135227),  bearing  Mexican  figures  in  relief,  some 
flakes  of  mica,  and  decayed  pieces  of 'unidentified  shells.  The  copper 


Fig.  203. — Copper  article  from  Hollywood  motind,  Georgia. 

had  been  originally  first  wrapped  in  some  kind  of  leather,  then  in.  fine, 
rush  matting,  and  the  whole  incased  in  bark.  Beneath  Xo.  17,  which 
y\as  also  lying  on  its  side,  was  a  beautiful  biconcave  disk  of  (piartz 
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(N.  M.  13r)2(i0).  Beneath  this  last,  3  or  4  iin'hes  deeper,  and  lying  on  the 
black  mold  at  the  bottom,  were  two  copper  celts  (N.  M.  135229)  wrapped 
in  cloth  together  and  incased  on  both  sides  in  bark.  Accompanying 
this  were  several  large  pieces  of  mica.  There  were  scarcely  more  than 
a  handful  of  decayed  bones  in  connection  with  these  objects,  identifiable 
only  by  the  help  of  a  few  human  teeth. 

About  the  neck  bones  of  skeleton  3,  which  lay  13  feet  northwest  of 


Fig.  204.— Shell  beads  from  Hollywood  mound,  Georj^ia. 


the  center,  were  found  a  lot  of  shell  beads  (N.  M.  135247,  Fig.  202), 
and  below  these,  a  foot  to  the  south,  another  lot  of  shell  beads  (N.  M. 
135242),  a  lot  of  perforated  shell  disks  (N.  M.  135248),  the  copper- 
sheathed  ornament  of  wood  (N.  M.- 135256)  shown  in  Fig.  203,  and  a 
lump  of  galenite. 

Immediately  north  of  the  remains  last  described,  on  the  same  level 
and  about  15  feet  northwest  of  the  .center,  lay  the  bones  and  teeth  of 


Fig,  205.— Pipo  from  Hollywood  mound,  Ceorgia, 

what  seemed  to  be  another  skeleton  (No.  8).  With  it  were  found  the 
lot  of  shell  beads  (N.  M.  135233)  shown  in  Fig.  204,  a  copper  ax  or 
celt  incased  in  wood  (N.  M.  135232),  the  decayed  remains  of  the  colu¬ 
mella  of  the  Busf/con  perversum,  and  a  lump  of  soggy  glauconite. 

Nothing  was  found  with  skeleton  No.  9,  which  lay  southwest  of  the 
fire  bed  and  near  to  skeleton  2  on  the  south,  except  a  pipe  (N.  M. 
135224). 
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Skeleton  No,  5  lay  about  23  feet  west  of  the  center,  almost  on  the 
black  mold  at  the  bottom,  and  near  its  head  weie  found  a  pipe  (N.  M. 

135217),  representing  the  head  of  an  owl  (Fig.  205);  one 
de(;ayed  shell  ornament,  three  stone  celts,  five  discoidal 
stones,  an  anomalous  stone  implement,  and  a  luini)  of 
glauconite.  The  apparent  remains  of  another  human 
burial  were  seen  to  the  east  of  the  hearth  (skeleton  No. 
6),  and  near  the  teeth  was  discovered  a  well  shaped  stone 

Flo.  206.— Fragnieut  Celt. 

of  porcelain  from  ,  .  , 

Hollywood  mound.  l*d*®  -'1'  13o...».5)  was  touiid  ill  the  earth  two  feet 

Georgia.  ,south  of  hearth  B. 

The  piece  of  blue  porcelain  (N,  ;M,  135270)  shown  in  Fig.  206  was 
found  4  feet  southwest  of  the  center  and  6  feet  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  mound. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

KER.SHAW  DISTRICT. 

MCDOWELL  MOUND  No.  1. 

• 

The  Wateree  river  is  at  present  washing  away  the  western  end  of  a 
large  mound  situated  on  its  left  bank  on  the  McDowell  farm,  4  miles 
southwest  from  Camden,  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  large,  oblong  struc¬ 
ture,  which,  after  repeated  plowiugs  and  floods  is  now  reduced  to  10 
feet  in  height.  Its  major  axis  is  154  feet,  and  minor  axis  115  feet. 
Three  smaller  mounds  are  yet  to  be  seen  almost  adjoining  it  on  the 
north  and  east,  all  of  which  it  is  said,  were,  formei'ly  encircled  by  a  low 
earthen  wall,  no  trace  of  which,  however,  is  now  visible. 

In  exploring  it  a  trench  10  to  15  feet  wide  and  60  feet  long  was  run 
lengthwise  through  the  mound  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction, 
which  was  connected  also  with  a  north  and  south  trench  15  feet  wide, 
coming  from  near  its  southern  edge  towards  the  center. 

This  mound  was  not  used  as  a  place  of  burial,  the  scattered  frag¬ 
ments  of  human  bones  that  were  found  being  rather  ac(ddentally 
thrown  up  with  the  earth  than  remains  of  deliberate  interments.  The 
investigation  has  not  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  use  for  which 
it  was  constructed :  pos.sibly  it  was  a  domiciliary  mound. 

Some  fragmentary  human  bones,  Unio  shells,  and  the  bones  of  deer 
were  found  scattered  indiscrimihately  here  and  there  through  the  earth 
at  a  depth  of  from  1  to  2  feet.  They  manifested  but  little  sign  of 
decay.  A  foot  and  a  half  below  the  surface,  3  feet  east  of  the  center, 
were  the  remains  of  a  hearth  or  fire-bed  about  9  feet  in  diameter.  A 
similar  fire-bed  4  feet  in  diameter  lay  at  the  same  dejith  15 feet  south  of 
the  center.  In  the  south  trench,  6  feet  from  the  center  and  3  feet 
deep,  was  a  small  fire-bed,  along.side  of  which  were  small  piles  of  shells 
and  charred  corncobs.  The  molds  left  by  four  posts  which  had  decayed 
away  were  met  with  a  short  distance  east  of  the  center  1^  feet  below 
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tlie  surface.  The  two  uortliernniost  ran  down  i)erpendicularly  4i  tcet, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  southernmost,  h  feet  deep,  was  a  pile  ot  burnt 
corncobs  l.-l  feet  in  diameter  and  3  inches  deep.  Other  smaller  piles 
of  these  charred  corncobs  were  found  here  and  there  through  the  mound 
at  various  depths,  the  deepest  being  8  feet.  No  other  feature  of  inter¬ 
est  could  be  discovered  in  connection  with  them.  West  of  the  northern 
l)Ost  h(de,  near  its  base,  had  been  placed  a  small  rude  pot  of  the  texture 
similar  to  the  fragments  found  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  found  crushed 
in  completely,  with  a  few  black  coals  and  conch  shells  within  it. 
Four  feet  to  the  northeast  of  this,  on  the  same  level,  lay  a  pile  ot  six¬ 
teen  shells  (N.  M.  1357(i3).  Two  small  pieces  of  human  bones  were 
also  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Twenty-five  feet  south  of  the  center,  at  a  depth  of  5  feet,  a  large  fire- 
bed  resting  on  sand  was  encountered,  directly  beneath  which,  in  vertical 
succession,  were  three  others,  the  lowermost  being  feet  deep.  A  pile 
of  charred  corncobs  and  a  pile  of  shells  w^ere  found  adjoining  these 
hearths  on  the  north  at  the  depth  of  6  feet.  All  the  shells  found  thus 
in  piles  in,  this  mound  were  of  the  same  kind  and  uniform  in  size.  In 
the  earth  directly  over  these  fire-beds  were  found  a  piece  of  perforated 
sheet  copper  (N.  M.  135761)  and  a  broken  pipe  (N.  M.  135759).  Forty- 
two  feet  east  of  the  center,  at  a  depth  of  4  feet,  four  post  holes  were  in 
a  line  north  and  south,  but  they  could  not  be  traced  deeper  than  from  a 
foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half.  Immediately  below  the  center,  9  feet  deep, 
there  wms  a  pile  of  wood  ashes  mixed  with  black  coals,  1^  feet  in 
diameter.  Near  by  lay  a  small  pottery  disk  and  a  small  piece  of  bone 
from  a  human  arm. 

McDOWELI.  MOUND  No.  2. 


This  is  a  small  mound  lying  about  30  rods  northeast  of  the  one  last 
described.  It  has  been  so  materially  reduced  by  the  plow  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  floods  of  the  river  that  it  is  at  present  only  2  feet  high.  A  trench 
was  carried  through  it  north  and  south,  4  feet  deep  and  11  feet  wide,  but 
nothing  was  found  except  the  remains  of  a  perpendicular  post,  1  foot  in 
diameter,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  center.  The  post  was  indicated  by 
the  charcoal  in  the  mold  and  about  2  feet  of  decayed  wood  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  It  appeared  to  be  either  of  cottonwood  or  sassafras.  Scattered 
promiscuously  through  the  earth  of  this  mound  were  fragments  of  pot¬ 
tery  similar  to  that  taken  from  mound  No.  1.  A  small  discoidal  stone 

was  found. 


FLORIDA. 

■  Some  work  was  done  in  this  state  by  Mr.  Rogan,  but  nothing  deeined 
worthy  of  notice  was  observed  except  the  construction  and  contents  of 
two  mounds,  which  are  briefly  described  as  follows: 

The  Job  Smith  mound,  situated  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
Alachua  county  and  1  mile  north  of  Watcahootee,  on  cleared  hummock 
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land  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Imnnuocks,  was  eomposed  entirely 
ol  sand.  A  considerable  amount  of  charcoal  was  found  scattered 
irregularly  through  it,  but  there,  were  no  indications  of  stratification 
It  IS  circular  in  form,  a  little  less  than  3  feet  high,  and  about  42  feet  in 
diameter. 


In  the  north  half  six  skeletons  were  found  at  the  bottom,  all  extended 
heads  west,  and  each  lying  on  the  right  side.  They  liad  evidently  been 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  mound  heaiied  over  them. 
Around  or  about  the  head  of  each  was  a  small  quantity  of  red  paint  The 
bones  were  so  far  decayed  that  they  crumbled  to  pieces  on  attempting  to 
remove  them.  The  skeleton  lying  nearest  the  center,  though  not  above 
the  ordinary  height,  was  an  exceedingly  stout  and  large-boned  frame 
No  implements  or  vestiges  of  art  of  any  kind  were  observed. 

Another  mound  near  the  center  of  Alachua  couuty,  3  miles  southeast 
of  Gainesville,  situated  on  a  high  hummock  on  the  land  of  Mrs.  Peter 
G.  Snowdon,  was  examined.  This  was  composed  of  white  sand,  with 
small  quantities  of  charcoal  and  ashes  scattered  here  and  there  through 
d.  Trees  of  considerable  size  were  growing  on  it,  one  a  hickory  18 
inches  in  diameter.  The  mound  was  circular,  but  flat  oil  top,  4^  feet 
high,  and  71  feet  iu  diameter.  Close  to  the  base,  along  the  north  side 

ran  a  trench  from  which  the  material  of  which  it  was  built  was  probablv 
taken. 

Exidoration  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  a  level  platform  about  1 
foot  high  had  first  been  formed,  on  which  skeletons  were  placed  and  the 
mound  then  built  over  them. 


Thirty-seven  skeletons,  or  rather  the  parts  of  thirty-seven  skeletons, 
pieces  of  pottery,  and  a  few  decomposed  conch  shells  {Bmycon  perrer- 
sum)  were  discovered.  The  comlition  in  which  the  bones  were  found 
showed  that  all  the  bodies,  or  possibly  the  skeletons  after  the  flesh  had 
been  removed,  had  been  buried  in  the  following  singular  manner:  The 
head  was  first  taken  off  and  placed  in  an  upright  position  and  the  rest 
of  the  body  or  frame  then  disjointed  and  placed  around  and  upon  it. 
One  of  the  skulls  had  a  hole  through  it  which  might  have  been  made 
by  an  ordinary  rifle  ball.  It  had  entered  the  center  of  the  top  of  the 
head  and  passed  out  immediately  behind  the  right  ear.  The  hole 
through  which  it  entered  was  not  ragged,  but  clean  cut.  The  fragments 

of  pottery  were  so  placed  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  vessels  had  been 
broken  before  burial. 


ST.  .JOHNS  AND  VOLUSIA  COUNTIES. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  some  mounds  iu  these  counties 
has  been  kindly  furnished  the  Bureau  by  Dr.  W,  H.  Dali,  from  notes 
made  during  a  trip  to  Florida  in  1885  : 


MOUNDS  at  SATSUMA  AND  KNTKRDKISE. 

“  Having  an  opportunity  during  my  absence  of  visiting  the  celebrated 
shell  mound  at  Old  Enteriu  ise,  on  Lake,  Monroe,  1  availed  myself  of  it 
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inorder  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  in  regard  to  certain  points  connected 
with  its  construction.  In  this  examination  I  developed  certain  facts 
which  seem  worthy  of  being  put  on  record,  as  they  will,  to  some  extent, 
modify  the  inference  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  these  mounds 
which  might  be  drawn  from  the  admirable  monograph  of  Wyman, 

“It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  my  rem'arks  relate  only  to 
the  particular  mounds  which  I  have  examined,  though  perhaps  they 
may  prove  of  wider  application. 

“  The  present  state  of  the  mound  at  Old  Enterprise  is  one  of  dilapi¬ 
dation.  It  is  situated  on  land  belonging  to  the  De  Bary  estate  and  is 
fenced  in,  but  the  material  is  used  iu  fertilizing  orange  groves  and 
making  shell  walks,  and,  by  the  owners,  or  with  their  permission, 
probably  two  thirds  of  the  mound  have  been  carted  away.  Tlie  work 
ot  destruction  at  all  events  gives  an  excellent  section  of  the  mound 
down  to  its  very  foundations,  and,  however  deplorable  it  may  be  on 
othei  giounds,  was  certainly  a  great  help  to  me  in  determining  its 
structure. 

“The  mound  is  smaller  than  Wyman’s  frontispiece  would  lead  one 
to  believe,  a  misconce])tion  which  has  been  brought  about  unintention- 
t)y  the  artist,  and  which  might  have  been  remedied  by  putting  a 
human  figure  in  the  foreground.  Though  it  has  extended  about  150 
feet  along  the  lake  shore,  its  width  at  right  angles  to  that  direction 
could  not  have  exceeded  50  feet  and  was  probably  less.  The  margins 
wefe  originally  so  steep  as  to  be  ditficult  to  scale,  except  by  the  path 
intended  for  ascent,  but  only  a  few  yards  of  the  original  slope  now 
remain,  and  this  will  soon  be  dug  away.  The  mound  is  situated  just  to 
the  eastward  of  the  point  where  a  considerable  stream  enters  the  lake, 
forming  the  outlet  ot  the  beautiful  Green  Sulphur  spring  which  lies  a 
few  rods  inland.  North  ot  the  mound  a  triangular  piece  of  swamp  ex¬ 
tends  from  near  the  stream,  which  its  apex  nearly  reaches,  to  a  little' 
bay  400  or  500  yards  to  the  eastward,  where  the  base  of  the  triangle 
may  be  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth  or  more.  It  is  too  soft  to  cross, 
and  lull  of  saw'  palmetto,  reeds,  etc,,  growing  in  liummocks-separated 
by  w  ater  and  semifluid  mud.  This  swuimp  is  being  cleared  and  drained 
and  will  soon  cease  to  exist,  but,  as  the  mound  originally  stood,  must 
have  nearly  isolated  it  from  firm  ground  and  formed  an  excellent  defense 
against  attack  from  that  direction.  Moreover,  in  this  swami)  lived  the 
mollusks  whose  shells  have  been  so  important  in  the  construction  of 
the  mound, 

“  AVestward  from  the  mound  and  northwestward  from  the  swamp  lies 
an  orange  grove  and  some  woods;  the  land  gradually  rising  from  the 
lake.  The  soil  is  composed  of  a  layer  2  or  3  feet  thick  of  beach  sand, 
humus,  and  an  admixture  of  muddy  matter  derived  from  the  swamp, 
w'hich  was  once  more  extensive  in  this  direction.  The  surface  of  the 
gri)und  is  covered  with  shells  from  the  mound,  which  have  arrived 
there  in  three  ways.  Some  have  been  carted  over  and  si)read  about  as 
a  feji’tilizer;  much  has  been  w'ashed  along  the  shore  by  storms  and 
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thrown  up  by  the  waves  on  the  banks,  and  some  of  the  shells,  particu¬ 
larly  the  more  perfect  ones,  are  so  round  and  light  that  they  have  sim¬ 
ply  been  blown  by  the  wind  from  the  sides  of  the  mound,  scattered  tor 
a  mile  or  two  over  the  surface  near  the  sandy  beach,  but  not  caiiied 
inland  further  than  open  spaces  would  permit  a  brisk  breeze  to  blow. 

Deep  trenches  have  been  dug  in  the  orange  grove  to  drain  the 
ground  between  the  rows  of  trees.  Into  these  trenches  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  the  shells  from  the  surface  have  been  blown  or  have  fallen. 
Beside  these,  however,  at  a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet  from  the  surface  is  a. 
layer  of  mud  full  of  shells  of  all  sorts,  and  which  appears  to  be  a  west¬ 
ward  extension  of  the  present  swamp.  This  marl  and  mud  appeared 
to  be  about  2  feet  thick  in  most  places  and  rested  on  a  hard  eolian 
sandstone  resembling  the  phosphatic  rock  of  western  Florida  in  appear¬ 
ance,  but  much  younger  in  age,  full  ot  recent  land  shells,  and  in  which 
FoiuWes  and  Wyman  both  found  human  bones  imbedded  at  Rock 
island  in  Lake  Monroe. 

“Behind  the  sand  of  the  beach  a  little  lagoon  was  originally  formed, 
in  which  gradually  accumulated  the  mud  from  decaying  vegetation 
brought  dow  n  by  the  streams  oi-  growing  on  the  spot.  Here  nourished 
the  Union,  Viviparufi,  etc.,  and  in  time  formed  a  bed  of  mud  and  marl. 
Upon  this  the  wind  blew  sand  from  the,  beach,  and  in  this  way  the  dry 
land  has  grown.  The  marl  in  position  .is  rather  sott,  but  when  well 
drained  it  becomes  very  hard,  almost  forming  a  stone.  The  shells^  in 
•  it  are  just  as  they  died,  large  and  small,  mostly  in  good  condition, 
except  the  Union,  w^hich  are  more  perishable  than  the  univalves,  and 
always  less  perfect  The  Viviparan  are  thin  and  light,  but  very  strong, 
and  a  layer  of  them  will  sustain  a  weight  of  150  pounds  without  break¬ 
ing.  Owing  to  the  air  they  contain  they  are  very  buoyant,  and  a  com¬ 
pact  layer  4  inches  thick  spread  over  the  soft  mud  of  the  swamp  will 
sustain  thew^eight  of  a  man,  a  fact  which  I  personally  tested.  Bc.vsides 
the  whole  shells,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  broken  and  decayed  shelly 
matter.  The  Xiirge  Ampullarian  are  very  fragile  and  may  have  been 
broken  up,  but  at  all  events  ar«^  very  rare  in  the  marl.  1  saw  no  per¬ 
fect  ones. 

“The  shore  and  bottom  of  the  lake  near  the  mound,  and  as  far  as 
(‘ould  be  observed  into  the  deep  water,  are  composed  of  clear  sharp 
sand,  affording  no  food  or  resting  place  for  mollusks,  and  neither  dead 
nor  living  ones  are  found  in  it,  except  .such  as  may  have  been  washed 
from  the  mound.  The  mound  itself  probably  stands  partly  on  the 
original  sea  beach  and  partly  on  the  swamj). 

“  The  way  in  w’hi(*,h  its  materials  haveb(!en  scattered  about  prevented 
the  attainment  of  certainty  in  the  matter,  but  the  above  suggestion 
ac/Cords  w'ith  wdiat  was  observed.  About  two-thirds  ot  the  mound  has 
been  dug  awniy  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  beiich.  In  1<S48  the  bluff, 
wiiere  the  storms  had  washed  aw^ay  the  lakew'ard  slope,  was  15  feet 
high.  The  summit  of  the  mound,  was  about  5  feet  higher,  and  on  it  an 
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early  settler  built  a  small  house,  which  at  one  time  served  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  occasional  traveler.  All  traces  of  this  are  now  j>’one  and,  in 
fact,  the  i)art  of  the  monnd  on  which  it  stood  is  believed  to  have  been 
entirely  dng’  away.  The  nearly  vertical  face  from  which  excavations 
have  been  made  offers  an  excellent  means  of  inspecting  the  structure 
of  the  mound.  The  sides  and  base  are  buried  in  a  talus  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  composed  of  Vivipara  georgiana,  Lea,  which  have  weathered  out 
of  the  general  mass,  and  owing  to  their  form  and  strength  have  re¬ 
sisted  decay.  To  the  casual  visitor  this  talus  would  give  the  idea  that 
the  mound  was  composed  of  clear  Vivipara  shells,  which  would  be  a 
very  erroneous  notion.  After  clearing  away  the  talus  it  was  evident 
that  the  body  of  the  mound  is  formed  of  mud  and  marl  resembling 
that  previously  described  as  underlying  the  orange  grove  and  which  I 
am  convinced  was  brought  to  the  spot  from  the  swamp  to  build  the 
mound.  Land  from  the  beach  would  be  liable  to  be  washed  or  blown 
away  at  any  time  and  the  marl  was  but  a  few  yards  away.  The  main 
mass,  especially  toward  the  base  of  the  mound,  is  composed  of  this 
material  unstratifled,  and  by  the  percolation  of  lime  water  rendered 
almost  as  hard  as  stone.  At  about  half  the  height  of  the  mound  slight 
indications  of  stratification  are  apparent;  here  and  there  small  layers 
of  clean  shells,  Yivipara  or  Ampullaria,  are  visible,  an  inch  or  two 
thick  and  a  yard  or  two  long  in  section,  as  if  the  shells  from  a  repast 
had  been  thrown  out.  Bits  of  charcoal,  occasional  fish,  and  other 
bones  are  more  abundant  as  we  ascend.  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  a 
single  artificial  article  of  aboriginal  origin  in  all  the  exj)osed  area  and 
talus  after  a  careful  search.  About  2^  feet  below  the  surface,  in  the 
compact  material,  I  found  one  or  two  pieces  of  glass  which  had  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  which  by  age  had  become  beauti¬ 
fully  iridescent.  It  had  been  originally  quite  thin  and  of  pale  green¬ 
ish  color,  like  that  used  for  cheap  looking  glasses,  such  as  are  used  in 
Indian  trade.  It  may,  however,  have  been  a  relic  of  the  early  white 
settlers  before  referred  to,  though  the  depth  to  which  it  was  buried  is 
adverse  to  this  idea. 

“  I  collected  of  the  rough  material  composing  the  mound,  about  4  feet 
below  the  surface,  enough  to  fill  a  box  such  as  holds  100  cigars.  This 
weighed  about  pounds,  and  44  pounds  of  it  were  broken  up,  the  con¬ 
tained  shells  were  sorted  and  identified,  with  the  following  result,  the 
identifiable  shells  of  each  species  being  counted : 

Vivipara  georgiana,  Lea . : .  313 

Melania  etowahensis,  Lea . 10!) 

Awwicofa,  ep.  iurtefc  . . . . .  1 

Unio  bucklegi,  Lea  (valves) . 30 

Unio  (valves) . '. . ,. . . .  T) 

Ameria  Jay, -, . 1 

Glandina  truncata,  Say, . .  1 

Helix  (I’olgggra)  auriformie,  Bid . •- .  1 

Zonitee  minnsculu,  Biniiey . , . •• . ----  13 
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Zonites  arbor ea,  Say .  1 

Zonites  {Conulux)  chersina,  Say .  1 

Pupa  voniracta,  Say .  2 

Pupa  rupicola,  Say . 14 


“Total,  13  species  and  495  specimens  of  mollusks,  besides  a  fragment 
of  marine  shell  (a  Curdium)  too  small  to  identify,  several  fish  scales, 
two  pieces  of  fish  bones,  and  one  jiiece  of  mammalian  bone  unidentifi¬ 
able.  The  shells  tabulated  all  live  in  the  vicinity  at  the  present  time, 
but  are  not  abundant,  owing  to  the  drying  up  of  the  swamp  or  other 
causes.  At  suitable  localities  about  the  lake  they  are  bidieved  to  be 
abundant  as  ever  at  the  proper  season,  i.  e.,  midsummer.  Of  all  the 
above  mentioned,  only  the  Viripara  and  Unto  have  ever  been  consid¬ 
ered  edible.  Most  of  them  are  far  too  minute  for  food.  The  Ampul- 
larim  (A.  dejtressa,  Say),  which,  as  before  stated,  are  not  disseminated 
through  the  mass,  but  found  assembled  in  small  patches,  were  there¬ 
fore  probably  gathered  elsewhere,  perhaps  at  no  great  distance,  and 
those  in  the  mound  are  doubtless  only  relics  of  dinners.  The  assem¬ 
blage  is  just  what  we  might  (ixpect  in  a  fiuvial  marl,  and  a  similar  assem¬ 
blage  would  doubtless  be  found  in  a  similar  mass  of  the  marl  from  the 
orange  grove. 

“  IVfy  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  mound  was  artificially  con¬ 
structed  as  a  post  of  observation. (for  which  it  is  otherwise  peculiarly 
well  situated),  a  dwelling  site^  fortification  against  attack  or  flood,  or 
for  some  other  purpose  requiring  a  dry  or  elevated  site.  That  the  build¬ 
ing  up,  after  high-water  mark  was  passed,  was  intermittent,  and  the 
materials  supplemented  by  kitchen  midden  matters  and  that  the  gradual 
elevation  continued  until  about  the  time  it  was  abandoned; 

“The  theory  that  it  is  solely  derived  from  the  relics  of  dinners,  etc., 
seems  untenable  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  The  character  of  the 
main  mass  of  which  it  is  comi)osed  as  above  described ;  (2)  the  original 
steepness  of  the  sides,  too  great  to  have  been  the  unintentional  result 
of  throwing  out  small  quantities  of  empty  shells;  (3)  the  improbability 
that  the  builders  would  squat  in  a  marsh  or  on  a  beach  subject  to  over¬ 
flow  until  their  refuse  had  built  them  a  dry  site  in  spite  of  themselves; 
(4)  the  small  area  of  the.  top,  which  renders  it  highly  imi)robable  that 
the  dinner  refuse  of  all  who  could  sit  on  it  could  have  made  such  a 
mound  in  many  centuries;  (5)  and  lastly,  the  fact  that  a  material  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  which  the  mound  is  composed  is  close  at  hand  and  otters 
no  ditticulties  to  anyone  desiring  to  get  it.  I  should  add  that  Mr.  Le 
Baron,  an  engineer  who  contributed  to  the  Smithsonian  Report  of  1832 
an  inbwesting  list  of  mounds  observed  by  him  in  Florida,  came,  on 
other  grounds,  to  a  similar  conclusion  with  regard  to  this  mound. 

THE  SATSUMA  MOUND. 

“This  mound  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Johns  river,  about  20 
miles  south  of  Palatka,  near  a’  small,  new  settlement  called  -Satsuma. 
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I  (11(1  not  visit  it,  but  examined  a  large  scow  load  of  material  brought 
from  it  to  Palatka  for  shell  walks,  etc.  1  Avas  informed  tliat  it  was 
about  25  feet  high  and  100  feet  long  along  the  bank,  witli  a  swamj) 
behind  it. 

“An  examination  of  the  material  shoMU'd  a  similar  assemblage  of  spe¬ 
cies,  many  of  which  could  not  ha  ve  been  gathered  for  food  or  any  i)rac- 
tical  use.  Tlie  (mnsolidated  material  was  also  like  that  at  Enterprise, 
and  I  was  led  to  suspect  from  these  facts  that  the  Satsuma  mound 
might  have  been  like  the  former,  artificially  coustru(;t(Ml  of  mud  from 
an  adjacent  swamp. 

“The  question  having  been  recently  discussed  as  to  the  use  by  exist¬ 
ing  residents  of  Florida  of  the  fresh- water  shells  of  the  region  for  food 
and  it  having  been  incidentally  stated  by  Wyman  that  the  Florida 
“  crackers  ”  eat  the  raliuJina  { Viripam)^  and  Unio,  I  made  careful  inqui¬ 
ries  among  this  class  of  people  during  my  stay  and  found  that  none  of 
them  had  ever  heard  of  eating  Vir  ipara  and  (mly  in  one  case  had  Unio 
been  tasted,  and  then  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  which  was  so  well  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  old  man  said  that  ^  if  the  Lord  would  forgive  him  for  that 
one  he  would  never  try  another.’ 

“The  error  appears  to’have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  both  the  marine 
and  fresh  water  spiral  shells  are  called  ‘  conchs  ’  by  these  i)eople,  and 
the  marine  shells  are  not  unfrequently  used  for  food  like  ‘  Aviukles  ’  in 
‘  Great  Britain;  so  that  Wyman  was  led  to  believe  that  both  were  com¬ 
monly  eaten,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case,” 
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THE  PATTERSON  (JRADING. 

This  work  is.  situated  near  Patterson,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
county  and  close  to  the  Yadkin  river.  It  is  a  terrace'or  platform  partly 
natural  and  partly  artificial,  extending  out  from  the  steep  terminus  of 
a  low  ridge,  which  here  descends  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  The 
artificial  portion  extends  out  from  the  natural  terrace  about  GS  feet, 
the  height  being  7  feet.  A  trench  was  cut  half  way  across  it,  proving  it 
to  be  composed  chiefly  of  waterworn  bowlders,  and  red  and  yellow  clay, 
with  charcoal  intermingled.  Here  and  there  i)ieces  of  mica  were  found; 
at  tlu;  depth  of  2^  feet  from  tlie  top  and  G  feet  from  the  edge  was  a  i)ol- 
ishiiig  or  whetstone,  and  at  another  point  the  fragment  of  a  soapstone 
vessel  witli  rudely  carved  figures  on  it,  proving  beyond  question  that 
the  terrace  is  in  part,  at  least,  artificial. 

THE  T.  E.  NELSON  MOUND. 

Tliis  mound,  so  insignificant  in  appearance  as  scarcely  to  attract  any 
notice,  but  hiding  beneath  the  surface  such  important  mementoes  of  the 
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j)ast,  was  located  on  the  farm  of  Itev.  T.  F.  Nelson,  in  the  northwest 
j)art  of  the  eounty,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  sotitlieast  of  Patterson. 
It  stood  on  the  bottom  land  of  the  Yadkin,  alxAit  100  yards  from  the 
river,  and  was  almost  a  true  eirele  in  outline,  .18  feet  in  diameter,  but 
not  exeeedinfj;  at  any  i)oint  18  inches  in  height.  The  thorough  exoava- 
tion  nuide,  in  which  Air.  Kogan,  the  Bureau  agent,  was  assisted  by  Dr. 
J.  Al.  Spainhour,  of  Lenoir,  showed  that  the  original  constructors  had 


first  dug  a  circular  pit  about  38  feet  in  diameter  to  the  depth  of  3  feet 
and  there  placed  the  dead,  some  in  stone  cists  and  others  uninclosed, 
and  afterwards  covered  them  over,  raising  a  slight  mound  above  the  pit. 
A  jdan  of  the  ]»it,  showing  the  stone  grav'es  and  skeletons  as  they  ap- 
l)eared  after  the  removal  of  the  dirt  and  before  being  disturbed,  is 
given  in  Fig.  207. 
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No.  1  is  a  stone  grave  or  vault  standing  exactly  in  the  center  of  this 
large  pit,  but  in  a  small  circular  i)it  evidently  made  for  this  special  pur¬ 
pose,  extending  down  3  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  larger  one.  This 
vault,  built  of  cobblestones  around  a  standing  skeleton,  was  made  3  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  carried  up  perpendicularly  for  4  feet  and  then 
narrowed  so  as  to  be  covered  by  a  single  soapstone  slab  at  the  top. 
On  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  skeleton,  which  was  found  still  standing, 
though. much  decayed,  were  several  plates  of  cut  mica,  the  only  arti¬ 
cles  accompanying  it. 

The  skeletons  in  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  (5,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  though  walled 
around  in  a  similar  maimer,  were  in  a  squatting  posture  ou  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  large  pit.  With  skeleton  No.  2  was  one  small  celt;  with 
No.  3  a  discoidal  stone;  with  No.  (5  two  celts,  and  over  No.  9,  but  in¬ 
side  the  vault,  a  pitted  stone. 

Nos.  11, 12,  and  13  are  three  skeletons  found  iu  a  squatting  position, 
with  no  wall  around  them  and  unaccompanied  by  relics  of  any  kind. 
Nos.  14  and  15  were  lying  horizontally  at  full  length,  also  uninclosed. 
With  the  former  were  pieces  of  broken  lupes  and  with  the  latter  one 
celt.  No.  IG  was  an  uninclosed  “squatter”  of  unusually  large  size,  not 
less  than  7  feet  high  when  living.  Near  the  mouth  was  an  entire  soap¬ 
stone  pipe;  the  legs  were  extended  in  a  southwest  direction  upon  a  bed 
of  burnt  earth.  ' 

The  faces  of  all  the  squatting  skeletons  were  turned  away  from  the 
standing,  central  one. 

At  A  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  black  paint  in  little  lumps, 
which  appear  to  have  been  molded  in  the  hull  of  some  nut.  B  indicates 
a  cubical  mass  of  waterworn  bowlders  built  up  solidly  and  symmetri¬ 
cally,  24  inches  long,  18  inches  wide,  and  18  inches  high,  showing  no 
indications  of  tire,  without  ashes  or  bones  on  or  around  it. 

On  the  contrary,  the  stones  built  around  the  bodies  bore  more  or 
less  evidence  of  tire,  having  been  blackened  by  smoke  in  places,  and 
the  earth  immediately  around  them  was  considerably  hardened  by 
baking.  The  bones  of  the  skeletons  also  showed  indications  of  heat. 
Scattered  throughout  the  mound  were  small  pieces  of  jiottery  and  char¬ 
coal. 

THE  T.  E.  NELSON  TUIANGLE. 

This  is  the  name  applied  to  an  ancient  triangular  burying  ground 
on  the  farm  of  Kev.  T.  F.  Nelson,  and  located  about  75  yards  north 
of  the  mound  just  described. 

It  is  simply  a  burial  pit  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  the  east  and  west 
sides  each  48  feet  long,  and  the  southern  base  32  feet,  the  depth  vary¬ 
ing  from  2^  to  3  feet.  The  top  was  not  mounded  up,  but  level  with  the 
surrounding  surface.  The  apex,  which  points  directly  north,  extends 
within  3  feet  of  the  bank  of  the  Yadkin  river,  the  height  above  the 
usual  water  level  being  about  12  feet.  A  i)lat  of  the  triangle,  show¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  burials  in  it,  is.  given  in  Fig.  208.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
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5,  0,  7,  8,  and  9  indicate  the  positions  of  single  skeletons  lying  horizon¬ 
tally  on  their  backs,  their  heads  resting  east  or  northeast.  AA'ith  No.  2 
was  a  broken  soapstone  pipe;  with  Nos.  5  and  9  one  sinall  polished 
celt  eacli.  Nos.  10,  11,  13,  13,  14,  and  15  were  buried  in  stone  vaults 


Fig.  208. — X.  F.  Nelsou  Triangle,  Caldwell  county,  North  Fig.  200.— Copper  cylinder, 

Carolina.  '  Nelson  triangle. 

similar  to  those  in  the  mound;  10,  12,  13,  and  15  being  in  a  sitting 
posture  unaccompanied  by  any  article.  Nos.  11  and  14  indicate  graves 
containing  two  skeletons  each  extended  horizontally  one  above  the  other, 
the  lower  ones  of  smaller  stature  than  those  above,  with  the  faces  up. 


Fig.  210. — Bracelet  of  shell  and  copper  lieads,  Nelson  Triangle. 


and  very  heavy  stones  placed  on  the  extended  arms  and  legs,  fastening 
them  down.  The  upper  skelebms,  of  larger  stature  and  face  down, 
were  resting  on  those  below.  No  articles  were  found  with  them.  Near 
No.  12  was  about  a  peck  of  singular,  pinkish  colored  earth. 
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En  the  northeast  part  of  the  triangle,  at  A,  were  ten  or  more  bodies 
in  one  grave  or  group,  which  appeared  to  have  l)een  buried  at  one  time, 
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Fio.  212.. 
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I’art  of  iron  blade,  Nelson 
triangle. 


Fig.  211 _ I.on  celt  from  Nelson  triangle. 

the  chief  or  principal  personage  of  the  group  resting  horizontally  on  his 
face,  with  his  head  northeast  and  his  feet  southwest.  Under  his 
head  was  the  large  engraved  shell  shown  in 
Fig.  213 ;  ai’ound  his  neck  were  a  number  of 
large- sized  shell  beads;  at  or  near  his  ears 
lay  five  elongate  copper  beads,  or  rather 
small  cylinders,  varying  in  length  from  1:|  to 
inches,  and  in  diameter  from  one-fourth 
to  half  an  inch,  part  of  the  leather  thong  on 
which  they  had  been  strung  yet  remaining 
in  them.  These  are  made  of  thin  pieces  of 
copper  cut  into  strips  and  then  rolled  to¬ 
gether  so  that  the  edges  meet  in  a  straight 
joint  on  one  side.  The  copper  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  rolled  into  sheets  and 
not  hammered  (Fig.  209).  A  piece  of  cop¬ 
per  was  also  under  his  breast.  His  arms 
were  bent,  the  hands  resting  about  1  foot 
from  each  side  of  his  head.  Around  each 
wrist  were  the  remains  of  a  bracelet  com¬ 
posed  of  copper  and  shell  beads  alternating, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  210.  At  his  right  hand 
lay  four  iron  implements,  one  of  which,  a 
roughly  hammered  celt  or  chisel,  is  .shown 
in  Fig.  211;  another  piece,  some  0  or  7  inches 
long  and  about  1  inch  wide,  is  evidently  part 
of  a  sword  blade  or' knife  (Fig.  212) ;  another, 
part  of  a  i)unch  or  large  awl,  with  a  portion 
of  the  horn  handle  yet  attached.  Under  his 
left  hand  was  another  engraved  shell,  the 
concave  surface  upward,  and  filled  with  shell  beads  of  all  sizes, 
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Around  and  jtartly  over  this  skeleton,  with  tlieir  heads  near  his, 
were  nine  others.  Under  the  lieads  of  two  of  these  skeletons,  lying 
within  a  foot  of  the  head  of  tlnj  tirst,  were  akso  several  engraved  shells, 
one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  214.  Scatteied  over  and  among  the 
hones  of  these  ten  or  more  skeletons  were  numerous  polished  celts, 
discoidal  stones,  copper  arrow  points,  pieces  of  mica,  lumps  of  paint, 
black  lead,  stone  pipes,  etc.  Some  of  the  forms  of  the  pipes  from  this 
and  the  other  burial  places  in  this  locality  are  shown  in  Figs.  215-220. 


Kio.  213. — Eiifiraved  shell,  Xelsoii  trisiigle. 

THE  W.  OAVKNI'OKT  .lONES  MoCXO. 

Two  miles  east  of  Fatter.son,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Yadkin 
river,  running  out  from  a  low  ridge  to  tiie  river  bank,  is  a  natural  ter¬ 
race  about  12  feet  high,  with  a  level  area  of  about  an  acre  on  top, and 
sloping  on  the  sides  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  on  which,  according  to 
tradition,  there  was  formerly  an  Indian  village.  About  200  yards  east 
ot  this,  on  the  .second  river  bottom  or  terrace,  there  was  a  low,  circular 
mound  .12  fe(d  in  diameter  and  not  more  than  1  foot  high,  on  the  land 
ot  Mr.  VV.  Davenjiort  Jones.  This  mound  was  found  upon  investiga. 
tion  to  cover  a  circular  ])it  of  the  .same  diameter  and  .‘1  feet  <leei>,  the 
margin  and  bottom  being  .so  well  defined  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
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limits  of  the  pit;  in  fact  the  bottom,  which  was  of  clay,  liad  been  baked 
hard  by  lire  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches.  The  pit  was  filled  with  soil 
and  loose  yellow  clay  similar  to  the  surface  soil  around  the  mound  cov¬ 
ering  twenty-six  skeletons  and  one  stone  heap  in  the  relative  positions 
shown  in  Fig.  221.  Some  of  the  skeletons  were  inclosed  in  vhults 
formed  of  cobble  stones. 


214. — Engraved  shell,  Jfelson  triangle. 


No.  1,  squatting,  walled  in  with  water- worn  bowlders;  the  face  tunied 
to  the  west;  no  implements  or  ornaments. 

No.  2,  sitting  with  the  face  toward  tlfe  center,  two  celts  at  the  feet,  and 
immediately  in  front  of  the  face  a  cone-shaped  piece  of  hard  pottery 
paste. 


Fig.  21.5. — Pipe,  OjiUlwell  comity,  North  Carolina. 


No.  3,  sitting  with  face  toward  the  center;  several  celts  at  the  feet. 
No.  4,  horizontal,  with  the  head  southeast;  several  celts  at  the  feet. 
No.  5,  horizontal,  with  the  head  toward  the  center;  celts  at  the  feet. 
No.  (),  sitting  with  the  face  toward  the  center;  beads  around  the  neck, 
a  Unio  shell  on  top  of  the  head  with  the  concave  surface  down,  a  conch 
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slidl  {liu-sycon  per  errs  uni)  in  front  of  and  near  tin;  fare,  and  celts  at  the 
feet. 

Xo.  7.  Sitting  facing  the  center;  celts  at  the  feet. 

No.  8.  Very  large,  lying  on  the  left  side,  partially  drawn  up;  walled 
in  with  bowlders;  no  implements. 

No.!).  Horizontal,  face  down,  head  toward  the  center;  a  pot  (with¬ 
out  ears)  on  the  head ;  celts  and  discoidal  stones  at  the  feet. 


I'lO.  2iU.— ripe,  Caldwell  county,  North  Carolina. 


No.  10.  Horizontal,  face  up,  feet  towards  the  center;  ;i  pot  with  ears^ 
over  the  face;  stone  implements  at  the  feet. 

No.  11.  Horizontal,  head  southeast,  arms  extended,  and  a  bracelet  of 
copper  and  shell  beads  around  each  wrist;  shell  beads  around  the 
neck ;  face  up,  with  food  cup  ( without  handle)  at  the  right  side  of  the' 
bead. 

No.  12.  Horizontal,  lying  on  the  back,  head  southeast;  beads  around 
the  neck,  a  hook  or  crescent-shaped  piece  of  copper  on  the  breast,  and 


Flo.  217 — rii>e,  Caldwell  county.  North  Carolina. 


a  pipe  near  the  face;  one  hand  near  each  side  of  the  head  grasping  coni¬ 
cal  copper  ornaments  (eardrops)  and  a  bunch  of  hair. 

No.  13.  Horizontal,  lying  on  the  back,  head  .southeast;  copper  and 
shell  beads  around  the  neck  and  wrists,  a  hook  or  crescent-shaped  piece 
ot  copper  on  the  breast;  food  cup  (with  handle)  lying  on  its  side  with 
the  mouth  toward  the  face  of  the  skeleton;  a  pipe  near  the  mouth  and 
two  celts  over  the  head. 

No.  14.  Horizontal,  lying  on  the  back,  head  northeast,  arms  extended, 
and  hands  resting  on  shells. 
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No.  15.  Horizontal,  on  the  back,  head  west,  knees  drawn  nj)  to  the 
chin;  stone  implements  at  the  feet. 

No.  1(1.  Too  much  decayed  to  determine  the  position.. 

No.  17.  Four  skeletons  in  one  grave,  horizontal,  with  feet  toward  tlie 


i'lG.  218. — Pipe,  Caldwell  county,  North  Carolina. 


west  and  large  stones  lying  on  the  legs  below  the  knees.  No  imple¬ 
ments  with  them. 

No.  18.  Two  skeletons  in  one  grave,  with  heads  west,  faces  down, 
knees  drawn  up;  no  implements. 

No.  19.  Horizontal,  on  the  back,  head  east;  no  implements. 


Fl(i.  2111. — Pipe.  Caldwell  county,  North  Caridina. 


No.  20.  Sitting,  walled  in  with  bowlders,  face  toward  the  east,  a  large 
stone  lying  on  the  feet  (this  may  have  fallen  from  the  wall);  no  imple¬ 
ments. 

No.  21.  Sitting,  walled  in  with  bowlders.  Over  the  head,  but  under 
the  capstone  of  the  vault,  was  a  handful  of  hint  arrowheads. 


FiO.  220.— Pi])<;,  Caldwell  county.  North  Carolina. 


No.  22.  Doubled  up,  with  head  between  the  feet. 

A  on  the  diagram  indicates  a  solid  oval-shaped  mass  of  bowlders,  32 
inches  long,  22  inches  wide,  and  24  inches  high,  resting  on  the  bottom 
of  the  pit.  There  were  no  ashes,  charcoal,  or  other  sign  of  tire  about  it. 
Broken  pottery,  mica,  galena,  charcoal,  red  and  black  paint,  etc., 
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were  found  Hcattered  in  small  (luaiititiestliroufih  the  earth  which  tilled 
the  ])it.  The  skeletons  were  so  badly  decayed  that  very  few  boiies 
could  be  saved. 

I{.  T.  I.ENOII!  HCRIAI,  PIT. 

Tins  is  a  circular  burial  pit,  similar  to  those  already  dcsci  ibed,  but 
without  any  rouudiiiy  uj)  ot  the  surface.  It  is  located  on  tlu?  farm  of 
Mr.  Itutus  T.  Lenoir,  about  !•  miles  northeast  of  Lenoir  and  nearly  a 
mile  west  of  Fort  Defiance. 

t 


N 


S 

Fio.  221. — Plan  of  W.  I).  .Tone.a  mound,  Caldwell  county,  North  ('arolina. 


A  diagram  showing  the  relative  jmsitions  of  the  graves  or  burials  is 
given  in  Fig.  222. 

It  is  on  the  first  river  terrace  or  bottom  of  Tbiffalo  creek,  and  about 
200  yards  from  this  stream,  which emjities  into  the  Yadkin  about  half  a  . 
mile  southwest  of  this  jioint.  Thi.s  bottom  is  subject  to  overflow  in 
time  of  high  water. 

1  he  pit,  which  is  2t  feet  in  diameter  and  about  2.^  feet  deep,  is  almost  a 
perfect  circle  and  well  marked,  the  margin,  which  is  nearly  perpimdic- 
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ular,  and  the  bottom  being  readily  traced.  The  dirt  in  tliis  case,  a.s  in 
the  otliers,  was  all  thrown  ont. 

No.  1,  a  bed  of  charred  or  rather  burnt  bones  occupying  a  s]>ace  3 
feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  12  inches  deep,  the  bones  so  thoroughly 
burned  that  it  was  imimssible  to  determine  whether  they  were  human 
or  animal.  Beneath  this  bed  the  yellow  sand  was  baked  to  the  depth 
of  1  or  2  inches.  U nder  the  bones  was  a  shell  with  two  holes  through  it. 

No.  2,  a  skeleton  in  a  sitting  posture,  face  northeast,  a  pipe  near  the 
mouth  and  a  polished  celt  over  the  head. 


S 

Kio.  222. — U.  T.  Lenoir  linrial  pit  (plan),  Caldwell  county,  Korlh  Carolina. 

No.  3,  sitting  skeleton,  facing  east,  with  shell  beads  around  the  neck 
and  also  around  the  arms  just  below  the  shoulders. 

No.  4,  horizontal  skeleton,  lying  on  the  back,  head  east  and  resting 
on  the  concave  surface  of  an  engraved  shell,  (hmch  shell  (/bov^co a 
perversion)  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  copper  and  shell  beads  around 
the  neck. 

No.  o,  horizontal,  head  northeast,  shell  b(^ads  around  the  neck,  and 
two  dis(*,oidal  stones  and  one  c<^lt  at  the  feet. 
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No.fi,  a  coiuiiumal  {jrave  containing  25  skeletons  in  two  tiers,  buried 
without  any  apparent  regularity  as  to  direction  or  relative  position. 
Thirteen  of  the  25  were  Hatheads,  that  is,  with  the  head  artificially  com¬ 
pressed  in  front.  Scattered  throughout  this  grave,  between  and  above 
the  skeleton.s,  were  polished  celts,  discoidal  stones,  shells,  pieces  of 
mica,  galena,  fragments  of  potteiy,  and  one  whole  i)ot.  Around  the 
necks  and  wrists  of  some  of  the  skeletons  were  also  shell  beads.  There 
were  a  great  many  bones  in  this  grave,  and  possibly  rm.re  than  25 
skeletons,  but  this  was  the  number  of  skulls  observed. 

No.  8,  an  irregular  layer  of  waterworn  bowlders,  about  4  feet  square. 
On  the  top  was  a  bed  of  charcoal,  about  3  inches  deep,  on  and  partially 
imbedded  in  which  were  three  skeletons,  but  showing  no  indications 
of  having  been  burned.  Scattered  over  these  skeletons  were  discoidal 
stones,  one  saucer,  shells  (one  of  which  is  engraved),  pipes,  shell  beads, 
and  pieces  of  pottery.  ’ 

No.  9,  a  grave  containing  three  skeletons  lying  horizontally  on  their 
backs,  two  with  their  heads  east  and  the  one  between  them  with  the 
head  west.  They  lay  close  together,  and  were  unaccompanied  by 
implements  or  ornaments. 

No.  10,  horizontal,  on  the  right  side,  head  north,  with  stone  imple¬ 
ments  in  front  of  the  face. 

No.  11,  doubled  up,  top  of  the  head  south,  shell  bea<ls  around  the 
neck,  and  celts  at  the  feet. 

No.  12,  a  grave  containing  seventeen  skeletons,  seven  of  w'hich  had 
compressed  heads;  two  of  the  number,  children.  Two  of  the  adult 
heads  were  resting  on  engraved  shells.  In  this  grave  were  four  pots 
and  two  food  cups,  the  handle  of  one  of  the  latter  representing  an 
owl’s  head,  that  of  the  other  an  eagle’s  head.  One  of  the  small  pots 
was  inside  a  larger  one.  Scattered  among  the  skeletons  were  also 
shell  beads,  jiolished  celts,  discoidal  stones,  ])aint,  etc. 

rHK  SIIKKIUI.  MOUND. 

This  is  a  small  mound,  38  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  located  on 
the  farm  of  Sion  J.  Sherril,  3^  miles  east  of  Lenoir.  It  was  composed 
ot  yellow  clay  and  coarse  yellow  sand.  Nothing  else  excei)t  a  very 
.small  quantity  ot  charcoal  was  observed. 


BURKK  and  WILKES  COUNTIES. 

A  conical  mound  320  feet  in  circumference  and  7  feet  high,  situated 
on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  J.  E.  Collet,  in  the  northern  part  of  Burke  county 
was  explored,  but  aside  from  the  yellow'  sand  and  yellow'  clay  of  which 
It  was  chiefly  compo.sed,  nothing  was  found  in  it  except  some  remnants 

of  charnsl  straw  and  cane.  These  were  scattered  in  small  (luan titles 
through  the  mound. 
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ANCIENT  CEMETERY. 

Ou  the  farm  of  Mr.  Charles  Hunt  in  the  central  part  of  Wilkes 
county,  is  what  appears  to  be  a  small,  ancient  cemetery,  and  probably 
the  site  of  a  camp  or  temporary  village.  It  is  about  miles  east  of 
Wilkesboro  on  the  second  bottom  or  terrace  of  the  Yadkin  river  and 
ilifl'ei-s  from  the  burial  places  just  described  in  having  no  large  pit,  the 
graves  being  separate  and  independent  of  each  other.  The  diagram 
given  in  Fig.  22.3  .shows  the  relative  positions  of  the  graves  and  small 
pits. 

Ho.  1,  a  grave  or  oval-shaped  pit  2  feet  long  and  18  inches  wide,  the 
top  within  8  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  bottom  2^  feet 


below  it.  This  contained  the  remains  of  a  doubled  skeleton,  which 
were  surrounded  by  charcoal;  some  of  the  bones  were  considerably 
charred.  In  the  pit  were  some  fragments  of  pottei  y,  a  few  flint  chips, 
and  a  decayed  tortoise  shell. 

Ho.  2,  a  grave  2  feet  wide,  (i  feet  long,-  and  5  feet  deep.  It  con¬ 
tained  quite  a  quantity  of  animal  bones,  some  of  them  evidently  those 
of  a  bear,  also  charcoal,  mussel  shells,  and  one  bone  im]dement,  but  no 
human  skeleton. 

Ho.  3,  a  grave  of  the  same  size  and  depth  as  Ho.  2,  containing  ani¬ 
mal  bones,  broken  pottery,  and  some  charcoal. 

Ho.  4,  a  grave,  the  size,  depth,  and  contents  the  same  as  the  i)receding. 
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No,  o,  a  ciiTiilar  pit  2  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  deep, 
taiiied  a  very  large  pot  in  wliicli  were  some  animal  bones, 
its  side  and  crushed. 


Tins  con- 
1 1  was  on 


No.  G,  a  pit  2i  feet  deep  and  2  feet  s(juar(!,  with  a  bed  of  charcoal  in 
the  bottom  G  inches  deep.  On  this  bed  was  a  layer  of  flint  chips,  and 
on  the  chips  a  (luantity  of  broken  pottery,  animal  bones,  a  discoidal 
stone  ajid  a  bone  im])lement. 

No,  7,  a  grave  similar  to  those  described. 

No,  8,  a  large  grave  containing  three  skeletons  lying  at  full  length 
upon  the  l  ight  side,  with  the  heads  a  little  east  of  north.  These  are 
maiked  o,  />,  c  in  the  diagram.  Between  (i  and  i!>,  and  in  front  of  the 
face  of  o,  was  a  mass  of  mussel  shells;  at  the  head  and  back  of  «  were 
a  number  of  animal  bones.  Between  a  and  opposite  the  pelvis,  was 
a  large  broken  jiot.  The  right  arm  of  c  was  extended  forward  and 
upward,  the  left  arm  resting  across  the  head,  a  white  flint  chip  grasped 
in  the  hand.  The  head  of  this  skeleton  was  resting  on  a  piece  of  a 
broken  ])ot,  and  in  front  of  the  face,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot,  was  also 
part  of  a  jiot  containing  a  stone  fragment  and  some  animal  bones. 


Under  the  legs  of  the  three  skeletons,  the  head  extended  in  front  of 
the  legs  of  c,  was  the  skeleton  of  a  bi^ar.  In  front  of  c  were  three 
broken  pots  containing  animal  bones. 

No.  9,  a  basin-shaiied  fire-bed,  or  bed  of  burnt  clay,  8  inches  thick. 
A  section  of  this  bed  is  shown  in  Fig.  224,  6,  />,  />,  the  bed  of  burnt  clay 
and  sand  8  inches  thick,  the  material  evidently  placed  here  and  not  a 
part  of  the  original  soil.  The  basin,  o,  was  filled  with  ashes,  the  depth 
being  12  inches,  and  the  diameter  from  1  to  2,  2  f«‘et  3  inches;  from  1  to 
3,  and  2  to  4,  each  1  foot  and  G  inches. 

No.  10,  a  bed  of  mussel  shells  3  inches  thick  and  3  feet  in  diameter, 
lying  on  aflat  bed  of  burnt  earth  3  inches  thick. 

No.  11,  a  pit  5  feet  deep  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  filled  with  animal 
bones,  mussel  shells,  and  broken  pottery. 

There  was  no  mound  over  any  of  these  graves  or  the  ])it. 

IIAVAVOOD  COUNTY. 

An  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great 
Biitain  and  Ireland  for  June,  1882,  in  regard  to  some  singular  works  of 
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art  found  in  Haywood  county,  having-  excited  the  curiosity  of  our  anti. 
(juarians,  Mr.  Eniinert  was  sent  into  that  region  to  procure,  if  jiossible, 
some  specimens  of  this  singular  class  of  articles  and  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  ancient  or  modern.  After  considerable  difficulty  he 
was  entirely  successful  in  his  effort.  He  ascei'taiued  that  these  articles 
were  made  from  the  soapstone  found  in  that  region  by  some  persons 
who  had  learned  how  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  age.  This  is 
done  by  placing  them,  after  being  carved,  in  rnnning  water  which  is 
tinctured  with  iron,  as  most  of  the  streams  in  that  rt*gion  are.  As  a 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  statement  Mr.  Emmert  had  the  same 
])arties  who  stated  they  had  made  some  articles 
for  Mr.  Valentine  make  quite  a  number  of  sim¬ 
ilar  articles  for  the  Bureau.  Some  of  these  are 
represented  in  Figs.  225,  220,  and  227  o,  1>. 

THE  BIG  MOUND. 

This  mound,  of  which  a  section  through  the 
length  is  shown  in  Eig.  228,  is  near  Waynes- 
ville.  It  is  oblong  in  form  and  flattened  on 
top;  the  length  of  the  base,  188  feet;  Avidth, 
about  70  feet;  height  at  u,  12^  feet,  and  at  6, 

10  feet. 

Pits  were  sunk  at  a  and  h  to  the  original 
surface,  through  dark  earth  mixed  with  sand, 
uniform  in  character  and  showing  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  stratification.  Near  the  top  in  both 
pits  were  found  several  fragments  of  soapstone 
vessels,  and  at  the  bottom  of  pit  2  one  celt, 
one  shark’s  tooth,  and  several  fragments  of 
pottery,  but  no  human  remains  or  indications 
of  burial. 

MOUND  NEAR  HIUHLAND  CREEK. 

This  is  situated  on  a  ridge  half  a  mile  from 
Bichland  creek  and  2  miles  from  Waynesville. 

It  is  apparently  double,  70  feeti  long,  30  feet 
wide,  and  3^  feet  high  at  each  end,  but  consid¬ 
erably  lower  in  the  middle.  At  the  bottom, 

..^,1  .  county,  Nortli  Carolina. 

under  the  highest  point  ot  the  -west  end  -was  a 

bed  of  dark  earth  in  which  were  the  remains  of  two  skeletons  lying  at 
full  length  side  by  side.  With  these  were  found  seven  arrow  heads, 
one  rude  stone  axe  with  a  hole  drilled  through  it,  one  polishing  stone 
of  iron  ore,  two  broken  stone  gorgets,  and  a  small  lot  of  mica.  Under 
the  highest  jioint  of  the  east  end  was  a  similar  bed  of  dark  earth  in 
which  were  the  remains  of  one  skeleton,  also  stretched  out  at  full 
length.  By  this  were  three  flint  knives  or  scrapers  and  a  clay  pipe. 
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BUNOOMKE  AND  HENDERSON  COUNTIES. 

Some  mounds  in  and  along  tlie  borders  of  tliese  two  counties  were 
exi)lored  whieli  present  some  charac^teristies  worthy  of  notice. 

MOl’NI)  (IN  LYTI.K’s  FAR.M. 

This  mound  is  near  Cane  creek,  Henderson  county,  in  a  field  of  Imttom 
land  owned  by  Mr.  A.  Lytle.  It  measured  48  feet  from  east  to  w<*st,  38 
feet  from  north  to  south,  and  8  feet  high.  The  oval  shaj)e  is  possibly 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  has  long  been  plowed  over  in  one  direc¬ 
tion.  It  was  built  of  yellow  sand  throughout,  showing  no  stratification 
except  a  single  layer  of  coal  and  ashes,  .3  inches  thick,  jvist  above  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground. 


THK  CONNKK  MOUND. 

This  mound,  located  on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Eebecoa  Conner,  1  mile  from 
the  i)receding,  is  6  feet  high,  44  feet  in  diameter,  round,  and  forms 


Fifi.  226.— Bogus  artirle,  Ha.vwood  (;ouijt5’.  North  Carolina. 


a  symmetrical  cone.  Small  trees  wei'c  growing  on  it.  It  was  found  to 
contain  what,  to  all  appt'arances,  were  the  remains  of  a  charcoal  pit. 
In  the  center  had  been  placed  jiine  jicles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  229,  and 
burned  to  charcoal  and  ashes.  The  diameter  of  the  base  of  this  conical 
heap  IV  as  10  feet,  the  height  nearly  0  feet,  the  sides  sloping  regularly  to 
the  apex.  1  he  interior  portion  consisted  of  a.shes  and  small  coals,  mixed 
with  earth,  in  which  were  found  some  burnt  bones  and  two  perforated 
stones. 

All  the  mound,  except  the  coal  bed,  consisted  of  red  clay.  It  stood 
on  a  ridge  about  halt  a  mile  from  the  cr(*ek,  on  hard,  gravelly  soil,  which 
bore  no  indications  of  having  been  disturbed  before  building  the 
mound.' 


•  '■^***“**””  here  to  .1  statement  by  Haywootl  (Nat.  and  Aborig.  Hist.  Tenn.,  p.  2.14).  Speak- 

lug  of  the  inhabitants  of  lower  East  Tennessee  he  says:  "  The  former  inhabitants  appeared  to  liave 
lived  in  houses  which,  on  the  outside,  seemed  to  be  the  color  of  a  blacksmith’s  coalpit.  The  houses 
were  made  by  setting  up  poles  and  then  digging  out  the  dirt  and  covering  the  poles  with  it.  They 
were  round  and  generally  about  10  feet  in  diameter." 
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THK  ALEXANDEli  MOUND.-^. 

No.  1  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Alexander,  on  the  same  ^reek, 
but  2  miles  above  the  one  last  mentioned.  It  is  on  an  elevated  level 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  creek,  in  an  old  field  which  has  been 
plowed  over  for  sixty  years.  At  the  time  explored  it  was  oidy  2  feet 
high  at  the  highest  iioint  and  but  .10  feet  in  diameter.  The  old  settlers 
say  it  was  formerly  considerably  higher,  and  that  there  was  a  ridge  or 
raised  roadway  200  feet  long,  running  from  it  directly  toward  the  creek. 
This  is  represented  at  present  only  by  a  line  of  red  clay.  It  was 
entirely  removed  without  finding  any  specimens  or  any  indications  of 
burial,  but  after  reaching  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  a  circu- 
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Kki.  227.— liojfHs  articles,  Haywood  county.  North  Carolina. 

lar  pit,  12  feet  in  diameter,  was  discovered,  which  had  been  dug  to  the 
depth  of  4  feet  in  the  original  red  clay.  This  was  filled  to  the  top 
with  ashes  and  charcoal,  but  no  traces  of  bones  could  be  discovered, 
though  careful  search  was  made  for  them.  The  mound  was  composed 
entirely  of  red  clay. 

No.  2,  half  a  mile  from  No.  1,  diameter  52  feet,  height  9  feet  and  hemi- 
s])herical  in  form,  was  covered  with  trees  some  of  Avhich  were  18  inches 
in  diametei'. 

This  mound  w;is  composed  of  three  layers:  a  top  stratum  of  red  clay 
between  3  and  4  feet  thick,  next  a  layer  of  charcoal  about  3  inches 
thick,  running  entirely  across  from  side  to  side  and  following  the  curve 
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of  the  siirliice,  and  last  a  layer  of  dark-colored  earlli  exteiidiiiff  to  the 
original  surface.  In  the  bottom  layer,  lying  on  the  original  surfata*, 
were  five  skeletons.  1  Jy  the  side  of  one  of  these  were  sixteen  white  quartz 
knive.s,  one  small  stone  pipe,  and  several  arrowheads.  At  another 
point  were  a  stone  gorget,  a  large  celt,  and  .some  arrowheads. 

The  sixteen  white  quartz  implements  must  have  been  made  by  one 
individual,  as  they  are  all  of  the  same  kind  of  .stone,  of  the  same  form, 
and  show  the  same  workmanship. 

MOUND  ON  SUANANOA  KIVEIi,  HUNCOMHK  COlINTY. 

This  mound  is  about  4  miles  from  Asheville,  on  the  bottom  land,  not 
more  than  100  yards  from  the  river,  is  circular,  SO  feet  in  diameter,  and 
0  feet  high.  A  wide  trench  cut  through  it  from  side  to  side  and  down 
to  the  natural  .soil  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  it  was  built  partly  of 
stone  and  i)artly  ot  earth.  The  core  or  central  jioi  tion,  to  the  height 


Fro.  228. — liijj  luoniul,  IIay\vo(Kl  county.  North  Carolina. 


ot  4  feet  above  the  original  surface  and  covering  a  space  about  SO  feet 
in  diameter,  was  bi;ilt  of  irregular  blocks  of  stone,  heaped  together 
without  order  or  plan.  The  remainder  of  the  mound  was  made  of 
dark  surtace  soil.  The  toj)  layer  of  earth  being  removed  down  to  the 


Fig.  229. — Section  of  Conner  inound,  Henderson  county,  Nortli  Carolina. 


rock  pile,  the  entire  surface  of  the  latter  was  found  to  be  covered  with 
charcoal  and  evidences  that  it  had  been  burmsl  here.  Among  the  coal 
were  numerous  joints  of  charred  cane.  The  stones  were  all  removed, 
but  no  rmnains  or  r(‘lics,  save  a  few  arrowheads,  were  discovered. 

rilK  TIIUOSII  M(U  NI>.  . 

This  mound  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  .1. 1>.  Throsh,  14  miles  from  Hominy 
creek,  Ibincombe  county.  It  is  located  on  a  ridge,  is  circular,  38  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  4  fetd  high.  No  remains  or  vestiges  of  art 
were  found  in  it.  Its  composition  was  as  follows:  Fir.st,  a  top  layer,  LS 
inches  thick,  of  red  clay  similar  to  that  around  it,  conforming  to  the 
curve  of  the  mound  and  entirely  covering  the  bottom  layer  of  black 
earth  whi<di  rested  on  the  original  .soil.  The  latter  had  evidently  been 
carried  from  the  creek,  a  mile  distant. 
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EAST  TENNESSEE. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

MOUNDS  ON  HOUSTON  RIVER. 

Tliero  are  two  mounds  on  Holston  river  about  Id  miles  east  of  Bristol. 
In  Fig.  230  a  plat  and  section  of  the  area  on  which  they  are  located  are 
given.  In  the  jdat  (A)  No.  1  is  the  mound  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river;  No.  2,  the  monnd  on  the  south  side.  At  B  is  shown  a  section 
running  northwest  and  southeast  through  the  mounds  (1  and  2)  on  the 
upper  level,  3  the  lower  level  or  river  bottom,  and  4  the  river. 

Mound  No.  1,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  was  found  when 


B. 

Fig.  230  — Plan  of  mounds  on  the  Holston  river,  Sullivan  county,  Tennessee. 


measured  to  be  22  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  cix’cular  in  form, 
and  composed  of  red  clay  and  sand. 

Besting  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground  near  the  center  was  a 
stone  vault  shaped  somewhat  like  a  beehive.  It  was  constructed  en¬ 
tirely  of  water-worn  bowlders  and  arched  over  the  toi)  by  shortening 
and  drawing  in  the  courses.  In  this  was  a  single  sitting  skeleton.  It 
was  evident  that  the  body,  or  more  likely  the  skeleton,  had  been  set 
down  in  this  place  and  the  vault  built  around  it.  Lying  on  the  head 
was  the  long  copjier  spindle  shown  in  Fig.  231.  It  is  11  inches  long, 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  part,  and  apjiears 
to  have  been  roughly  hammered  out  of  native  copper  with  some  rude 
implement.  Immediately  under  the  lower  jaw  were  two  small  eojxper 
drills  or  awls  with  portions  of  the  deer-horn  handles  still  attached  to 
them;  near  the  head  a  small  jhle  of  dint  chips  and  by  the  li/nees  a  long 
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flint  knife.  Tlie  bones  were  so  decayed  that  most  (»f  tlieni  crumbled  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  air. 

Mound  Xo.  2  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  op])osite  to  Xo.  1 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  stream  as  tlie  latter.  It  was  cir¬ 
cular  in  outline,  rounded  on  top,  38  feet  iu  diameter  at  the  base,  and  5 

ifeet  high.  On  the  top  was  a  pine  stump  14  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  the  tree  having  been  cut  down  about  thirty  years  ago. 
•  The  excavation  which  was  begun  atthe  margin  soon  reached 
a  wall  3  feet  liigh  and  about  a  foot  thick,  built  of  stones  taken 
from  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  was  followed  and  found  to 
be  an  almost  perfect  circle  14  feet  iu  diameter,  in  which,  when 
the  earth  was  cleared  away,  were  discovered  twelve  small, 
beehive-shaped  vaults  built  of  stones  of  the  same  kind  as 
I  those  in  the  wall.  One  of  these  was  exactly  in  the  center, 
I  the  other  eleven  being  placed  in  a  circle  around  it  and  about 
§  equally  spaced,  as  shown  in  Fig.  232.  The  bottom  of  the 
^  area  within  the  circular  wall,  which  corresponded  with  the 
I  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  was  covered  to  the  depth  of 
p  3  inches  with  charcoal  and  the  graves  or  vaults  were  built 
I  on  this  layer.  In  each  vault  were  the  remains  of  a  single 
”  sitting  skeleton,  all  of  adults.  In  the  center  vault  a  number 
,  I  of  shell  beads  wei  e  found  around  the  neck  of  the  skeleton 
— -Q  I  and  near  the  mouth  the  line  stone  pipe  shown  in  Fig.  233. 
I  This  pipe  is  made  of  line-grained  syenite  and  highly  polished. 
I  Xo  articles  Avere  found  Avith  any  of  the  other  skeletons. 

■9  Each  of  the  two  last  mentioned  mounds  is  on  the  bench  or 
Z  upper  bottom  and  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  tlie  riv’er. 
I  This  locality  is  said  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  an  Indian 
“  camping  ground,  Avhich  seems  to  be  conlirmed  by  the  fact 
g  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  thickly  streAvn  Avith  flint 
I  chips  and  fragments  of  pottery.  Tradition  says  that  the  In¬ 
dians  once  had  a  great  battle  here,  and  that  one  party  buried 
their  dead  in  mound  Xo.  2  and  the  other  party  buried  theirs 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  there  is  still  a  great 
mound  of  river  stones. 

Mound  Xo.  3  (not  shown  in  the  plat)  is  also  on  the  Holston 
river,  2  miles  above  those  just  described.  This  mound, 
which  resembles  Xo.  2  iu  several  respects,  Avas  circular,  60 
feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  5  feet  high.  The  original  surface 
of  the  earth  had  first  been  covered  over  with  charcoal  to  the  depth  of 
3  inches,  then  the  bodies  or  skeletons  laid  on  it  and  each  Availed  up 
separately  Avith  river  stones;  these  Avere  then  covered  over  with  a  layer 
of  black  earth  18  inches  thick,  and  on  this  was  spread  a  layer  of  sand 
over  a  foot  thick  and  on  this  wuis  a  thin  layer  of  surfivce  soil.  On  one- 
half  of  the  circular  layer  of  charcoal  Avere  six  skeletons  walled  up  sep¬ 
arately  as  before  stated,  but  so  thoroughly  decayed  that  only  one  skull 
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could  be  saved.  The  other  side  of  the  mound  liad  nothing  in  it  except 
a  fine  stone  pipe  somewhat  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  233,  which  was 
on  the  bed  of  coals  some  10  or  12  feet  from  the  nearest  skeleton.  Near 
the  head  of  one  of  the  skeletons  were  some  beautiftd  arrow-heads,  shell 
beads,  a  polished  celt,  and  two  ])erforated  stones. 

ANCIENT  GUAVES  NEAK  KINGSPOUT. 

A  plat  showing  the  locality  ot  these  and  some  other  works  noticed  is 
given  in  Fig.  234.  In  this  d  and  e  are  five  graves  covered  with  piles  of 


Fig.  232. — Plan  nf  Imriala  in  mound,  Sullivan  county,  Tennessee. 


stone;  c,  the  site  of  old  P'ort  Patrick  Henry,  built  in  1778;  at/,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  an  ancient  graveyard,  some  of  the  graves 
being  covered  with  stones,  others  with  earth;  at  a  is  a  waste  pit  in 
Cherokee  Island,  full  of  broken  pottery,  bones,  etc.  The  graves  at  e 
are  on  the  old  Eirdwell  farm,  about  amileabove  the  head  of  Long  Island. 
They  are  in  the  top  and  near  the  break  of  a  high  bluff  which  here  over¬ 
looks  the  river.  The  pile  on  each  was  oval  in  outline,  measuring  about 
14  feet  in  length,  9  feet  in  Avidth,  and  18  inches  high,  composed  of  broken 
limestone.  The  pit  of  one,  which  for  convenience  is  designated  No.  1, 
appears  to  have  been  nearly  equal  in  extent  h)  the  pile  of  stones  over 
it  and  about  2.^  feet  in  depth.  longitudinal  section  is  shown  in 
12  ETii - 23 
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Fig.  li3o.  a  a  denote  llie  surface  level;  1,  soil  to  the  depth  of  8  inches; 
2,  red  clay  2  feet  thick ;  3,  black  earth,  charcoal,  and  ashes  3  inches  thick. 

A  longitudinal  section  of  the  other,  or  No.  2,  shows  that  the  layers 
were  the  same  in  character  and  about  the  same  in  thickness  as  those 
of  No.  1,  but  the  extent  of  the  pit  in  this  case  was  much  less  than  the 
pile  of  stones  over  it,  the  length  being  only  8  feet  and  the  width  in  pro¬ 
portion.  No  indications  of  burial  were  found  in  either,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  layer  of  black  earth,  charcoal,  and  ashes  at  tiui  bottom, 
and  the  fact  that  flint  chips  were  found  in  this  layer,  we  might  con¬ 
clude  that  no  pit  had  been  dug  here,  especially  as  its  outline  was  not 
distinctly  marked.  The  layer  of  surface  soil  under  the  piles  of  stone 
indicates  that  these  were  placed  there  long  after  the  pits  were  filled  up. 

The  graves  at  d,  oiie-foui’th  of  a  mile  below  those  at  c,  were  found  to 
be  similar  in  covering,  size,  and  character  to  the  latter,  except  some 
slight  peculiarities  in  one  of  them,  which  is  designated  as  grave  No.  3. 
In  this  the  stones  were  not  only  i)iled  over  the  .surface,  but  extended 
down  some  distance  into  the  grave,  as  shown  in  Fig.  236.  These  must 


Fio.  233. — Stone  pipe  from  mound,  Sullivan  county,  Tennessee. 


have  been  pounded  in,  as  they  were  so  tightly  packed  that  it  was  ditli- 
cult  to  remove  them.  It  was  limited  at  the  sides  by  natural  ledgt'S  of 
limestone,  which  slojicd  towards  each  other,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
usual  layer  of  dark  earth,  charcoal,  and  ashes  was  at  the  bottom.  In 
this  were  found  some  sheets  of  mica,  fourteen  arrowheads,  one  stone 
gorget,  and  one  small  copper  rod  or  awl  about  4  inches  long,  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  soapstone  vessel,  and  a  luiii])  of  red  iiaint. 

Nos.  4  and  o  were  precisely  similar  to  No.  1  ate.  Some  arrowheads, 
flint  chips,  and  lumps  of  black  ore  were  found  in  the  coal  bed  of  No.  4. 

As  there  was  nothing  in  either  of  these  graves  or  pits  indicating 
burial,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  object  in  view  in  digging  them. 
Other  similar  graves  not  opened  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
marked  /on  the  ])lat. 

CARTER  COT'NTY. 

There  is  an  ancient  cemetery  on  the  north  bank  of  Watauga  river 
just  above  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek.  In  1886  a  skeleton  was  found 
partially  exposed,  the  river  having  washed  away  a  part  of  the  bank. 
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It  lay  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  the  head  turned  towards  the  southeast ;  with 
it  were  four  arrowheads,  several  shell  l)eads,  and  many  small  fragments 
of  pottery;  most  of  the  latter  about  the  head.  Quite  a  number  of  skele¬ 
tons  were  subsequently  exposed  by  the  high  water  and  others  in  the 
process  of  digging  a  road  through  the  grounds. 

The  burial  ground,  on  which  many  broken  stone  axes,  arrow  points, 
and  other  stone  implements  have  been  found,  but  which  has  been  pretty 


thoi’oughly  worked  over,  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  below  old  Fort 
Watauga,  mentioned  by  Haywood  as  the  Watauga  settlement.  It  is 
now  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  S.  Thomas  and  near  the  house  where  John 
Sevier  and  Tipton  had  their  fight  over  the  ‘‘  State  of  Franklin.” 

On  Gap  creek,  about  4  miles  from  the  fort,  are  two  eaves  in  a  rocky 
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ridye  wliicli  bor<k*r.s  the  creek  on  the  east.  One  of  th(“se  is  eoni])ara- 
tively  small,  and  can  be  entered  only  by  a  narrow,  perpendienlar  descent 
of  10  le(‘t.  Here  and  there  are  ])laees  where  the  floor  is  covered  with 
loo.se  earth  mixed  with  charcoal  and  ashes.  During  a  rather  hasty 
examination  the  exi)lorer  fonnd  in  this  debris  a  bi-oken  stone  gorget,  a 
spearhead,  and  some  shell  beads,  bnt  no  indications  of  burial. 


OOCKE  COUNTY. 


Kia.  235.— Section  of  grave  No.  1,  near  King.si>ort, 
Tennessee. 


lint  one  mound  in  this  county  was  examined.  This  is  on  Vincent 
island.  Pigeon  river,  and  is  about  200  feet  long  and  varies  from  4  to  0 

feet  in  height;  it  was  formerly 
about  bO  f(‘et  wide,  but  a  long 
strip  olf  one  side  has  been  washed 
away  by  the  river.  The  general 
appearance  is  that  of  a  refuse 
heap. 

Although  the  entire  mtmnd  was 
removed,  no  skeletons  or  signs  ot  burial  were  discovered ;  but  near  the 
center  and  close  to  bottom  was  a  somewhat  singular  collection  contain¬ 
ing  the  following  articles;  Thirty-three  celts,  mostly  polished;  frag¬ 
ments  of  pottery  and  of  soaj)- 
stone  vessels;  four  arrowheads; 
four  stone  gorgets;  two  discoidal 
stones;  one  broken  clay  i)ii)e; 
two  grooA'ed  stone  axes;  one 
stone  pestle;  four  stone  ham¬ 
mers;  two  large  i)itted  stones; 
one  unfinished  stone  tube;  a  steel-blade  case  knife  of  a  peculiar  pat¬ 
tern,  and  one  porcelain  ( ?)  bead. 

The  presence  of  the  knife  and  bead  in  this  collection  is  difliciilt  to 
account  for,  unless  wesui)i)ose  the  whole  to  be  a  comparatively  modern 
deposit,  which  is  probably  the  fact. 


Fu).  236. — Sectiou  of  grave  No.  3,  uear  Kingsport, 
Tennessee. 


THE  UAMSKY  MOUNH. 

On  the  north  bank  of  French  Broad  river,  immediately  opjmsite  the 
Franklin  Bailroad  station,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  A.  Bamsey,  are  the  remains 
of  a  once  large  and  ini])osing  tumulus  known  as  the  Bamsey  mound. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Haywood,  who  remarks  in  regard  to  it  as  follows: 

'there  i.s  a  inouiul  on  the  French  Broad  river,  1  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Nola- 
chucky,  on  the  east  side  of  the  French  Broad,  30  feet  high.  'There  is  an  acre  of 
ground  on  the  top." 

At  i>resent  only  a  .small  part  of  it  remains,  the  rest  having  been 
washed  away  by  the  river,  which  has  gradually  encroached  upon  it. 
Mr.  Bam.sey,  who  has  resid(‘d  (»n  the  farm  for  fifty-live  year.s,  .says  the 
mound  once  extended  to  what  is  now  theeenter  of  the  river,  a  distance 
of  250  feet,  and  was  20  feet  high,  if  not  more.  The  exact  dimensions 


*  Nat.  aud  Aborig.  Hist.  Tenu.,  1823,  p.  146. 
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can  not  now  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  aflirnied  that  the  arc'a  of  tlie  level 
top  was  at  least  an  acre  and  that  it  was  cultivated  as  a  garden.  If  this 
be  correct  it  must  have  been  a  very  large  and  important  tiuiiulus,  prob¬ 
ably  250  feet  ill  length  by  175  in  width.  What  adds  to  the  interest 
attaching  to  this  work  is  the  fact  that,  running  around  it  in  the  form  of 
a  semicircle,  and  about  300  yards  from  it,  is  a  series  of  large  pits,  twelve 
in  number  and  somewhat  evenly  spaced.  The  dimensions  can  not  be 
definitely  ascertained,  as  they  are  now  nearly  filled  up.  They  were 
probably  100  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and,  according  to  the  statement 
of  citizens,  fully  20  feet  deep.  Possibly  they  are  the  spots  from  which 
the  material  for  building  the  mound  was  obtained. 

.TEFFERSON  COTTNTY. 

Some  explorations  were  made  in  this  county,  but  the  examinations 
were  hasty  and  incomplete.  The  agent  was,  at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
simply  on  a  prospecting  tour,  expecting  to  return  to  those  works  which 
he  thought  worthy  of  special  investigation. 

Two  mounds  were  discovered  immediately  below  Taylors  bend  of  the 
French  Broad  river,  9  miles  east  of  Dandridge.  One  of  these,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  stands  on  a  level  bottom  about  300  feet  from  the 
river  bank.  It  is  circular  in  outline,  120  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet 
high.  Trenches  were  cut  through  it,  but  no  evidence  of  burial  or  relics 
of  any  kind  were  revealed.  The  other  mound  is  about  half  a  mile  above 
the  preceding,  south  of  the  river,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  B.  Stakely. 
It  stands  on  the  level  bottom  about  200  feet  from  the  river;  is  similar 
in  form  to  the  other,  but  smaller,  the  diameter  being  95  feet  and  height 
a  little  less  than  5  feet.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  subject  to 
overflow,  and  the  mound  itself  has  been  entirely  covered  with  water 
more  than  once.  A  wide  trench  was  carried  through  it  and  down  to 
the  original  soil,  but  neither  skeletons  nor  relics  were  found;  nor  any 
indications  of  burial.  The  whole  body  of  it  was  composed  of  dark, 
sandy  soil  like  that  of  the  ground  around  it.  At  the  bottom,  resting 
on  the  natural  surface,  Avas  a  layer  of  sticky  yellow  clay,  3  to  4  inches 
thick,  which  appeared  to  underlie  the  entire  mound.  The  nearest 
place  where  this  pipe  clay  is  foinul  is  a  ridge  about  a  mile  distant. 

There  is  an  ancient  burial  ground  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  above, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  last  mentioned  mound. 

There  is  a  mound  on  the  south  side  of  French  Broad  river  op])osite 
Swans  island,  about  3  miles  above  Uaudridgc^.  It  stands  on  the  lower 
bottom  which  borders  the  river,  about  200  yards  from  the  latter.  There 
are  traces  of  an  old  “trail”  leading  from  it  across  the  ridges  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  3  miles  to  some  stone  graves  near  a  creek.  The  largest  trees 
along  the  trail  are  marked,  but  the  marking  extends  up  and  down  the 
trees  according  to  the  old  method  of  blazing  routes  instead  of  across 
them,  as  is  now  usual.  If  these  marks  bear  any  relation  to  the  trail  and 
graves,  it  is  probable  that  all  are  the  work  of  modern  Cherokees. 
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MOUND  ON  KAIN’s  island. 

This  mound  is  situated  on  the  lower  end  of  Fain’s  island,  in  French 
Broad  river,  about  3  miles  southwest  of  Dandridge.  It  stands  on  the 
extreme  lower  end  of  the  island,  not  more  than  300  feet  from  the  water’s 
edge.  As  a  shaft  had  been  sunk  in  the  center  by  a  ])revious  exjilorer 
a  broad  trench  was  cut  on  each  side.  In  the  fir.st  or  southern  one  six¬ 
teen  skeletons  were  unearthed,  but  in  the  northern  one  nothing  was 
found,  Near  the  east  end  of  tlie  lirst  was  a  series  of  fire  beds,  one 
below  another.  The  uppermost,  which  lay  near  the  surface  of  the 
mound,  was  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  each  succeeding  one  was  a 
little  wider  than  the  one  above  it,  so  that  the  bottom  one,  3  feet  below 
tlie  first,  measured  G  fe<‘t  in  diameter.  All  were  circular  and  slightly 
basin-shaiied  or  dished,  and  consisted  of  burnt  clay,  with  layers  of 
ashes  between  them.  There  were  five  in  all.  Below  the  last  lay  a 
mass  of  pur  e  ashes,  packed  very  hard,  which  extended  downward  some 
3  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  mound.  The  earth  immediately  under  this 
bed  of  ashes  was  burned  to  a  hard  crust  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  inches. 

Fig.  237  is  given  to  show  the  fire-beds  (a)  and  the  ash-bed  (b)  imme¬ 
diately  below  them. 

The  skeletons  were,  in  most  ca.ses,  lying  at  full  length,  with  heads  in 
various  directions,  though  none  toward  the  .south.  Only  one  or  two 


P'lO.  237 — Section  ofniouml  on  Fain’s  island,  Jofl'erson  county,  Tennessee. 

were  folded.  They  were  at  all  depths,  from  2^  to  5  feet;  one  lay  near 
the  bottom,  at  the  depth  of  8  feet  and  close  to  the  mass  of  ashes  under 
the  fire  beds. 

With  this  skeleton  were  five  celts  and  some  shell  ornaments;  the 
skull  was  also  obtained.  The  mound  appeared  to  be  composed  almost 
entirely  of  dark,  sandy  soil,  with  here  and  there  a  small  streak  of  lighter 
color(‘d  earth  running  through  it. 

There  is  an  ancient  burial  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
O])po.site  the  mound,  which  has  not  been  examined. 

ROANE  COUNTY. 

The  first  works  examined  in  this  county  are  on  Long  island,  in  the 
llolston  river,  which  is  from  3  to  5  miles  long  and  varies  in  width  from 
one-fourth  to  1  mile.  It  lies  nearly  east  and  west,  the  course  of  the 
river  at  this  point  being  from  a  little  south  of  east  to  a  little  north  of 
west.  The  western  portion,  near  the  lower  point  is  low  bottom  laud; 
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the  middle  and  xipper  portions  are  considerably  hio-her,  rising  some  40 
to  50  feet  above  low  water.  A  plat  of  the  island,  showing  the  respec¬ 
tive  positions  of  the  nineteen  mounds  on  it,  is  given  in  Fig.  238.  These, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  tigure,  are  arranged  in  three  groups,  the  groui^ 
a  containing  five  mounds,  being  near  the  extreme  lower  or  western 
point  on  the  lowest  land  of  the  island;  groni)  5,  also  containing  five 
mounds,  near  the  middle ;  and  group  c,  containing  nine  mounds,  near  the 
upper  or  eastern  end,  the  two  latter  groups  being  on  the  higher  land. 
The  mounds  are  numbered  from  1  to  19,  though  all  these  numbers  do 
not  appear  in  the  figure. 

Mound  1  of  group  a  (the  one  next  the  northern  branch)  is  by  far  the 
largest,  being  about  100  feet  from  east  to  west,  90  feet  north  and  south, 
and  IS  feet  high.  It  is  known  as  the  Brakebill  mound,  and  was  par¬ 
tially  explored  by  Eev.  E.  O.  Dunning  on  behalf  of  the  Peabody 
Museum.  As  Mr.  Johnson,  the  owner,  has  since  built  a  corn  house  on 
it,  permission  conld  not  be  obtained  to  make  further  explorations  in  it. 


VlO.  2.'i8. — I’lat  of  groups  on  Long  island,  Koano  <  <rauty,  Tennessee. 


Mounds  2  and  4,  being  covered  at  the  time  with  growing  corn,  were 
not  disturbed. 

Mounds,  measuring  93  feet  from  north  to  south,  105  feet  east  and  west, 
and  5  feet  high,  having  been  under  cultivation  for  sixty  years  and 
jiartially  examined  by  a  previous  explorer,  is  considerably  lower  than  it 
originally  was. 

The  body  of  the  mound  was  composed  of  dark,  sandy  soil  similar  to 
that  of  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  island,  with  numerous  small 
patches  of  yellow  clay  scattered  through  it  without  any  apparent  order 
or  arrangement.  In  it  were  five  skeletons  near  the  original  surface  of 
the  ground,  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  239.  In  the  center,  at  a,  was  a 
large,  boat-shaped  vessel  of  clay,  9  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  in  the  middle, 
but  tapering  to  each  end,  and  about  15  inches  deep.  This  vessel,  which 
was  probably  only  sun-dried,  was  watersoaked  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
crumbled  into  minute  fragments  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove 
it.  It  lay  northwest  and  southeast  and  contained  an  adult  skeleton 
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lyirif*-  at  full  leiifjth  with  the  head  northwest.  In  the  ve.s,sel,  near  the 
head  ot  tlie  skeleton,  was  the  stone  iinajje  represented  in  Fig.  240. 
Tliis,  wliich  represents  a  squatting  tignre,  is  14i  inches  liigh  and  is 
carv<‘d  out  of  stone.  At  each  of  the  points  marked  /<,  A,  //,  A,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  cardinal  points,  was  a  sitting  skeleton  facing  toward 
the  center.  With  the  one  at  the  north  was  a  clay  pii)e  and  two  dis- 
coidal  stones;  lying  by  the  feet  of  the  one  at  the  east  was  a  large 
shell,  and  with  the  one  at  the  south  were  two  imlished  celts,  one  of 
which  was  broken. 

Mound  5,  nearest  the  lower  point  of  the  island  and  within  50  feet  of 
the  water’s  edge  and  of  the  ordinary  (jonical  form,  measured  00  feet  in 
diameter  and  5  feet  high,  the  highest  point  being  toward  one  side. 

( )ne  foot  from  the  top  Avas  a  layer 
of  burnt  clay  from  3  to  4  inches 
thick,  siireading  horizontally 
over  the  entire  area  of  the 
mound,  reaching  the  surface  all 
around.  It  did  not  conform  to 
the  curve  of  the  mound,  but 
extended  horizontally.  At  sev¬ 
eral  points  on  its  surfiice,  or 
mixed  with  it,  were  small  piles 
or  spots  of  charcoal  and  ashes. 
The  body  of  the  mound,  both 
above  and  below  this  layer,  con¬ 
sisted  of  dark,  sandy  soil. 

In  the  central  portion,  close 
b)  the  bottom,  lay  the  remains 
of  four  skeletons,  but  so  far  de¬ 
composed  that  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  their  positions. 
Mound  11,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Fig.  238,  is  one  of  group  c,  situated  on  the  higher  ground. 
Diameter,  05  fret;  height,  a  little  over  7  feet.  This,  as  proved  to  be  the 
caseAvith  all  those  on  the  high  ground  examined,  was  composed  entirely 
of  very  hard,  compact,  red  clay. 

About  the  center,  at  the  depth  of  2^  feet,  was  a  badly  decayed  skel¬ 
eton  whicli  must  have  been  doubled  up  or  bundled.  There  was  no  dark 
colored  earth  about  the  bones,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  red  clay  being 
jiacked  about  them  as  hard  as  in  any  other  portion  of  the  mound.  Di¬ 
rectly  under  this,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  resting  on  the  natu¬ 
ral  surface  of  the  ground,  were  two  other  skeletons  lying  at  full  length, 
side  by  side,  with  heads  toward  the  west.  The  bones  of  these  were  in 
a  much  better  state  of  preservation  than  of  the  one  nearer  the  top.  With 
them  A\as  .some  red  paint  and  near  their  heads  one  spear  point  and  two 
small  di.scoidal  stones.  The  esirth  immediately  surrounding  these  two 


Fio  2;i9.— Diagram  oC  mound  Xo.  3,  Long  island, 
Koane  county,  Tcunes.sce. 


Fig.  240. — Image  Iroiu  uioun*!  No.  3,  Long  inland,  Roane  county,  Tennessee. 

eartli  and  must  have  been  carefully  placed  by  hand,  as  they  were  in 
tiers,  all  with  the  concave  side  downward^  Underneath  the  layer  of 
shells  the  earth  was  very  dark  and  appeared  to  be  mixed  with  vegeta¬ 
ble  mold  to  the  depth  of  1  foot.  At  the  bottom  of  this,  resting  on  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground,  was  a  very  large  skeleton,  lying  horizon¬ 
tally  at  full  length.  Although  very  soft,  the  bones  were  sufficiently 

'The  same  thing,  as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Patrick,  of  Belleville,  Ill.,  was  observed  in  a  mound  which 
formerly  stood  on  the  site,  of  Kast  St.  Louis.  These,  however,  as  appeared  from  the  specimen  shown 
me,  were  sea  shells,  mostly  univalves. 
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skeletons  was  dark  and  loose,  all  the  rest  of  the  mound  being  composed 
of  red  clay,  so  hard  that  we  had  to  use  the  itick  to  loosen  it. 

Mound  12,  measured  ;j2  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  and  like 
the  ])receding  consisted  chiefly  of  red  clay  closely  packed  and  very 
hard.  In  the  center,  at  the  depth  of  3  feet,  was  a  horizontal  layer  of 
mussel  shells  about  1  foot  thick,  covering  a  circular  area  6  feet  in 
diameter.  The  shells  composing  this  layer  were  packed  in  dark-colored 
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distinct  to  allow  of  a  careful  measurement  before  attempting  to  remove 
them.  The  length  ft'om  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  bones  of  the  toes 
was  found  to  be  7  feet  3  inches.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  tliis  in¬ 
dividual  when  living  was  fully  7^  feet  high.  At  the  head  lay  some 
small  pieces  of  mica  and  a  green  substance,  probably  the  oxide  of  <*oi>- 
per,  though  no  ornament  or  article  of  copper  Avas  discovered.  This 
was  the  only  burial  iu  the  mound. 

Hy  reference  to  the  plan  of  the  group  (Fig.  238),  it  will  be  observed 
that  Nos.  12,  13,  14,  and  15  form  the  arc  of  the  circle.  They  are  regu¬ 
larly  spaced,  the  distance  from  the  base  of  one  to  the  base  of  the  next 
being  about  100  feet.  No.  11  is  about  200  feet  from  No.  12. 

No.  14,  05  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  high,  was  next  explored  by  cut¬ 
ting  a  trench  12  feet  Avide  from  side  to  side  through  the  center  down  to 
the  original  soil.  This  Avas  comi)osed  of  hard,  red  clay,  with  here  and 
there,  from  the  depth  of  1  to  3  feet,  a  small  spot  of  A^ery  dark  earth, 
which  contained  decayed  mussel  shells.  At  a  depth  of  34  feet,  near 
the  center,  lay  2  skeletons  very  near  each  other,  one  with  the  head 
toward  the  east,  the  other  with  the  head  toAvard  the  AA^est,  with  dark 
colored  earth  and  some  shells  packed  about  them.  Nothing  further 
was  discovered  until  near  the  bottom,  Avhere  a  bed  of  shells  Avas 
reached.  The  shells  in  this  bed  Avere  closely  packed  together  in  the,  man¬ 
ner  of  those  iu  mound  No.  12.  This  bed  or  layer  Avas  circular  in  out¬ 
line,  about  12  feet  iu  diameter  and  1  foot  thick,  and  contained  a  smaller 
Ijroportion  ot  dirt  than  that  in  No.  12.  The  layer  beneath  this,  resting  on 
the  original  soil,  (insisted  of  dark  colored  earth  in  which,  lying  iinmedi- 
ately  under  the  center  of  the  shell  bed,  Avere  2  skeletons.  But  these 
were  so  far  decayed  that  their  exact  position  could  not  be  determined. 
Near  their  heads  AA^ere  two  arroAv  points,  tAvo  rude  celts,  and  one  dis- 
coidal  stone. 

Mound  15,  (54  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  high,  presented  in  some 
resiiects  a  remarkable  contrast  to  those  just  described.  For  a  dei)th  of 
5  feet  it,  like  the  others,  consisted  of  hard,  red  clay;  Ainder  this  Avas  a 
dark  layer  Avhich  spread  oA^er  the  entire  area  of  the  nunind  and  seemed 
to  be  filled  AAuth  skeletons;  in  fact,  the  entire  bottom  Avas  apparently  a 
mass  of  bones.  All  the  earth  aboA’c  them  being  carelully  remoA^ed,  it 
becajiie  ai)])arent  that  there  Avas  no  regularity  or  order  of  burial,  but 
that  the  bones  were  heai)ed  together  in  a  confused  mass,  it  being  im¬ 
possible  to  trace  out  the  indi\’idual  skeletons.  Many  of  the  bones  Avere 
broken  and  often  three  or  four  skulls  piled  together.  They  belonged  to 
]>ersons  of  all  ages,  fiom  the  young  child  to  the  aged. 

The  number  of  persons  buried  here  Avas  estimated  at  53,  as  that  Avas 
the  number  of  skulls  found.  All  must  haA  e  been  deposited  at  one  time 
and  hence  after  the  flesh  had  Ixhmi  remoA'ed.  The  remains  Avere  i»i  obably 
gathered  from  other  temporary  depositories  and  brought  here  to  be 
buried  in  one  common  graA'e. 
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Mound  10,  40  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  liigii,  was  similar  to  No.  15, 
except  that  in  this  there  were  only  twelve  skeletons. 

Mound  17,  similar  in  size  and  construction  to  No.  16,  contained  at 
the  bottom  4  skeletons,  imich  decayed ;  no  relics  with  them. 

Mound  IS,  38  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  was  composed  through¬ 
out  of  red  clay ;  not  even  a  change  in  color  was  noticed  until  the  bottom 
was  reached.  Here,  in  the  center,  was  a  hearth  of  burnt  clay  and 
ashes  about  5  feet  in  diameter  and  5  or  6  inches  thick.  This  layer  or 
bed  of  burnt  clay  was  level  on  the  top,  and  the  ashes  which  lay  on  it 
had  some  pieces  of  charcoal  scattered  through  them. 

As  already  stated,  all  the  mounds  of  the  higher  ground  of  the  island 
explored  were  made  of  red  clay  packed  very  hard,  and  the  skeletons 
found  in  them  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  mound  No.  15,  where,  although  in  a  confused  heap,  they 
were  much  better  preserved.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  the  skele¬ 
tons  found  on  the  low  bottom  land  were  in  better  condition  than  those 
found  in  the  red  clay  mounds  of  the  uplands.  It  is  surmised  from  this 
fact  that  the  higher  land  formed  at  first  the  whole  island,  the  lower 
point  being  a  subsequent  addition,  and  that  the  mounds  on  the  former 
portion  are  much  older  than  those  on  the  lower  point. 

Some  2  or  3  acres  of  the  lower  point,  which  was  washed  bare  during 
the  flood  of  April,  1886,  is  covered  with  fragments  of  pottery,  broken 
arrowheads,  flint  chips,  broken  celts,  etc.  At  one  point  the  soil  was 
all  washed  oft'  down  to  the  hard  ground,  exposing  a  floor  of  burnt 
clay  about  30  feet  square  and  1  foot  thick.  In  this  could  be  distinctly 
seen  the  charred  ends  of  posts  which  had  been  set  in  the  ground.  An 
examination  of  some  of  these  proved  them  to  be  red  cedar.  They  had 
been  set  into  the  ground  through  the  burnt  clay  to  the  depth  of  about 
3  feet  and  some  of  them  were  still  comiiaratively  sound ;  all  were  buimt 
off  at  the  top.  Unfortunately  the  explorer  neglected  to  note  at  the  time 
their  respective  positions. 

MOUND  ON  THE  HAGLER  FARM. 

This  stands  on  the  lower  bottom  about  100  feet  from  the  river  bank 
and  8  miles  down  the  river  from  the  preceding  groups.  It  is  imme¬ 
diately  opposite  an  island  on  one  hand  and  a  spur  which  runs  down 
from  the  hills  on  the  other.  A  broad  level  bottom  extends  along  the 
river  above  the  mound  for  half  a  mile  and  for  2  miles  below  it,  but  is 
very  narrow  where  the  mound  stands. 

Although  quite  large,  being  142  feet  in  diameter  and  11  feet  high,  it 
is  of  the  round  conical  type  and  quite  symmetrical.  At  the  depth  of  2 
feet  was  a  layer  of  burnt  clay  fi^om  6  to  8  inches  thick,  extending  over 
the  whole  mound,  not  horizontally,  as  usual,  but  conforming  to  the  curve 
of  the  ui)per  surface.  It  must,  therefore,  have  formed  the  upper  layer 
of  the  mound  when  it  had  reached  this  stage  of  its  construction. 
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IiiiiiKMliately  below  this  skeletons  bep:aii  to  appear  and  eontkmed  to  be 
found  until  adeptli  of  5  feet  was  reached;  belowthis  depth  there  were  no 
more  indications  of  burial.  When  the  bottom  was  readied  it  was  seen 
that  a  ditch  had  been  dugiu  the  original  soil  1  foot  deep  and  2.]  feet  wide 
running  east  and  west  and  traceable  for  12  or  13  feet.  At  two  iioints^ 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  241,  were  lateral  extensions  run¬ 
ning  off  at  right  angles  on  each  side;  these  could  be  traced  only  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  4  or  5  feet.  Fourteen  skeletons  were  discovered,  none  of  which 

were  at  a  greater  depth  than  5 
feet,  and  all  Avere  below  the  layer 
of  burned  clay,  which  did  not  ap- 
jiear  to  have  been  disturbed.  All 
of  these  skeletons  were  lying  hori¬ 
zontally  on  their  backs,  at  full 
length,  and  the  heads  of  all,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  No.  1,  toward  the 
north,  as  indicated  in  the  figure, 
which  shows  the  respective  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  skeletons  and  the 
ditch  below.  With  skeleton  No. 

1  were  two  relicts,  a  fine  spear¬ 
head  and  a  soapstone  pipe ;  with 
No.  5,  a  fine  polished  celt  and 
two  small  discoidal  stones;  with 
No,  12,  a  singular  stone  tube, 
some  small  arrowheads,  one  dis¬ 
coidal  stone,  and  a  beaver’s  tooth. 
All  the  specimens  were  found  about  the  heads  of  the  skeletons. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  K.  If.  Evans,  0  miles  below  Long  island  and  2 
mdes  above  the  Ilagler  farm,  are  seven  mounds,  and  4  miles  further 
down,  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  G.  If.  Johnson,  five. 

MOUNDS  AND  ANCIENT  CEMKTEKY  ON  THE  LEE  FARM. 

The  farm  of  Mr.  M.  G.  Lee,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Clinch  river, 
about  14  miles  above  Kingston,  contains  about  1,200  acres,  mostly 
beautiful  level  land,  denominated  here  ‘‘first  and  second  bottoms.” 
The  Avest  side  of  this  extensive  farm  is  bounded  in  part  by  White  Oak 
creek.  A  mile  above  the  month  of  the  creek  the  land  is  considerably 
higher  along  the  river  bank  than  it  is  farther  back.  This  ridge  or  high 
ground  rises  someAvhat  as  it  nears  the  point  Avhere  tlie  creek  enters 
the  river.  In  times  of  high  water  the  river  breaks  around  the  upper 
end  of  the  high  ground  and  flows  back  of  it  until  it  reaches  the  creek, 

but  in  Ajiril,  1880,  the  Avater  rose  to  an  unprecedented  height  and  swejit 

entirely  over  this  higher  ground,  washing  off'  the  sandy  soil  in  some 
jilaces  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  exposing  a  number  of  graves  and 
shoAving  that  here  aa’us  an  ancient  cemetery. 


Fio.  241. — Diagram  of  thti  Hagler  mound,  Roane 
rounty,  TenneS8<*e. 
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The  locality  was  visited  immediately  after  this  oconrreuee.  The  dark 
soil  had  all  been  washed  away,  leaving  the  hard  yellow  sand  exposed. 
On  the  highest  point  of  the  I'ise  could  be  seen  a  large  number  of  skele¬ 
tons,  some  still  resting  in  their  graves,  but  more  washed  out  and  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  surface,  or  the  bones  drifted  here  and  there  in  heai)S. 
Several  days  were  spent  in  examining  this  interesting  spot  and  exca¬ 
vating  the  graves  from  which  the  skeletons  had  not  been  removed  or 
washed  out.  All  that  could  be  determined  was  that  they  had  been 
buried  horizontally  in  comparatively  shallow  graves  dug  in  the  original 
soil  for  their  reception.  There  was  no  regularity  as  to  direction,  some 
heads  being  east,  some  west,  some  north,  and  others  south.  The  area 
covered  was  about  2  acres.  Scattered  over  this  were  small  broken 
stones,  arrowheads,  flint  chips,  fragments  of  pottery,  etc. 

Mound  jSTo.  1,  about  55  feet  in  diameter  and  feet  high,  stood  on  a 
slight  elevation  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  but  some- 
Avhat  nearer  the  creek.  It  had  been  ploAvedover  for  many  years,  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  surface  human  bones,  some  of  which  were  lying  on  the  top 
when  examined. 

The  entire  mound  was  removed,  revealing  some  large  flat  stones 
near  the  surface.  The  earth  about  these  was  dark  and  loose,  while  the 
remainder  consisted  of  hard  red  clay.  Nothing  further  of  interest  was 
observed.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  skeletons  which  were 
plowed  up  must  have  been  near  the  top  of  the  mound,  Avhich  could  not 
have  been  more  than  6  or  7  feet  high. 

Between  mound  No.  1  and  mound  No.  2,  there  is  quite  a  depression, 
so  much  so  that  water  frequently  stands  here.  As  this  mound  (No.  2) 
had  never  been  plowed  or  disturbed,  it  retained  its  full  proiiortions, 
being  00  feet  in  diameter,  10  feet  high,  and  conical  in  form.  At  the 
depth  of  2  J  feet  was  a  layer  of  rather  large,  flat  limestone  rocks,  extend¬ 
ing  horizontally  in  all  directions  to  the  margin  of  the  mound.  Imme¬ 
diately  beneath  these  stones  lay  twenty- five  skeletons  so  close  to  them 
that  several  of  the  skulls  and  other  bones  were  crushed  by  them.  Some 
of  the  stones  were  quite  large,  but  all  of  them  about  4  or  5  inches  thick 
and  some  Avith  the  edges  nicely  squared,  probably  by  the  natural  fracture, 
as  there  were  no  traces  of  tool  marks  on  them.  The  entire  mound  con¬ 
sisted  of  red  clay,  but  that  portion  above  the  stone  platform  was  loose 
and  easily  worked.  About  a  foot  above  the  bottom  another  bed  of 
similar  stones  Avas  reached,  but  this  covered  an  area  only  7  feet  in 
diameter.  Immediately  under  it,  lying  upon  the  original  surface  of  the 
gi’ound,  Avere  five  skeletons,  slightly  covered  with  earth,  over  Avhich  the 
stones  Avere  laid.  It  is  possible  that  after  the  first  burial  a  small  mound 
may  have  been  thrown  up  and  that  a  considerable  interval  elapsed 
befoi'c  the  second  burial.  That  all  the  skeletons  in  a  layer  were  dej)os- 
ited  at  one  time  can  not  be  doubted.  The  clay  betAA^een  the  up])er  and 
loAver  layers  Avas  so  hard  that  it  required  the  usia  of  picks  to  break  it 
up.  The  skeletons  in  the  loAver  layer  Avere  much  decayed  and  crushed 
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by  the  weiglit  of  the  stones  resting  on  tlieni.  No  order  as  to  position 
a])peare(l  to  have  been  observed  in  eitlier  layer.  No  relie-s  save  a  fen' 
arrow  points  and  diseoidal  stones  were  discovered. 

Mound  3,  70  feet  in  diameter,  lo  feet  high,  and  eoideal  in  form,  was 
also  explor(‘d.  At  the  depth  of  3  feet  were  eight  skeletons  so  far  de¬ 
cayed  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  their  exact  positions,  except 
that  they  lay  at  about  the  same  level.  Near  the  bottom,  though  a  lit¬ 
tle  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  were  three  other  skeletons 
lying  about  o  or  0  feet  from  each  other.  These  were  in  a  much  better 
state  of  preservation  than  the  eight  near  the  top.  There  Avere  no 
stones  over  the  skeletons  as  in  mound  2,  nor  were  any  relics  found  with 
them  nor  in  the  mound. 

Immediately  below  the  mouth  of  White  Oak  creek  is  Jones  island, 
on  which  it  is  said  a  mound  formerly  stood  which  has  been  washed 
away  by  the  floods.  The  locality  was  visited,  and  though  no  traces  of 
the  mound  could  be  seen,  large  quantities  of  broken  pottery,  flint  chii)S, 
and  other  evidences  of  former  occuiiancy  Avere  obserA'ed. 

One  mile  below  this  place,  on  the  south  side,  are  tAvo  large  mounds 
situated  on  the  point  of  a  ridge  which  runs  close  to  the  river.  They 
are  coA'ered  with  heavy  timber. 

BLOUNT,  MONROE,  AND  LOUDON  COUNTIES. 

The  valley  of  the  Little  Tennessee  from  where  it  leaves  the  Smoky 
mountains,  which  form  the  boundary  between  North  Carolina  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  to  Avhere  it  joins  the  Tennessee  river  in  Loudon  county,  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  archeological  section  in  the  entire 
Appalachian  district. 

The  numerous  groups  of  mounds  and  other  ancient  Avorks  AA'hich  are 
found  along  the  valleys  of  the  principal  stream  and  its  tributaries, 
appear  to  be  intimately  related  to  one  another  and  are  so  evidently  the 
work  of  one  people  that  it  is  deemed  unwise  to  arrange  them  by  coun¬ 
ties  ;  moreover,  this  would  confuse  the  reader,  hence  it  is  thought  best 
to  vary  the  usual  rule  in  this  instsince  and  describe  the  groups  in  the 
order  in  which  they  follow  one  another,  commencing  Avith  the  one 
situated  nearest  the  point  where  the  riA’er  leaves  the  mountains, 
thence  moving  down  the  stream  to  its  junction  Avith  the  Holston.  In 
order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  relation  of  these  groups,  a 
map  of  the  area  embraced  is  given  in  PI.  xxv,  on  which  they  are 
located.  As  this  map  is  copied  from  one  made  by  the  geographical 
division  of  the  IT.  S.  Geological  Survey  from  l  ecent  surveys,  and  the 
groups  located  by  a  special  survey  made  under  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
for  this  pur])ose,  it  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  more  than  usually 
correct. 

The  riA'er,  after  Avinding  its  way  through  the  mountain  gorges,  enters 
a  beautiful  valley  about  half  a  mile  Avide  and  perfectly  IcA'el  to  the 
foot  of  the  ChilhoAvee  mountains,  to  Avhich  it  runs  parallel  for  several 
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inile.s.  The  first  bottom  as  we  descend  is  known  as  the  Hardin  farm. 
On  this  is  a  tumulus  now  named  the  Hardin  mound.  This  is  located 
north  of  the  river  about  5  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Abrahams  creek, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Tallassee  creek.  (5fo.  1,  PI.  xxv.) 
It  is  of  the  usual  conical  form,  measuring  120  feet  in  diameter  and 
7  feet  high.  In  this  was  a  single  adult  skeleton  near  the  center  at 
the  dei)th  of  2  feet,  lying  on  its  back,  head  east,  and  arms  spread 
out  as  indicated  at  a  in  Fig.  242.  Lying  at  the  right  hand  were  a 
stone  pipe  and  a  polished  celt;  at  the  left  hand,  a  stone  pipe  and 
nine  arrowheads;  at  the  feet,  a  large  pot  broken  in  i)ieces.  On  the 
skeleton,  chiefly  around  the  neck,  legs,  and  arms,  were  1,039  beads, 
mostly  shell;  384  of 
them  were  of  large 
size;  a  few  were 
fresh-water  pearls. 

The  bones  crumbled 
to  pieces  as  soon  as 
an  attempt  was  made 
to  remove  them.  No 
other  skeletons  or  in¬ 
dications  of  burial 
were  found;  but  at 
h,  6,  h,  b,  resting  on 
the  natural  surface 
of  the  ground,  were 
four  little  piles  of 
burnt  clay,  one  at 
each  of  the  points 
indicated,  forming  a 
square.  These  were 
rounded  at  the  base, 
running  to  a  sharp 
point  at  the  top;  di¬ 
ameter  at  the  base,  2  feet,  and  height  2  feet.  Some  coals  and  ashes 
were  about  each,  showing  that  the  burning  had  been  done  after  they 
were  placed  in  position.  There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  these  remains 
mark  the  site  of  the  old  Cherokee  town  Tallassee.  In  order  that  the 
reader  may  understand  the  reason  on  which  this  assumption  is  based, 
a  facsimile  of  Henry  Timberlake’s  map  made  in  1762  is  inserted  here. 
(PI.  XXVI.)  By  referring  to  this  as  we  proceed  in  our  description  of  the 
groups  along  the  Little  Tennessee  river,  the  reader  will  see  the  close 
correspondence  in  locality  of  the  Cherokee  towns  with  these  groups. 

THK  m’mukray  mounds. 

These  mounds,  four  in  number,  are  some  5  or  6  miles  lower  down  than 
the  preceding,  the  flrst,  as  we  descend,  being  on  the  south  side  of  the 


Fio.  242. — Diagram  of  the  Hardin  mound,  Blount  county,  Tennessee. 
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river,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Boyd  McMurray,  the  others  on  the  north  side, 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Samuel  McMurray.  (No.  2,  IM.  xxv.)  A  plat  of  the 
area,  showing-  the  relative  positions  of  these  mounds  is  given  in  P'ig.  243. 
The  direction  from  the  point  a  directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Abrahams 
creek,  to  mound  No.  1,  on  the  Boyd  McMurray  farm,  is  S.  86°  W.  and 
distance  l,4.j0  feet;  from  mound  No.  1,  to  the  point  b,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  N.  53 o  W.,  1,270  feet;  from  b  to  center  of  mound  No.  2  on 
the  Samuel  McMurray  farm,  N.  70°  W,,  745  feet;  from  No.  2  to  No.  3, 
N.  71)0  W.,  520  feet;  from  No.  3  to  No.  4,  N.  79°  W.,335  feet,  the  meas¬ 
urements  always  being  from  center  to  center.  Mound  No.  1  is  288  feet 
from  the  river  bank;  No.  2  is  173  feet;  No.  3  is  258  feet;  and  No.  4  is 
108  feet. 

Mound  1,  circidar  in  form,  4  feet  high,  and  with  an  average  diameter 
of  about  100  feet,  was  examined  by  cutting  a  broad  trench  through  the 
center  from  side  to  side  and  down  to  the  original  soil.  No  indications 
of  burial  were  observed  nor  was  anything  of  interest  found,  except  a 
large  tire-bed.  This  was  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground  exactly 


Fig.  243. — Plat  of  the  McMurray  mounds,  Blount  county,  Tennessee. 


at  the  center  of  the  mound.  It  consisted  of  a  layer  of  burnt  clay 
between  7  and  8  feet  in  diameter  and  from  4  to  C  inches  thick,  and  was 
covered  with  ashes;  encircling  the  margin  was  a  row  of  water- worn 
stones.  Over  this  bed  was  a  layer  of  clay  1  foot  in  thickness;  the 
remainder  of  the  mound  was  composed  of  dark  loam  like  the  surround¬ 
ing  soil. 

Mound  No.  2,  which  is  circular,  measured  110  feet  in  diameter  and  afew 
inches  less  than  5  feet  in  height.  In  excavating  this  a  trench  was  first 
run  in  from  the  south  side;  before  reaching  the  center  a  stone  grave 
or  cist  was  found  of  the  usual  box  shape.  This  contained  an  adult 
skeleton,  much  decompo.sed.  A  trench  was  then  carried  in  on  the  north 
side,  and  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  edge  was  another 
cist  of  the  same  character;  also  containing  a  single  skeleton.  At  the 
center,  lay  four  uninclosed  skeletons  in  an  extended  jiosition  on  the 
original  surface;  two  with  their  feet  toward  tlie  soutli,  the  other  two, 
whose  heads  were  nearly  touching  the  heads  of  this  pair,  having  their 
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feet  toward  the  nortli.  The  remainder  of  the  mound,  which  was  com¬ 
posed  throaghout  of  yellow  sand,  except  a  little  black  earth  about 
each  skeleton,  being  cleared  away,  live  other  uninclosed  skeletons  were 
unearthed,  which  were  found  in  the  positions  shown  in  Fig.  244.  A 
few  arrowheads,  two  polished  celts,  and  some  Hint  chips  were  found  at 
different  points  in  the  mound,  but  none  were  with  any  of  the  skeletons. 

It  was  learned  from  Mr. 
iMcMurray  that  mound 
Xo.  4  was  partially  ex- 
jdored  several  years  ago, 
and  that  several  stone 
graves,  such  as  tuose  in 
Xo.  2,  were  found  in  it. 

This  was  probably  by 
Rev.  E.  O.  Dunning,  on 
behalf  of  the  Peabody 
Museiim.  Similar  graves 
occur  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  held 
about  the  mounds,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  viciiuty  of 
Xo.  3;  the  side  stones  in 
many  cases  being  visi¬ 
ble  above  the  surface. 

These  are  indicated  by 
the  dotted  line  about  3 
on  the  plat  (Fig.  243).  Several  were  explored  but  nothing  found  in 
them,  except  decaying  skeletons. 

Mound  Xo.  3  stood  on  the  hrst  bottom,  in  a  beautiful  level  meadow, 
about  250  feet  from  the  river.  Its  form  was  an  ellipse,  measuring  150 
by  122  feet,  the  longer  axis  being  east  and  west;  height  12  feet,  but 
considerably  reduced  by  the  plow.  A  thorough  excavation  showed  its 
composition,  mode  of  construction,  and  contents  to  be  as  follows;  The 


Fiq.  245. — Scctiou  of  Mclliirray  luouiid,  Xo. 


to]»  portion,  to  the  depth  of  5  feet  (excej)!  a  circular  space  in  the  center), 
consi.sted  of  dark,  .sandy  soil,  mixed  with  pieces  of  broken  pottery,  flint 
chippings,  and  charcoal.  This  layer,  which  was  beneath  the  slight 
outer  covering  of  recent  vegetable  mold,  did  not  extend  down  the 
curve  of  the  mound  toward  the  base,  but  was  liori/.ontal  on  the  under 
.side,  as  shown  at  h,  Fig.  215,  which  repre.sents  a  .section  of  the  mound. 
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Immediately  below  this  was  a  horizontal  layer  of  ehareoal  (c  r),  4  to  0 
inches  thick,  extending  horizontally  over  nearly  the  entire  area  of  the 
mound  at  this  height,  exeejd  where  interrnpted  at  the  center  by  the 
conical  mass  {a  a).  The  coals  composing  this  layer  were  of  cane  and 
small  bonghs  and  very  closely  packed.  The  earth  next  under  it  was 
very  hard  for  a  depth  of  several  inches.  From  this  layer  (d  d)  down  to 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  the  mound  was  com])osed  of  dark  (“arth 
similar  to  that  in  the  upper  layer  {b  b),  and  in  this  part  were  buind  all 
the  skeletons  hereafter  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  No.  34,  Ex¬ 
tending  down  through  the  center  from  the  top  was  a  conical  mass  {a  a) 


8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  toi)  and  4  at  the  bottom,  composed  of  alternate 
layers  of  burnt  clay  and  ashes.  The  clay  layers  were  quite  hard  and 
slightly  dished,  and  some  of  them  a  foot  thick.  The  layers  of  ashes 
each  measured  4  or  5  inches.  As  these  beds  were  undoubtedly  burnt 
in  places  it  is  plain  they  were  made  as  the  mound  was  built  up.  Occa¬ 
sional  small  fire-beds  at  various  depths  in  the  entire  layer  {d  d)  bear  out 
this  opinion. 

In  Fig,  240,  which  is  a  horizontal  se(!tlon  or  plan  of  the  mound,  are 
shown  the  skeletons  in  their  -respective  positions.  All  these,  except 
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No.  34 — tLe  skeleton  of  a  cliild — were  below  the  chareoal  bed  (e  c)  (Fig. 
245)  and  7  or  8  feet  beloAv  the  top  of  the  mound.  The  area  oecui)ied  by 
them  was  eomparatively  small,  probably  not  more  than  one-rifth  oftliat 
covered  by  the  mound.  They  were  more  erowded,  and  more  nearly  on 
the  same  level  than  is  usual  in  a  mound  of  this  size.  In  some  cases 
they  lay  touching  one  another;  for  example,  Nos.  18  to  22  were  so 
close  together  that  Nos.  19,  20,  and  21  had  to  be  omitted  from  the  figure. 
They  were  lying  face  np  at  full  length,  with  arms  in  natural  position 
by  the  sides,  except  three  (Nos.  13, 15,  and  16),  whose  arms  were  turned 
back  so  as  to  bring  the  hands  to  the  head.  By  referring  to  the  figure 
it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  every  one  has  the  head  to  the  east;  five  be¬ 
ing  toward  the  south  and  two  or  three  toward  the  north.  There  were 
in  all  thirty-six,  only  eight  of  which  were  accompanied  by  any  relics 
worth  mentioning.  Every  pot  that  was  found  stood  near  the  head  of  a 
skeleton;  the  beads  and  ornamented  shells  Avere  about  the  neck  or  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  breast;  the  pipe,  stone  knife,  and  drilled  celt  Avere  all  at  the 
head  of  No.  22;  the  celts  and  discoidal  stones  were  generally  found 
about  the  bones  of  the  hands. 

By  reference  to  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  No.  32  lay  near  the 
central  shaft,  and  fully  as  deep  in  the  mound  as  any  other  skeleton; 
Avith  this  was  an  iron  chisel,  lying  on  the  breast;  the  beads  about  the 
neck  of  the  skeleton  were  so  placed  in  relation  to  the  chisel  (which 
Avas  perforated  at  one  end)  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  all  of  them  had 
been  suspended  on  one  cord. 

The  folloAAung  is  a  list  of  the  articles  obtained  from  this  mound: 

With  skeleton  No.  9,  one  pot  and  two  ornamented  shells. 

With  skeleton  No.  16,  one  pot,  one  ornamented  shell,  one  discoidal  stone,  and  heads. 

With  skeleton  No.  18,  two  pots. 

With  skeleton  No.  22,  one  pipe,  one  Hint  knife,  one  drilled  celt. 

With  skeleton  No.  26,  one  pipe  (steatite),  one  celt,  tAvo  discoidal  stones. 

With  skeleton  No.  27,  one  pipe  (ornamented),  two  colts,  one  chipped  Hint  imi)le- 
ment. 

With  skeleton  No.  32,  one  perforated  iron  chisel,  one  discoidal  stone,  and  heads. 

A  cemetery,  consisting  chiefly  of  stone  graves,  lies  immediately 
about  this  mound.  Twelve  of  these  were  ojtened  and  found  to  be  formed 
of  slabs  of  slate  stone,  arranged  in  the  usual  box-like  shape;  each  con¬ 
taining  a  single  skeleton.  The  remains  at  this  point  probably  mark 
the  locality  of  the  old  (Iherokee  town  Chilhowey,  not  shown  on  PI.  xxv. 

Proceeding  down  the  riA  er  to  the  mouth  of  Mulberry  creek  we  find 
here  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  indications  of  a  village  site.  These 
consist  of  fragments  of  lottery,  broken  stone  implements,  tire-beds,  etc. 
But  there  is  no  mound  here.  This  is  the  village  site  No.  3,  on  the  plat 
shown  in  PI.  xxv,  and  corresponds  with  “  Ilaltway-ToAvn”  of  Timber- 
lake’s  map.  (PI.  XXVI.) 

THK  I.ATIMOKK  (iHOUl>. 

INIoving  on  down  the  river,  the  next  group  reached  is  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Latimore,  on  the  south  bank,  immediately  above  the  mouth  of 
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Citiro  creek.  Tliis  is  the  u))})er  and  outlying  portion  of  tlie  group  num^ 
bered  4  in  IM.  xxv.  A  jdat  of  the  entire  group  is  given  in  Fig.  247, 
wliich  includes  the  I\rcSj)addin  mounds  just  below  the  creek.  To  show 
the  relation  of  the  two  groups  and  their  inmiediate  surroundings  it  may 
be  stated  that  this  group  consists  of  three  mounds  standing  on  the  level 
top  of  a  spur  Avhich  is  about  loO  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  lauds. 


Fio.  247. — Plat  of  Latimore  and  McS])addin  mounds  (Citico  group),  Monroe  county,  Tennessee. 

The  courses  and  distances  between  different  points  are  as  follows 
(Fig.  247) : 

From  a,  the  junction  of  Citico  creek  with  the  river,  to  h,  at  the  foot  of  the  spur, 
S.  10°  E.,  1,476  feet. 

From  h  to  mound  No.  1,  S.  38°  W.,  310  feet. 

From  mound  No.  1  to  mound  No.  2,  S.  45°  W.,  143  feet. 

From  mound  No.  2  to  mound  No.  3,  N.  10°  \V.,  108  feet. 

From  h  directly  to  the  river  hank,  310  feet. 

Meivsurements  between  the  mound.s  are  in  all  cases  from  center  to  center. 


Mound  No.  3  was  slightly  oval  in  form,  70  feet  in  diameter  and  a 
little  over  8  feet  high.  A  thorough  exploration  was  made,  bringing  to 
light  a  confu.sed  heap  of  human  bones  near  the  center,  at  a  depth  of 
from  2  to  3  feet.  In  this  hea]),  which  was  as  <‘ompact  as  it  could  well 
be  of  such  material,  were  eleven  skulls,  indicating  that  at  least  11 
skeletons  (for  the  flesh  must  have  been  off’  when  deposited)  had  been 
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biiri<‘d  here.  All  the  bones  were  so  much  decayed  that  only  one  skull 
could  be  saved,  bive  feet  larther  down,  near  the  original  surface  and 
immediately  under  this  pile  of  bones,  was  a  horizontal  layer,  or  rather 
door,  of  rough  river  stones,  but  no  traces  of  coal  or  ashes.  It  was 
circular,  with  a  diameter  of  20  feet.  (See  vertical  section  in  Fig.  248.) 

Mound  No.  3  was  90  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high.  It  as  well  as 
No.  1  were  composed  of  red  clay.  Two  skeletons  were  found  near  the 
center,  at  a  deptli  ot  less  than  2  feet.  Nothing  else  of  interest  was 
observed. 

THE  JUSPADDIN  .MOUNDS. 

This  section  of  the.  group,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  preceding, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is  on  tlie  farm  of  Mr.  T.  T.  McSpad- 
din,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Citico  creek.  It  consists  of  five  mounds, 
located  as  shown  in  Fig.  247,  bearings  and  distances  as  follows: 

From  c,  at  the  junction  of  the  creek  with  the  river,  to  d,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  N.  22^  W.,  444  feet. 

From  d  to  Mound  No.  4,  S.  63°  W.,  538  feet. 

From  Mound  No.  4  to  Mound  No.  5,  N.  68°  W.,  1,896  feet;  the  point  on  this  line 
where  it  crosses  the  rise  to  the  second  bottom  is  550  feet  from  No.  5. 

From  Mound  No.  5  to  the  point  in  the  gap  marked  e,  S.  24°  W.,  793  feet. 

From  e  to  Mound  No.  6,  S.  66°  W.,  724  feet. 

From  Mound  No.  6  to  Mound  No.  7,  N.  65°  W.,  215  feet. 

From  Mound  No.  7  to  Mound  No.  8,  S.  39°  W.,  1,270  feet. 

The  dotted  line  shows  the  old  channel  of  the  creek,  now  dry;  its 
nearest  point  to  Mound  No,  4,  is  208  feet;  from  the  same  mound  to  the 
nearest  point  on  Citico  creek  as  it 'now  runs,  is  480  feet.  The  second 

bottom  is  10  feet  higher  than  the  first.  The  siuir  and  hill,  which  seem 

to  have  been  cut  off  from  its  jioint  in  past  geological  time,  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  height.  Behind  these  is  an  area  of  level  land  on  which 
Mounds  No.  6,  7,  and  8  are  situated;  No.  8  is  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  others,  and  beyond  a  ravine.  The  distance  from  No.  4 
to  No,  8,  by  way  of  the  gap  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 

Mound  No.  4,  known  locally  as  “  Citico  mound,”  is  the  largest,  not 
only  of  this  group,  but  of  the  entire  section.  In  shape  it  resembles 
the  half  of  an  egg  divided  lengthwise,  being  broadest  and  highest 
nearer  one  end,  sloping  thence  by  regular,  somewhat  curved  lines.  The 
length  is  220  feet;  greatest  breadth,  184  feet;  greatest  height,  14  feet. 
It  may  possibly  have  been  fiat  on  top  originally,  but  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  this  can  be  had;  in  fact,  its  present  form  seems  to  be  that 
which  it  has  had  from  the  beginning,  so  fa;r  as  can  be  judged  from  an 
examination  of  its  structure.  As  is  shown  in  the  plat,  it  is  located 
on  the  first  bottom  of  the  Little  Tennessee,  and,  though  often  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water  in  times  of  flood,  was  never  known  to  be  covered. 
For  a  space  of  (5  or  7  acres  around  it  the  soil  is  strewn  witli  fragments 
of  pottery,  flint  chips,  broken  stones,  animal  bones,  charcoal,  and  other 
refuse.  (Ireat  numbers  of  shell  beads  have  been  ]>icked  up  here,  and 
human  skeletons  have  occasionally  been  plowed  up  or  Avashed  out  by 
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Iiifjli  wat(‘r.  There  is  a  good  view  of  the  valley  for  2  or  3  miles  down 
the  river  from  the  top  of  the  mound.  On  tlie  second  bottom,  (>00  yards 
northwest  of  this,  is  .Mound  No.  5,  somewhat  eircidar  in  form,  20  feet 
in  diameter,  and  2.^  feet  high.  Immediately  back  of  this  is  a  high 
ridge  terminating  in  a  cliff  almost  perpendicular  on  the  side  fa(!ing  the 
creek. 

The  other  mounds,  Nos.  0,  7,  and  8,  are  on  a  high  level  back  of  the 
ridge.  There  is  a  deej)  gap,  about  00  yards  wide,  through  this  ridge 
directly  between  Nos.  5  and  0,  thus  attbrding  an  easy  passageway  from 
one  grou])  to  the  other. 

The  lirst  of  this  group  explored  was  No.  0,  which  is  circular  in  form, 
about  80  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high,  and  composed  entirely  of  red 
clay.  The  plow  had  thrown  out  1  skeleton  and  ])enetrated  to  2  others, 
which  were  found  near  the  surface,  but  so  badly  decayed  that  no  part 
of  tbem  could  be  preserved. 

No.  5  was  also  composed  of  red  clay,  but  no  sign  of  burial  was 
observed,  nor  were  coals,  ashes,  or  anything  else  of  interest  found  in  it. 

The  large  mound.  No.  4,  was  thoroughly  overhauled  to  the  base.  At 
the  highest  point,  0  inches  below  the  surface,  was  a  bed  of  burned  clay, 
circular  in  form,  about  G  feet  in  diameter  and  1  foot  thick,  and  burned 
so  hard  as  to  be  very  difficult  to  break  up.  First,  three  trenches  were 


Fig"  249. — Vortical  section  of  the  Citico  iiioiiud  (McSiiaddin,  No.  4). 


rnn  in  from  the  margin  of  the  mound  from  the  north,  south,  and  west 
sides  intersecting  at  this  clay  bed.  In  cutting  these,  quite  a  number 
of  skeletons  were  unearthed,  some  within  2  feet  of  the  surface,  others  at 
a  dejith  of  9  feet,  at  which  depth  a  bed  of  yellow  sand,  slightly  mixed 
with  clay  and  firmly  packed,  was  reached;  this  lay  on  the  original  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  and  extended  over  the  whole  area  covered  by  the 
mound.  No  skeletons  were  found  in  this  lower  layer  or  under  it.  By 
cutting  the  trenches  in  the  way  described  the  clay  bed  was  left  un¬ 
broken  until  its  extent  and  relation  to  what  lay  around  it  had  been 
ascertained.  It  was  then  found  that,  instead  of  there  being  a  single 
clay  bed,  this  was  the  top  one  of  a  series  of  five.  The  one  in  (luestiou 
was  level;  the  others  were  saucer  shaped,  as  shown  at  a  a,  Fig.  249, 
each  extending  upward  and  outward  to  the  slope  of  the  mound,  each 
succeeding  one  larger  than  the  one  above  it,  the  lowest  measuring  12 
feet  in  diameter.  Alternating  with  them  were  layers  of  ashes;  each 
resting  on  its  corresponding  layer  of  clay.  About  3^  feet  below  these 
was  auother  layer  of  red  clay  (/>  b)  burned  very  hard,  circular  in  out¬ 
line,  saucer  .shaped,  and  3  inches  thick.  This  did  not  run  out  to  the 
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inarjiin,  though  its  diainetov  was  about  liO  fuet.  Skeletons  wen*  found 
both  above  aud  below  it,  and  some  rest  directly  upon  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  mound  was  then  removed,  the  result  being  that 
91  skeletons  were  unearthed  from  the  respective  positions  shown  in 
Fig.  250,  which  is  a  plat  of  the  mound  showing  the  plan  of  burials. 
As  Avill  be  seen  from  this  figure,  nearly  all  of  the  skeletons  were 
stretched  out  at  full  length  without  regard  to  direction.  None  of 
these  were  inclosed,  but  the  earth  on  which  each  rested  was  very 
hard  to  the  depth  of  1  or  3  inches,  and  those  lying  on  the  clay  bed,  h  />, 
had  more  or  less  coal  and  ashes  about  them.  Traces  of  rotten  wood 
were  found  immediately  over  some  of  them,  and  with  one  (No.  52)  Avas 
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a  piece  of  solid  pine  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  This  Avas  at  a  depth  of 
5i  feet.  Most  of  the  articles  found  Avere  lying  close  by  the  skeletons. 
The  bones  Avere  so  much  decayed  that  but  feAv  whole  skulls  could  be 
obtained. 

The  following  list  shows  the  depth  and  position  of  most  of  the  skele 
tons  and  the  articles  found  A\dth  them: 

No.  4,  depth  4^  feet,  face  downward;  2  broken  j>ots. 

No.  5,  depth  feet,  faceup;  1  broken  pot. 

No.  6,  depth  5  feet,  face  down  ;  1  broken  pot. 

No.  9,  depth  84^  feet,  faceup;  1  broken  pot. 

No.  10,  depth  SJ-  feet,  face  up;  2  broken  pots. 

No.  13,  depth  7  feet,  face  up ;  1  broken  pot. 
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No.  Ifi,  7 J  feet,  face  up,  with  liaiul.s  resting  on  tlie  breast  and  elliows  thrust 

outwanl.  I?y  this  skeleton  lay  1  jiolished  discoidal  stone,  1  stone  i)ij)e,  1 
broken  pot,  1  rough  discoidal  stone,  and  1  engraved  slndl  mask.  Tim  skull 
was  preserved. 

No.  17,  dei)th  3^^  feet,  facenii;  1  l>roken  pot. 

No.  18,  in  a  sitting  iiosture;  liy  it  2  i)olish(‘d  celts,  5  arrowhe.ads,  and  some  flint 
nodules. 

No.  21,  depth  4  feet,  foce  up,  arms  extended,  1  nnhroken  jiot.  and  1  i>olished  celt. 

No.  22,  depth  31  feet,  faceui);  1  ptdished  celt. 

No.  23,  legs  doubled  up,  but  lying  on  its  back. 

No.  24,  hands  folded  on  the  breast. 

No.  25,  squatting  posture,  with  feet  doubled  under  the  body. 

No.  26,  dei)th  7^  feet,  face  up ;  1  pot  and  2  poli.shed  celts. 

No.  31,  depth  34  feet,  face  up;  1  broken  pot  and  1  polished  celt. 

No.  .3.3,  depth  5^  feet,  face  up;  by  it  1  polished  celt  and  1  engraved  shell.  The  skull 
was  saved. 

No.34,  depth  6  feet,  sitting  posture;  by  it  2  broken  pots,  1  luecly  polished  stone 
chisel,  1  discoidal  .stone,  and  1  stone  gorget. 

No.  3.5,  depth  8  feet,  face  up ;  2  polished  celts ;  skull  preserved. 

No.  39,  depth  4  feet,  face  up;  1  polished  celt. 

No.  41, 1  engraved  shell. 

No.  44,  depth  8  feet,  face  up ;  4  polished  celts. 


Fig.  251. — Mocc.'isin-shaped  pot,  Citico 
iiiouikI. 


Fio.  252.— Copper  rattle  or  hawk’s 
hell,  Citi<’0  iiiouml. 


No.  46,  depth  4J  feet,  face  nj) ;  1  discoidal  stone  .and  1  broken  pot 

No.  51,  dej)th  4^  feet,  face  up;  1  broken  pot. 

No.  55,  depth  3^  feet,  face  nj);  1  poli.shed  celt. 

No.  57,  depth  6^  feet,  face  up.  ‘  By  this  were  1  bowl,  1  shell  mask,  2  shell  ])ins,  2  bone 
awls  or  punches,  and  a  number  of  shell  beads. 

No.  58,  depth  5 J  feet,  face  up ;  .3  bone  implements. 

No.  ,59,  depth  7^  feet,  face  up.  With  this  W'ere  2  shell  gorgets,  1  broken  engraved 
shell,  1  shell  ornament,  1  shell  ])in,  1  bear’s  tooth,  and  1  discoidal  stone. 

No.  62,  depth  5  feet,  face  up.  With  it  a  lump  of  red  ])aint,  a  lot  of  shell  be.ads,  4 
shell  pins,  1  bear’s  tooth,  1  discoidal  stone,  and  1  ornamented  pot. 

No.  63,  depth  7  feet,  face  up.  By  it  1  broken  vessel  with  image  head. 

No.  66,  depth  3^  feet,  face  up.  This  was  the  skeleton  of  a  child,  and  with  it  were 
found  1  moccasin-shaped  i)ot  (shown  in  Fig.  251),  4  copper  sleigh-bells  or 
rattles,  1  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  252,  and  a  lot  of  shell  beads.  This  was 
burical  toward  the  side  of  the  mound. 

No.  68,  dej)th  8^  feet,  tace  up.  By  this  lay  3  shell  jdns  and  1  ornamente<l  pot. 

No.  71,  depth  64  feet,  face  uj).  With  it  -were  4  shell  pins,  a  lot  of  shell  beads,  a 
lump  of  red  paint,  and  1  ornamented  bowl. 

No.  <9,  depth  5  feet,  face  up.  Skeleton  of  a  <‘hlld.  With  it  1  shell  mask  or  gorget, 
1  engraved  shell,  a  lot  of  shell  beads,  2  slndl  ])ins,  and  a  luiu]),  ajiparently 
of  lime  mortar. 
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No.  81,  (leptli  8  feet,  face  np.  Witli  it  2  perfect  oruaiiiented  pots,  2  shell  ])ins,  a  lot 
of  shell  beachs,  and  a  lump  of  red  paint. 

No.  89,  depth  4^  feet,  face  up.  Skeleton  of  a  child.  With  it  1  ]iot,  1  engraved  shell 
gorget,  1.8  shell  pins,  1  plain  shell  gorget,  and  81(5  shell  lieads. 

No.  90,  depth  2^  feet,  face  up.  With  it  the  bone  needle  shown  in  Fig.  253. 


Mound  No.  <9.- -This  was  almost  perfectly  circular,  55  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  between  S  and  9  feet  high.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  red 
clay,  and  contained  nothing  but  two  skeletons,  which  lay  at  full  length, 
side  by  side,  on  the  original  soil  at  the  center  of  the  mound. 

The  two  clusters  just  described -^the  Latimore  and  MeSpaddin 
mounds — form  the  group  marked  4  on  PI.  xxv,  and  correspond  in  loca¬ 
tion  with  the  Cherokee  town  Settacoo  of  Timberlake’s  map  (PI.  xxvi). 


THE  BACON  AND  M’GKE  MOUNDS. 


About  4  miles  below  the  group  last  described,  and  a  short  distance 
from  the  little  town 
of  Mountain ville,  are 
two  mounds;  one  on 
the  north  side  of  the 
river,  on  the  land  of 
J.  L.  Bacon,  the  other 
on  the  south  side, 
nearly  opposite,  on 
the  land  of  Mrs.  Ann 
McGee.  These  be¬ 
long  to  the  groux) 
marked  5  on  PI.  xxv. 

A  i)lal-  of  the  area  on 
which  they  are  sit¬ 
uated  is  given  in  Fig. 

254.  As  will  be  seen 
from  this,  thenarrow 
valley  is  bounded  on 
both  sides,  at  this 
lioint,  by  high  ridges. 

The  courses  and  dis¬ 
tances  between  the  imiiits  indicated  on  the  plat  are  as  follows: 


Fig.  254. 


■Plat  of  the  Bacon  and  WcGee  mounds,  Blount  and  Monroe 
counties,  Tennessee. 


From  a,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  bluff  eome.s  to  tlie  stream,  to  h, 
also  on  the  north  bank.  S.  40°  W.  840  feet. 

From  h  to  mound  No.  1,  N.  15°  W.  428  feet.  " 

From  h  1o  c,  a  i)oLnt  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  S.  82°  \1 .  700  feet. 

Fron;  n  to  d,  a  ))oint  on  tlie  south  bank,  due  south  .about  3;)0  feet. 

From  d  to  mound  No.  2  on  the  McGee  farm,  R.  12°  W.  68.5  feet. 
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Mound  Xo.  2  {on  Mc(See  farm). — This  iiumiid,  wliicli  is  iiii  «*llipse  70 
by  a;-)  feet  in  its  two  diaiueters  and  about  d  feet  Idgli,  Avas  coni])osed 
tlirougliont  of  red  clay,  wliieli  must  have  been  brought  not  less  tlian 
half  a  mile,  this  being  the  distanee  to  the  nearest  point  at  whieh  it 
eould  have  been  obtained.  The  soil  of  the  surrounding  area  is  a  rieh 
dark  loam,  the  subsoil  sandy. 

The  whole  mound  was  remov<“d,  Avith  the  result  indicated  in  Fijr. 

Thirteen  Avhole  skeletons  AA'ere  di.scoA'ered  in  the  positions  shoAvn, 
generally  Avith  their  heads  AA'estAvard,  all  lying  on  their  backs,  and  all, 
except  Xo.  1,  Avith  their  arms  by  their  sides;  Xo.  1  had  them  extended 
right  and  left. 

At  c  lay  tAvelA’C  skulls  on  the  same  level,  3  feet  beloAA'  the  surface 
ot  the  mound,  touching  each  other,  A\dth  no  other  bones  in  connection 


Fig.  255. — Plan  of  burialH  in  McGee  mound,  Xo.  2. 

Avith  or  immediately  about  them.  At  0,  a  little  Avest  of  the  center, 
and  resting  on  the  original  surface,  Avas  a  rough  Avail,  about  2  feet 
high,  built  of  .slate  stones;  circular  in  form,  inclosing  a  space  about  9 
feet  in  diameter.  The  dirt  in.side  being  cleared  aAvay,  twelve  skulls 
and  a  large  number  of  long  and  other  bones  Avere  discovered.  Eleven 
ot  the  .skulls  AA'ere  lying  close  together  on  one  side,  as  shoAAUi  in  the 
figure,  the  other  lying  alone  on  the  opjm.site  side,  but  each  entirely 
disconnected  from  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  to  AA'hich  it  belonged. 
The  other  bones  Avere  much  broken  and  mingled  together  in  a  promis¬ 
cuous  mass.  West  ot  the  Avail  and  near  the  AA'cst  end  of  the  mound 
Avere  five  more  skulls  lying  together,  and  amid  other  bones,  marked  a 
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in  tlie  figure.  Tlie  bottom  of  tlie  iuclosure,  which  coiTespoiidetl  with 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  was  covered  for  an  incli  or  two  with 
coals  and  ashes,  on  which  the  skulls  and  other  l)ones  rested.  But 
neither  coal  nor  ashes  were  found  outside  of  the  wall.  All  the  skeletons 
and  other  remains  outside  of  the  wall  lay  a  foot  or  more  above  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  following  articles  were  obtained  from  this  mound :  With  skeleton 
No.  4,  1  ornamented  pot;  with  No.  1,  1  polished  stone  ornament,  1 
stone  pipe,  7  arrowheads,  a  small  lot  of  copper  beads,  1  shell  gorget, 
2  pei'forated  shells,  and  the  fragment  of  a  bone  implement.  The  skulls 
of  Nos.  1  and  7  were  saved. 

As  there  are  evidem-es  about  the  McGee  mound,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  of  a  somewhat  extensive  ancient  village,  and  the  locality  cor¬ 
responds  exactly  with  the  site  of  Ohote,  the  ‘‘metropolis”  and  sacred 


Fici.  256. — Plat  of  the  Toco  mounds,  Monroe  county,  Tennessee. 

town  of  the  Overhill  Oherokees,  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the 
remains  found  here  pertain  to  that  town.  Mound  No.  1,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  is  near  the  point  where  Timberlake  locates  an  old  fort 
built  by  Virginians.  It  was  not  examined. 

The  mound  and  village  site  marked  No.  0  on  PI.  xxv,  immediately 
below  the  preceding,  are  at  the  point  Avhere  Timberlake  locates  the  lit¬ 
tle  town  Tennessee,  which  gives  a  name  to  a  great  river  and  an  impor¬ 
tant  state  of  the  Union. 

THK  TOCO  MOlIND.S. 

•  Continuing  our  course  down  the  Little  Tennessee,  we  come  next  to 
the  Toco  mounds,  partly  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  .1.  L.  .lohnson  and  Mr.  Cal¬ 
laway,  south  of  the  river  and  just  above  the  mouth  of  Toco  creek  and 
partly  below  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  These  mounds  are  arranged  in 
two  groups,  one  cmusisting  of  live  mounds,  situated  above  Toco  creek, 
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iuid  tlie  otlier  consistin<4-of  tliree  mounds,  situated  some  distance  below 
it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  L'od,  wliich  indicates  the  respective  ])ositions  of  the 
works.  Tlie  upi)er  one  of  these  groups  is  tlie  same  as  No.  7  on  IM.  xxv, 
and  corresponds  with  Toqua  on  Timbcrlake’s  map  (FI.  xxvi).  Tlie 
lower  group  is  No.  S  of  FI.  xxv  and  corresponds  with  Tommotley  of 
Timberlake’s  map  (FI.  xxvi). 

Itoiu  a,  .a  point  on  the  sontli  hank  of  the  river  opjjosite  the  extreme  ni)per  point 
of  f'allaway  island,  to  h,  a  point  on  the  south  hank  direetly  north  of  mound  Nr).  1 
is  N.  60^^  \V.,  1,470  feet. 

From  b  to  mound  No.  1,  known  as  the  “  Big  Toco  mound,”  S.,  .310  feet. 

From  mound  No.  1  to  Mound  No.  2,  known  as  the  “  Callaway  mound  ”  S  40^’  I’ 
.320  feet.  )  .  .., 

From  mound  No.  1  to  the  three  small  mounds,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  which  are  now 
nearly  ohliterated,  S.  76° W.,  about  800  feet. 

From  the  Callaway  mound  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  S.,  600  feet. 

I  rom  the  point  b  to  the  mouth  of  Toco  creek,  about  600  yartls. 

The  north  side  of  the  river  is  bordered  by  high  bluffs  tliroughout  the 
area  shown  by  the  diagram.  No,  G  is  a  small  mound  on  the  top  of  a 
bluff’ opposite  the  mouth  of  Toco  creek. 

From  the  mouth  of  Toco  creek  to  the  mouth  of  .Swamp  creek,  along  the  bank  of 
the  river,  1,050  feet. 

From  e,  at  the  mouth  of  Swamp  creek,  to  mound  No.  9,  S.  48°  W.,  850  leet. 

From  mound  No.  9  to  mound  No.  8,  N.  65°  W.,  620  feet. 

From  mound  No.  8  to  mound  No.  7,  S.  30°  W.,  327  feet. 


At  mound  No.  0  the  swamp  is  about  2.’)()  feet  wide  and  so  wet  that 
the  mound  is  often  surrounded  by  water. 

Mound  No.  1,  Avhich  is  known  locally  as  the  “  Big  Toco  mound,’’ is 
an  oval,  ld4  by  138  feet,  the  longer  axis  being  east  and  west.  Height 
at  west  end,  24  feet;  at  east  end,  18  feet;  top  flat,  but  sloped  toivard 
the  east,  the  descent  at  this  end  being  much  more  gradual  than  at  the 
other.  Ihe  length  of  the  flattened  to])  was  94  feet;  greatest  br(*adth, 
78  fe(‘t.  The  north,  west,  and  soutli  slopes  are  very  steep. 

The  elevation  as  seen  from  the  .south  is  shown  in  Fig.  257. 

This  mound  was  built  chiefly  of  the  dark  sandy  .soil  around  it,  which 
continued  uniform  to  the  depth  of  9  feet.  Ih're  a  layer  of  hard  j’ellow 
earth  was  encountered,  which  continued  to  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground.  Ivunning  through  this  upper  layer  of  dark  sandy  soil  were 
numerous  streaks  or  thin  layers  of  yellow  .sand  and  also  of  burnt  clay, 
the  latter  a(u*ompani(*d  by  coals  and  ashes.  These  layers  w(*r(*/  found 
Irom  w  ithin  2  feet  ot  the  top  down  to  the  depth  of  9  feet.  It  was 
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noticeable  that  many  of  the  skeletons,  all  of  which  were  discovered  in 
this  upper  layer,  thongli  iinniediately  surrounded  by  loose  earth,  had 
directly  over  them  a  layer  of  thin  burnt  clay,  usually  broken  up. 

A  little  northwest  of  the  center  of  the  mound,  at  the  depth  of  2  feet, 
commenced  a  series  of  heai'ths  or  fire-beds  of  burnt  clay,  with  layers 
of  ashes  between  them,  placed  one  below  another,  much  like  those 
found  in  the  large  Citico  mound  heretofore  described.  These  alternate 


beds  continued  down  to.the  depth  of  G  feet,  increasing  in  diameter. 
There  were  no  skeletons  in  this  series  of  fire-beds.  (See  «,  Fig.  257.) 

In  several  of  the  other  layers  of  burnt  clay  (not  the  central  series) 
were  the  remains  of  burnt  stakes  which  had  been  driven  into  the  siir- 
face  of  the  mound  when  at  these  respective  heights  and  the  top  por¬ 
tion  burnt  off,  leaving  unburnt  the  part  in  the  earth.  In  some  cases 
these  had  rotted  out,  leaving  only  the  impressions  of  the  wood  and  bark  j 
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in  otliers,  wliero  i)artially  chaired,  the  reniains  were  distinct.  Some  of 
these  were  ob.served  within  3  feet  of  the  surface;  others  at  tlu‘  depth  of 
0  feet,  and  at  intermediate  depths.  There  was  always  around  the  placi*. 
where  these  had  stood  a  bed  of  coals  and  a.shes,  and  in  some  of  them 
pieces  of  charred  human  bones. 

Fifty-seven  skeletons  were  discovered  in  this  mound,  the  rcdative 
positions  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig,  2o8.  None  were  nearer  the  top 
than  4  feet,  and  none,  except  Xo,  49,  at  a  greater  depth  than  7  feet; 
all,  except  No.s.  29  and  49,  lay  in  a  horizontal  ])o.sition,  with  heads  in 
various  directions,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 


I’lG.  259. — Bone  imi>lemcnt,  Big  Toco  iiioimd. 

t^uite  a  number  of  clay  vessels  were  di.scovered,  mostly  pots,  which 
hiid  crumbled  to  pieces;  some  of  them  seemed  to  be  perfect  while  in 
position,  but  were  so  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  that  they  fell  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  them.  Nevertheless 
cari'fnlly  around  and  heating  those  which  a[)peared  whole 
a  few  wei’e  saved  unbroken.  ]\Iost  of  the  celts  Avere  near  the  heads 
of  the  skeletons.  Sometimes,  Avhere  two  heads  Avere  close  together,  the 
celt  or  celts  Avere  placed  uiidAvay  betAveen  them,  either  intentionally  or 


Fit!.  260. — Boiie  iuiiileiiifiit,  Big  Toco  inouiitl. 

accidentally,  in  Avhich  case  it  Avas  impossible  to  decide  Avhich  skeleton 
they  Avere  buried  Avith. 

In  every  case  Avhere  a  Jar  or  other  clay  ves.sel  sicconipiinied  a  skel¬ 
eton  it  Avas  near  the  head,  either  by  the  side  of  the  skull  or  back  of  it. 
In  most  instances  AA’here  beads  Avere  found  they  Avere  about  the  neck 
and  breast. 

By  reference  to  Fig.  258  the  reader  Avill  observe  that  skeleton  4!)  is 
near  the  center  of  the  mound ;  that  immediately  around  it  are  eight  other 
skeletons  (Nos.  13,  14,  15, 40,45,40,47,  and  48),  Avith  their  heads  turned 
nearly  or  directly  toAATird  it.  About  the  head  of  13  AA'ere  the  folloAving 
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specimens:  A  polislied  celt;  :i  small  discoidal  stone;  three  bone  imple¬ 
ments,  one  of  ^yhich  is  shown  in  Fig.  Ho!),  the  other  two  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  2()0;  a.  stone  pipe  (Fig.  HGl),  shaped  much  like  those  in 


Fig.  261. — Stone  pipe,  Big  Tooo  mound. 


Fig.  262.— Onmmented  sliell,  Big  Toi  o  mound. 


use  at  the  present  day,  and  bearing  evidence  of  long  usage;  and  the 
ornamented  shell  shown  in  Fig.  262.  With  (Mo.  49,  chiedy  about  the 
head,  were  the  following  articles :  Three  polished  celts ;  the  stone  imple- 


Fio.  263. — Stone  implement,  Big  Tooo  mound. 


meut  shown  in  Fig.  263,  finely  imlished;  a  small  water  bottle;  a  large 
spearhead;  a  soapstone  pipe  (the  bowl  and  handle  had  been  made  in 
one  piece,  but  the  stem  in  this  case  was  broken  off  and  the  end  ground 
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to  iidinit  ii  c.aiie  st(‘m) ;  the  pot  shown  in  Fij;.  2(;4;  an  cnoiinoiis  sliell 
mask,  tlie  largest,  lierhaps,  ever  found  in  a  mound;  two  small  orna¬ 
mented  shells;  twenty-nijie  bone  punches  or  needles,  similar  to  that 
represented  in  Fig.  25.'};  thirty-six  arrowheads,  and  some  very  large 
shell  beads.  The  bone  implements  were  found  by  the  riglit  hand,  which 
lay  close  to  the  right  thigh  bone;  the  rest  of  the  articles  W(*re  about 
the  head,  except  the  shell  beads,  which  ai)pearto  have  been  around  the 
body, about  the  hips;  they  were  in  two  rows  close  side  by  side. 


Articles  found  by  the  other  skeletons  were  as  follows: 

Skeleton  4,  two  polished  celts  and  one  discoidal  stone. 

Skeleton  5,  one  polished  celt. 

Skeleton  8,  one  polished  celt,  one  soapstone  pil)e,  one  ornamented  shell,  and  one  pot. 
Skeleton  9,  two  iiolished  celts. 

Skeleton  17,  one  polished  celt. 

Skeleton  18,  two  polished  celts,  one  stone  pii)e,  two  pots,  two  engraved  shells  and 
one  shell-ornament,  and  a  number  of  shell  heads. 

Skeleton  22,  two  polished  celts. 

Skeleton  24,  one  polished  celt. 

Skeleton  26,  two  2'olished  celts,  three  discoidal  stones. 

Skeleton  27,  one  polished  celt. 

Skeleton  28,  two  iiolished  celts,  one  jjot. 

Skeleton  31,  two  jiolished  celts. 

Skeleton  33,  two  polished  celts,  two  pots,  one  engraved  shell,  three  shell  ornaments, 
and  a  nnnihcr  of  shell  beads. 

Skeleton  34,  three  polished  celts. 

Skeleton  36,  one  discoidal  stone. 

Skeleton  37,  one  polished  celt,  one  stone  pipe,  one  engraved  shell. 

Skeleton  41,  onei)oli8hed  celt,  one  stone  pipe,  one  pot,  one  engraved  shell,  one  shell 
om.ament. 

Skeleton  51,  one  ornamented  shell,  one  Hint  imj>lement,  a  nu'mber  of  shell  beads. 
Skeleton  52,  one  ornamented  shell,  one  shell  mask,  one  shell  gorget. 

Skeleton  No.  29  was  buried  in  a  i)erpendicular  position,  liead  down¬ 
ward,  and  rock  piled  on  the  feet,  as  shown  in  Fig.  258.  The  top  of  the 
head  rested  on  the  hard  stratum  at  the  dwpth  of  9  feet  from  the  top  of 
the  mound. 
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TIIK  CALLAWAY  MOl'NI). 

Mound  Ko.  2,  known  as  the  Callaway  monad,  stands  on  the  lev'el 
bottom,  is  conical  in  form,  93  feet  in  diameter,  and  (>  feet  high.  The 
soil  of  8  or  10  acres  around  this  and  the  Big  Toco  mound  is  very  black. 
This  seems  due  to  a  large  intermixture  of  charcoal.  Indeed,  it  seems 
almost  imiiossible  to  step  without  treading  on  coals,  fragments  of 


Fig.  265. — Vertical  section  of  Callaway  mound,  Monroe  connty. 

pottery,  broken  arrow-heads,  shells,  and  dint  chips.  About  half  way 
between  the  mound  and  the  river,  the  ground  rises  about  2  feet  above 
the  usual  level,  and  then  breaks  off  abruptly  toward  the  river.  On 
this  little  elevation,  for  a  space  of  oO  or  (JO  feet  in  diameter,  is  a  bed 
of  burnt  clay,  the  top 
portion  broken  up  by  X 

the  plow.  It  is  much 
harder  a  foot  or  two 
under  the  surface  than 
it  is  on  top. 

Possibly  it  was  here 
the  people  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  were  accustomed 
to  burn  their  iiottery. 

The  mound  was  found 
to  be  composed  of  loose, 
dark,  sandy  soil,  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  around  it.  ' 

Lying  on  the  surface  or 
top,  immediately  under 
the  grass,  were  frag¬ 
ments  of  human  bones, 
such  as  ])ieces  of  the 
arm  and  leg  bones, 

])ieces  of  the  skull,  jaw 
bones,teeth,etc.  These 

,  .  ,  1  ,  ,  .  Fig.  200. — Diagram  of  Callaway  mound,  Monroe  county,  Tennessoc. 

had  doubtless  been 

brought  up  by  the  plow,  as  the  mound  had  been  cultivated  for  fifty 
years,  and  was  considerably  worn  down.  In  the  central  portion,  at 
the  depth  of  about  18  inches,  was  a  level  bed  of  burnt  clay  and  coals 
(I,  Fig.  2().')),  which  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  mound  looking 
north  (2  indicates  the  ])Osition  of  the  skeletons  at  the  bottom).  This 
varied  from  2  to  3,  or  more,  inches  in  thickness,  and  covered  an  area  of 
about  18  by  20  feet. 
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Fourteen  skeletons  were  diseov'ered  in  this  inonnd,  all  lyiiif?  extended 
in  a  horizontal  position,  hut  with  their  heads  in  different  directions,  as 
shown  in  Fig,  200,  Some  of  the  burials  took  place  subsecpient  to  the 
formation  of  the  lire  bed,  as  a  few  of  the  skeletons  were  above  it  or 
resting  on  it,  jS’os,  1  and  2  were  lying  face  nj),  heads  southwest,  at  a 
depth  of  IS  inche,s,  Xo,  3  lay  with  the  ht^id  to  the  northwest,  about 
20  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  mound;  about  the  wrists  and  hands' 

were  some  small  shell  beads, 
but  none  about  the  neck, 
where  they  are  usually  found, 
Xo,  4  was  lying  on  its  back, 
head  to  the  south;  Xo,  o  with 
the  head  to  the  southwest, 
Xo,  G  was  about  the  center 
of  the  mound  and  atthe  depth 
of  3  feet,  head  northeast.  It 
was  much  better  jueserved 
than  those  nearer  the  top, 
A  few  small  shell  beads  were 
lying  about  the  neck  and 
breast,  Xo,  7  was  lying  face 
up,  head  northeast,  left  hand 
by  the  side,  but  the  right 
arm  bent  upward  so  as  to 
bring  the  hand  above  the 
head.  By  this  hand  was  the 
water  vessel  shown  in  Figs, 
267  and  26S,  made  to  repre¬ 
sent  an  owl.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  specimen  is  found  in 
the  feather  marks  which  or¬ 
nament  the  back  or  portion 
representing  the  wings.  The 
markings,  instead  of  being 
like  those  on  the  ZuFii  or  Pu¬ 
eblo  pottery — although  the 
vessel  is  precisely  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  made  by  the  Pueblo 
tribes — are  of  the  strictly 

F.«.  >6T.-Waterv.«sel.  Callaway  mound.  Mexicail  tyi>e,  ThiSVCSSel 

was  close  to  the  skull,  and 
almost  touching  the  right  hand.  At  each  side  of  the  head  was  a  large 
sea  shell  {Busycon  perversum),  one  of  them  18  inches  long,  the  circum- 
terence  at  the  widest  part  22  inches.  About  the  neck  and  breast  were 
several  hundred  shell  beads.  Skeleton  Xo,  8  was  lying  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition  and  about  the  same  depth  as  Xo,  7,  Xear  the  right  hand  were 
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five  somewhat  sinf;nlar  arrow  i»oiiits  or  drills,  some  of  wliie.li  are  a])par- 
ently  uufinished.  No.  1),  somewhat  isolated,  lay  north  of  those  last  men¬ 
tioned,  with  head  directly  east;  depth  from  the  surface,  3  feet.  Near 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  first  pit,  a  stone  wall,  or  rather  a  row  of 
stone  slabs  set  on  edge,  was  encountered,  which  further  investigation 
and  a  thorough  removal  of  the  dirt  showed  to  be  an  oval  vault  (see 
Fig.  2(50)  10  feet  long  and  8  feet  broad.  This  wall,  com])osed  of  slabs 
of  slate  rock  set  on  edge', 

Avas  about  1  foot  high,  the 
top  at  the  highest  point  3 
feet  below  thg  to[)  of  the 
nioxind.  The  bottom  was 
eomidetely  covered  with  a 
layer  of  slate  slabs,  as 
closely  fitted  together  as 
the  unworked  edges  would 
admit  of.  Besting  on  this 
floor  were  four  skeletons, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2(5(5  (Nos. 

10, 11, 12,  and  13),  the  heads 
north  and  northeavst.  With 
skeleton  No.  11  Avere  some 
friigments  of  eopper-stai  ned 
wood  and  some  piecres  of 
mica.  Skeleton  No.  14,  out 
side  of  the  vault,  lay  AA*ith 
the  head  northeast. 

Mounds  7,  8,  and  0  really 
form  a  separate  group  and 
probably,  as  aboA^e  stated, 
mark  the  site  of  a  village 
distinct  from  the  one  on  the 
east  of  Toco  creek.  Nos.  7 
and  8  are  on  a  terrace  some 
25  feet  aboAm  the  water 
level,  but  No.  0,  as  before 
remarked,  is  in  a  swale 
drained  by  the  little  riAuilet 
knoAvn  as  SAvamp  creek. 

.  ,,  ,,  •  Fiii.  268.— AA'att^r  vessel,  Callaway  motiud. 

All  are  of  small  size. 

Nos.  7  and  8  consisted  chiefly  of  yelloAvush  sandy  soil  from  the  ad¬ 
jacent  surface;  for  the  first  2  feet  from  the  toi)  this  Avas  packed  so  hard 
as  to  require  the  use  of  ajiick.  In  No.  8,  at  a  depth  of  2^  feet,  lay  the 
skeleton  of  a  child  in  the  last  stage  of  decay;  about  the  head  Avere 
several  shell  beads.  Mound  No.  1),  similar  in  construction,  contained 
four  skeletons  lying  at  a  depth  of  5.1  feet,  and  very  nearly  in  the  center 
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of  the  11101111(1.  With  tlu'in  was  a  largo,  discoidal  iiiorlar  stone.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  of  interest  was  observed  in  any  of  them. 

TllK  1>ATK  MOUND. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Little  Tennessee,  a  short  di.stanee  above 
the  iiionth  of  Nine  Mile  creek,  and  nearly  opposite  Old  Fort  Loudon,  is 
a  single  conical  tumulus  known  locally  as  the  I'ate  mound. 

It  is  small,  being  only  4  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  45  feet.  Its 
stratification  was  as  follows:  At  the  top,  a  layer  of  vegetable  mold 
about  4  inches  thick ;  next,  3  feet  of  damp  red  clay ;  lastly,  a  layer  of 
loose,  dark  clay,  8  inches  thick,  resting  on  the  original  soil.  The  lower 
portion  of  this  bottom  layer,  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  increasing  in 
the  center  to  nearly  0  inches,  was  much  darker  than  the  other  part. 
Six  feet  from  the  center,  at  a  depth  of  three  feet  in  the  layer  of  red 
clay,  lay  a  single  folded  skeleton.  In  the  lowest  layer,  resting  on  the 
original  snrface,  were  three  other  skeletons  extended  horizontally,  with 
faces  up.  With  these  were  some  mussel  shells  and  a  stone  chisel. 

The  village  site  on  the  opposite  (south)  side  of  the  river  (No.  9,  FI. 
XXV)  corresponds  with  Toskegee,  of  Timberlake’s  map,  located  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  Loudon. 


THK  NILES  FERRY  MOUNDS. 


This  group,  consisting  of  three  mounds,  is  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Little  Tennessee,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Tellico  river  and  close 

to  Niles’s  ferry,  at  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  old  Federal  road. 
Fig.  269  shows  their  j)osi- 
tion.  Nos.  2  and  3,  which 
are  comparatively  small 
and  of  the  usual  conical 
type,  stand  on  a  timberi'd 
ridge  which  comes  to  the 
river  immediately  below 
the  old  blockhouse  oppo¬ 
site  Fort  Loudon.  No.  1  is 
a  very  large  mound,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  second  bottom, 
about  400  feet  from  the 
river.  A  single  shaft  was 
Slink  part  way  down  in 
it  some  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Palmer,  but  it  has  never 
bemi  thoroughly  exjilored. 
It  is  flat  on  top,  10  or  11  feet  high,  and  about  300  feet  in  diameter.  The 
Bureau  agent,  expecting  to  return  to  the  group  the  following  season. 


Fig.  269. — Flat  of  the  Niles  ferry  mounds,  Monroe  county, 
Tennessee. 
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took  no  other  notes  than  the  eourses  and  distances  (.f  the  mounds  from 
one  to  another  and  from  the  river. 

From  a,  opposite  the  month  of  the  Tellico  river,  to  h,  on  tlie  north  hunk  of  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Tennessee,  N.  35°  W.,  300  feet. 

From  h  to  monml  No.  1,  N.  30^^  E.,  410  feet. 

From  mound  No.  1  to  mound  No.  2,  S.  74°  E.,  1,200  feet  (p.aced). 

From  mound  No.  2  to  mound  No.  3,  S.  75°  E.,  550  feet. 

This  group  is  No.  11  on  the  plat  given  in  PI.  xxv. 

Two  miles  below  the  preceding,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  is  a 
group  of  three  mounds,  shown  in  Fig.  270.  No.  1,  conical,  53  feet  in 
diameter  and  5  feet  high, 
and  No.  3,  similar  but 
somewhat  larger,  were 
excavated  and  found  to 
consist  of  hard,  yellow 
clay.  In  the  former  a  few 
fragments  of  human  bones 
were  found,  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  two  skeletons.  Partly 
on  the  laud  about  the 
mound  and  partly  on  the 
island  are  the  indications 
of  a  former  village.  This 
is  the  site  of  Timberlake’s 
Mialaquo,  audis  thegroup 
marked  10  on  PI.  xxv. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  notice  some  other  groups  in  Monroe  county 
before  continuing  our  course  down  the  river,  as  the  next  group  in  this 
direction  is  in  Loudon  county. 


.MOUNDS  IN  TEI.LICO  PI.AINS. 

These,  twelve  in  number,  are  located  along  the  Tellico  river  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  southern  part  of  the  county,  in  the  little  basin-like  valley  known  as 
Tellico  plains.  Mound  No.  11,  on  a  high  ridge  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  measured  46  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high.  It  was  comimsed 
of  the  folloAving  strata:  First,  below  the  thin  stratum  of  vegetable 
mold  and  decayed  leaves,  was  a  layer  of  red  clay  to  the  depth  of  3  feet; 
next,  a  layer  of  dark  earth  varying  in  thickness  from  6  inches  to  1  foot, 
but  conforming  to  the  curves  of  the  mound.  In  this  dark  earth  Avere 
small  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel,  Avhich  Avere  probably  bi'ought  from 
the  river,  each  deposit  being  about  a  load  for  one  iierson.  Below  this 
dark  stratum  Avas  another  layer  of  clay,  reaching  to  and  resting  upon 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  In  this,  next  to  the  original  sur¬ 
face,  Averetwo  large  lines  of  rotten  Avood,  evidently  the  rmnains  of  two 
logs.  The.se  were  8  or  9  feet  long,  lying  parallel  to  one  another,  and  6 
feet  apart.  BetAveen  them,  also  resting  on  the  original  surface  of  the 
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{jvonnd,  w  as  a  single  skeleton,  lying  at  full  length,  head  south  and  feet 
north,  the  same  direetion  as  the  logs,  but  so  far  decayed  that  the  bones 
crumbled  to  lueces  wdien  handled.  There  may  have  been  a  covering  of 
bark  or  brush,  but  nothing  was  observed  to  verify  such  conclusion. 
Nothing  else  worthy  of  notice  w  as  discovered. 

Nos.  8  and  0  were  exi)lored,  but  were  found  to  be  nothing  more  than 
heaps  of  yellow'  clay  with  a  tire-bed  near  the  top  of  each.  As  they  w'ere 
oidy  about  40  feet  in  diameter  and  from  4  to  5  feet  high,  they  may  have 
been  house  sites. 

No.  10,  (i  feet  high  and  48  feet  in  diameter,  was  also  composed  of  yel¬ 
low  clay,  exc(‘pt  a  limited  area,  a  few  inches  thick,  next  the  original 
surface  in  the  center.  Here  there  w-as  a  sudden  change  to  dark,  loose 
earth,  covering  a  space  about  4i  feet  iu  diameter  and  extending  below 
the  original  surface. 

This  being  removed,  a  circular  pit  was  revealed  a  little  over  3  feet 
deep,  rounded  at  the  bottom  aud  4^  feet  iu  (“ircumference.  This  had 
l)robably  been  filled  with  some  substance  winch  had  decayed. 

MOUNDS  ON  TIIF,  CLICK  I'AHM. 

This  small  group,  consisting  of  three  mounds,  is  situated  on  the  Tel 
lico  river,  8  miles  above  its  mouth,  on  the  Click  farm.  Fig.  271  is  a 

diagram  showing  their  posi¬ 
tions.  The  river  runs  south 
about  70  degrees  east  from  a 
short  distance  above  the 
mounds  to  the  mouth  of  a 
small  branch  below,  then 
bends  to  about  south  30  de¬ 
grees  east.  There  is  no  level 
bottom  land  on  either  side  ex¬ 
cept  a  few'  acres  on  which 
mound  No.  3  stands.  Nos.  1 
and  2  on  the  north  side  are  on 
the  point  of  a  high  ridge.  All 
three  are  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  high  bluffs  and  ridges. 
From  No.  1  to  No.  2  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  170  feet;  from  No.  3  to  the  river  bank,  290  feet.  All  are  small. 
Nos.  1  and  2  being  about  3  feet  high,  and  No.  3  nearly  obliterated. 


LOUDON  COUNTY. 


Iti'turning  to  the  Little  Tennessei*,  we  continue  our  course  down  the 
river. 


MOUNDS  AllOCT  MOICiANTON. 

Next  b(‘low' the  grouj)  represented  in  Fig.  270  are  some  mounds  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  iu  the  vicinity  of  tluHittle  village  of  .Morganton; 
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they  are  marked  No.  13  on  PI,  xxv.  There  are  two  on  the  north  side 
of  the  ri\'(‘r,  on  the  Cobb  farm,  near  Baker’s  creek,  and  three  on  the 
south  side,  on  the  Tipton  farm. 

Two  of  those  on  the  south  side  were  examined.  They  stand  on  the 
second  bottom,  about  200  yards  from  the  river  and  00  feet  apart.  In 
one,  04  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  high,  composed  throughout  of  red 
clay,  were  four  l)adly  de(;ayed  skeletons,  at  the  bottom.  The  original 
surface  of  the  ground  on  which  they  lay  was  thinly  covered  with  coals. 
The  other  mound  was  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  first,  except  that 
it  contained  but  twa)  skeletons. 

Another  mound  near  Morganton  (not  given  in  the  idat),  but  situated 
on  Mr.  Samuel  Lane’s  farm,  close  to  Baker  creek,  was  examined.  This, 
which  measured  48  feet  in  diameter  and  4  in  height,  stood  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  or  lowest  level  of  the  valley,  about  200  feet  from  the  creek.  The 
composition,  commencing  at  the  top,  was  as  follows:  First  a  foot  of 
yellow  clay,  then  a  stratum  of  dark  rich  earth  8  inches  thick,  and  last 
a  bed  of  lighter  colored  earth  extending  down  to  and  resting  on  the 
natural  siirface  of  the  ground. 

Below  the  last  layer,  excavated  in  the  original  soil,  was  an  oblong 
pit  8  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  1  foot  deep.  Besting  on  the  bottom  of 
this  pit  were  two  adult  skeletons  with  heads  to  the  east.  Near  the 
head  of  one  were  eight  arrow  points.  The  bottom  of  the  pit,  previous 
to  the  deposit  of  the  bodies  in  it,  had  been  covered  to  the  depth  of  2  or 
3  inches  with  coals  and  ashes.  The  remainder  of  the  pit  to  the  level 
of  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  was  filled  with  very  dark  colored 
earth. 

THE  BA.T  CUEEK  MOUNDS. 

Two  miles  below  Morganton,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Little  Tennessee 
river.  Bat  creek  joins  this  stream.  Both  above  and  below  the  mouth  of 
this  creek  there  is  a  pretty  level  valley,  extending  back  from  the  river 
at  some  points  half  a  mile  to  the  base  of  the  steep  hills  which  border  it. 
Immediately  in  the  angle  where  the  creek  joins  the  river  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  large  mound,  and  on  the  opx)osite  or  west  side  of  the  creek  are 
two  other  mounds  (Nos.  2  and  3).  The  first  is  on  the  bottom  laud,  the 
others  on  a  level  terrace  some  20  or  30  feet  higher  than  the  first  bottom 
or  lowest  valley  level;  the  latter  are  about  100  feet  distant  from  one 
another,  measuring  from  center  to  center. 

These  (No.  14  on  PI.  xxv)  are  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Tipton, 
but  are  diflerent  from  those  previously  mentioned,  which  are  about  2 
miles  farther  up  the  river. 

Mound  1,  measuring  108  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  in  height,  was 
composed  wholly  of  very  dark  soil,  containing  a  great  many  small  shells; 
these  were  in  fact  so  abundant  in  places  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  a  shell  hea]).  This  condition  continued  to  the  depth  of  3.^  feet  to  a 
layer  of  hai-d  yellow  sand;  under  this  tlu^  remainder  of  the  mound  to 
the  original  surface,  except  a  central,  circular  area  2  feet  in  diameter, 
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consisted  of  dark  earth  similar  to  that  of  the  top  layer.  The  central, 
circular  core  <*onsisted  of  a  series  of  burned  clay  beds  or  hearths,  alter- 
natino-  with  layers  of  coals  and  ashes.  These  extended  downward  from 
the  layer  of  yellow  sand  to  the  bottom  of  the  mound.  A  few  charred 
animal  bones  occurred  in  some  of  the  layers  of  ashes;  nothing  else  of 
interest  was  observed. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  directly  opposite  this  mound,  is  an 
ancient  village  site  where  the  soil  is  very  dark  and  has  scattered  through 
it  in  abundance  specimens  of  broken  pottery,  dint  chii)s,  and  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  occupancy.  In  several  places  little  circles  of  burnt  stones 
may  be  seen  lying  on  beds  of  ashes. 

On  mound  2,  44  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high,  stood  a  black-oak 
tree  3  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  composed  throughout  of  hard  red  clay. 
At  the  depth  of  .34  feet  was  the  skeleton  of  an  adult  iu  a  horizontal 
position,  with  the  head  east  and  the  arms  close  by  the  sides.  The  earth 
immediately  about  the  bones  was  of  a  dark  green'ish  color  and  about 
the  breast  were  two  metal  buckles,  one  of  them  having  a  fragment  of 
leather  or  hide  still  adhering  to  it.  On  the  leg  bones  were  still  to  be 
seen  fragments  of  buckskin  and  a  metal  button,  the  latter  sticking  fast 
to  the  bone. 

Whether  or  not  this  was  an  intrusive  burial  could  not  be  determined, 
though  the  uniform  composition  of  the  mound  and  the  size  of  the  oak 
growing  above  seems  to  be  against  this  supposition;  nevertheless,  the 
further  discoveries  made  show  that  it  was  subsequent  to  the  original 
burials  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan. 

At  a  dei)th  of  a  little  over  4  feet,  and  immediately  lander  this  skele¬ 
ton,  the  top  of  a  stone  wall  was  reached;  this  was  found  by  further 
excavation  to  be  a  vault  8  feet  square,  built  up  of  rough,  flat  limestone 
rocks  to  the  height  of  5  feet  above  the  original  soil  on  which  it  rested. 
On  the  inside,  about  half  way  down,  were  seven  skeletons,  numbered, 
for  convenience,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  7,  and  8.  No.  2  was  the  skeleton  of  a 
child,  horizontal,  with  the  head  to  the  east;  Nos.  3  and  4  lying  together 
with  the  head  north,  one  of  which  was  a  child’s  skeleton,  with  small 
beads  about  the  head;  Nos.  5  and  G  were  in  a  sitting  posture  in  the 
northeast  corner,  and  around  the  neck  of  one  were  many  small  shells 
and  large  shell  beads;  Nos.  7  and  8  were  lying  in  the  center  with  the 
heads  close  together  and  crushed  by  large  flat  stones  which  lay  on 
them.  Nothing  more  was  found  in  this  vault  until  the  bottom  was 
reached,  where  nine  more  skeletons  were  disc,o\'ered,  much  decayed,  and 
lying  in  all  directions,  setuningly  thrown  in  without  any  care. 

Mound  3  was  of  small  size,  measuring  but  28  feet  in  diameter  and  5 
feet  in  height.  Some  large  sassafras  trees  were  standing  on  it,  and  the 
owner,  Mr.  Tipton,  stated  tliat  he  had  cut  trees  from  it  forty  years  ago, 
and  that  it  had  been  covered  by  a  cluster  of  trees  and  grapevines  as 
long  ago  as  the  oldest  settler  in  the  locality  could  recollect.  At  the 
time  the  excavation  was  made  there  was  an  old  rotten  stump  yet  on 
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the  top,  the  roots  of  •sThieh  ran  down  to  the  skeletons.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  throughout,  except  about  the  skeletons  at  the  bottom,  of  hard 
red  clay,  without  any  indications  of  stratification.  Nothing  of  interest 
was  di.scovered  until  the  bottom  was  reached,  where  nine  skeletons  were 
found  lying  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  surrounded  by  dark 
colored  earth.  These  were  disposed  as  shown  in  Fig.  272.  No.  1 
lying  at  full  length  with  the  head  south,  and  close  by,  parallel  with  it, 
but  Avith  the  head  north,  was  No.  2.  On  the  same  leA’el  Avere  seven 
others,  all  lying  close  side  by  side,  Avitli  heads  north  and  in  a  line.  All 
were  badly  decayed.  No  relics  Avere  found  with  any  but  No.  1,  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  skull  and  jaAv  bones  of  which  Avere  tAvo  copper  brace¬ 
lets,  an  engraved  stone, 
a  small  drilled  fossil, 
a  copper  bead,  a  bone 
implement,  and  some 
small  pieces  of  polished 
wood.  The  earth  about 
the  skeletons  was  wet 
and  the  pieces  of  wood 
soft  and  colored  green 
by  contact  Avith  the 
copper  bracelets.  The 
bracelets  had  been 
rolled  in  something, 
probably  bark,  which 
crumbled  away  when 
they  were  taken  out. 

The  engraA^ed  stone 
lay  jAartially  under  the 
back  part  of  the  skull 
and  was  struck  by  the 
steel  prod  used  in  prob¬ 
ing.  This  stone  is  shown  in  Fig.  273.  The  engraA^ed  characters  on  it 
are  beyond  question  letters  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet  said  to  haA’e  been 
inA’cnted  by  George  Guess  (or  Sequoyah),  a  half-breed  Cherokee,  about 
1821. 

MOUND  ON  A  HIGH  CLIFF. 

On  top  of  a  high  cliff  oA^erlooking  the  river,  on  the  opposite  side  and 
a  little  above  the  Ti])ton  group  above  mentioned,  on  the  land  of  Mrs. 
Blankenship,  is  a  mound  30  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  which 
at  the  time  of  exploration  Avas  covered  Avith  small  trees.  At  the  depth 
of  1  foot  the  toj)  of  a  stone  Avail  was  encountered,  Avhich  Avas  shown  by 
farther  excaA’ation  to  be  an  irregularly  circular  vault  about  10  feet  in 
diameter,  which  rested  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  The  red 
clay  Avhich  filled  this  vault  or  small  inclosure  Avas  covered  by  a  layer 
of  tiat  stones.  At  the  bottom  were  six  skeletons  lying  extended  on 


Fig.  272. — Horizontal  section,  Hat  creek  nionnd,  Xo,  3,  Loudon 
county,  Tennessee. 
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aiiotlier  hiyer  of  Hat  stoiie.s,  whicli  covered  the  bottom  of  this  vault. 
Foul-  of  these  lay  with  tlie  head.s  north,  and  two,  an  adult  and  a  child, 
with  heads  east.  Over  tins  stone  door,  previous  to  burial,  had  been 
sju-ead  a  thin  layer  of  coals  and  ashes. 

One  mile  above  th%  Tipton  group  mentioned,  about  1  mile  back  from 
the  river,  on  high,  level  upland,  was  found  another  mound  feet  in 
diameter  and  G  feet  high.  In  the  center  of  this  mound,  2  feet  below 
the  toj),  were  the  bones  ot  two  skeletons  lying  in  a  pile,  most  of  them 
broken  and  apparently  buried  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed.  A 
little  north  of  the  center  was  a  straight  stone  wall  about  10  or  12  feet 


Fio,  273.— Engraved  Htune  from  Bat  creek  mound  No.  3,  Loudon  county,  Tennessee. 


long,  2  feet  high,  and  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness.  This  was  not  on  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground,  but  exteuded  down  from  2  to  4  feet 
below  the  top. 

MOCXDS  AT  PAUKS  FKKRY  (.TACKSON\s  KKKKY  ON  THE  PLAT), 

These  are  situated  10  miles  east  of  Lenoir’s  at  a  crossingof  the  Little 
Tennessee  known  as  Parks  ferry.  The  group  (Ho.  lo,  1*1.  xxv)  con¬ 
sists  of  four  mounds  and  five  stone  graves.  Thre«*-  of  the  former,  whicli 
may  be  numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  were  on  the  second  bottom,  Xo.  4  being 
on  a  high  terrace  and  in  the  forest. 

Mound  1  measured  44  feet  in  diameter  and  7  in  height.  At  the  depth 
of  18  inches,  near  the  center,  was  a  partially  decayed  skeleton  in  a  sit¬ 
ting  ])osture,  without  the  usual  dark  earth  about  it.  Continuing  the  ex¬ 
cavation,  the  explorer  passed  through  a  layer  of  rather  dark,  hard  clay 
to  the  deiitli  of  4  feet,  reaching  a  layer  of  sticky  yellow  clay  about  3 
inches  thick.  This,  instead  of  conforming  to  the  curve  of  the  mound, 
was  horizontal,  as  though  it  had  been  at  one  time  the  top,  but  did 
not  reach  the  outer  surface  by  about  a  foot  and  a  half.  Below  this,  to 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  Av  as  a  layer  of  lighter  earth  than  the 
clay  above  it.  A  little  to  the  north  of  the  center  of  the  base  was  a 
circular  pit,  4  feet  in  diameter,  which  had  bemi  dug  into  the  original 
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soil  to  tlie  (leptli  of  4  foot.  At  tlie  bottom  of  this  were  the  bones  of  a 
child  lying’  in  a  bed  of  "wet  ashes  4  or  o  inches  thick.  The  rest  of  the 
pit  above  this  bed  was  filled  with  very  dark,  loose  earth,  similar  to  that 
})roduced  by  decayed  vegetable  substance.  Scattered  through  this 
dark  earth  were  lumps  of  some  green  substance  which  crumbled  to 
dust  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Mound  2  was  32  feet  in  diameter  and  only  2  feet  high,  and  consisted 
throughout  of  light  colored  earth,  similar  to  the  surrounding  soil. 
Small  bits  of  charcoal  were  scattered  through  it,  but  no  indications  of 
burial.  Beneath  it,  at  the  center,  was  a  pit  in  the  native  soil  similar 
to  that  in  jSTo.  1,  but  only  3  feet  deej).  This  was  filled  Avith  very  dark 
earth. 


Mound  3  was  similar  in  size  and  every  other  respect  to  No.  2. 

Mound  4  was  35  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high.  Around  it  were 
depressions  from  which  it  is  evident  the  earth  was  obtained  to  build  it. 


Bits  of  charcoal  were  scattered  all 
through  the  red  clay  of  which  it  Avas 
composed.  In  the  center,  at  the 
depth  of  2  feet,  was  a  single  prostrate 
skeleton  with  the  head  to  the  north¬ 
east.  Near  the  head  Avere  a  fine 
steatite  i)ipe,  some  flint  chiiAS,  a  flint 
drill,  and  a  small  celt.  There  was, 
as  usual  in  this  group,  a  circular  pit 
in  the  native  soil  about  4  feet  across 
and  3  feet  deep,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  lay  a  folded  adult  skeleton, 
surrounded  by  charcoal  and  ashes 
and  a  few  fragments  of  steatite  ves¬ 
sels. 


Ftg.  274 _ Mounds  on  Jolin  Jackson’s  fann, 

London  county,  Tennessee. 


A  short  distance  from  this  group, 

at  the  upper  end  of  Jackson’s  island,  there  are  seven  shell  heaps,  some 
of  which  are  GO  feet  in  diameter,  though  rising  but  little  above  the  gen¬ 
eral  surface  of  the  ground,  yet  by  digging  into  them  they  were  found 
to  extend  dowiiAvard  to  the  depth  of  from  3  to  4  feet.  In  these  were 
several  stone  pestles,  chipiied  flints,  and  other  refuse  material. 


MOUXI'S  ON  TIIK  JACKSON  KAR.M. 

About  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Tennessee  is  a  series  of  mound  groups, 
mostly  of  the  ordinary  conical  form,  and  of  comparatiA'ely  small  size. 
The  first  of  the  series  represented  in  Fig.  274  is  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
Jaekson  farm,  4  miles  from  Lenoir’s  station,  and  is  No.  f(>,  PI.  xxv. 

The  riAmr  at  this  point  is  deep  and  sluggish.  A  small  creek  enters 
it  from  the  east  side,  tioAving  through  a  narroAA'  bottom  betAA’een  high 
parallel  ridges.  Mound  No.  2  is  in  the  bottom,  close  to  the  creek  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  ri\a*r.  It  measured  G(i  ficet  in  diaimder  and 
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4  feet  ill  height,  and  was  composed  throughout  of  rt^d  clay,  scattered 
tlirough  wliieh  were  gravel  and  small  stones  and  a  few  Iragments  of 
human  bones. 


Mounds  Nos.  1  and  3are  on  oppo.site  sides  of  the  creek,  each  on  ahigh 
ridge.  No.  1,  abont  the  same  size  as  No.  2,  had  been  explored.  No.  3, 
4(5  feet  in  diameter  and  34  feet  high,  was  tliorouglily  excavated.  Like 

No.  2,  it  consisted 
wholly  of  red  clay. 
At  the  depth  of  1 
foot  was  a  skeleton 
lying  with  head 
to  the  south  and 
much  decayed. 
At  the  head  a 
fine  steatite  pipe. 
Nothing  else  was 
found. 

Lower  down  the 
river,  near  the 
line  between 
Jackson’s  farm 
and  the  land  ot 
the  Lenoir  Manu¬ 
facturing  Com¬ 
pany,  is  the  group 
represented  in 
^  Fig.  275.  Thefol- 


S’  * 
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Fia.  275. — Mounds  on  John  Jackson's  farm,  London  county,  Tennessee. 


lowing  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  exploration  made  here.  The  letters  «,  5,  c,  d  mark  the 
j)oints  on  the  river  from  which  courses  and  distances  to  the  mounds 
were  taken  to  form  the  plat,  which  is  drawn  to  a  scale,  1 — LSOOO. 


No. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

Composition. 

Remarks. 

1  4 

Feet. 

(to 

Feet. 

2i 

lied  clay . 

Neither  HkeletoiiH  nor  relica. 

fi 

73 

12 

....do  . 

Four  akeletoDH  at  bottom  ;  no  relics. 

7 

45 

3 

...do . 

8 

4r» 

3 

- <lo . 

In  each  a  few  fragments  of  human  bones; 

9 

4r> 

3 

- do . 

notliiiig  else. 

10 

45 

3 

....do  . 

11 

05 

. . .  .do . 

Four  skeletons  at  the  bottom ;  no  relics. 

12 

48 

3i 

_ Oo . 

■ 

A  few  liiinian  hones  at  the  hottom. 

1 

A  few  mounds  of  this  grouj)  had  been  jn'eviously  explorttd  by  other 
parties.  This  is  No.  17,  PI.  xxv. 
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Tlie  mouuds  iit  uud  about  the  point  where  tlie  Little  Tennessee  joins 
the  Holston  consist,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig-.  270,  of  some 
three  or  four  minor  groups  and  several  single  mounds.  These  (with 
the  exception  of  those  on  the  i)oint  of  Lenoir’s  island,  which  are  num¬ 
bered  separately)  are  numbered  consecutively  from  1  to  10.  Although 


these  mounds  are  indicated  on  PI.  xxv,  the  groups  are  not  numbered 
there,  as  the  locations  compared  with  Fig.  270  will  serve  to  identify 
them. 

The  island  contains  about  200  acres,  and  its  surface,  which  is  level, 
is  about  15  teet  above  the  ordinary  stage  of  the  river.  The  banks  are 
steep  and  have  heavy  timber  and  much  cane  growing  along  them.  On 
the  northern  or  lower  end  are  two  mounds.  No.  1,  which  was  found  to 
be  very  symmetrical,  the  base  almost  an  exact  circle  100  feet  in  diameter 
and  6^  feet  high,  was  thoroughly  worked  over.  In  it  were  found  four- 
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t<‘eii  skeletons,  as  sliowii  in  the  (liagrani  (Fig.  277).  Tlie  toj)  layer, 
about  bS  inches  thick,  consisted  of  dark  sandy  soil,  .scattered  through 
which  wer(A  iiunierous  fragments  of  pottery,  .shells,  flint  chii).s,  and  bits 
of  charcoal.  Next  below  this  was  a  layer,  about  4  inches  thick,  of  yel¬ 
low  clay,  tlioroughly  burnt  and  very  hard.  This  conformed  to  the 
curvature  of  the  mound,  extending  all  around  to  the  ba.se,  and  entirely 
covering  the  nucleus  which  formed  the  original  mound.  Below  this, 
and  forming  the  nucleus,  was  a  layer  of  dark,  sandy  soil,  similar  to 
the  outer  stratum,  Avhich  extended  nearly  to  the  base  and  l  e.sted  on  a 
horizontal  layer  of  burned  clay,  which  covered  the  original  surface  of 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  4  or  5  inches.  All  the  skeletons  were  found 
resting  horizontally  on,  or  a  few  inches  above,  this  bottom  layer  of 

burnt  clay  or  cement: 

No.  1,  with  the  head 
north;  about  the  neck 
were  several  blue  glass 
beads. 

.  Nos.  2  and  3,  lying  side 
by  side,  with  heads  west. 

Nos.  4  and  5,  lying  side 
by  side,  with  heads  east 
and  feet  close  to  the  feet 
of  Nos.  2  and  3. 

No.  (i,  the  skeleton  of 
a  child,  lying  apart  from 
the  others,  with  head 
south;  about  the  neck 
were  a  nund)er  of  beads, 
and  a  r  o  u  n  d  the  arm 
bones  two  iron  bracelets. 

Nos.  7,  8,  9,  and  10 
V  ere  lying  .side  by  side, 
touching  one  another,  with  heads  to  the  west;  with  these  were  some 


Fid.  277. — I’liiii  of  Imrials  in  inouiid  No.  1,  Lenoir  group. 


sheets  of  mica  and  a  stone  knife. 


No.  11  was  the  skeleton  of  a  child,  lying  apart  from  the  others,  head 
southwest;  there  were  no  ornaments  with  it. 

Nos.  12,  13,  and  14  were  lying  side  by  side,  with  hejwis  southwe.st. 

Mound  No.  2,  like  No.  1,  is  on  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  but  it 
differs  in  one  very  important  respect  from  any  other  mound  so  far  ob- 
.served  in  this  region.  It  has  annexed  to  it  a  broad  and  extended  ter¬ 
race  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  278,  A  being  the  mound  jiroper  and  B 
the  annex  or  terrace.  It  is  termcsl  annex,”  beeau.se  it  is  evident  that 
the  mound  was  first  completed  and  the  terrace  adeb'd  afterwards,  and 
not  built  fip  with  and  as  a  part  of  the  mound. 

The  mound  is  circnlar,  108  feet  in  diameter,  Hat  on  toj),  and  nearly 
11  feet  high.  The  terrace,  which  is  level  on  top  and  8  feet  high,  widens 
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as  it  o.xteuds  from  the  mound,  and  then  gradually  narrows  until  it 
comes  to  a  point  which  coincides  with  the  lower  point  of  the  island; 
its  length  is  570  and  greatest  breadth  380  feet. 

An  explanation  of  the  plan  followed  in  working  over  this  mound  is 
given,  as  it  will  illustrate  the  method  adopted  in  regard  to  the  others 
of  which  tignres  are  given.  First  stakes  were  set  on  the  outer  margin 
exactly  at  the  four  cardinal 
points  by  compass.  Then  on  a 
large  i)asteboard  a  line  was 
drawn  representing  the  outline 
of  the  base.  The  exploration  was 
then  made  by  (‘utting  successive 
parallel  trenches  from  east  to 
west  entirely  across  it.  AVhen- 
ever  a  skeleton  was  found  it  was 
carefully  cleaued  before  an  at- 
temi)t  to  remove  it  was  made, 
and  its  ])ositiou  noted  as  accu¬ 
rately  as  pos.sible  on  the  paste¬ 
board.  The  result  in  this  case 
is  shown  in  Fig.  279. 

Theconstruction  of  this  mound 
was  much  like  that  of  Jso.  1,  on 
the  Jackson  farm,  the  chief  dif¬ 
ferences  being  that  in  this  case 
there  were  three  layers  of  burnt 
clay  instead  of  two,  and  there 
was  a  shaft  extending  down  from 
top  to  bottom,  filled  with  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  burnt  clay  and 
ashes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  280. 

The  central  shaft,  which  was  circular,  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top 
and  4  at  the  bottom,  extended  from  the  toj)  layer  of  dark  soil  down  to 
the  original  surface  of  the  earth.  It  consisted  of  a  succession  of  fire 
beds,  the  clay  of  one  layer  having  been  placed  upon  the  accumulated 
ashes  and  coals  of  the  one  below  it. 

The  remains  of  (piite  a  luimber  of  posts  were  found;  these  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  set  perpendicularly  in  the  surface  of  the  mound  wdien  the 
clay  stratum  d  d  formed  the  covering.  Some  of  these  were  nearly  or 
quite  18  inches  in  diameter,  others  not  more  than  (>;  they  were  all  about 
on  the  same  level .  The  upper  ends  of  all  were  charred,  showing  that  they 
had  b(‘en  burned  off;  hence  no  estimate  of  their  original  height  could 
be  made.  Tlie  portion  remaining  varied  from  2  to  3  feet  in  length,  i)rob- 
ably  showing  the  depth  to  which  they  were  inserted  in  the  earth  of  the 
mound.  The  lower  ends  of  the  larger  ones  were  cut  off  square,  but  it 


Fig.  278.  — Diagram  of  monud  No.  2,  Lenoir  group. 


was  not  ifossible  to  decide  by  the  marks  what  kind  of  a  tool  had  been 
used.  Fig.  281  shows  their  relative  positions.  At  a  they  were  placed 
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iji  a  circ'lc,  with  a  larjje  one  in  the  center,  tlie  (‘ircuinference  containiiifj 
twenty-tliree,  somewhat  re^jularly  spaced.  Tlie  diameter  of  this  circle 
was  about  20  feet,  with  tlie  door  or  entrance  probably  at  1.  On  the 
other  quarter,  near  the  central  shaft  (d),  the  positions  of  the  jiosts  around 


N 


Fig.  279. — Plan  of  burials  in  mound  No,  2,  Lenoir  group. 


b  indicate  an  irregular  triangular  structure  of  some  kind.  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  there  seems  to  have  beem,  judging  by  the  remains  of  posts,  a 
small  oval  structure  (e). 


a  a,  tlic  to]»  layer  of  dark  sandy  .soil,  similar  to  that  around  the  mound,  li  feet  thick. 
b  b,  a  thin  layer  of  burnt  yellow  clay  or  cement,  from  3  to  4  inches  thick, 
c  c,  dark  sandy  soil,  feet  thick. 
d  d,  a  second  layer  of  burnt  clay,  3  inches. 
e  e,  dark  sandy  soil,  li  feet  thick. 

//,  a  third  layer  of  burnt  clay,  3  inches  thick. 

0  0>  dark,  mucky  soil,  resting  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 
h,  the  central  shaft  of  alternate  layers  of  burnt  clay  and  iishes. 
an,  remains  of  upright  cedar  posts. 
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Sixty-seven  skeletons  were  discovered,  tdl  in  the  lowest  layer  (//)  of 
dark  mucky  earth  and  all  except  two  lying  horizontally  at  full  length. 
Although  pointing  in  various  directions,  as  shown  in  Fig.  279,  which 


Fig.  281. — Horizmital  plau  of  inouiul  No.  2,  Lenoir  group. 


represents  their  respective  positions,  it  will  be  noticed  that  most  of 
them  have  their  heads  toward  the  center  of  the  mound.  No.  11  was  in 
a  sitting  or  squatting  posture,  and  No.  40  folded  up,  lying  on  the  right 
side.  The  bones  of  the  left  leg  of  No.  27  were  wanting. 


Fig.  282. — Oniiuiieiitul  pot,  uiounil  No.  2,  Lenoir  group. 


The  appearance  of  a  number  of  these  skeletons  indicated  the  Ibllow- 
ing  method  of  burial.  The  body  of  the  deceas(>d  was  covered  with  a 
layer  of  cane  or  brush;  over  this  was  spread  clay  or  cement  in  a  plas¬ 
tic  state,  and  ui)on  this  a  tire  was  built. 

12  ETII - 20 
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Tlte  pots  were  ^;t‘iK“rally  found  at  the  head  of  the  skeleton,  but  the 
line  ornamented  one  (Fij;'.  282)  was  lying  on  the  breast  of  No.  7,  while 

a  flint  knife,  some  red  ])aint,  and  wampum 
beads  were  about  the  head.  The  i»ipes 
were  g(>nerally  close  to  the  head.  In  one 
or  two  eases  they  lay  with  the  bones  of  the 
hand.  The  large  shells  were  always  on  the 
breast  or  close  to  the  neck,  indicating  that 
they  had  been  worn  attached  to  a  cord 
about  the  neck,  on  which  shell  beads  were 
strung.  The  shell  ornaments  (like  that 
shown  in  Fig.  283)  were  in  every  case  at 
the  sides  of  the  head,  and,  as  not  one  was 
found  with  a  skeleton  without  tinding  its 
counterpart,  it  is  assunu'd  that  they  w'ere 
ear  ornaments.  The  long- pointed  shell  or¬ 
naments,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  284, 
were  always  found  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
as  though  they  were  used  as  hair  orna¬ 
ments. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  specimens  from  this  mound,  showing  the 
particular  skeleton  with  which  each  was  found : 

Shell  heads,  from  skeleton  No.  2. 

Large  shell,  from  skeleton  No.  3. 

Very  fine  ornamented  pot,  Hint  knife,  red  paint,  wampnm  heads,  from  skeleton 
No.  7. 

Two  fine  ))ots,  from  skeleton  No.  10. 

Heads  and  shell  ornament,  from  skeleton  No.  11. 

Large,  shell  heads,  three  copper  ornaments,  from  skeleton  No.  12. 

Pipe  (Fig.  2H5),  from  skeleton  No.  20. 

Eleven  arrowheads,  from  skeleton  No.  21. 

Large  flint  spearheads  and  wampnm  beads,  from  skeleton  No.  25. 


Fig.  283.— Shell  ornament,  mound  No. 
2,  Lenoir  grou]). 


Fi(i.  284.— Shell  ornament,  mound  No.  2,  Lenoir  group. 

Large  pi))©  and  bone  implements,  from  skeleton  No.  20. 

Shell  ornaments,  from  skeleton  No.  134. 

Shell  ornaments,  from  skeleton  No.  35. 

Ghell  ornaments,  from  skeleton  No.  36?“ 

Flint  knife  and  broken  red  i)ipe,  from  skeleton  No.  37. 

Six  polished  celts,  red  stone  implement,  and  two  steatite  pipes,  from  skeleton  No.  ,30. 
Hone  implements,  from  skeleton  No.  41. 

Two  engraved  shells,  from  skeleton  No.  43. 

Two  engraved  shells  (fine)  and  shell  ornament,  from  skeleton  No.  44. 

Pot,  from  skeleton  No.  45. 

Fine  shell,  double  pot,  long  ])ot,  and  moccasin-shaped  pot,  from  skeleton  No.  49. 
Large  arrowhead,  from  skeleton  No.  .50. 
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Fine  pot,  steatite  ])ilie,  shell  ornaments,  stone  a.\,  clay  ornaments,  skull,  and  two 
‘iiseoidal  stoiu's,  from  skeleton  No.  58. 

Two  (Iiseoidal  stones,  celt,  two  steatite  pipes,  and  a  pot,  from  skeleton  No.  (il. 

Two  spearheads  and  two  large  heads,  from  skeleton  No.  62. 

Flint  knife,  iron  ehisel,  large  (Iiseoidal  stone  and  skull,  from  skeleton  No.  63. 

The  t('rra(!e  connected  with  this  luonnd,  and  already  described,  was 
only  partially  exi)lored,  further  work  being  prevented  by  high  water. 
In  a  single  trench,  24  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  cut  lengthwise  in  the 
center  to  the  original  surface,  9  skeletons  were  discovered.  The  first 
was  that  of  a  child  at  a  depth  of  18  inches;  the  bones  were  badly 
decayed  and  unaccompanied  by  relics  of  any  kind.  The  other  8,  all 
adults,  were  found  at  the  depth  of  7  feet,  close  to  the  bottom,  and  in  a 
much  better  state  of  preservation  than  that  of  the  child.  With  them 
were  three  whole  pots  and  a  few  broken  beads. 


FUi.  285. — Pipe,  mound  No.  2,  Lenoir  group. 


Tlie  island  was  overflowed  in  1887,  the  year  the  exploration  was 
made,  to  a  depth  of  10  or  12  feet,  the  highest  water,  Avith  one  exception, 
ever  known  here. 

Mounds  13  and  14,  in  the  bottom  between  the  tAVO  creeks  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Tennessee,  were  explored  and  both  found 
to  be  composed  throughout  of  red  (day.  They  were  of  the  ordinary 
conical  form,  the  former  54  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  the  latter 
46  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  high.  In  the  center  of  the  former,  at  the 
base,  Avas  a  single  skeleton  resting  on  a  circular  layer  of  ashes,  about  4 
feet  in  diameter  and  2  inches  thick,  which  had  been  siu'cad  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  surface  of  the  ground.  Nothing  was  found  in  No.  14. 

By  reference  to  the  plat  (Fig.  276)  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  nine 
mounds  (Nos.  1  to  9)  on  the  point  between  the  Holston  and  the  Little 
Tennessee.  They  are  situated  on  a  Ioav  ridge  in  gnmps  of  three. 

No.  4,  42  feet  in  diameter,  3|  feet  high,  was  excavated,  and,  like  all 
the  upland  mounds  in  this  section,  consisted  AAdiolly  of  red  clay.  It 
contained  neither  skeleton  nor  relic. 

No.  1,  measuring  45  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  high,  is  situated  on 
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the  brow  or  highest  point  oftlie  l  idge,  where  it  breaks  off  toward  the 
.  Little  Tennessee.  The  body  of  the  inomid  consisted  of  red  clay,  except 
immediately  in  the  center,  where  there  was  a  circular  bed  about  0  fetd 
in  diameter,  of  darker  colored  earth,  which  was  quite  loose,  the  other 
l)art  of  the  mound  beinir  very  hard.  This  loose  eartli  did  not  cease  at 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  but  continued  downward  to  the 
deiffh  of  4  feet;  the  pit  into  which  it  extended  was  circular  and  at  the 
bottom  were  the  remains  of  a  single  skeleton.  With  these  remains 
were  a  tine  steatite,  pipe,  one  large  spearhead,  seven  arrowheads,  one 
longpolislied  stone,  and  some  red  and  black  paint. 

Nos.  5  and  (I  were  opened  and  found  to  consist  as  usual  of  red  clay 
with  a  few  human  bones  in  each. 

Nos.  7,  8,  and  b  had  been  examined  previously. 

VV’’ant  of  time  prevented  any  further  examination  during  this  visit  of 
this  interesting  group.  Subsequently  some  other  mounds  not  desig¬ 
nated  on  the  plat  were  examined. 

One  of  these,  lying  between  the  Little  Tennessee  and  Holston,  near 
their  junction  and  connected  with  a  group  of  three,  measured  38  feet  in 
diameter  and  (>  feet  in  height.  It  was  surrounded  on  the  east  and  west 
by  depressions  from  which  it  is  ])robable  the  earth  was  taken  to  form 
it.  Two  large  black-oak  trees  were  growing  on  it.  At  the  depth  of 
1  foot  a  small  pile  of  human  bones  was  discovered.  These  were  all 
broken,  and  had  evidently  been  placed  here  after  the  flesh  was  removed. 
Ihe  entire  mound  was  composed  of  red  clay  and  contained  nothing  of 
interest. 

There  are  two  mounds  on  top  of  a  high  bluff  in  what  is  known  as  Hall’s 
l>end,  on  the  south  side  ot  the  Tennessee  riv^er,  opjmsite  Lenoirs  island 
(Nos.  15  and  1(5,  Fig.  27()).  One  of  these,  20  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet 
high,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  about  a  foot  in  depth,  was  explored. 
•\  foot  below  the  top  a  layer  ot  flat  stones  extending  over  the  mound 
was  reached.  Below  this  the  remainder,  to  the  bottom,  consisted  of  dark 
soil.  A  circular  pit  3  feet  in  diameter  and  2  teet  deep  extended  into 
the  native  soil;  in  this  were  two  adult  skeletons  in  a  sitting  posture, 
side  by  side,  pressed  closely  one  against  the  other  in  consequence  of 
the  small  space.  At  the  head  of  one  was  a  tine  marble  pipe,  and  at  the 
bottom  among  the  leg  bones  of  the  skeletons  were  several  rude  arrow' 
points.  The  earth  in  the  ])it  was  very  dark  and  unctuous. 

MEKiS  COUNTY, 

TIIK  M'ANOUKW.S  MOC.\'D.S. 

This  little  group,  consisting  of  but  two  mounds,  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Jo.seph  McAiidnwvs,  in  the  southwestern  part  oftlie  county,  1  mile  from 

Lrittsv  ille,  and  stands  on  the  terrace  or  ujiland  bordering  the  riv'er  bot¬ 
tom. 

Mound  1,  wliich  stands  a  short  distance  from  a  creek,  is  elliptical  in 
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outline,  -19  by  39  feet,  the  loiiji'er  axi.s  north  ami  south,  and  a  litth*  over 
7  feet  hifi'li.  A  broad  trench  carried  throu};h  it,  down  to  tlie  original 
soil,  showed  its  construetion  to  be  as  follows: 

First,  a  toj)  layer  12  inches  thick  of  soil  similar  to  that  of  the  surface 
about  the  mound;  next  a  layer,  18  inches  thick,  of  red  clay  mixed  with 
gravel;  and  lastly,  a  central  core,  o  feet  thick,  of  dark,  rich  looking- 
earth,  with  much  charcoal  scattered  through  it.  This  core,  which  was 
conical  and  rounded,  was  but  17  feet  in  (lianu'ter.  It  contained  nothing 
of  interest  except  a  single  stone  grave,  built  of  steatite  slabs.  This 
was  at  one  side  of  the  center,  partly  in  the  central  mass  and  i)artly 
in  the  clay.  It  was  4  feet  long,  2  wide,  and  1  deep.  In  it  lay  a  single 
adult  skeleton,  folded,  with  head  south.  Although  there  was  a  to]> 
covering  of  steatite  slabs,  the  cist  was  tilled  with  earth  and  the  bones 
were  far  gone  into  decay.  A  tire  had  been  kindletl  on  the  top  slabs; 
this  had  left  a  small  bed  of  ashes  a  foot  in  diameter  and  2  inches 
thick,  in  which  were  a  few  pieces  of  charred  sticks  and  the  ])artially 
calcined  bones  of  some  small  animals.  The  bones  of  the  inclosed 
skeleton  showed  no  signs  of  lire.  The  mound,  which  has  been  plowed 
over  for  a  number  of  years,  was  formerly  surrounded  by  ai  ditch,  traces 
of  which  are  still  visible;  this  appears  to  be  unusual  in  this  section. 

Mound  No.  2,  circular,  38  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high,  is  situated 
about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  northeast  of  No.  1,  on  a  high  terrace. 

A  trench  through  the  central  portion  brought  to  light  nothing  of 
mportauce,  except  the  fact  that  it  was  cominjsed  of  dark-red  earth 
similar  to  that  around  it.  The  bones  of  a  human  skeleton  were  found 
at  a  depth  of  3  feet.  They  were  heaped  together,  in  which  position 
they  may  have  been  bui  ied,  or  else  they  were  the  remains  of  a  body 
that  had  been  buried  in  a  sitting  or  squatting  ])osture.  As  the  earth 
was  loose  above  them,  it  may  have  been  an  intrusive  burial.  There 
were  particles  of  charcoal  scattered  through  the  dirt. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  mound  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  signal  station.  At  least,  it  is  a  point  well  adapted  to  this 
purpose,  as  it  commands  a  tine  view  of  the  oi)ening  in  the  ridges  some 
G  miles  to  the  northwest,  through  which  the  Iliawassee  flows  into  the 
Tennessee.  Directly  in  front  of  this  opening,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Hiawas.see,  is  a  lai’ge  island  containing  between  500  and  GOO  acres.  On 
the  head  of  this  is  a  large  mound  about  35  feet  high.  This  latter 
locality  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  importance  to  the  peoi)le 
who  erected  these  structures,  probably  where  they  assembled  for  feast¬ 
ing,  consultation,  or  ceremony.  A  tire  signal  at  No.  2  (*ouId  easily  be 
seen  from  this  ])lace. 

Two  other  mounds,  on  the  farm  of  JVIr.  T,  J.  Watkins,  in  the  same 
j)art  of  the  county,  were  examined,  but  presented  nothing  of  interest. 
They  were  both  unstratitied,  and  com])osed  throughout  of  red  earth 
like  that  on  which  they  stand.  One  was  circular,  32  feed  in  diameter 
and  4  feet  high;  the  other  oval,  40  by  20  feet,  and  5  feet  high. 
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UlIEA  COUNTY. 

TIIK  KI{.\ZIKIS  MOUND.S. 

The  two  mouiuls  coini)0.sinfr  thi.s  groui)  are  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Frazier,  north  of  the  Tennessee  river,  in  the  southern  i)art  of  the 
eonnty,  4  miles  south  of  VVashiiifjfton.  They  are  loeated  on  the  second 
bottom,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  l  iver. 

Mound  No.  1,  circular  in  outline,  was  only  30  feet  in  diameter  and  3 
feet  high.  This  was  thoroughly  worked  over  and  found  to  be  comjiosed 
throughout  of  red  clay,  and  to  contain  ten  stone  cists,  idaced  as  shown 
in  Fig.  280.  These  were  made  of  thin  slabs  of  limestone,  with  bot¬ 
tom  and  covering  of 
the  same.  They  dif¬ 
fered  somewhat  from 
the  usual  form,  being 
from  20  to  24  inches 
square  and  from  12  to 
24  inches  deep.  Each 
contained  the  bones 
of  a  single  skeleton, 
in  most  cases  of  ad¬ 
ults.  In  every  in¬ 
stance,  the  head  was 
at  the  bottom,  the 
other  bones  being 
placed  around  and 
above  it.  All  the 
space  not  occuiiied 
by  the  bones  was 
tilled  with  dirt.  No 
relics  were  found. 

As  will  be  observed 
by  reference  to  the 
figure,  the  graves  were  confined  to  tlie  southeastern  portion  of  the 
mound.  Tho.se  nearest  the  center  were  about  a  foot  below  the  surface 
ot  the  mound,  while  the  stones  of  those  nearest  the  margin  were  jiar- 
tially  e.xposed.  This  was  ])robably  owing  to  the  mound’s  having  been 
considerably  worn  down. 

Mound  No.  2,  which  stands  40  feet  from  No.  1,  is  also  small,  being 
but  27  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high.  It  had  been  opened  by  other 
l)arties,  and,  according  to  report,  found  to  contain  stone  graves  similar 
to  tho.se  in  No.  1.  This  was  verified  by  an  examination,  as  the  bottom 
and  side  pieces  of  a  number  of  them  were  found  still  in  ])lace.  These 
were  scattered  throughout  the  mound,  and  their  number  must  have 
been  considerable. 

These  small  cists  will  i)robably  recall  to  the  minds  of  archeologi.sts 
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Fio.  286.— Plan  of  burial.s  in  mound  No.  1,  Frazier  grou]),  Rhea 
county,  Tennessee. 
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tlie  so-called  “pigmy  graves’’  about  Si»arta,  in  tlie  same  state,  wliicli 
excited  so  much  interest  and  snrinlse  many  years  ago,  wlien  they  were 
discovered. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

THK  HUDDLESON  IXCU^SCKE. 

This  work,  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  Hnddleson,  across  the 
Kanawha  river  from  Mount  Carbon,  is  shown  in  Fig.  287.  It  consists 
of  an  inclosure  circular  in 
form  1,344  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  or  about  430  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  located  on 
smooth  bottom  land  above 
the  overtlows  of  the  river. 

The  surrounding  wall,  which 
consists  of  earth  like  the 
surface  soil  about  it  and  a 
mixtiue  of  mussel  shells 
similar  to  those  now  found 
in  the  Kanawha  river,  was 
formerly  some  3  or  4  feet 
high,  but  has  been  reduced 
by  long  cultivation  to  a  mere 
trace. 

At  a  is  an  ash  jiile  4  feet 
high  surmounted  by  a  long 
flat  rock.  At  h  was  found  a 
box-shaped  stone  cist  at  the 
depth  of  1  foot  below  the 
surface.  Eude  stone  hoes, 
flint  lance  and  arrow  heads,  tish  darts,  and  other  stone  implements 
were  found  scattered  over  the  ground. 

Kock  etchings  are  numerous  ujion  the  smooth  rocks  near  the  princi¬ 
pal  fords  of  the  river.  Most  of  these  are  covered  by  water  during  the 
freshets.  Others  are  found  in  the  niches  or  long  narrow  (flefts  in  the 
rocky  cliffs.  Although  rude  representations  of  men  and  animals  and 
some  probably  symbolic  flgures  are  common  here,  none  were  observed 
superior  to  or  essentially  different  from  those  of  modern  Indians 

UOC^K  CIRCLES. 

On  the  summits  of  nearly  all  of  the  prominent  bluffs,  s]>urs,  and 
high  iKiints  of  this  region  are  heaps  of  large  angular  stones.  Unlike 
the  loose  cairns  of  the  plains  of  the  northwest  and  elsi^where,  these 


Fig.  287.— HuaaicKon's  CiiTlii,  Fayettc'  county,  West 
Virginia. 
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aj)pear  to  liavc  been  systematically  coiistnicted  for  some  jiarticular 
I)Ui])Ose,  with  a  circular  well-Iikc  space  iu  the  middle. 

lO’rst,  the  earth  (imless  the  place  selected  is  a  bare  rock)  is  removed 
to  the  solid  rock  foundation  and  an  apimoximately  level  spjice  from  10 
to  30  fe<‘t  in  diameter  formed.  Centrally  on  this  was  i)laced  a  layer  of 
tiat  stones,  with  the  best  ed{>e  inward,  around  a  circle  about  3  feet  in 

diameter.  Uj)on  the  outer  ed^e  of  these,  others 
w(‘re  placed  with  their  outer  edges  l  esting  uj)on 
tlie  prepared  foundation  running  entirely  around 
the  circle.  Then  another  inner  layer  with  the 
best  edge  inward  and  the  thinner  edge  resting 
on  the  outer  layer,  the  stones  of  one  layer  break¬ 
ing  Joints  with  those  below,  as  far  as  the  size 
and  form  would  admit  of  it.  Outside  of  the 
inner  I'ow  and  with  the  edges  resting  on  it  other 
circles  were  added,  until  a  diameter  ranging 
from  20  to  50  teet,  or  even  more,  was  attained; 
thus  otten  extending  upon  the  slo])ing  earth  not 
removed  in  forming  the  foundation.  The  last, 
or  outer  circle,  usually  consisted  of  but  a  single 
layer,  over  which  earth  was  tlu’own,  being  some¬ 
times  heaped  up  until  it  equaled  iu  contents 
one-half  the  rock  pile.  The  height  of  these  piles 
was  found  to  vary  from  4  to  8  feet,  in  one  or  two 
instances  reaching  10  feet.  But  in  all  cases  the 
circular  space  or  opening  iu  the  center  continued 
to  the  top  the  same  diameter  as  at  the  bottom, 
somewhat  resembling  the  so-called  ‘‘ wellholes” 
of  the  early  western  pioneers. 

Many  of  the  stones  used  in  these  heaps  have 
evidently  been  obtained  by  I’ude  quarrying  in 
the  stratified  cliffs,  often  half  a  mile  distant. 
Some  of  them  measure  from  4  to  Ofeet  in  length, 
half  as  wide,  and  of  a  thicknes.s  which  renders 
them  so  heavy  as  to  require  from  two  to  four 
stout  men  to  handle  them.  •  Beneath  the  some¬ 
what  upturned  edges  of  many  of  these  stones  iu 
the  different  layers  are  frequently  found  the 
decayed  (and  often  charred)  remains  of  human 
skeletons,  usually  horizontal,  Avith  the  head  or 
feet  (generally  the  latter)  toward  the  central  “  wellhole.”  With  these 
were  generally  found  fragments  of  coarse  pottery,  rude,  but  very  large 
celts;  also  lance  and  arrow  heads,  and  occasionally  rude  clay  or  stone 
pipes,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  stone  hoes  or  other  agricultural  implements. 
All  the  cavities  of  the  hea;)  not  originally  used  for  burial  are  filled  with 
earth  or  mortar,  often  well  bakinl  by  fire. 
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As  typical  ot  these  heaps,  Fig.  288  a  h  is  given,  showing  one  of  the 
most  ])erfect  obseiwed,  which  was  thoroughly  examined,  carefidly 
measured  and  sketched.  At  a  it  is  shown  as  it  appeared  before  being 
0])ened;  at  h  is  a  vertical  section  showing  the  central  cavity  or  “well 
hole.”  This  heap  was  found  ui)on  a  rocky  spur  of  Mount  Carbon  at 
the  height  of  fully  1,000  feet  above  the  river  level,  a  point  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Kanawha,  and  from  which  the  latter  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen  for  several  miles  both  above  and  below.  It  measured  42 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  6  teet  8  inches  high  on  the  inside  of 
the  well,  which  was  in  the  center,  and  a  tritie  less  than  .8  feet  in 


Fig.  289.— Stone  heap  with  two  cavities,  Fayette  comity,  West  Virginia. 


diameter  throughout.  Although  open  at  the  top  at  the  time  it  was 
examined  and  containing  only  an  accumulation  of  decayed  bones  and 
rubbish,  there  were  stones  out  of  jilace  and  scattered  about  it  sufficient 
in  number  to  have  finished  it  out  and  capped  it  over  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure.  Whether  they  were  used  to  complete  it 
as  indicated  by  these  dotted  lines  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  only. 

Although  rock  heaps  of  this  class  generally  have  but  one  “wellhole” 
in  them,  we  occasionally  meet  with  one  having  two,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
281).  As  a  rule  these  piles  are  much  less  iierfect  than  those  shown  in 
the  figures,  most  of  them  being  in  a  more  or  less  disturbed  condition. 


Fig.  290. — Soctimi  of  stone  Iie.-ip  with  triangular  cavity,  Fayette  county,  West  Virginia. 

A  somewhat  different  type  of  these  heaps  from  that  described  is 
occasionally  observed,  especially  on  the  sharp,  rocky  ridees.  A  section 
of  one  of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  21)0.  These,  which  have  a  triangular 
cavity,  were  undoubtedly  burial  places,  and  were  not  built  uj)  with  the 
care  bestowed  upon  the  others. 

ANC  IENT  .STONE  WAM,  FPON  MOUNT  (  AUliON. 

About  1,000  feet  above  the  town  of  Mount  Carbon  are  heavy  and  valua¬ 
ble  veins  of  coal.  Some  hundreds  of  feet  above  tliese  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  stone  wall,  the  tortuous  course  of  which  can  be  followed 
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along  the  steep  lace  of  the  mountain  fully  a  mile,  then  across  its  sharp 
summit  and  a  like  distance  upon  the  other  slope.  It  is  said  that  it  can 
be  traced  fully  as  much  tarther  in  such  a  manner  as  to  connect  the  ends, 
and  thus  inclose  a  large  area  of  the  higher  portion  of  the  mountain. 
Little  of  this  wall  is  now  in  place,  it  rarely  being  more  than  1  or  2  feet 
in  height,  but  the  liiu*  of  Hat  rocks  strewn  over  a  space  of  many  feet 
in  width,  and  often  far  down  the  mountain  sloi)e,  indicates  material 
largely  in  excess  of  that  in  an  ordinary  stone-wall  fence.  When  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  early  white  rovers  of  this  region,  something  more  than 
a  century  ago,  many  portions  of  it  were,  as  atlirmed  both  by  history  and 
tradition,  intact  and  5  or  0  feet  wide  and  high,  although  amid  timbers 
as  large  as  found  elsewhere  upon  the  mountain. 

HOCK  CIRCLE. 

On  Armstrongs  creek,  half  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the  Ka¬ 
nawha,  are  the  remains  of  an  interesting  rock  heap  inside  of  a  circle. 
The  latter  is  fully  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  after  the  removal  of  mate¬ 
rial  therefrom  for  nearly  a  half  mile  of  stone  fence  is  still  15  to  20  feet 
wide  and  3  to  5  feet  high.  Central  within  this  are  the  remains  of  what 
the  oldest  living  white  men  and  the  early  records  and  traditions  of  this 
region  represent  as  having  been  a  rock  heap  25  or  30  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base  and  10  feet  high,  and  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  288, 
excejit  that  the  cap  or  cover  was  still  in  place  when  first  observed. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  passageway  large  enough  to  admit  a  man  extending  from  the 
outside  to  the  inner  space. 

KANAWHA  COUNTY. 

CLIFTOX  WORKS. 

The  Kanawha,  as  is  usual  with  streams  in  hilly  sections,  meanders 
between  blutts,  leaving  a  bottom  now"  on  this  side  and  then  on  that. 
Such  places  have  ever  been  the  chosen  haunts  of  the  aboriginal  tribes. 
A  typical  one  of  these  bottoms  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  on 
w'hich  the  present  village  of  Clifton  is  located.  Ex(*avations  made 
here  for  cellars,  walls,  and  other  purposes  seldom  fail  to  bring  to  light 
human  bones,  fragments  of  pottery,  stone  implements,  and  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  jirevious  occupancy.  Several  days  were  spent  in  making 
excavations  here,  finding  marked  uniformity  in  the  earth  and  its  con¬ 
tents.  The  sandy  soil,  which  extends  to  the  depth  of  4  and  5  feet,  w  as 
found  to  be  literally  filled  w'ith  charcoal,  ashes,  fragments  of  pottery, 
mitire  and  broken  stone  imiilements,  etc.  Although  resembling  in 
(•haracter  a  refuse  heap,  it  is  probably  a  village  site  or  camping  ground, 
occupied  continuously,  or  season  after  season  for  a  long  time,  by  a  band 
of  aborigines,  but  so  far  back  in  the  past  that  the  entire  area  w'as 
overgrown  with  the  largest  timber  of  the  valley  when  first  visited  by 
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white  men,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Cominingled  with  these 
relics,  at  a  depth  of  from  2  to  4  feet,  were  found  several  medium-sized 
skeletons  in  various  stages  of  decay.  All  were  lying  extended  on  the 
back  or  side,  but  in  no  regular  order  in  respect  to  each  other  or  the 
points  of  the  compass.  With  some  of  these  were  quite  a  number  of 
large  beads  (probably  used  as  rattles),  made  by  cutting  short  sections 
of  the  leg  bones  of  small  animals  and  bones  of  birds.  These,  one  bone 
tishhook,  and'  several  bone  bodkins,  found  near  the  surface,  are  but 
slightly  decayed,  and  are  probably  the  work  of  Indians. 

BOCK  WALL. 

Between  the  Kanawha  river  and  a  branch  of  Paint  creek  is  a  high, 
irregular  ridge,  something  more  than  1,000  feet  above  the  village  of 
Clifton.  The  end  near  the  village  widens  out  suddenly  in  the  form  of 
a  short  paddle.  The  comparatively  level  top,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  steep  blulfs,  olfered  a  position  easily  defended.  The  more  sloping 
front,  which  was  the  only  assailable  point,  was  defended  by  a  stone 
wall  running  along  the  brow  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  bluff, 
a  distance  of  200  paces,  or  nearly  SOO  feet.  As  but  little  of  it  is  now 
standing,  its  original  dimensions  can  not  be  accurately  determined; 
but  judging  by  the  quantity  of  flat  stones  still  in  place  and  strewn 
along  the  hillside  below  the  wall,  and  the  statements  of  persons  who 
saw  it  when  but  little  injured,  it  must  have  been  at  least  5  or  0  feet 
high  and  constructed  like  an  ordinary  stone  fence.  There  is  no  trace 
of  a  gateway  in  it,  nor  are  there  any  indications  that  a  wall  ever  existed 
across  the  narrow  neck  behind  the  paddle-shaped  expansion. 

BROWNSTOWN  WORKS. 

On  the  site  of  this  village,  just  below  the  point  where  Len’s  creek  enters 
the  Kanawha,  are  traces  of  an  ancient  earthen  inclosure.  Being  more 
or  less  covered  with  dwellings  and  other  structures  and  almost  entirely 
worn  away,  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  wall  with  sufticient  accuracy 
to  plat  it,  but  it  probably  inclosed  some  0  or  8  acres.  It  is  said  that  a 
part  of  it  was  utilized  for  defense  by  the  early  white  settlers.  In  the 
streets  and  gardens  and  in  the  washed  bank  of  the  river  numerous 
relics  have  been  found  vsimilar  to  those  observed  at  Clifton.  It  is  also 
said  that  certain  brass  ornaments  have  been  discovered  here  associated 
with  stone  implements  and  decayed  human  bones,  but  none  of  these 
were  seen. 

len’s  creek  mounds. 

There  are  a  number  of  mounds  in  the  deep  valley  of  this  creek,  of 
Avhich  one  only  was  opened,  and  this  because  of  its  peculiar  situation, 
being  located  where  the  valley  is  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  allow  a  road- 
w.ay  between  the  creek  and  the  bluft’.  Although  scarcely  20  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base  and  fully  7  feet  high,  and  otherwise  pecailiarly 
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iiiodern  in  appearance,  it  bears  on  its  top  a  beech  stump  30  inches  in 
diameter.  The  material  was  yellow  clay,  evidently  brought  from  an  ex¬ 
cavation  in  the  hillside  nearby.  On  the  natural  surface,  near  the  center, 
lying  horizontally  on  their  backs,  heads  south,  were  the  skeletons  of 
six  adults  and  one  child.  All  were  thoroughly  charred  and  without  any 
earth  intermingled  with  them,  but  covered  with  ashes  and  several 
inches  of  charcoal  and  brands.  It  is  evident  that  the  Are  was  smothered 
before  it  had  fully  burned  out.  Three  coarse  lance-heads  and  a  fish 
dart  were  found  amid  the  bones  of  the  adults,  and  at  the  neck  of  the 
child  three  co])per  beads  made  of  thick  wire  bent  in  a  circular  form, 

ELK  RIVEU  WORKS. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Elk  river  and  1  mile  north  of  Charleston  there 
is  a  circular  inclosure  200  feet  in  diameter,  the  wall,  after  many  years’ 
cultivation,  being  still  from  3  to  4  feet  higher  than  the  nearly  obliter¬ 
ated  ditch  which  runs  along  the  inside  of  it.  From  this  ditch  the  sur¬ 
face  rounds  up  a  foot  or  so  and  continues  at  this  height  all  over  the 
central  area.  The  inside  of  the  wall  is  quite  steep,  while  the  outside 
slopes  olf  very  gradually  except  on  the  north  side,  which  runs  close  to 
the  face  of  a  rocky  cliff.  The  only  opening  or  gateway  in  this  wall  is 
on  the  east  and  is  guarded  by  a  conical  mound  50  feet  in  diameter  and 
5  feet  high.  Strewn  over  the  top  of  this  mound  were  numerous  frag¬ 
ments  of  flat  stones,  many  of  which  were  marked  with  circular  pits. 
The  removal  of  these  only  disclosed  others,  which  were  mingled  with 
very  hard  yellow  clay,  charcoal,  ashes,  stone  chi2)s,  and  fragments  of 
rude  pottery.  Near  the  center  and  3  feet  below  the  top  of  the  mound 
a  decayed  human  skeleton  was  found,  lying  horizontally  in  a  very  rude 
box-sha2)ed  stone  coffin.  Beneath  this  were  other  flat  stones,  and  under 
them  charcoal,  ashes,  and  baked  earth,  overlying  the  charred  remains 
of  at  least  three  or  four  other  skeletons.  These,  judging  by  what 
remained  of  them,  must  have  been  laid  on  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground  with  the  heads  eastward. 

Four  miles  farther  up  Elk  river,  on  the  summit  of  a  low  pass,  over 
which  ran  an  ancient  trail,  was  a  small  conical  mound  30  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  5  feet  high.  This  had  jmeviously  been  oi)ened  to  the  depth  of 
3  feet,  and,  as  was  afterward  learned,  a  human  skeleton  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  copper  beads  found.  Carrying  tlie  excavation  down  to  the 
natural  surface  a  single,  much  decayed,  adult  skeleton  was  discover(*d, 
but  nothing  else. 

Two  miles  above  the  preceding  is  a  groui)  of  small  conical  mounds 
from  2  to  3  feet  high  and  from  20  to  30  feet  in  diameter.  Some  of  these 
were  opened,  but  nothing  of  interest  observed  except  that  on  the  nat¬ 
ural  surface  of  the  earth  beneath  them  was  always  found  a  layer  of 
(iharcoal  and  ashes,  among  whi<“h  were  fragments  of  bones. 

Midway  between  these  and  the  one  in  the  ])ass  is  a  group  of  five 
mounds.  One  of  the.se,  50  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  was  opened 
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And  found  to  be  composed  of  yellow  cl;iy  so  hard  that  it  was  diflicult 
to  break  it  up  with  a  i)ick.  Upon  the  natural  surfa(;e  was  a  layer  of 
charcoal  and  ashes  in  which  were  the  remains  of  at  least  two  skeletons. 


INCLO.STIKK  NKAlt  ST.  ALIUN. 

Near  St,  Albin,  in  a  horseshoe  bend  of  Coal  river,  2  nules  above  its 
contluence  with  the  Kanawha,  is  a  bold  promontory  300  feet  high,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  I>.  Inman,  the  area  of  the  top  being  some 
15  or  20  acres.  It  is  connected  with  the  upland  behind  it  by  a  long 
ridge  so  narrow  in  ])laces  as  scarcely  to  afford  room  on  top  for  a  wagon 
track. 

Here  what  was  possibly  a  graded  way”  was  traced  along  and  near 
the  outer  edge  of  this  promontory,  past  several  small  conical  mounds 
and  rock  hea])s  to  an  inclosure  upon  the  highest  part.  This  is  near  the 
northern  end  and  less  than  100  feet  down  the  rocky  eastern  hillside, 
where  there  is  one  of  the  tinest  springs  of  this  section.  This  inclosure 
is  circular  in  form  and  104  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  slight  ditch  inside 
the  wall,  which  is  steep  on  the  inside  and  from  3  to  4  feet  high.  This 
wall  is  broken  only  in  the  northwestern  part,  where  there  is  a  gateway 
12  feet  wide.  In  the  center  of  the  inclosed  area  is  a  mound  20  feet  in 
diameter  and  3  feet  high. 

Mr.  W  ilson,  an  old  resident,  affirms  that  when  he  was  a  boy  this 
work,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  hill,  was  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  forest  trees.  These  were  long  since  cut  down,  and  as  the 
land  has  never  been  cultivated  the  area  is  now  covered  with  a  growth 
of  young  timber,  lie  had  partially  o])ened  the  mound  in  his  boyhood, 
and  the  flat  sandstones  which  he  then  removed  from  the  top  are  still 
lying  at  the  foot.  Observing  a  singular  groove  across  the  stones  still 
in  place,  as  well  as  those  removed.  Col.  Norris,  the  explorer,  replaced 
the  latter  and  found  thot  when  properly  fitted  a  chipped  groove  or 
gutter  3  inches  wide  and  nearly  as  deep  was  continuous  aciross  them 
from  the  summit  to  the  bottom.  The  objectt  the  builders  of  the  mound 
had  in  view  in  working  out  this  channel,  which  must  have  taken  along 
time  with  their  rude  tools,  must  be  left  wholly  to  conjecture,  as  there 
was  nothing  iu  or  about  the  mound  to  give  a  clue  to  it.  The  mound, 
which  was  composed  of  light  colored,  mortar-like  material,  apparently 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  ashes,  extended  down  (5  feet  below  the  natural 
surface.  At  this  depth  was  found  a  single  adult  skeleton  in  the  last 
stages  of  decay,  lying  prostrate  on  its  back.  In  the  hand  of  the  out¬ 
stretched  right  arm  was  a  black  slate  gorget. 

Two  hundred  yards  south  of  the  iiiclosure,  upon  the  slo|)e,  near  the 
ancient  roadway,  stood  another  mound  about  50  feet  iu  diameter  and 
0  feet  high.  This  was  composed  of  hai’d,  tough  clay  to  the  natural 
slope,  and  below  it  was  a  vault  or  pit  which  had  been  excavated  before 
the  mound  was  thiown  up.  This  was  8  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and 
about  3  feet  deep  at  the  upper  end.  In  it  was  an  adult  skeleton 
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on  its  back,  with  bead  uphill  (north).  Upon  the  breast  was  a  well 
formed  and  well  finished  sandstone  gorget,  and  on  it  a  black,  leaf- 
shaped  Hint  implement  and  a  small  hematite  celt.  No  boTies  of  the 
right  aim  were  found  alongside  those  ot  the  body,  but  a  careful  search 
resulted  in  finding  them  in  a  line  of  ashes  running  out  at  right  angles 
from  the  shoulder.  Upon  the  bones  of  the  open  hand  were  three  piles 
of  small,  black  flint  knives,  live  in  each  pile,  all  with  the  points  turned 
toward  the  shoulder. 

Two  other  conical  mounds  and  one  rock  heap  at  this  place  were 
opened,  but  nothing  of  interest  Avas  found  in  them  save  fragments  of 
bones  in  beds  of  coals  and  ashes  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  ancient  roadway,  which  in  several  places  upon  the  slojiing  side 
of  the  hill  is  truly  a  “  graded  way,”  seems  to  have  been  fully  20  feet 
wide,  somewhat  rounded  in  the  middle,  and  rather  higher  than  the 
natural  surface.  On  the  slope  the  lower  side  is  graded  up  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  line  of  fiat  stones,  and  the  upper  side  cut  down  precisely 
as  a  modern  roadway  is  formed.  The  oldest  settlers,  when  they  first 
came  to  this  region,  found  it  covered  with  forest  trees,  as  were  the 
other  ancient  works.  The  entire  length  of  this  road  was  originally 
about  half  a  mile,  but  a  j)ortion  of  it  has  been  obliterated  by  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Possibly  this  is  an  old  military  road. 

ANCIKNT  WORKS  NEAR  CHARLESTON.  " 

Along  the  Kanawha  river  from  3  to  8  miles  below  Charleston  are 
the  most  extensive  and  interesting  ancient  works  to  be  found  in  the 
state  of  West  Virginia.  They  consist  of  fifty  mounds,  varying  in 
diameter  from  35  to  200  feet  and  in  height  from  3  to  35  feet;  some 
eight  or  ten  inclosures  containing  from  less  than  1  to  fully  30  acres ; 
circular,  clay-lined  pits  from  (5  to  8  feet  broad  and  as  many  feet  in 
depth,  and  box-shaped  stone  cists.  All  are  found  on  the  upper  river 
terraces  beyond  the  reach  of  the  highest  floods.  A  i)lat  of  the  group 
from  Mr.  Middleton’s  survey  is  given  in  PI.  xxvii. 

Upon  a  commanding  height,  overlooking  alike  the  village  of  Spring 
Ilill  and  all  of  these  works,  is  an  ancient  inclosure  containing  aboiit  20 
acres.  There  are  also  on  most  of  the  high  and  Jutting  points  of  the 
bordering  bluffs — here  from  200  to  400  feet  high — rock  heai)S  30  to  00 
feet  in  diameter  and  4  to  8  feet  high. 

For  convenience  the  mounds  and  inclosures  are  numbered  generally 
down  the  valley,  commencing  with  the  Oriel  mound  (No.  1,  PI.  xxvii). 
Those  not  corresponding  to  this  order  were  added  from  a  subsequent 
examination. 

An  enlarged  plan  of  this  mound  and  the  Avorks  immediately  around 
it  is  given  in  Fig.  291,  and  a  section  of  the  mound  itself  farther  on  in 
Fig.  202. 

Inclosure  a  is  .550  feet  in  circumference,  Avith  a  surrounding  earthen 
wall  and  interior  ditch.  The  Avail,  where  \indisturbed  by  the  plow,  is 
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from  2  to  3  feet  liiyli  ami,  as  usual  with  the  walls  of  iuelosures,  quite 
steep  on  the  inside  and  sloping  on  the  outside.  At  the  south,  lacing 
mound  No.  3,  is  a  well-delined  gateway.  Totiching  it  on  the  outside 
at  the  southeast  is  a  circular  excavation  (p)  05  by  75  feet  in  diameter 
and  5  feet  deep  in  the  center. 

In  the  center  of  the  inclosure  is  a  conical  mound  (No.  2)  ,'30  feet  in 
diameter  and  3  feet  high.  A  shaft  was  sunk  in  the  centcsr  of  this  down 
to  and  below  the  natural  surface.  Only  hard-baked  earth  was  found  and 
at  the  base  a  few  bones,  some  of  which  were  human. 

Mound  No.  3,  which  faces  the  southern  gateway  of  the  inclosurc,  is 
conical  in  form,  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  3  feet  high.  This  was  opeiu'd 
by  cutting  a  broad  trench  through  it  down  to  the  natural  surface,  show¬ 
ing  it  to  be  a  gray  material,  probably  earth  mixed  with  ashes  and,  near 
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the  bottom,  well  baked  by  fire.  On  this  part,  which  covered  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  two  human  skeletons,  were  ashes,  coals,  and  firebrands. 
The  remains  of  the  skeletons  were  lying  extended  on  the  natural  sur¬ 
face,  and  with  them  were  a  lance  head,  a  few  fragments  of  pottery,  and 
some  stone  chips. 

Inclosure  B,  according  to  Col,  Norris,  situated  about  (500  fi'et  south¬ 
west  of  A,  is  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  the  latter,  but  is  so  nearly 
obliterated  by  the  plow  that  only  a  few  faint  traces  remain.  It  seems 
to  have  had  an  inside  ditch  and  a  gateway  opening  toward  the  north¬ 
west,  opposite  which  stands  mound  No.  4  of  the  plat.  It  is  proper  to 
state,  however,  that  IVIr.  Middleton  failed  to  find  sufficient  traces  of 
this  iiiclosure  to  justify  giving  it  exact  form  on  his  plat. 

Mound  No.  1,  locally  known  as  the  ^‘Criel  mound,”  is  midway  be- 
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t\v(‘eii  tlie  two  iuclosures,  about  300  feet  from  cjicli.  Tlie  toj)  was  lev¬ 
eled  ill  order  to  erect  thereon  an  office  and  judges’  stand  in  eonneetion 
with  a  race  (ionrse  about  it.  It  is  520  b'et  in  cirenit  and  33  feet  high, 
being,  with  one  exception,  the  hu  gest  of  the  group;  the  top  is  40  feet 
across,  owing  to  the  leveling  mentioned  above,  to  which  is,  iierhaps, 
also  due  the  fact  that  the  center  is  2  feet  lower  than  the  edge. 

A  shaft  12  feet  across  at  the  top,  narrowing  to  8  feet  at  the  bottom, 
was  sunk  through  the  center  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
process  being  aided  by  lateral  trenches  in  which  were  offsets  (see  Fig. 
292,  which  shows  a  section).  The  material  through  which  itpas.sed  for 
the  first  2  feet  was  a  light  sandy  loam.  At  the  depth  of  3  feet,  in  the 
center  of  the  shaft,  some  human  bones  (n)  were  discovered,  doubtless 
jiarts  of  a  skeleton  said  to  have  been  dug  up  before  or  at  the  time  of 
the  construction  of  the  judges’  stand.  At  the  depth  of  4  feet,  in  a  be<l 
of  hard  earth  comjiosed  of  mixed  clay  and  ashes,  were  two  skeletons 
(e  c),  both  lying  extended  on  their  backs,  heads  south,  and  feet  near  the 
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center  of  the  shaft.  Kear  the  heads  lay  two  celts,  two  stone  hoes, 
one  lance  head,  and  two  disks. 

From  this  point  downward  for  20  feet  farther,  nearly  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  shaft  Avas  (imposed  of  the  same  apparently  mixed  sub¬ 
stance,  so  hard  as  to  require  the  constant  use  of  the  jiick.  At  24  feet 
it  suddenly  changed  to  a  much  softer  and  darker  colored  earth,  dis¬ 
closing  the  casts  and  some  much  decayed  fragments  of  logs  and  ixdes 
from  6  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  These,  together  with  the  fragments 
of  bark,  ashes,  and  animal  bones  which  had  been  split  lengthwise, con¬ 
tinued  to  be  found  through  a  layer  of  about  (>  feet.  At  the  depth  of  31 
feet  a  human  skeleton  (c*)wasdiseovered  lying  jirostrate,  head  north,  the 
skull  crushed,  but  partially  preserved  by  contact  with  a  sheet  of  cop- 
])er  that  i^robably  once  formed  part  of  a  headdress  of  some  kind,  only' 
fragments  of  which  remained.  l>y  enlarging  and  curbing  the  foot  of  the 
shaft,  a  circular  space  KJ  feet  in  diameter  was  uncovered,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  and  contents  of  the  eenti  al,  basal  portion  of  the  mound  ascer¬ 
tained.  First,  upon  the  Avell  smoothed  and  packed  surface  had  been 
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carefully  spi  ead  a  floor  mainly  of  elm  bark  (6),  the  iiiiiei  side  u]).  Upon 
this  was  spread  a  layer  of  line  white  ashes,  clear  of  charcoal,  resimi- 
bliug  those  of  hickory  bark,  probabably  6  inches  thick  originally, 
though  now  not  over  an  inch.  On  this  the  body  was  placed  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  similar  bark.  Ten  other  skeletons,  all  buried  in  the  same 
manner,  were  found  at  this  point,  arranged  five  on  each  side  in  a  semi¬ 
circle  with  the  feet  turned  toward,  but  not  quite  touching,  the  one  just 
mentioned.  Owing  to  the  crushed  and  decayed  condition  of  the  bones, 
it  was  impossible  to  decide  positively  as  to  the  size  and  position.  It  is 
believed  that  all  were  adults  of  medium  size  and  jilaced  extended  on 
their  backs  in  bark  wrappings.  With  each  skeleton  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  center,  was  a  fine,  apparently  new  or  unused,  lance  head 
and  by  the  side  of  the  northern  one  of  these  five  a  fish  dart,  three 
arrow  heads,  and  some  decayed  mussel  shells.  Although  careful 
search  was  made,  nothing  was  found  with  the  five  on  the  western 
side.  With  the  central  one,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  mentioned, 
were  six  shell  beads,  and  a  flint  lance  head  similar  to  those  on  the  east¬ 
ern  side  though  larger.  Near  it  was  a  hollow,  conical  mass  or  vault  of 
very  hard  earth  (d)  nearly  4  feet  high  and  fully  5  feet  in  diameter,  the 
inner  edge  of  which  was  in  a  line  with  and  nearly  touching  the  heads 
of  the  skeleton.  This  vault  was  partially  filled  with  rotten  wood,  bark, 
human  and  other  bones  and  a  dark  substance,  apparently  decayed  mat¬ 
ter  of  some  kind.  It  was  so  loose  as  to  be  easily  scratched  out  with 
the  hands  or  a  garden  rake.  The  natural  surface  under  this  had  been 
scooped  out  in  basin  shape  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  and  a  breadth  of  5 
feet.  In  the  central  part  of  this  were  two  circular  holes  each  10  inches 
in  diameter,  4  feet  deep  and  6  inches  from  one  another  in  an  east  and 
west  line.  They  were  lined  with  a  kind  of  bluish  clay  and  partly  filled 
with  water.  About  3  feet  down  was  a  cross  communication  between 
them  as  shown  in  the  figure,  large  enough  to  thrust  the  arm  through; 
the  hole  to  the  east  was  about  4  inches  deeper  than  the  other.  A  flint 
spear  head  was  found  in  each  hole.  Similar  pairs  of  holes,  ranging  in 
depth  from  2  to  3  feet  and  in  diameter  from  8  to  12  inches,  were  found 
beside  the  heads  of  each  of  the  ten  surrounding  skeletons. 

Col.  Norris  and  Mr.  Thurston,  of  Charleston,  who  assisted  in  exca¬ 
vating  this  mound,  are  of  opinion  that  these  11  persons  were  buried  at 
one  time,  possibly  after  the  flesh  had  decayed  from  the  bones  in  other 
depositories,  or  perhaps  in  the  flesh  after  a  battle,  and  that  the  central 
one  Avas  a  person  of  importance.  They  seem  to  have  been  buried  as 
above  described  in  a  timber-walled  structure  at  least  l(i  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  6  or  8  feet  high  at  the  eaves,  and  conically  roofed.  The  small  cen¬ 
tral  clay  vault  was  probably  a  burial  vault  similar  to  those  found  in 
North  Carolina  mounds.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  (!onnection  that 
the  mound  in  Sullivan  (iounty,  Tennessee,  figured  on  a  jirecediug  page, 
contained  one  central  vault  and  elev’en  surrounding  ones. 
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The  next  tive  mounds  in  order  (PI.  xxvii)  are  circular,  with  dimen¬ 
sions  as  follows; 


No. 

Diaiiietcr, 

Height 

... 

Feet. 

Feet. 

4 

28 

24 

5 

21 

24 

G 

40 

4 

7 

4.1 

34 

8 

112 

0 

The  last  (No.  8),  known  locally  as  the  Wilson  mound,  is  within  tlie 
inclosure  marked  C,  It  was  partially  opened  many  years  ago,  and 
human  bones,  with  several  celts  and  lance  heads,  were  found  at  the 
bottom,  near  the  center.  It  is  now  used  as  a  burial  ground. 

The  inclosure  (C)  is  now  about  obliterated;  from  the  statements  of 
parties  tiimiliar  with  it,  it  was  nearly  square,  inclosing  about  20  acres, 
the  walls  5  or  6  feet  high,  and  had  an  interior  ditch. 

Mound  9,  which  stands  a  short  distance  to  the  southwest  of  No.  8,  is 
one  of  the  oblong  tumuli  found  in  this  region — diameters  75  and  40  feet 
and  height  5  feet.  A  trench  was  dug  through  it,  but  nothing  found  of 
interest. 

The  wall  of  the  ancient  fort  at  Spring  Hill  (see  PI.  xxvii),  shown  on 
an  enlarged  scale  in  Fig.  293,  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  height  and 
partly  obliterated  by  long  cultivation.  It  is  the  only  iuclosure  of  the 
entire  grouj)  located  on  a  hill;  is  in  a  position  allowing  easy  defense  and 
supjdied  with  living  water.  These  facts  and  its  large  size  render  it 
probable  that  it  was  a  place  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  extensive 
village  retired  in  times  of  danger.  It  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  deej) 
ravine  and,  on  the  northwest,  fronts  on  a  steep  blutf  fully  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valley.  The  form  is  somewhat  that  of  a  semi¬ 
circle,  the  curved  line  being  on  the  nearly  level  land  above,  while  the 
straight  line  joining  the  ends  of  the  curve  is  a  few  feet  over  the  edge  or 
break  of  the  bluff.  There  was  formerly,  it  is  said,  a  ditch  around  the 
outside  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  curve  on  the  higher  level  area, 
but  no  trace  of  it  now  remains.  The  wall  is  nowhere  2  feet  high  or  19 
feet  in  breadth.  As  near  as  can  now  be  determined,  the  length  of  this 
circular  ])ortion  from  gate  to  gate  is  2,144  feet. 

The  straight  front  wall  from  gate  to  gate  is  1,132  feet  long  and  in  no 
place  more  than  a  foot  high.  There  is  necessarily  a  ditch  on  the  inside 
where  the  wall  is  on  the  slope,  as  indicated  in  the  sections  shown  in  the 
tigure.  The  area  is  somewhat  more  than  20  acres.  There  was  appar¬ 
ently  a  gateway  or  entrance  at  each  angle,  the  eastern  one  (which  can 
not  be  clearly  traced)  being  136  feet  wide,  the  western  123  feet.  Near 
each  gateway,  inside,  is  a  mound.  Nos.  10  and  11.  These  were  formerly 
of  about  the  same  shape  and  size,  each  being  8  or  9  feet  high.  No.  11 
is  now  35  by  40  feet  at  the  base  and  4  feet  high.  In  the  center,  3  feet 
below  the  surface,  was  a  vault  8  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide.  In  the  bot- 
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tom  of  this,  amongr  the  decayed  fragments  of  bark  wrai)i)iiigs,  lay  a 
skeleton  fully  7  feet  long,  extended  at  full  length  on  the  back,  head 
west.  Lying  in  a  circle  immediately  above  the  hips  were  tifty-two  per- 


Fig.  293. — SprinR  Hill  inclosure  on  enlarged  scale,  Kanawha  county,  West  Virginia. 

forated  shell  disks  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  bones  of  the  left  arm  were  lying  along  the  side  of  the  body, 
but  those  of  the  right  were  stretched  out  horizontally  at  right  angles 
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to  tlie  body,  tho  bones  of  the  band  toucbinjf  a  small  conical  mass  of 
earth,  which  pr(»ved  to  be  a  kind  of  vault  similar  to  that  in  the  Oriel 
mound  (No.  1)  above  described.  This  was  formed  of  a  mortar  or  cement, 
but  the  contents,  which  must  have  been  animal  or  vegetable,  were  com¬ 
pletely  decayed.  It  was  yet  unbroken  and  barely  large  enough  to  have 
covered  a  squatting  skeleton. 

On  the  river  bottom  northwest  of  the  preceding  are  the  remains  of  a 
small  inclosure,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  s(iuare  or  parallelogram  (B, 
IM.  xxvii),  part  of  the  north  side  having  been  washed  away  by  the  river. 
The  remaining  portion  extends  420  feet  along  the  river,  the  width  being 
now  about  100  feet.  It  is  probable  there  never  was  a  northern  wall,  the 
river  forming  the  boundary  on  this  side.  The  remaining  works  of  the 
group  are  on  the  higher  terrace  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Mound  No,  12  is  dire(dly  north  of  inclosure  C  on  the  opposite  side.  It 
is  circular,  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  after  long  cultivation  is  now  but  2 
feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  sandy  soil. 

Mound  No.  13,  a  little  southwest  of  No.  12,  measured  35  feet  in  diam- 
et<*r  and  about  2  in  height.  Nothing  of  interest  was  found  in  either  of 
these  two. 

Inclosure  F,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains,  was,  according  to  the 
old  settlers,  a  circle  of  about  65  feet  diameter  on  the  margin  of  a  slight 
terrace  directly  opposite  inclosure  G.  There  was  an  inside  ditch. 

IMovingdown  the  river  toward  the  southwest,  we  next  reach  a  num¬ 
ber  of  works  which  seem  to  be  more  or  less  connected. 

The  tirst  and  most  important  is  the  inclosure  G,  shown  on  an  enlarged 
scale  in  Fig.  204.  This  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  the  so-called  “sacred  enelosures”  in  the  Kanawha  valley.  It  is 
a  parallelogram  with  slightly  rounded  comers,  the  longer  direction 
being  a  little  west  of  north  and  east  of  south;  the  length,  measured 
from  center  to  center  of  the  wall,  is  420  feet,  width  150  feet.  There  is 
an  interior  ditch  and  the  single  entrance  is  at  the  south  end.  On  the 
eastern  side,  where  it  has  never  been  plowed  over,  the  vertical  distance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  wall  is  from  4  to  6  feet; 
at  other  points  from  2  to  3  feet.  The  interior  area  is  somewhat  higher 
than  the  outside  surface  and  slightly  rounded  up  toward  the  center. 
Close  by  the  eastern  side  is  a  narrow  ravine  nearly  50  feet  deep, 
through  which  runs  a  little  rivulet  known  as  Smith’s  branch. 

The  point  marked  a  in  the  wall  of  the  inclosure  is  the  reputed  site 
of  an  ancient  walled  well.  Excavation  revealed  a  pile  of  large,  flat, 
angular  stones.  The  water  from  the  ditch  runs  through  the  embank¬ 
ment  here  and  discharges  itself  over  the  bluff. 

A  number  of  other  excavations  were  made  in  this  embankment  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  composition.  At  the  i)oint  h  was  a  cache,  a  cir¬ 
cular  i)it  about  6  feet  in  diameter  and  7  deep,  the  sides  plastered 
with  clay,  burned  hard.  This  was  nearly  full  of  earth,  carried  in  mainly 
by  the  plow.  In  the  bottom,  among  what  appeared  to  be  decayed  wood 
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and  corn,  were  numerou.s  fragments  of  pottery,  some  of  wlii(^li  ap])ar- 
ently  belonj^edto  vessels  broken  at  the  time  they  were  deposited.  Six 
feet  north  of  the  edge  of  this,  at  c,  was  another  pit,  much  smaller,  be¬ 
ing  only  3  feet  in  diameter  and  3  deep.  In  this  was  a  mass  of  decom- 
])osing  shells,  many  of  them  still  retaining  their  form,  but  crumbling 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  small  sea  shells  and 
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Fro.  294.— Inclosure  G,  Kanawha  county,  West  Virginia. 

disks,  all  perforated,  probably  shell  bends  placed  here  for  security  in  time 
of  danger. 

At  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  inclosure,  outside  of  the 
walls,  at  the  points  1  to  6,  were  six  box-shaped  stone  graves,  three  at 
each  end.  These  were  formed  of  large,  angular  slabs,  brought  from 
the  cliffs  a  fourth  of  a  mile  away.  The  covers  of  Nos.  1  and  .3  Iiad  been 
displaced  by  the  plow.  Those  at  the  south  end,  beginning  with  the 
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eastern  one,  are  nninbered  1,  2,  and  3;  tliose  at  the  north,  4,  5,  and  d. 
Tlie  first  five  lay  nearly  east  and  west;  No.  «  was  north  and  soutli. 

(irave  1,  7  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  30  inches  deep  at  the  head,  con¬ 
tained  faint  traces  of  a  hninan  skeleton. 

(have  2:  The  head  of  this  was  near  the  foot  of  No.  1,  in  a  line  with 
it,  and  similar  in  form  and  size.  With  the  decayed  skeleton  in  tins 
grave  were  two  small  hematite  celts,  four  small  flint  knives,  and  one 
lance  head. 

(rrave  3,  with  head  close  to  and  in  line  with  No.  2,  was  similar  to  it 
in  size  and  construction.  Only  foint  traces  of  a  skeleton. 

(h'ave  4  was  like  No.  5  in  size  and  appearance. 

( have  5 :  A  fine  cist,  (>4  feet 
long,  2^  feet  wide,  and  2  feet 
deep,  having  a  smooth  stone 
slab  at  bottom.  At  the  east¬ 
ern  end  of  the  grave,  in  one 
corner,  near  the  head  of  tlie 
greatly  decayed  skeleton, 
were  twenty-two  entire  and 
a  number  of  broken  flint- 
fiake  knives. 

Grave  6,  like  No.  5  in  con¬ 
struction,  contained  only 
traces  of  a  small  skeleton, 
probably  a  female. 

In  each  of  these  six  graves 
were  two  waterworn  bowl¬ 
ders  from  6  to  8  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  placed  together  near 
the  middle  of  the  grave,  al¬ 
ways  transverse  to  its  longer 
axis;  those  in  No.  G  were 
about  12  inches  in  their 
longest  diameter. 

Fi(i.  295.-Iiiclo,sure  I,  Kanawha  county,  Weat  Virginia.  These  graves  and  alsO  the 

caches  noted  appear,  from 
their  positions  in  reference  to  the  inclosure,  to  be  due  to  people  who 
occupied  tliis  locality  subsetiuent  to  its  abandonment  by  the  authors 
of  the  works  found  here. 

Inclosure  H,  405  feet  east  of  the  great  mound  No.  31,  is  2G4  feet  long 
and  132  feet  wide,  lying  northwest  and  southeast  like  L,  which  it 
(‘loscly  resembles  in  all  respects.  Many  heavy  flat  rocks,  probjibly 
parts  of  stone  cists,  were  observed,  but  no  complete  cist  was  found. 

Inclosure  J  (shown  on  an  enlarged  scale  in  Fig.  295)  lies  a  little 
north  of  west  from  the  large  mound  (31),  is  circular  in  form,  measuring 
G18  feet  around  the  top  or  middle  of  the  embankment,  which  is  much 
worn  away,  being  only  about  2  fwt  high  from  the  ditch  inside. 
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Inclosxire  L  is  on  the  Cabell  farm,  about  1  mile  directly  west  of  inclos¬ 
ure  H,  which  it  resembles  in  every  respect,  except  that  it  is  slif>htly 
larger.  The  form  and  proportions  are  shown  in  Fig.  29(5,  from  Mr. 
Middleton’s  survey,  the  length  being  287  feet  and  width  150  feet,  meas¬ 
uring  from  center  to  center  of  the  embankment.  The  walls  arc  rather 
less  than  2  feet  high  and  the  ditch  inside  about  2  feet  deep. 

lnclosur(>  K,  shown  in  Fig.  297,  ('onsists  of  two  parallel  or  concen¬ 
tric  circular  embankments  with  a  ditch  between  them.  The  diameter 
of  the  outer  wall,  measuring  from  the  middle  on  one  side  to  the  middle 
on  the  other  side,  is  295  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  inner  wall  212,  the 
width  of  the  walls  being  about  20  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  ditch  the 
same.  Theinnerwall 
is  almost  obliterated 
by  cultivation,  but 
the  outer  one  is  still 
from  1  to  2  feet  high. 

The  ditch  is  still 
about  2  feet  deep. 

There  is  abroad  gate¬ 
way  on  the  northwest 
through  the  outer 
wall  and  ditch,  but 
the  inner  circular 
embankment  seems 
to  have  been  un¬ 
broken. 

Mound  15,  540  feet 
west  of  the  northern 
end  of  inclosure  G, 
circular  in  form, 
measured  (55  feet  in 
diameter  and  5  feet 
in  height.  A  consid¬ 
erable  portion  had 
been  plowed  off.  In 
the  to])  was  a  basin¬ 
shaped  tire-bed  7  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  1(5  inches  deep  at  the  center. 
This  was  lined  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  ashes  burned  to  a  brick  red 
on  the  up])er  surface,  but  the  under  side  had  a  black,  greasy  appear¬ 
ance.  Below  this  was  a  similar  bed,  on  and  about  which  were  numer 
ous  small  fragments  of  bones,  too  much  broken  and  charred  to  show 
whether  they  were  human  or  animal. 

Mound  1(5,  480  feet  southeast  of  mound  15,  is  conical  in  form,  meas- 
nring  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  2^  feet  high.  It  was  composed  chiefiy  of 
hard  clay.  Near  the  center,  on  the  original  surface,  were  the  decayed 
fragments  of  a  skeleton  and  with  them  a  single  gorget  of  striped  slate. 

Mound  17  is  1,820  feet  nearly  west  of  mound  15.  It  is  now  only  18 


FlO.  29fi.— Iiielosure  L,  Kanawha  roiinty,  West  Virginia. 
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indies  liijih  and  20  feet  in  diameter.  Its  surface  and  the  surface  around 
It  Aveie  strewn  with  stone  chips,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  lance  and 
arrowheads.  Stone  chiiis  and  ari-owlieads  were  scattered  through  the 
hard  earth  of  whicli  it  was  comiiosed,  and  a  few  decayed  hones  lay  at 
tlie  bothim  near  the  (‘enter. 

Mound  18,  Avhich  stands  270  feet  w^est  of  mound  17,  measures  0.’)  feet 
in  diamet(U'  and  U  feet  high.  This,  like  many  of  the  other  mounds, 
has  been  worked  over  until  the  earth  has  been  removed  down  to  tin* 
hard  central  core  of  lirick-red  day.  It  is  said  that  in  plowing  tin's 
away  many  relics  of  stone,  bone,  and  shell  were  found.  A  series  of 

basin -shajied  fire 
beds,  similar  to 
those  in  mound  lo, 
were  lying  one  be¬ 
low  another  in  the 
central  portion. 
Below  them,  near 
the  bottom  of  the 
mound,  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  bed  of 
chantoal  and  ashes, 
and  immediately 
under  this,  on  the 
original  surface  of 
the  ground,  the 
fragments  of  a 
skeleton,  and  a 
number  of  broken 
arrow  and  spear 
heads. 

Passing  north¬ 
ward  across  the 
railroad  from  this 
group  over  a  strij) 
of  rather  low 
ground  we  nmdi  a 
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small  terrace,  where  there  is  another  interesting  group. 

Mound  19,  the  one  farthest  to  the  east,  is -(10  feet  in  diameter  and  5 
feet  high.  It  was  found  to  contain  a  rude  vault  of  angular  stones, 
some*  of  them  as  much  as  two  men  could  lift.  This  had  be^n  built  on 
the  natural  surface  and  was  8  feet  long,  4  wide,  and  3  high,  but  con¬ 
tained  only  the  decaying  fragments  of  a  large  skeleton  and  a  few  frac- 
ments  of  pottery. 

Mound  20,  a  short  distance  southwest  of  the  preceding  and  nearci 
the  large  tumulus  (Mound  21),  measured  30  feet  in  diameter  and  2i 
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high,  and  was  composed  throughout  of  a  co]ni)act  mass  of  yellow  clay 
unlike  anything  immediately  around  it. 

This,  the  largest  of  the 
a  somewhat  I'egular  cone 


Mound  21,  or  the  Great  Smith  mound, 
entire  series,  represented  on  PI.  xxvii,  is 
175  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base 
and  35  feet  high.  A  section  with 
partial  restoration  is  given  in  Fig. 

298.  It  is  a  mound  of  two  stages ; 
the  first  building  carried  it  to  a 
height  of  20  feet;  after  a  consider¬ 
able  time  had  elapsed  another 
stage  of  work  carried  it  to  its  jires- 
ent  height.  The  top,  which  was 
flat  with  a  central  depression, 
measured  about  30  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter.  On  this  were  an  oak  stump 
fidly  4  feet  across  and  a  black 
Avalnut  of  about  the  same  size. 

The  surface,  in  the  depression  at 
the  top,  Avas  covered  with  an  irreg¬ 
ular  layer  of  stones;  beneath  them 
were  others  setup  edge^vise  around 
a  circle  7  feet  in  diameter.  The 
stones  in  and  about  this  pit  be¬ 
ing  removed,  it  was  found  to  be  4 
feet  deep  and  paved  with  a  floor 
of  flat  stones,  upon  which  lay  a 
skeleton  much  decayed  and  lack¬ 
ing  the  head.  Slight  traces  of  fire 
were  seen,  but  no  evidence  of  a 
coffin  or  covering  of  bark,  a  meth¬ 
od  of  burial  so  common  in  this  re¬ 
gion.  This  depression  resulted, 
as  will  be  shown  further  on,  from 
the  caving  in  of  a  vault  in  the 
mound,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
skeleton  in  this  stone  grave  was 
an  intrusive  burial,  placed  here 
after  the  builders  of  the  mound 
had  abandoned  it.  A  shaft  12  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  top  was  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mound. 

At  the  depth  of  0  feet  a  small  heap  of  bones  was  encountered,  evi¬ 
dently  those  of  a  bundled  skeleton,  as  some  of  them  bore  unmistakable 
signs  of  having  been  weathered  and  bleached  before  final  burial. 

At  9  feet  was  an  entire  adult  skeleton  of  medium  size,  lying  extcmded 
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111)011  tlie  left  side,  liead  west.  About  it  were  the  remains  of  black  wal¬ 
nut  bark,  in  which  it  had  been  buried.  The  skull  showed  very  i>lainly 
the  rtatteninj;  of  the  front.  Below'  this  nothiiif;  of  interest  was  observed 
nor  any  change  of  material,  except  .some  small  depo.sits  of  ashes  evi¬ 
dently  carried  in  with  diit  until  the  depth  of  12  feet  was  reached, 
w’here  the  fragments  of  a  black  walnut  log  were  found;  Judging  by  the 
very  distinct  east,  this  log  must  have  beer.  12  inches  iu  diameter  and 
several  feet  in  length,  as  it  was  traced  into  the  wuill  of  the  shaft. 

At  the  depth  of  14 
feet  a  rather  large  hu¬ 
man  skeleton  was  found, 
w'hieh  w'as  in  a  jiartially 
upright  position  with 
the  back  against  a  hard 
clay  wall.  Around  it 
w'cre  the  remains  of  the 
bark  wrapping  in  which 
it  had  been  inclosed. 
All  the  bones  werebadly 
decayed, except  those  of 
the  left  wrist,  which  had 
been  preserved  by  two 
heavy  copper  bracelets. 
Here  was  a  commingled 
mass  of  rotten  timber, 
decayed  bark,  and  loose,  dark  earth.  It  \vas  apparent  from  the  indi 
cations  that  the  shaft  had  entered  a  large  vault,  the  timber- cover(*<1 
roof  of  which  had  giveji  away  to  the  heavy  pressure  above  and  tumbled 
in,  thus  accounting  for  the  depression  in  the  toj)  of  the  mound. 

Nineteen  feet  from  the  top  the  bottom  of 
this  debris  was  reached,  where,  in  the  remains 
of  a  bark  coftin,  a  skeleton,  measuring  74  feet 
in  length  and  10  inches  across  the  shoulders, 

W'as  discovered.  It  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vault  stretched  horizontally  on  the  back,  head 
east,  arms  by  the  sides.  Each  w'rist  wuis  en¬ 
circled  by  six  heavy  copper  bracelets,  similar 
to  that  shown  in  Fig.  200,  which  represents  one 
of  the  tw  elve.  A  fragment  of  the  bark  Avraj) 
ping  preserved  by  (jontact  with  the  copper 
shows  that  it  w'as  black  walnut  bark.  A  ])iece  of  dressed  skin,  which 
had  probably  formed  part  of  the  inner  w'rapj)ing,  was  also  preserved 
by  the  copi)er.  From  the  clay  with  which  this  w  as  connecttd  we  may 
possibly  infer  that  the  body  w  as  first  Avrapped  in  a  dressed  skin,  tliis 
plastered  over  with  a  coating  of  clay  (it  seemed  to  be  clay  and  ashes 
mixed),  and  this  surrounded  by  the  bark.  Upon  the  breast  was  a  cop¬ 
per  gorget,  shoAvn  in  Fig,  .400;  length,  .3.J  inches;  greatest  Avidth,  3^ 


Fig.  299. — Copper  bracelet  from  niuiind  No.  21,  Kanawha  county, 
W'est  A'irginia. 


Flo.  900. — Copper  gorget,  MoiiuU 
No. 21,  Kunawhu  county,  AV.A'a. 
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iiich6S5  tliickucss,  iibout  onc-eiglitU  of  <iii  iiujli.  It  luid  boeii  liiiuiiiievccl 
into  shape  apparently  from  native  copper.  By  each  hand  of  this  giant 
frame  were  tliree  unused  black  flint  lance  heads;  near  the  right  hand, 
a  small  hematite  celt  and  part  of  an  axe  of  the  same  material,  the  latter 
beaiing  evidence  of  usage,  .A.i'ound  the  head,  neck,  and  hips  were 
about  one  hundred  small  perforated  sea  shells  and  thirty-two  shell 
beads.  Upon  the  left  shoulder,  one  upon  another,  were  three  sheets 
of  mica,  from  8  to  10  inches  long,  6  to  7  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 

Removing  the  rotten  timbers  and  bark,  and  loose  dry  earth,  the  size 
and  character  of  the  vault  were  ascertained.  Four  adult  skeletons  of 
mediuui  size,  one  in  each  corner  of  the  vault,  were  found,  besides  the 
two  described.  They  seemed  to  have  been  wrapped  in  bark,  and  placed 
leaning  against  the  sides  of  the  vault  in  a  nearly  erect  position,  with 
faces  inward.  The  vault  was  nearly  square,  13  feet  long  and  12  wide, 
inside  measurements. 

From  all  the  indications,  the  casts  of  posts  and  logs,  the  l)ark  and 
clay  lining,  fallen  timbers,  bark  of  the  roof,  etc.,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  vault  was  constructed  as  follows:  After  the  mound,  which  at  this 
stage  was  20  feet  high,  had  been 
standing  for  an  indefluite  length  of 
time,  a  square  pit  12  by  13  feet  was 
dug  in  the  top  to  the  depth  of  0  feet; 
posts  were  placed  along  the  sides 
and  ends,  the  former  reaching  only 
to  the  surface,  but  the  central  ones, 
at  the  ends,  rising  4  feet  higher;  on 
these  latter  was  placed  the  ridge-  301.— steatite  pipe  from  Kauawha  county, 

pole  (the  walnut  log  first  discovered),  ^  irgima. 

The  sides  were  plastered  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  ashes  and  possibly 
lined  with  bark;  the  roof  was  covered  with  poles  and  bark.  Over  all 
was  heaped  the  sui)erincumbent  inotind  15  feet  in  height.  On  top  of 
this  was  built,  perhaps  at  a  far  more  recent  date,  the  stone  cairn. 

With  each  of  the  four  skeletons  in  the  corners  were  several  arrow 
and  lance  heads,  1  fish  dart,  and  a  few  shell  beads.  Scattered  through 
the  material  in  the  vault  were  several  other  articles.  The  entire  list  of 
.specimens  found,  including  tho.se  already  mentioned,  is  as  follows:  1 
copper  gorget  (shown  in  Fig.  300);  16  copi)er  bracelets  (see  Fig.  209); 

1  .steatite  pipe  (shown  in  Fig.  301);  2  .stone  disks,  2  hematite  celts,  3 
sheets  of  mica,  55  .spear  and  arrow  points,  1  flint  knife,  1  .stone  pestle, 
8  polished  celts,  2  small  hemispheres  of  hematite  or  meteoric  iron;  a 
number  of  perforated  shells  and  shell  beads. 

After  carefidly  curbing  the  opening  made  in  tracing  out  the  vault, 
work  was  begun  again  on  the  shaft,  the  material  now  being  a  hard 
grayi.sh  substance  similar  to  the  lining  of  the  vault,  A  short  distance 
below  was  a  compact  mass  of  dark  clay  fiecki'd  with  the  yellowish  casts 
and  streaks  of  decayed  bones,  some  of  them  evidently  split  as  in 
kitchen-middens.  This  continued  to  the  depth  of  30  feet,  wliere  the 
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shaft  entered  a  heavy  layer  of  ashes,  charcoal,  and  charred  hones,  some 
of  them  human,  which  reached  nearly  or  ([uite  to  the  natural  surface, 
35  feet  down.  The  excavation  was  carried  2  feet  farther  down  and  con¬ 
siderably  enlargc'd,  but  nothing  more  of  interest  was  found. 

It  is  probable  that  this  mound  pertains  to  three  difterent  stages,  the 
lower  part,  or  original  mound;  the  upper  portion  (including  the  vault), 
belonging  to  the  second  period  and  probably  contemporaneous  with  the 
celebrated  Grave  creek  mound ;  and  the  stone  cairn  or  vault  to  compara¬ 
tively  modern  times,  though  it  may  possibly  have  been  a  sentinel  sta¬ 
tion  erected  soon  after  the  mound  was  completed. 

Mound  22,  a  short  distance  southwest  of  mound  21,  is  100  feet  in 
diameter  and  15  feet  high.  A  trench  was  carried  across  it  through  the 
center  and  down  to  the  original  surface.  The  top  layer,  2  feet  thick  at 
the  top  and  thinning  out  to  1  foot  on  the  sides,  was  of  loose  soil  like 
the  surface  around.  Below  this  was  a  layer  of  very  hard,  gray  earth 
4  feet  thick;  in  the  central  portion  was  a  bed  8  feet  in  diameter  and  10 
inches  thick,  of  charcoal,  ashes,  and  bones  so  badly  broken  and  decayed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  whether  they  were  animal  or  human. 
In  the  center,  at  the  depth  of  12  feet,  were  the  remains  of  an  adult 
skeleton,  horizontal,  with  head  to  the  south.  On  the  left  wrist  was  a 
single  slender  copper  bracelet  much  corroded,  and  near  by  were  two 
spear  heads.  In  the  original  soil,  at  the  center,  could  be  traced  the 
outlines  of  a  vault  8  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  about  3  feet  deep,  but 
only  slight  traces  of  the  body  buried  remained. 

Mound  23,  not  far  west  from  mound  22,  is  312  feet  in  circumference 
and  25  feet  high.  It  had  never  been  disturbed  in  any  way  and  was  the 
most  pointed  and  symmetrical  tumulus  of  the  group.  Standing  on  the 
brow  of  a  terrace  30  feet  high,  it  seems  much  higher  than  it  really  is. 
It  was  examined  by  sinking  a  large  central  shaft  to  the  bottom.  From 
the  sod  at  the  top  to  the  depth  of  15  feet  the  material  passed  through 
was  an  exceedingly  hard,  gray  mixture,  apparently  of  ashes  and  clay. 
At  this  depth  the  casts  of  poles  and  ti7nbers  of  various  sizes  began  to 
be  seen,  but  all  were  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  extending  into  the 
western  and  southern  sides  of  the  shaft.  These  casts  and  rotten  wood 
and  bark  continued  to  increase  in  amount  nearly  to  the  natural  soil, 
which  was  reached  at  the  depth  of  25  feet.  The  debris  being  removed 
and  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  enlarged  until  it  was  14  feet  in  diameter, 
it  was  then  found  that  these  timbers  had  formed  a  circular  or  polygonal 
vault  12  feet  across  and  some  8  or  10  feet  high  in  the  center.  This 
had  been  built  up  in  the  form  of  a  pen,  the  ends  of  the  poles  extending 
beyond  the  corners.  The  roof  must  liave  been  sloping,  as  the  ends  of 
the  i>oles  used  in  making  it  extended  downward  beyond  the  walls  on 
which  they  re.sted.  On  the  floor  of  this  vault,  which  corresponded  with 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  were  two  adult  skeletons,  the  bones 
of  which,  though  but  little  decayed,  were  crushed  and  pressed  out  of 
position.  No  implement  or  ornament  accompanied  them.  As  .the 
earth  of  this  floor  did  not  appear  to  be  the  natural  soil,  the  shaft,  to 
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the  diiiineter  of  12  feet,  was  c.arried  down  4  feet  farther.  This  nwealed 
the  fact  that  previous  to  building  the  mound,  a  pit,  the  extent  of  which 
was  not  at  tirst  determined,  had  been  dug  to  the  depth  of  4  feet  in  the 
original  soil,  and  on  the  floor  of  this  pit  at  one  side,  arranged  in  a  semi¬ 
circle,  had  been  formed  six  small  clay  vaults  in  the  shape  of  beehives; 
they  were  about  3  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  the  same  in 
height  and  made  of  mixed  clay  and  ashes,  very  hard  and  impervious 
to  water.  Possibly  they  had  been  allowed  to  dry  before  being  covered 
with  earth.  They  were  partially  filled  with  a  dark,  dry  dust,  evidently 
the  residuum  of  decayed  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  A  few  fragments 
of  bones  were  found  in  them. 

In  the  center  of  the  space  around  which  these  little  vaults  were  ar¬ 
ranged,  but  only  2  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  large  wooden  vault,  were 
two  small,  clay-lined  cavities  about  the  size  and  form  of  the  ordinary 
water  jars  from,  the  Arkansas  mounds.  Possibly  they  were  decayed,  un¬ 
burnt  vessels  which  had  been  deposited  here  at  the  time  of  burial.  The 
bottom  of  this  pit,  which  consisted  of  a  natural  deposit  of  yellow  sand, 
was  covered  with  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes  2  or  3  inches  thick.  The 
sand  below  appears  to  have  been  heated,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  burning  took  place  in  the  pit  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  vaults. 

Being  compelled  to  stop  work  at  this  stage  on  account  of  extreme 
cold  weather,  Ool.  Norris,  who  was  making  the  exploration,  did  not 
return  to  it  until  the  following  season,  when  he  began  by  running 
trenches  from  the  sides  into  the  shaft  and  afterwards  carried  a  tunnel 
in  at  the  base.  In  one  of  these  trenches,  9  feet  from  the  top,  was  a 
layer  of  soft  earth  in  which  were  numerous  fragments  of  decayed  tim¬ 
bers  and  bark ;  also  casts  of  logs  extending  horizontally  into  the  sides 
of  the  trench.  These,  it  is  to  be  presumed  from  what  was  afterwards 
discovered,  pertained  to  a  wooden  burial  vault.  The  tunnel  carried  in 
at  the  base  from  the  south  side  was  10  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high.  For 
the  distance  of  20  feet  it  passed  through  the  hard  gray  material  of 
which  the  body  of  the  mound  was  composed.  Here  it  entered  suddenly 
into  a  mass  of  soft  earth  of  various  colors  that  had  been  brought  from 
the  hillsides  and  bottoms  near  by.  A  short  distance  from  this  point  the 
casts  and  remains  of  the  timbers  of  the  large  central  vault  began  to 
appear,  but  before  reaching  the  interior  the  tunnel  passed  over  a  small 
refuse  heap  evidently  belonging  to  an  age  preceding  the  date  of  the 
building  of  the  mound.  Within  the  area  of  the  vault  were  a  number 
of  tolerably  well  i)reserved  human  bones,  but  no  whole  skeletons.  As 
there  were  here  indications  of  the  jut  before  mentioned,  the  excavation 
was  carried  do^vnward  4  feet,  revealing  five  little  clay  vaults  similar  to 
tho.se  seen  on  the  other  side,  and,  like  them,  placed  in  a  semicircle. 
About  one-half  of  the  mound  was  then  removed  and  thoroughly  exam¬ 
ined.  Many  stone  implements,  some  entire,  but  mostly  broken,  seem¬ 
ingly  by  the  action  of  fire,  were  scattered  tlirough  the  hard  upper 
layer;  also  a  number  of  single  valves  of  mussels  which  had  been  used 
as  digging  tools  until  they  Avere  worn  from  the  outside  entirely  through. 
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There  was  a  marked  dissimilarity  between  the  northern  and  southern 
sides  of  this  mound,  the  former  being  a  eompa(d  mass  of  variously  col¬ 
ored  soils  from  different  i)oiiits  in  the  vicinity,  in  alternate  horizontal 
layers.  The  separate  loads  of  those  carrying  it  in  were  ])lainly  defined, 
and  the  different  sizes  of  these  small  masses  indicated  that  many  ]>er- 
sons,  some  much  stronger  than  others,  were  simultaneously  engaged  in 
the  work. 

With  the  exception  of  the  imperfect  or  broken  si)ecimens  mentioned 
above,  no  remains  of  any  kind  were  found  in  that  portion  of  the  mound 
above  the  fire-bed  and  north  of  the  central  shaft,  and  only  two  skele¬ 
tons  beneath  it,  while  many  interesting  finds  of  implements  were  made 
all  through  the  loose,  ashy  dirt  of  the  southern  part,  and  of  many  skele¬ 
tons  below  it.  The  casts  of  logs  and  poles  and  the  rotten  wood  and 
bark  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a  wooden  structure  at  least  12 
feet  scpiare  and  3  stories  high,  the  posts  of  which  extended  from  3  to  4 
feet  below  the  natural  surface;  or,  more  likely,  three  structures,  one 
above  another,  A  foot  above  the  natural  surface, or  24  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  mound,  the  smooth,  horizontal  layer  of  sand  and  ashes  was  con¬ 
tinuous  and  uniform,  except  where  interrupted  by  two  heavy  fire-beds, 
wdiich  were  circular  in  form,  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  their  inner  edges 
about  10  feet  apart  on  opposite  sides  of  the  center  of  the  shaft.  The 
earth  w’as  burned  hard  for  8  inches  below  the  ashes.  Below  these  beds, 
in  an  excavation  in  the  original  soil,  were  several  skeletons  as  follows: 

Jlo,  1,  a  medium-sized  adult,  extended  on  the  back,  head  south,  arms 
by  the  side;  4  feet  below  center  of  the  northern  fire-bed.  No  trace  of 
a  coffin;  a  rude  hoe  and  rough  lance  head  were  at  the  left  side. 

No.  2  lay  4  feet  north  of  No.  1,  at  the  same  depth;  same  size  and  po¬ 
sition,  except  that  the  feet  were  toward  the  center  of  the  mound.  It 
Avas  inclosed  in  a  coffin  formed  by  leaning  stone  slabs  together,  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  V,  over  the  body;  another  stone  was  set  against  the 
end  of  this  at  the  head.  A  number  of  relics  were  with  this  skeleton, 
and  on  the  stone  over  the  head  was  a  hematite  <-elt.  Two  feet  north 
of  the  head  were  the  fragments  of  a  large  vessel. 

No.  3,  similarly  placed,  was  4  feet  under  the  north  edge  of  the  other 
fire-bed;  Some  relics  were  found  above  the  head,  and  others  in  a  small 
vault  near  the  left  side. 

No.  4,  position  like  the  last,  head  toward  and  5  feet  west  of 'the  center 
of  the  mound.  A  small  vault  near  the  head,  similar  to  those  heretofore 
mentioned,  contained  decayed  material  and  fragments  of  stone. 

Nos.  5  and  G  lay  near  together  AAith  heads  south,  10  feet  southeast  of 
the  center  of  the  mound.  A  Amult  was  found  near  the  feet  of  the  smaller 
skeleton. 

None  of  these  skeletons  Av^ere  found  at  the  center  and  all  were  4  feet 
beloAA’  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  Nine 
vaults,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  weie  disclosed;  four  of  them  on 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  and  tiv'C  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 
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Tlieir  averaf^e  capacity  was  between  1  and  2  bushels,  and  all  were  par¬ 
tially  tilled  with  mottled  dust.  The  interior  was  perfectly  dry.  Be¬ 
neath  the  south  edye  of  the  southern  tire  bed  was  a  vault  3  feet  long, 
2  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  high;  this  and  a  smaller  one  a  foot  east  of  it  con¬ 
tained  mottled  dust  as  usual.  Six  feet  above  and  somewhat  west  of 
this  tire-bed,  in  what  seemed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  bark  coftin,  was  a 
streak  of  bright  red  paint,  which  crumbled  to  fragments  with  the  bark. 

Mound  24,  situated  west  of  mound  23,  measuring  about  100  feet  in 
diameter  and  4  feet  high,  was  thoroughly  explored  and  found  to  consist 
chietiy  of  hard  gray  material.  Near  the  center,  on  the  natural  surface, 
was  a  bed  of  charcoal  and  ashes  in  which  were  charred  bones,  both  ani¬ 
mal  and  human,  and  with  them  a  few  spear-heads. 

Mound  25,  a  short  distance  northeast  of  mound  23,  measured  95  feet  in 
diameter  and  8  feet  high.  At  the  bottom,  near  the  center,  were  the  traces 
of  a  skeleton,  and  with  it  eight  rather  slender  copper  bracelets,  much 
corroded.  These  were  evidently  made  of  drawn  wire  and  indicate  con¬ 
tact  with  Europeans.  They  had  been  wrapped  in  some  kind  of  textile 
fabric,  the  threads  of  which  were  plainly  visible.  As  they  were  of  smaller 
size  than  the  others  found  in  this  locality,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  it  is  presumed  that  they  belonged  to  a  female  who  was  buried  here. 

Mound  26.  This  small  tumulus,  35  feet  in  diameter  and  scarcely  4 
feet  in  height,  is  near  the  northwest  side  of  mound  21.  It  was  composed 
throiighout  of  a  mingled  mass  of  charcoal,  ashes,  black  earth,  and 
charred  bones.  ' 

Mound  27,  a  short  distance  north  of  mound  21,  measured  84  feet  in 
diameter  and  6  feet  in  height.  Near  the  center,  1  foot  from  the  top,  a 
small  copper  bracelet  was  found,  but  a  thorough  excavation  failed  to 
reveal  any  trace  of  burial  or  anything  else  of  interest. 

JMound  28  is  300  feet  in  circumference  and  23  feet  high.  Permission 
to  explore  this  could  not  be  obtained. 

IMound  29,  40  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  was  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored  and  nothing  but  coals  and  ashes  found  in  it. 

IMound  30,  300  feet  in  circumference  and  21  feet  high,  was  25  feet 
across  the  somewhat  depressed  top.  Near  the  top  were  the  remains  of 
a  stone  grave  containing  a  nearly  decayed  human  skeleton,  probably 
an  intrusive  bnrial.  A  circular  shaft  12  feet  in  diameter  was  sunk  to 
the  bottom  through  uniformly  dark,  alluvial  soil  like  that  around  the 
mound ;  only  rotten  wood  and  bark  with  casts  of  timbers  were  found. 
Ul)on  the  well-smoothed  natural  surface  were  evident  traces  of  a  bark 
floor  covered  by  a  layer  of  clean,  white  ashes,  containing  traces  of 
bones.  Excavations  in  the  natural  earth  revealed  a  circle,  12  feet  in 
diameter,  of  vaults  about  3  feet  broad  and  the  same  in  height,  similar 
to  those  mentioned,  placed  very  close  together  and  tilled  with  mud. 
This  mound  was  not  conii)letely  explored  on  accoinit  of  the  water.  The 
rotten  wood  and  bark,  with  casts  of  timbers,  were  probably  the  remains 
of  a  wooden  vault. 
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Tlie  most  inii>ortant  mounds  remaiiiiiif;  of  this  f;roup  are  upon  the 
Kanawha  county  poor  farm. 

Mound  dl  measured  318  feet  in  circumference,  25  feet  higli,  and  40 
feet  across  its  fiat  top.  (See  Fig.  302.)  A  10-foot  circular  shaft  was 
sunk  from  the  top  and  trenches  run  in  from  the  side.  The  top  layer 
consisted  of  2  feet  of  soil,  immediately  below  which  was  1  foot  of  mixed 
clay  and  ashes.  Below  this,  to  tlie  bottom,  the  mound  was  comjmsed 
of  earth  apparently  largely  mixed  with  ashes,  placed  in  small  deposits 
during  a  long  period  of  time.  Three  feet  below  the  toj)  were  two  skel¬ 
etons,  one  above  the  other,  extended  at  full  length,  facing  eae.h  other 
and  in  close  contact.  Above  but  near  the  luaids  were  a  pipe,  celt,  and 
some  arrow  or  spear  heads.  Ten  feet  below  these  were  two  very  large 
skeletons  in  a  sitting  position,  facing  each  other,  with  their  extended 
legs  interlocking  to  the  knees.  Their  hands,  outstretched  and  slightly 
elevated,  were  placed  in  a  sustaining  position  to  a  hemispheri(*al,  hol¬ 
lowed,  coarse  grained  sandstone,  burned  until  red  and  brittle.  This 
was  about  3  feet  across  the  top,  and  the  cavity  or  depression  was  filled 
with  white  ashes  containing  fragments  of  bones  burned  almost  to 
coals.  Over  it  was  placed  a  somewhat  wider  slab  of  limestone  3  inches 


Fig.  302. — Section  of  mound  No.  31,  Kanawha  county,  West  Virjiinia. 


thick,  which  had  a  hemispherical  or  cup-shaped  depression  of  2  inches 
in  diameter  near  the  center  of  the  under  side,  but  this  bore  no  trace  of 
heat.  Two  copper  bracelets  were  on  the  left  wrist  of  one  skeleton,  a 
hematite  celt  and  lancehead  with  the  other.  At  a  depth  of  25  feet 
from  the  toil  the  natural  surface  was  reached,  on  which  lay  a  clay  bed 
or  so-called  “altar,”  from  (5  to  18  inches  thick,  and  covering  a  larger 
space  than  the  10  feet  to  which  the  shaft  was  here  enlarged,  though  the 
altar  proper  was  about  12  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide.  The  upiier  portion 
was  burned  to  a  brick  red,  which  gradually  faded  toward  the  bottom, 
whicli  was  the  natural  dark  (;olor  of  the  material.  The  upper  side  had 
a  concavity  more  than  a  foot  deep.  Oii  it  rested  a  compact  layer  of 
very  fine  white  ashes  a  little  less  than  a  foot  thick  at  the  center,  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  outward  until  fully  2  feet  thick  at  the  edges  of  the 
shall.  Scattered  through  it  were  waterworn  stones  from  3  to  5  inches 
in  diameter,  all  bearing  indiciations  of  exposure,  to  intense  heat,  and 
fragments  of  bones,  some  of  which  were  nearly  destroyed  by  heat  and 
had  patches  of  what  seemed  to  be  melted  sand  adhering  to  them. 

Mound  33  measured  50  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high.  At  the  cen¬ 
ter  were  two  badly  decayed  skeletons  on  the  natural  surface,  heads 
north;  hematite  celts  and  Hint  arrowheads  were  found  with  them. 
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Mouud  33,  40  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high;  not  opened. 

Mound  34,  54  leet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  was  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored.  A  lieavy  lire  bed  was  found  in  the  center  on  the  natural  sur- 
tace;  south  and  west  of  it  were  three  charred  human  skeletons  and  many 
fragments  of  flint  lance  and  arrow  heads,  broken  apparently  by  Are. 

Mound  35,  62  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high,  was  composed  through¬ 
out  of  very  hard  gray  earth.  Nothing  was  found  in  it. 

Mouud  36,  34  feet  at  base,  3  feet  high.  In  the  natural  earth  beneath 
it  was  a  vault  6  feet  long,  2  teet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep,  which  contained 
a  small  skeleton  nearly  decayed. 

Mound  37,  60  feet  at  base  and  7  feet  high;  2  feet  of  soil  on  top,  next 
4  feet  of  hard  gray  earth,  and  at  the  bottom  a  fire-bed  1  foot  thick  con¬ 
taining  charred  bones. 

Mound  39,  50  feet  in  diameter,  OJ  feet  high;  not  opened. 

Mound  40,  same  size  as  last;  not  opened. 

Mound  41,  56  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high.  A  broad  trench 
through  it  showed  it  to  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  mound 
38. 

Two  circular  pits  or  caches,  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  fire,  were  found  near  mounds  17  and  18.  These  were  opened  and 
proved  to  be  deep  and  basin-shaped,  the  larger  about  10  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter  at  the  top  and  8  feet  deep  in  the  center.  This  one  lay  entirely 
beneath  the  surface  soil,  here  about  1  foot  thick.  Judging  from  what 
was  observed  it  is  believed  that  after  it  was  dug  and  the  sides  smoothed 
they  were  then  plastered  over  with  gray  clay  5  or  6  inches  thick,  and 
that  uimn  this,  before  it  had  dried,  was  spread  a  coating  of  bright  red 
earth,  which  was  then  burned  very  hard.  This  might  indicate  that  it 
was  used  as  a  water  cistern,  though  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  dug 
may  have  been  a  very  different  one.  The  contents,  commencing  at  the 
top,  immediately  below  the  surface  soil  were  found  to  be  as  follows: 
First,  a  layer  of  fresh-water  shells  2  feet  thick,  rounded  up  in  the  mid¬ 
dle;  next,  a  layer  1  foot  thick  of  charcoal,  ashes,  and  dark  earth  com¬ 
mingled;  below  this,  nearly  to  the  boitom,  the  material  consisted  of 
very  hard  earth  mixed  with  charcoal  and  ashes.  In  this  lower  layer, 
near  its  upper  surface,  were  two  prostrate,  extended  skeletons  of  small 
size,  one  with  the  head  north,  face  up,  the  other  with  head  south. 
Scattered  through  the  layer  were  numerous  waterworn  boMdders  4  to  5 
inches  in  diameter,  bearing  evidence  of  intense  heat;  also,  small  frag¬ 
ments  of  pottery,  lance  heads,  and  fish  darts,  apparently  broken  by  tlie 
action  of  fire.  The  small  skeletons  mentioned  were  badly  decayed  and 
seem  to  have  been  incased  in  a  matrix  of  plastic  clay. 

The  second  pit  was  similar  in  all  respects  except  that  it  was  slightly 
smaller  and  contained  no  skeletons. 

Ul)on  all  the  bluffs  and  high  points  in  this  vicinity  are  found  rock 
heaps.  About  forty  were  discovered,  most  of  which  were  opened.  All 
bear  evidence  of  a  well-hole,  a  few  of  the  oblong  ones  having  two; 
more  than  two  are  never  found  in  one  heap.  Fig.  288,  heretofore  given, 
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shows  the  usual  form  of  the  cavity,  some  being  more  clearly  defined, 
others  less  so.  Only  one  was  found  intact  (marked  m  on  the  map,  1*1. 
XXVII).  It  is  on  a  sharp  ridge  some  2(»0  feet  above  the  river  and  c.oni- 
nianding  a  fair  view  of  all  the  works  on  the  north  side,  together  with 
those  at  iSpring  Hill  and  some  others  on  the  south.  It  was  nearly  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth  and  surrounded  by  bushes,  which  had  protected  it  from 
the  view  of  relic  hunters.  It  seems  never  to  have  exceeded  12  feet  in 
diameter  and  5  feet  in  height,  with  a  well-hole  2^  feet  across  and  less 
regular  than  in  many  others  noticed.  Upon  the  removal  of  a  Hat  cap¬ 
stone  a  small  cavity  was  found;  removing  two  additional  layers,  the 
lower  of  which  was  a  mass  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  the  cavity  was  found 
to  increase  to  a  little  more  than  2  feet.  At  this  point  a  stone  3  feet 
long,  30  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  thick  was  reached,  which  was 
removed  by  tearing  away  part  of  the  wall.  Under  it,  in  a  hole  3  feet 
deep,  was  a  decayed  skeleton  of  medium  size,  which  had  been  buried  in 
a  sitting  or  squatting  position.  With  it  were  a  steatite  pipe,  a  slate 
gorget,  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  another  very  large  steatite  pipe,  the 
remainder  of  which  had  never  been  deposited  here,  and  three  lance- 
heads.  From  a  rock  heap  near  by  some  boys  obtained  a  well  preserved 
skull  and  some  relics.  It  was  probably  an  intrusive  burial,  as  the  cap¬ 
stone  was  not  in  its  proper  place. 

Near  the  last  described  mound,  and  marked  n  on  1*1.  xxvii,  is  a  charred 
bone  pile  on  one  of  the  finest  points  of  observation  along  the  entire 
line  of  blutt’s;  it  measures  01  feet  long,  37  feet  at  the  widest  part,  and 
in  some  places  over  2  feet  high,  resembling  a  low,  oblong,  oval-topped 
mound.  Upon  and  around  it  were  a  great  many  waterworn  stones  of 
small  size.  Their  number  increased  with  the  depth,  along  with  char¬ 
coal,  ashes,  and  charred  bones.  The  bones  and  perhaps  the  fiesh  of 
hundreds  of  persons  had  been  burned  here;  the  fragments  were  all 
small  and  thin,  indicating  children  or  small  females.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  they  were  human  bones. 

The  few  rock  shelves  in  the  cliffs  found  in  this  region  are  especially 
rich  in  relics. 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

INCL08URE  ANI)  MOUNDS  NEAR  WINFIELD. 

Upon  the  second  terrace  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  just  below 
Winfield,  is  a  circular  inclosure  containing  about  an  acre,  the  embank¬ 
ment  being  still  2  or  3  feet  high  above  the  bottom  of  the  interior  ditch. 
Within  and  about  it  have  been  found  many  stone  implements  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds.  On  this  and  the  next  higher  terrace  are  a  number  of 
mounds  from  4  to  10  feet  high.  Two  near  the  bluff  were  opened. 

The  first  was  of  peculiar  shape,  being  GO  feet  long,  about  half  as  wide, 
and  7  feet  high.  A  wide  tronch  was  rhn  the  length  of  the  mound, 
showing  it  to  be  composed  mainly  of  hard,  light  colored  earth,  much  of 
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wliicli  .seems  to  liave  been  baked  by  heavy  tires  tliat  left  abundance 
ot  charcoal,  ashes,  and  calcined  bones,  some  of  them  hnmaii.  Spalls 
and  frajiinents  of  i)ottery  were  found  all  through  the  mound.  At  the 
bottom  were  two  much  decayed  skeletons,  prostrate,  heads  west.  A 
stone  and  a  liematite  celt  and  some  .spearheads  were  with  them. 

Tlie  other  mound  was  circular,  40  feet  at  base  and  5  feet  high.  Noth¬ 


ing  was  found  in  it. 


At  the  depth  of  5  ieet,  in  a  mound  0  feet  high,  near  by,  were  two 
.skeletons,  with  two  celts  and  some  arrowheads. 

Between  Winfield  and  Buffalo  are  many  mounds  in  which  numerous 
relics  of  stone,  bone,  and  copper  have  been  found.  Two  miles  above 
the  lattei  place  several  acres  of  a  high  bottom  are  nearly  covered  with 
mussel  shells,  spalls,  potsherds,  and  stone  imiilements.  Two  miles 
below  are  two  mounds,  about  dO  feet  in  diameter  and  d  feet  liigh,  in 
which  were  found  only  human  bones  beneath  a  layer  of  charcoal  and 
ashes. 


MASON  COUNTY. 


^  On  the  high  bottom  laud  of  Gen.  John  McCausland,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  Putnam  County  line,  are  five  mounds,  from 
30  to  00  feet  in  diameter  and  4  to  8  feet  high.  In  one  of  tliese  were 
found  the  fi’agments  of  a  large  jiot.  Like  nearly  all  the  mound  pottery 
of  this  section  it  was  composed  of  pounded  stone  and  clay.  The  pot¬ 
tery  from  the  kitchen-middens  nearly  always  contains  pulverized  shells 
instead  of  stone. 

JiOCK  IIEAP.S. 


Two  of  these  are  found  on  the  farm  of  Peter  S.  Couch,  3  miles  below 
the  mounds  above  mentioned.  They  are  on  oppo.site  sides  of  a  ravine, 
on  bluffs  overlooking  the  river.  Tlie  one  on  the  north  bluff  is  40  feet 
long  north  and  south,  30  broad,  and  4  high  at  its  two  circular  well- 
holes;  these  range  north  and  south,  are  8  feet  apart  and  30  inches  in 
diameter.  The  northern  one  was  partially  filled  with  loose  stones  and 
briers.  Beneath  these,  upon  the  bed  rock,  was  the  skeleton  of  a  half 
grown  child;  with  it  were  a  badly  corroded  iron  hatchet  and  some 
glass  beads.  Nothing  was  found  in  the  other  hole.  The  other  heap 
was  similar  to  the  first,  except  that  the  holes  were  somewhat  larger. 
They  contained  nothing  of  intere.st. 

Between  tliesc  bluffs  and  the  river  are  five  mounds,  all  of  which  were 
opened.  The  largest  was  50  feet  broad  and  4  feet  high.  The  portion 
remaining  after  long  cultivation  was  composed  entirely  of  very  hard, 
gray  clay.  A  fire-bed  3  by  4  feet,  3  inches  thick,  lay  on  the  original 
surface.  In  another  mound  was  a  stone  cist  5  feet  long,  and  half  as 
wide  and  deep,  resting  on  the  natural  surface  and  covered  with  a  pile 
of  loose  stones,  over  which  the  mound  had  been  raised.  Nothing  was 
found  in  it.  The  other  three  were  similar  to  the  largest,  but  nothing 
of  interest  was  discovered  in  them. 
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A  niik*.  below  these,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  an  old  e,nlti- 
vated  lield  strewn  with  mussel  shells,  are  one  large  and  several  small 
mounds.  In  all  those  which  were  explored  there  was  a  layer  ot  skele¬ 
tons  on  the  natural  surface,  and  two,  or  sometimes  three,  other  layers 
above  them  to  a  height  of  5  feet.  The  appearance  of  the  mounds  Justi- 
fi(‘d  the  statement  of  Mr.  Couch  and  others  that  at  least  one  more  layer 
had  been  removed  during  fifty  years  of  sti^ady  cultivation.  Ihe  skele¬ 
tons  were  well  preserved,  many  of  them  very  large,  in  a  prostrate  posi¬ 
tion,  with  no  particular  arrangement.  Kemains  of  bark  colli  ns  were 
apparent,  barely  separated  by  layers  of  dirt  or  ashes  or  both  mingled; 
this,  with  the  well  preserved  condition  of  the  bones,  gives  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  comparatively  recent  interment.  The  dirt  in  these  mounds  is 
not  so  hard  as  in  most  of  the  others  in  this  section. 

Three  miles  still  farther  down,  on  the  Goshorn  farm,  a  field  on  the 
high  bottoms  directly  fronting  the  river  is  dotted  w4th  similar  mounds, 
one  of  which  is  150  feet  long,  75  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  high ;  all  seem  to 
be  depositories  of  human  skeletons  lying  horizontally,  as  in  the  Couch 
mounds.  From  these  two  localities,  ten  skulls,  over  live  hundred  beads 
made  of  the  hollow  bones  of  animals  and  birds,  nearly  two  thousand 
small  perforated  seashells,  many  bone  bodkins,  bears’  tusks.  Hint 
implements,  fragments  of  pottery,  stone  disks,  celts,  and  grooved  axes 
were  obtained. 

A  mound  50  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high  was  composed  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard,  gray  earth ;  on  the  natural  surface  were  two  nearly  decayed 
skeletons. 

From  Kanawha  fells  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  abundant  exi- 
deuces  that  the  valley  has  been  occupied  by  the  builders  of  the  hard- 
cored  mounds,  and  subseciuently  by  a  people  who  accumulated  kitchen- 
middens  and  buried  in  them  or  in  low'  mounds  which  shovel  like  ashes 
or  alluvial  soil.  The  hard-cored,  conical  mounds  and  the  large  ones 
having  vaults  are  invariably  on  the  high  bottoms  not  subject  to  over- 
llow';  while  the  refuse  heaps  are  upon  either  the  first  or  second  terrace. 
Though  the  different  works  are  often  near  together,  with  the  single 
exception  of  those  on  the  Goshorn  place  they  never  intermingle,  as 
though  the  later  comers  were  careful  not  to  intrude  upon  the  grounds 
occupied  by  the  more  ancient  w'orks. 

THE  MCCULLOCH  MOUND. 

Five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  on  the  south  side,  on 
the  farm  of  Charles  B.  McCulloch,  is  the  largest  mound  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Unlike  most  of  the  large  mounds,  it  is  not  on  the  river  bottom, 
but  on  a  sloping  terrace  nearly  a  hundred  feet  higher,  and  after  long 
cultivation  is  still  20  feet  high  and  fully  300  feet  in  circumference.  The 
old  w’ar  trail  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  spur  upon  which  it  stands  just 
below  it.  No  traceof  inclosure,  juound,  or  other  work  is  to  be  found  near, 
a  peculiar  circumstance  when  no  other  large  mound  in  the  entire  valley 
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stands  thus  isolated,  A  circular  shaft  11  feet  in  diameter  was  sunk  down 
through  the  center  to  the  bed  rock  a  foot  below  the  base  of  the  mound. 
A  rock  heap  at  the  toj)  had  been  made  in  a  depression  evidently  caused 
by  the  caving  in  of  a  vault.  This  rock  heap  had  been  disturbed  by 
parties  who  found  a  very  large  skeleton  with  some  stone  weapons. 
Beneath  it  sandstone  slabs  as  heavy  as  a  man  could  lift  were  scattered 
through  the  shaft,  aud  at  the  bottom  enough  of  them  standing  and 
lying  at  all  angles  to  have  covered  the  vault,  and  appearing  to  have 
been  hurled  thus  by  the  caving  in  of  the  roof.  Excepting  the  outsidi' 
covering  and  3  or  4  feet  at  the  bottom  of  soil  like  that  about  it  and  the 
stones  mentioned,  the  entire  mound  was  composed  of  ashes,  mostly 
pure,  but  in  a  few  places  slightly  mixed  witli  earth,  all  very  light  aud 
easily  shoveled.  The  somewhat  sloping,  natural  surface  had  been  lev¬ 
eled  up  by  a  layer  of  clay,  then  a  bark  floor  laid  down,  and  this  covered 
with  a  layer  of  clean  ashes  over  a  space  larger  than  the  area  of  the 
vault,  which  must  have  been  nearly  square,  about  12  feet  on  either  side, 
and  x>laccd  diagonally  to  the  cardinal  points.  Prostrate  in  the  ashes 
were  the  remains  of  at  least  6  adults  and  some  children,  iflaced  jjar- 
allel,  heads  east.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  mound  at  the  bottom, 
being  very  wet,  the  bones  were  so  decayed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  how  many  iiersons  had  been  buried  here.  Not  a  single  relic  of  any 
kind  Avas  found  with  the  remains.  The  casts  of  jiosts  and  roof  timbers, 
from  6  to  14  inches  in  diameter,  mainly  of  oak,  were  found,  but  the 
height  of  the  structure  could  not  be  determined.  As  near  as  could  be 
judged,  it  Avas  probably  5  or  6  feet  high  and  covered  with  heavy  cross 
timbers,  some  of  which  extended  several  feet  beyond  the  walls,  and 
ui)on  these  had  been  jilaced  a  layer  of  flat  sandstones,  a  huge  pile 
of  ashes  being  thrown  over  all.  The  stone  grave  at  the  tox)  indicates 
an  intrusive  burial. 

Numerous  rock  etchings  were  formerly  to  be  found  along  this  xiart  of 
the  KanaAvha  Auilley,  but  most  of  these  have  been  destroyed ;  yet  enough 
remain  to  shoAv  their  rude  character. 

On  the  Miller  farm,  3  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  KanaAvha,  is  a 
rock  Avhich  has  rolled  down  from  the  cliffs  and  lodged  near  the  ancient 
trail.  The  face  of  this  detached  fragment,  some  20  feet  long  by  4  Avide, 
is  covered  Avith  figures  of  animals,  birds  (one  double-headed),  serxients, 
etc.  Dr.  ShaAv,  of  Point  Pleasant,  says  the  figures  AA  ere  much  x'lainer 
fifty  years  ago,  and  that  one  of  them  represented  a  horse  in  advance  of 
a  number  of  horse  tracks,  xiointing  doAvn  the  river,  xirobably  a  l  ecord 
by  modern  Indians  of  the  march  of  a  xifirfy  Avhite  men, 

BeloAv  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  the  caving  in  of  the  bank  of  the  Ohio 
had  exposed  a  Avail  of  stone,  on  some  of  the  slabs  of  Avhich  Avere  rude 
totemic  and  other  marks  made  by  some  xiccking  tool.  Careful  excava¬ 
tions  revealed  a  circular  inclosure  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  inside 
measurement.  The  Avail  Avas  comxiosed  of  angular  slabs  of  various 
sizes  from  the  hills  near  by  and  averaged  25  feet  across  the  bas(^  by  3^ 
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ill  height.  .Many  of  the  stones  bore  evidences  of  fire,  the  siiaces  be¬ 
tween  them  (tliey  were  laid  liat  with  joints  broken)  b(‘inf>-  tilled  with 
charcoal,  ash(*s,  and  earth,  sejiarate  or  inix(*d.  No  yati'way  was  found, 
though  no  doubt  one  exists  at  some  jioint  not  excavated.  The  sedi 
ment  from  overtlows  has  accumulated  to  the  de])th  of  about  ")  feet  since 
the  wall  was  bui  t,  and  its  existence  was  never  suspected  until  expo.sed 
as  above  stated  by  the  falling  in  of  the  bank.  This  may  not  be  abo 
riginal  woik. 

On  the  Beal  farm,  7  miles  below  Point  Plea.sant,  are  six  inclosures 
and  a  number  of  small  mounds,  and  4  miles  below  these  are  .several 
mounds  from  G  to  20  feet  high,  the  largest  on  the  farm  of  Judge  .Aloore. 
All  these  are  very  similar  iu  aiipearance  to  the  works  about  Charleston, 


;i03.— .Mound  Krouj),  1  niilo  west  of  Barhoiirsville,  West  Virginia. 


Dwelling  sites  and  mounds  literally  line  the  front  of  nearly  all  the 
bottoms  along  both  .sides  of  the  Ohio.  They  are  .similar  to  tho.se  on 
the  Couch  and  (ro.shorn  farms,  and,  like  them,  art^  rich  in  .skeletons  Jind 
relics;  many  ot  the  latter  must  have  been  obtainetl  from  the  white.s. 

CABELL  COUNTY, 

For  lialf  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  just  above  the  mouth  of 
the  (Biyandotte,  is  an  extensivt^  deposit  t)f  refuse  from  a  hamlet  or 
tavorite  (,amping  place,  jirobably  the  latter,  as  the  remains  ai’e  found 
to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  showing  that  the  .site  was  freipiently  overtiowed 
and  thus  built  up  in  part  by  deposits  from  high  water.  Many  relics. 
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both  ancient  and  modern,  are  found,  the  uppermost  tier  being  a  foot 
below  the  present  surface.  Half  a  mile  above  this  is  a  field  in  which 
were  three  small  mounds,  two  of  which  are  now  leveled.  The  surface 
for  3  or  4  acres  in  extent  is  literally  covered  with  i)otsherds,  shells,  and 
fragments  of  stone  implements.  A  quartz  pipe  with  bowl  formed  and 
stem  hole  partially  perforated  was  found  here.  The  maker  seems  to 
have  given  up  his  job  of  boring  it  out  after  the  outside  had  been  brought 
to  the  desired  form. 

Midway  between  Guyandotte  and  Huntington  are  traces  of  an  inclo¬ 
sure  and  hamlet  site  on  a  bottom  high  above  the  greatest  Hoods.  It  was 
evidently  long  occupied,  as  a  great  number  of  relics  have  been  found 
here.  ]S early  all  of  it  has  disappeared  by  the  caving  in  of  the  banks. 

About  1  mile  west  of  Barboursville,  on  a  hill  nearly  500  feet  above  the 
Guyandotte,  overlooking  that  stream  for  a  long  distance  and  oft'ering  a 
fine  position  for  defense,  is  a  group  of  mounds  (Fig.  303)  very  modern 
in  appearance;  it  is  stated,  however,  that  large  timber  covered  them 
when  the  country  was  first  settled  by  whites.  The  old  war  trail  ])asses 
immediately  south  of  the  group,  and  there  is  a  fine  spring  on  the  slope 
of  the  bluff  north.  The  soil  around  is  a  compact  yellow  clay. 

The  following  table  gives  their  dimensions: 


MOUNDS. 


No. 

Form. 

Length. 

Widtii. 

Height. 

Remarks. 

1 

IrreffiiLar . 

Feet. 

150 

Feet. 

... 

/o 

Feet. 

6 

Excavated  in  part . 

2 

Oblong . 

50 

20 

4 

Excavated. 

3 

- do . 

45 

15 

3 

Not  excavated. 

4 

_ do . 

54 

25 

4 

Excavated. 

5 

_ do . 

55 

20 

7 

Do. 

!  6 

Crescent . 

48 

15 

4 

Do. 

i 

t 

Oblong . 

60 

20 

6 

Do. 

8 

Circular . 

20 

20 

4 

Do. 

9 

Oblong . 

46 

15 

H 

Do. 

10 

_ do . 

35 

10 

3 

Not  excavated. 

EXCAVATIONS. 


a 

Oblong . 

40 

25 

5 

1  These  have  evidently  been  much 

b 

_ do . 

35 

30 

ii 

>  deeper ;  and  there  are  some  smaller 

c 

_ do . 

20 

15 

3 

J  ones  near  the  mounds. 

The  trenches  were  run  along  the  natural  surface.  All  disclosed  a 
heap  of  yellow  clay  similar  to  that  around  the  mounds,  and  nearly  all 
reached  at  one  or  more  places  in  the  oblong  mounds  the  unmistakable 
core  of  older  circular  ones.  At  0  feet  from  the  edge  of  No.  7,  ui)on 
the  natural  surface,  were  two  skeletons  in  a  reclining  po.sitiou  on  the 
side  of  the  conical  central  core.  At  the  center  of  this  core  was  a  i)ar- 
tially  decayed  skeleton  prostrate  in,  or  rather  under,  a  layer  of  char- 
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coal  and  ashes.  This  older  mound  or  central  core  was  4  feet  hijjh  and 
I'O  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  north  side  was  another  skeleton  placed 
like  the  lirst  two,  body  reclining  against  the  hard  core  and  legs  extended 
on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  Xo.  1)  a  lire  bed  was  found  at  the  top;  a  small,  hard,  c.onieal  mound 
or  core  was  also  under  this,  but  nothing  was  found  in  it. 

At  10  feet  tromthe  south  edge  of  Xo.  5  were  two  medium  sized  skel¬ 
etons,  a  lance  head  by  the  right  side  of  each.  These  were  lying  at  the 
loot  of  the  hard,  conical  core,  instead  of  reclining  upon  it.  About  2 
feet  below  the  top  of  this  ancient  moundlet  or  core,  and  4  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  modern  one  built  over  it,  were  one  very  large  and  two 
ordinary  sized  skeletons,  all  having  the  skulls  above  the  ribs  as  though 
buried  in  a  sitting  posture  facing  each  other.  With  these  bones  were 
a  fine  steatite  pipe,  a  celt,  lance-head,  fish  dart,  fragments  of  iiottery 
and  mussel  shells.  These  were  probably  intrusive  burials.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  old  mound  were  fragments  of  a  prostrate  skeleton. 
Lying  on  the  slope  was  a  skeleton,  well  preserved,  with  head  toward  the 
top  of  the  mound,  and  13  feet  north  of  it  was  another  in  like  position 
on  the  slope  of  another  small  conical  mound. 

The  other  mounds  were  on  the  same  plan,  showing  that  some  people 
had  erected  a  mound  over  their  dead;  that  subsequently  the  same  or 
another  people  had  deposited  bodies  on  the  side  or  at  the  foot  of  these 
mounds  and  covered  them  with  dirt  from  the  excavations  m‘ar  by,  and 
that  these  later  mounds  had  been  increased  in  size  until  in  some  cases 
they  had  covered  two  or  even  more  of  the  ancient  ones. 


OHIO. 

As  this  state  has  been  the  field  of  the  principal  archeological  investi¬ 
gations  of  Col.  Whittlesey,  Prof.  Locke,  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis, 
Kev.  J.  P.  McLean,  Dr.  Hempstead,  and  others,  and  is  the  locality  to 
which  the  Peabody  Museum  has  chiefly  directed  its  attention,  compara¬ 
tively  little  work  was  done  here  by  the  Bureau. 

The  explorations  were  chiefly  by  Mr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Fowke.  In 
the  summer  of  1887  a  resurvey  of  some  of  the  more  important  ancient 
works  described  and  figured  by  Squier  and  Davis  was  made  in  order 
to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements  and  figures  of  these 
authors.  The  result  is  outlined  herein,  though  jniblished  in  full  in  the 
bulletin  entitled  “The  Circular,  Square,  and  Octagonal  Earthworks 
of  Ohio,”  issued  in  1889. 


KNOX  COrNTY. 
THE  HAWX  .MOUND. 


^  This  is  situated  on  the  fiirm  of  Col.  William  II.  Hawn,  in  Sec.  4,  T.  7, 
B.  11,  Howard  township,  near  the  bank  of  Owl  creek.  It  stands  on  a 
small  terrace,  which  is  about  3  feet  higher  than  the  u.sual  level  of  the 
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valley  near  the  verge.  Abont  a  rod  west  of  it  is  a  short,  dee))  gully 
that  drains  the  fields  to  the  north,  and  a  few  rt)ds  farther  west  isadeej) 
ravine,  through  whieh  flows  a  small,  clear  stream  eoiuing  from  the  hills 
a  short  distance  to  the  north.  An  iron  tomahav  k  and  many  arrow 
heads  have  been  plowed  up  around  the  mound.  It  is  of  the  ordinary 
conical  form,  circular  in  outline,  45  feet  in  diameter,  and  5  feet  high  at 
the  time  it  was  examined,  though  reduced  fully  one-half  iu  height  by 
thirty  years’  cultivation.  Col.  Hawn,  who  saw  it  fifty 
years  ago,  says  it  was  then  about  12  feet  high,  with 
a  pointed  apex,  and  surrounded  by  a  log  fence  about 
4  feet  high,  the  bottom  cour.se  being  made  of  the 
trunks  of  trees  placed  end  to  end,  the  second  and 
last  courses  similar,  but  placed  across  the  corners. 

The  inclosure  had  an  opening  to  the  east. 

An  east  and  west  section  is  given  in  Fig,  304.  A 
pit  (c),  in  the  original  soil,  8  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and 
2  feet  deep,  with  sloping  sides,  contained  the  skeleton 
of  an  adult,  lying  at  full  length,  face  up  and  head  to 
the  north.  Over  this,  filling  the  pit  and  constituting 
the  greater  part  of  the  mound,  was  yellow  earth  {h) 
similar  to  the  adjacent  soil.  About  9  inches  above 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground  was  a  horizontal 
layer  (d),  9  inches  thick,  of  muck  or  river  mud,  ex¬ 
tending  over  an  area  about  20  feet  in  diameter. 

Above  this,  which  showed  unmistakable  evidences 
of  fire  on  its  surface,  was  a  mass  (e)  of  mingled  ashes 
and  earth  from  a  foot  to  2  feet  in  thickness.  At  i 
there  was  a  small  fire  bed.  No  relics  of  any  kind 
were  discovered  except  the  fragment  of  an  arrowhead 
made  of  Flint  ridge  stone. 

THE  STAATS  MOUND. 

This  mound,  which  is  irregularly  conical,  with  an 
average  diameter  of  52  feet,  and  a  little  over  7  feet 
high,  is  located  on  the  farm  of  Jacob  Staats,  in  Sec. 

1,  T.  0,  li,  10,  Butler  township.  It  .stands  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  point  of  a  promontory  that  extends  from  the 
hills  out  into  the  valley  of  Owl  creek  and  terminates 
in  an  abrupt  descent  of  90  feet.  The  topography  of 
the  immediate  locality  is  shown  in  Fig.  305. 

Tin*  base  of  the  mound  is  nearly  circular;  in  the  top  is  a  depre.ssion, 
as  shown  iu  sections  B  and  C,  PI.  xxviii,  but  this  is  explaim'd  by  tlie 
fact  that  a  small  pit  was  dug  here  some  years  ago  and  afterwards 
filled  up. 

Encircling  the  base  and  resting  upon  the  original  surface,  of  the 
ground  was  a  wall  about  a  foot  in  height  and  from  2  to  3  feet  thick. 
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built  cliietly  of  Hat  stones.  This  is  sliown  by  tlie  dotted  line  9,  9  in 
the  ground  plan  (IM.  xxviii)  and  at  9,  9  in  the  seetions  (B  and  C). 
It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tignre  (A)  that  an  opening  was  left  at 
the  east  and  west  sides  {h  h),  each  about  10  feet  wide.  The  earth  has 


washed  and  worn  away  from  the  upper  i)art  of  the  mound  until  it  has 
covered  the  wall  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  There  was  nothing 
found  to  show  that  the  wall  had  ever  been  any  higher  than  repre¬ 
sented.  Six  feet  within  the  wall,  a  little  north  of  west  from  the  center 
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of  the  mouud  was  an  oval  pit  (1)  8  feot  long,  5  feet  wide,  ami  2  feet 
deep.  This  had  been  dug  in  the  natural  soil  and  Avas  tilled  with  clean 
Avood  ashes.  At  its  northeast  eorner  lay  a  celt,  and  innnediately  east 
of  it  AA’as  a  large  sandstone,  a  good  load  for  two  men,  that  had  been 
brought  fiom  the  hills  south  of  the  mound.  This  stone  bore  marks  of 
tire,  lay  with  the  AA  eathered  side  up,  and  was  covered  to  the  depth  of 
3  inches  by  the  gravel  in  Avhich  it  Avas  embedded.  At  10  feet  from  the 
southern  edge  of  the  mound  was  a  basin-shaped  pit  3  feet  in  diameter 
and  2  feet  deep.  This  was  lined  or  paA'ed  with  bowlders,  chiefly  water- 
Avoru.  For  a  foot  down  from  the  surface  the  ground  (indicated  by  the 
dotted  circle  a)  had  been  burned.  A  layer  of  ashes  (2,  B  and  C)  9  inches 
thick  had  accumulated  over  the  greater  i>ortiou  of  the  surface  inclosed 
by  the  stone  wall,  filling  and  coA'eriug  the  pit  (1)  on  the  western  side 
and  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  pit  (10)  on  the  southern  side.  Over 
the  central  portion  of  this  layer  of  ashes  was  a  coui(‘al  heap  of  gravel 
15  feet  in  diameter  and  18  inches  thick  at  the  center  (No.  3,  B  and  0), 
then  a  stratum  of  ashes  0  to  9  inches  thick  (4),  next  a  layer  of  blue 
clay  mixed  Avith  ashes  (5)  Amrying  in  thickness  from  2  to  3  feet,  and 
over  the  Avhole  a  coA^ering  of  surface  soil  (6).  In  section  C,  7  indicates 
a  small  streak  of  surface  soil;  8,  a  small  mass  of  burned  clay;  and  11, 
a  small  deposit  of  graA^el.  No  human  bones  were  found,  except  the 
fragment  of  a  lower  jaw. 

As  the  position  of  this  mound  was  so  favorable  for  a  beacon  station 
and  lookout,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  intended  for  this 
pui’ijose.  A  beautiful  valley,  a  mile  in  width  and  coA^ered  with  a  rich 
producti\"e  soil,  extends  for  miles  along  the  creek  on  either  side.  A 
light  at  this  point  would  be  visible  not  only  to  dwellers  in  the  valley, 
but  at  all  points  on  the  surrounding  hills.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
valley  was  a  favorite  spot  with  the  Indians.  The  old  Indian  town  of 
Minuecoosa  was  situated  in  it  immediately  below  the  promontory.  Mr. 
Staats  states  that  when  he  came  here,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  there 
Avas  no  timber  on  the  bottoms  or  on  the  terrace,  all  having  been  cut 
down  by  the  Indians  ‘‘to  give  them  a  better  chance  to  watch  the  game 
and  note  the  movements  of  their  enemies,”  and  doubtless  also  for  cul- 
ti\mtion,  as  their  food  was  partly  obtained  in  this  manner. 

THE  HAMMOND  MOUND. 

This  is  a  small,  conical  mound  located  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Hammond, 
in  Sec,  3,  T.  36,  R.  10,  Butler  township,  about  a  mile  Avest  of  the  Staats 
mouud.  It  is  on  a  terra<*e  20  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  laud  of  the 
valley  and  at  present  is  45  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  though  Mr. 
Hammond  says  that  when  he  first  saw  it  it  was  fully  twice  as  high, 
pointed  at  the  top,  not  over  35  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  two  large  oak 
trees  growing  on  its  top.  The  central  core  consisted  of  soil  AA'hichmust 
have  been  brought  from  the  bottom  land.  This  was  coA^ered  by  a  foot 
of  yellow  clay,  like  that  found  on  the  terrace.  The  original  surface  of 
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the  ground  under  the  northeast  side  had  been  heated  for  0  or  S  inches 
down  and  was  covered  by  an  inch-thick  deposit  of  coals  and  ashes. 
Toward  the  ui)per  part  of  the  mound  was  a  thin  horizontal  layer  of  dark 
soil  about  4  inches  thick.  In  the  north  side,  0  feet  from  the  center,  at 
a  dei)th  of  2i  feet,  lay  some  fragments  of  human  bones,  the  skull  not 
among  them.  Six  inches  above  them  were  a  few  burnt  bones  mixed 
with  ashes  and  coals,  but  these  appear  to  have  been  brought  in  with 
the  earth  when  the  mound  was  built.  Scattered  through  the  earth  of 
the  central  mass  were  two  gorgets,  a  few  Hint  knives,  some  arrow 
jioints,  a  pendant,  S])earhead,  chipi)ed  celt  (quartzite),  and  a  single 
fragment  of  pottery.  The  top  layer  consisted  of  surface  soil  about 
1  foot  thick. 


THE  CEMETERY  MOUND. 


This  mound  was  situated  in  the  cemetery  at  Mount  Vernon.  A  view 
of  it  is  given  in  I’l.  xxix,  from  a  photograjHi  made  shortly  before  its 


P'lO.  ;!06.—  Plan  of  CeniPtery  luoiiiid.  Mount  Vornon,  Knox  county,  Ohio. 


removal.'  It  was  conical  in  form,  unusually  symmetrical,  the  base  being 
almost  a  circle.  Diameter,  80  feet,  and  height,  11.  The  toj)  was  slightly 
deju'essed,  in  consequence  of  a  jut  sunk  into  it  by  a  former  owner,  but 
afterward  tilled  up.  The  mode  of  construction  is  shown  in  the  ])lan 
(Fig.  300)  and  in  the  vertical  section  from  east  to  west  (Fig.  307). 

First,  a  2-inch  layer  (a)  of  surface  sod,  then  4  feet  of  fine  yellow  clay 
(h)  free  of  stones;  below  this,  the  central  core  (c)  reaching  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  surfiuje,  of  soil,  apparently  from  the  valley  to  the  north.  The 
small  masses  or  loads  in  which  it  was  deposited  were  very  distinct,  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  307  (c,/,  ff,  and  i).  This  central  mass  was  interrupted 
by  a  few  thin  seams  of  gray  earth ;  first,  at  the  depth  of  0  feet  from  the 

•  Tliis removal  was  made  in  uccordanoe  with  the  wishes  <>f  its  owner  after  a  lawsuit  with  the  ilirec- 
tors  of  the  <'emetery. 


CEMETERY  MOUND,  MOUNT  VERNON,  KNOX  COUNTY,  OHIO. 
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top  of  the  inouiul,  a  nearly  horizontal  layer  (4)  2  inches  thick  j  next, 
a  similar  layer  (e)  connecting  with  the  former  at  the  margins,  but 
(lipping  a  foot  dowinvard  at  the  center;  and  thirdly,  2  feet  lower,  the 
layer  {h). 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  mound,  resting  on  the  original  surface 
of  the  ground,  w’as  an  irregularly  quadrilateral  stone  inclosure  (A-), 
This  was  built  up  loosely  of  rough  surface  sandstones,  all  with  the 
weathered  side  up.  The  east  and  west  diameter  varied  from  10  to  13 
feet,  the  north  and  south  from  13  to  15.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  at 
the  base  was  from  5  to  10  feet,  the  height  from  1^  to  3  feet.  The  stones 
were  piled  up  without  any  attempt  at  regularity.  The  dotted  portion 
along  the  southern  line  of  the  wall  (Fig.  306)  shows  where  it  was  imper¬ 
fect  and  in  part  wanting. 

Within  the  space  inclosed  by  the  wall,  and  extending  partly  under  it 
on  the  east  side,  was  the  circular  pit  (s),  12  feet  in  diameter  and  2J  feet 
deep.  The  sides  w  ere  slightly  sloped,  giving  it  a  basin-like  shape.  It 
w  as  mostly  filled  with  dark  soil  in  small  masses,  like  that  of  the  over- 
lying  mass  (i),  with  which  it  seems  to  be  continuous,  resting  on  a 


white  substance  {t)  an  inch  thick,  possibly  the  ashes  of  hickory  bark, 
which  covered  most  of  the  bottom  of  the  iiit  and  extended  over  a 
skeleton  on  the  west  side.  The  portion  covering  the  skeleton  was  very 
hard,  being  difficult  to  penetrate  with  a  pick.  The  remainder  of  it  was 
quite  loose.  The  skeleton  (u),  which  was  badly  decayed,  lay  at  full 
length  with  the  head  at  the  west  margin  of  the  pit  and  the  feet  toward 
the  center.  Around  it  was  a  quantity  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
possibly  the  remains  of  bark  wrapping.  On  the  under  jaw  was  a 
'  crescent-shaped  piece  of  copper,  about  the  hips  several  shell  beads, 
along  the  left  arm  a  few  bear’s  teeth,  and  about  the  head  the  remains 
of  some  textile  fabric. 

The  letters  m,  «,  and  o  mark  the  position  of  fire-beds ;  m  and  n  w'ere 
on  the  level  of  the  original  surface,  extending  slightly  over  the  pit,  n 
b(‘ing  mostly  under  the  wall  and  m  entirely  so.  Each  w^as  about  6  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  clay  soil  beneath  them  for  a  foot  in  dej)th  was 
burned  to  a  light  brick  red.  The  one  at  o,  about  the  center  of  the  pit, 
was  comparatively  small,  and  the  (day  beneath  but  slightly  baked, 
indicating  that  but  a  single  fire  had  been  kindled  on  it.  Just  outside 
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tlic  (‘a.st(‘rn  wall  were  four  .small  pits  or  holos  in  the  natural  .soil,  (>ach 
about  a  foot  in  depth  and  9  iuehes  iji  diameter,  arrangod  as  shown  by 
p,  <1.  r,  and  v  (see  Fig.  ;10(5).  Two  of  them,  7  and  r,  were  tilhal  with  a 
dark-lHown  “  sticky  substance,”  in  which  were  a  number  of  split  animal 
bone.s. 

A  careful  study  of  this  exceedingly  intere.sting  mound  leads  to  the 
conclu.sion  that  it  was  a  work  of  considerable  time,  the  various  steps 
in  its  construction  being  about  as  follows: 

Mr.st,  the  small  holes  p,  7,  r,  and  v  were  dug  po.ssibly  to  hold  posts 
on  which  a  scattbld  was  built  to  support  the  corpse,  the  .split  bones 
being  cast  into  them  after  the  posts  were  removed  for  burning  when 
the  tinal  burial  took  i)lace.  Next,  when  the  time  came  for  this,  the 
central  j)it  (.s)  was  dug,  and  the  skeleton,  the  flesh  being  removed,  was 
deposited  in  it,  then  the  layer  of  ashes  sprinkled  over  the  bottom  (and 
over  the  skeleton),  and  the  pit  filled  up.  The  fire  at  o  probably  per¬ 
tained  to  some  superstitious  burial  rite,  while  those  at  m  and  »,  which 
were  continued  for  a  longer  time,  were  built  by  the  watchers.  After 
this  a  wooden  covering  was  probably  placed  over  the  pit  and  the  stone 
wall  built  around  it.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt.  Judging  by  the 
fact  that  the  weathered  sides  of  all  the  stones  were  uppermost,  that  a 
considerable  time  had  elapsed  before  the  mound  was  built,  possibly  a 
number  of  years.  The  mound  was  in  all  probability  built  in  successive 
stages,  as  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  seams  at  d,  e,  and  h.  The  holes 
p,  7,  r,  and  v  may  have  held  posts  which  supported  a  temporary  booth 
for  the  watchers  instead  of  serving  the  purpose  above  suggested,  in 
which  case  we  must  suppose  the  body  was  buried  without  first  remov¬ 
ing  the  fiesh,  and  that  the  decay  of  the  flesh  hardened  the  white  sub¬ 
stance  .spread  over  it.  If  these  suppositions  be  in  the  main  correct,  the 
individual  buried  here  must  have  been  an  important  personage  in  the 
tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  and  one  long  remembered  and  revered  by 
his  people. 

TIIK  SHIPLEY  MOUND. 

This  mound  is  cn  the  farm  of  Mr.  Worthington  Shipley,  in  Howard 
township.  It  is  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  bluff  75  feet  high^  overlooking 
the  valley  of  Owl  creek;  is  circular,  flattened  on  top,  35  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  4  feet  high.  Under  the  center,  extending  north  and  south,  was 
a  pit  7  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep,  dug  in  the  original  soil. 
In  this  was  a  single  skeleton,  face  up  and  head  south. 


HOCKING  COUNTY. 

ANCIENT  WOKS  ON  THE  DAVIS  PLACE. 


These  works,  consisting  of  two  small  earthern  inclosurcs  and  ditches, 
one  surrounding  a  large  mound  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  in¬ 
cluded  area,  are  situatc'd  on  theSW.  J  of  Sec.  8,  T.  11,  R.  19,  in  Salt  Creek 
township.  Hocking  county.  Tliey  stand  on  the  level  top  of  a  spur  which 
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juts  out  from  the  hills  bordering  the  valley  of  Salt  creek.  The  larger 
work,  which  includes  the  mound,  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  blurt, 
which  rises  here  to  a  height  of  200  feet  above  the  valley.  Fig.  308  is  a 
plat  of  the  works  and  the  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A  i)lan 
of  the  larger  work,  which,  as  before  stated,  consists  of  an  earthern  in- 


Fia.  308.— Works  on  the  Davis  place,  Hocking  county,  Ohio. 


closure,  inner  ditch,  and  included  mound,  is  shown  in  Fig.  309.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  the  form  of  both  the  inclosure  and  the  mound  («) 
is  somew^hat  quadrilateral  or  oblong,  the  longer  diameter  being  east 
and  w'est.  The  mound,  which  covers  the  entire  area,  save  a  narrow^ 
strip  here  and  there,  is  115  feet  long  and  96  wide  at  base,  with  a  height 
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of'2;i  feet.  At  the  eai^tern  end  and  at  the  corners  (whicli  are  rounded 
off)  are  strips  of  the  original  level  2  or  3  feet  wide  between  the  margin 
and  the  ditch.  The  top  is  rounded.  The  surrounding  wall  and  ditch 
are  interrupted  only  by  the  gateway  at  the  east,  which  is  about  30 
feet  wide.  The  ditch  is  3  feet  deep  and  varies  in  width  from  20  to 
23  feet.  The  wall  averages  20  feet  in  breadth  and  is  from  1  foot  to 

3  feet  high.  Two 
che.stnut  trees,  one 
0,  the  other  7  feet  in 
circumference,  were 
growing  on  the 
mound. 

A  partial  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  mound 
gave  the  following 
re.sults:  The  first  5 
feet  of  the  top  was 
found  to  consist  of  a 
layer  {a.  Fig.  309,  B 
and  C)  of  yellow  clay 
similar  to  the  sur- 
fa(!e  soil  of  the  siiur; 
the  remainder  {b)  of 
earth,  which  must 
have  been  brought 
from  the  valley  be¬ 
low.  In  this  latter 
could  easily  be 
traced  the  individ¬ 
ual  loads  or  little 
masses  by  which  it 
had  been  built  up, 
as  in  the  case  of  the 
cemetery  mound  at 
Mount  Vernon.  At 
the  base,  30  feet  from 
the  south  margin, 
was  a  bed  of  burnt 
clay,  on  which  were 
coals  and  ashes.  In  the  center,  also  at  the  base,  were  the  remains  of  a 
scpiare  wooden  vault.  The  logs  of  which  it  was  built  were  completely 
decayed,  but  the  molds  and  impressions  were  still  very  distinct,  so  that 
they  could  be  easily  traced.  This  was  about  10  feet  square,  and  the 
logs  were  of  considerable  size,  most  of  them  nearly  or  quite  a  foot  in 
diameter.  At  each  corner  had  been  j)laced  a  stout  upright  post,  and 
the  bottom,  judging  by  the  slight  remains  found  there,  had  been  wholly 


Fig.  309, — Plan  of  the  largo  work,  Davis  place,  Hocking  county, 

Ohio. 
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or  partially  covered  with  poles,  ft  had  evidently  been  built  uj)  in  the 
form  of  a  pen,  but  neither  the  number  of  rounds  nor  original  height 
could  be  detinitely  ascertained.  From  appearances  it  is  probable  there 
were  not  more  than  two  or  three  tiers  and  the  height  not  more  than  2 
or  3  feet.  Near  the  center  was  the  extended  skeleton  of  an  adult,  head 
south,  with  which  were  enough  shell  beads  to  make  a  string  9  yards  in 
length.  The  lower  tier  of  logs  was  a  foot  or  more  down  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  soil,  showing  that  a  slight  excavation  had  been  made  in  the  sur¬ 
face  before  the  vault  was  built.  The  remains  of  some  of  the  logs  ex¬ 
hibited  traces  of  fire,  though  the  dirt  around  them  showed  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  heat.  A  trench  was  dug  through  the  surrounding  wall  south 
of  the  mound.  Near  the  middle  were  the  remains  of  a  ])ost  6  inches  in 
diametei.  In  another  trench  through  the  south  wall,  neai'  the  corner, 
was  the  burnt  end  of  a  post  a  foot  in  diameter. 

A  few  yards  south  of  this  work  is  a  small  circular  inclosure  (6,  Fig. 
308)  and  inside  ditch,  the  opening  being  toward  the  large  inclosure. 
The  diameter  north  and  south  is  120  feet;  east  and  west,  124  feet. 
Owing  to  long  cultivation  only  faint  traces  of  them  remain.  The 
greatest  height  of  the  wall  at  present  is  not  more  than  15  inches. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

AXCIEXT  WORKS  XEAR  DUBLIN. 

The  works  represented  in  Fig.  310  are  1  mile  northeast  of  Dublin 
and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Scioto  river.  They  are  on  a  nearly 
level  area  of  the  higher  lands  of  the  section.  Contrary  to  what  is 
usual,  the  soil  immediately  around  them  is  not  nearly  so  fertile  as  that 
a  short  distance  away. 

At  1  is  a  circular  embankment  with  an  inside  ditch.  The  diameter, 
measuring  from  the  middle  line  of  the  embankment  on  one  side  to  the 
middle  on  the  other  side,  is  120  feet,  the  wall  is  about  10  feet  broad  and 
2  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  15  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  leaving  a  level 
inclosed  circular  area  80  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  east  side  is  a  gate¬ 
way  12  feet  wide. 

No,  2  is  a  rectangular  inclosure  with  rounded  corners.  In  measuring 
it,  stakes  were  set  where  the  middle  lines  of  the  embankment  would 
cross  it  produced.  The  distances  between  these  stakes  were  as  follows ; 
North  side,  287  feet;  west  side,  212  feet;  south  side,  202  feet;  east  side, 
220  feet.  The  outer  line  of  the  west  wall  forms  a  curve  along  its  entire 
length ;  the  other  sides  are  straight.  On  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides 
the  wall  is  25  feet  across  the  base ;  on  the  south  side,  35 ;  its  height,  quite 
uniform  throughout,  is  about  3  feet.  It  is  bordered  on  the  inside  by  a 
ditch  10  feet  wide  on  the  south  side,  20  on  the  east  and  north  sides,  and 
30  on  the  west  side;  depth  about  2  feet  on  the  east  side,  gradually 
increasing  along  the  north  from  3  to  4  feet,  being  widest  and  deepest 
at  the  southwest  corner.  Thus  more  earth  was  taken  out  along  the  west 
12  ETH - 29 
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line  of  the  ditoh  and  added  to  the  south  side  of  the  embankment.  Tlie 
rounded  outer  corners  of  the  embankment  are  20  feet  within  the  points 
where  the  margins  of  the  wall  would  intersect  if  carried  on  straight. 
The  corners  of  the  inner  sides  of  the  ditch  are  about  10  feet  within  their 
corresponding  points.  The  passageway  on  the  eastern  side  is  15  feet 
wide.  In  all  these  iuclosures  the  passage  way  is  simply  the  natural  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  between  the  ends  of  the  ditch  and  wall ;  that  is  to 


say,  it  is  not  graded.  On  the  level  space  inclosed  by  the  ditch,  100  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  east  line  of  embankment,  is  a  mound  (a)  4  feet  high 
and  35  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  top  were  numerous  Hat  stones,  which 
it  is  said  had  formed  graves  inclosing  skeletons  of  very  large  size,  but 
nothing  could  be  learned  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  buried. 
Another  stone  grave  (6),  8  feet  in  diameter,  on  the  (^dge  or  bottom  of 
this  mound  on  its  western  side,  had  been  opened,  and  so  torn  up  that 
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its  mode  of  eoiistructioii  could  not  bo  determined.  Still  west,  its  edge 
extending  quite  up  to  tbe  ditch,  is  another  mound  (c)  1  foot  high  and 
24  teet  in  diameter.  This  has  nev-er  been  disturbed.  From  the  top  of 
the  bank  at  the  northeast  corner  of  2  to  the  nearest  point  on  top  of  the 
embankment  of  inelosure  1,  is  13.3  feet;  and  the  line  of  the  north  edge 
of  2,  if  produced,  would  touch  the  south  edge  of  1 . 

Southwest  of  2  is  another  circular  inclosure  (3)  similar  in  construction 
to  1 ;  the  embankment  is  18  feet  across  and  2  feethigli;  the  ditch  22 
feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep  in  the  deepest  part;  the  level  space  inclosed 
100  feet  in  diameter,  making  the  entire  diameter  of  the  inclosure  from 
center  to  center  of  the  outer  wall  162  feet.  The  passageway  (opening 
directl}^  toward  2)  is  22  feet  wide.  In  the  inclosure  is  a  mound  (d)  40 
feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high,  its  center  being  00  feet  from  the  inner 
edge  ot  the  ditch  on  the  east.  The  amount  of  earth  in  this  mound  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the  cubic  con¬ 
tents  of  the  excavation  and  those,  of  the  embankment. 

About  500  feet  west  of  3  is  a  single  mound  (4)  5  feet  high  and  50  feet 
in  diameter. 

BROWN  COUNTY. 

MOUXU  GKOCP  ON  lULL  PLACE. 

The  group  shown  in  Fig.  311  is  on  a  high  hill  near  the  Arnheim  pike, 
4  miles  north  of  Ripley,  on  the  faim  of  Mr.  James  M.  Hill,  and  consists 
of  eight  mounds,  two  of  which  are  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  embank¬ 
ment. 

The  principal  mound  (1)  is  72  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high.  Three 
small  tumuli  (2, 3,  and  4),  which  have  been  plowed  ov^er  for  many  years, 
are  now  from  14  to  24  feet  high  and  from  30  to  40  feet  in  diameter. 

No.  5  is  24  feet  high  and  40  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  surrounded  by 
a  circular  wall  and  inner  ditch  each  about  15  feet  across,  the  diameter 
of  the  former  from  the  middle  line  on  one  side  to  the  middle  on  the 
other  side  being  151  feet,  and  of  the  ditch  from  center  to  center  119 
feet.  The  wall  is  now  only  about  1  foot  high,  and  the  ditch  scarcely 
more  than  1  foot  in  depth. 

No.  6  is  a  similar  work,  except  that  it  is  elliptical  instead  of  circular, 
the  measurements  being  as  follows:  The  mound  80  feet  east  and  west 
and  70  north  and  south;  the  ditch  measuring  from  center  to  center  150 
feet  east  and  west  and  120  feet  north  and  south;  the  wall  from  top  to 
top  180  by  loO  feet.  The  mound  is  5  feet  high,  the  ditch  and  wall  each 
about  15  to  18  feet  wide,  the  height  of  the  wall  from  1  to  2  feet,  and  the 
ditch  but  little  over  a  foot  deep. 

Westward  from  the  latter  work,  one  at  the  distance  of  365  feet  and 
the  other  nearly  1,200  feet,  are  two  other  mounds  (7  and  8).  The  for¬ 
mer  of  these  is  3  feet  high  and  .50  feet  in  diamebuq  tlie  latter  (8)  .34  feet 
high  and  75  feet  in  diameter,  is  on  a  lower  level  than  the  other  and  not 
visible  from  any  other  mound  in  the  whole  grouj),  yet  from  its  position 
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must  beloiif*-  with  them.  The  relative  i)()sitions  are  correctlj'  indicated 
ill  the  tigure.  The  distances  from  center  to  center  are  as  follows; 


Feet. 


From  1  to  .  120 

From  L*  to  3 .  120 

From  3  to  I .  15.^ 

From  4  to  5 .  ISO 


Feet. 

From  1  to  .5 .  25.5 

From  1  to  () .  4S5 

From  0  to  7 . 363 

From  7  to  S .  SOO 


Lyiii"  S.  110°  W.  from  1  is  a  large  mound,  about  half  a  mile  di.stant, 
in  plain  view,  S.  50°  E.  about  one-third  of  a  mile  is  another,  not  visi¬ 
ble  by  reason  of  a  low  intervening  ridg<‘.  About  1  mile  S.  50°  E.  was 
formerly  an  inclosure,  now  entirely  destroyed.  Nothing  dehnite  could 
be  ascertained  regarding  its  size  or  shape.  It  had  been  locally  known 
as  the  Indian  fort,  and  was  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  group.  There  is 
a  good  spring  within  150  yards  of  8,  and  another  HOO  yards  southwest 
of  1.  From  1  to  the  nearest  point  on  Straight  creek  is  half  a  mile  in  a 
northwest  direction.  The  descent  from  the  mounds  to  the  creek  is 
about  500  feet  and  very  steep.  A  number  of  relics  were  found  in  1 
some  years  since.  I  t  has  never  been  opened  to  the  bottom.  A  small 
cache  of  very  tine,  large,  leaf-shaped  knives  of  Flint  liidge  stone  was 
exposed  by  the  plow  near  by. 


STONK  OH.WKS. 

On  nearly  every  prominent  hill  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ripley  are 
stone  graves,  some  small,  apparently  the  burying  places  of  a  single  in¬ 
dividual,  others  large  enough  to  contain  a  number.  Nearly  all  of  these 
graves  have  been  disturbtnl  by  the  persons  on  whose  farms  they  are 
situated,  either  through  curiosity  or  to  utilize  the  stone.  Very  few 
have  ever  yielded  any  relics,  and  then  only  a  celt  or  a  few  arrowheads. 
Over  twenty  different  places  were  visited  where  it  was  claimed  the 
graves  were  undisturbed  before  any  were  found  intact. 

Four  miles  east  of  Ripley,  on  a  hill  500  feet  high,  overlooking  the 
valley  of  Eagle  creek  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  in  every 
direction,  were  two  that  had  never  been  opened. 

The  first  was  inclosed  by  a  circle  of  large,  flat  limestone  slabs  set  on 
edge,  and  measured  15  feet  in  diameter.  The  slabs  fitted  closely  or 
slightly  overlapped,  and  the  space  thus  inclosed  was  on  the  same  level 
as  the  surrounding  sxirface;  it  was  filled  mostly  with  stones  .similar  to 
those  around  the  edge;,  with  only  enough  dirt  to  fill  the  spaces  between. 
The  mass  of  earth  and  stone  was  removed  to  a  depth  of  15  inches, 
when  large,  fiat  rocks,  lying  horizontally,  were  reaclued.  One  of  these 
being  removed  disclosed  the  yellow  clay  subsoil  beneath.  This  was  dug 
into  about  2  feet,  to  make  sure  it  was  in  place.  There  was  nothing 
to  show  that  the  edges  of  the  slabs  had  been  dressed,  yet  they  fitted 
.so  closely  that  only  very  small  cracks  were  between  them  at  any  place 
and  formed  a  floor  over  the  whole  space  inclosed,  hying  directly  uj)on 
this  rock  floor,  with  head  east,  was  an  extended  skeleton  badly  broken 
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b>  the  weight  of  the  material  above.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  the 
skull  could  be  obtained;  enough  to  show  that  it  was  aOhll  half  inch 
in  thickness.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  vertebric,  the  bones  of  the 
body  and  ujiper  extremities  were  so  decayed  that  they  could  not  be 
taken  out  or  even  uncovered  suflSciently  for  examination,  the  tongh, 
sticky  soil  adhering  to  them  so  tliat,  when  removed  from  its  idace,  it 
brought  fragmeTits  of  the  bone  along  with  it.  The  femora  were  still 
solid  enough  to  allow  the  dirt  to  be 
scraped  away  with  a  knife.  They 
measured  22.^  inches  in  length. 

Lying  against  the  spinal  column  of 
the  skeleton,  just  above  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  pelvic  bones,  was  a 
fragment,  about  2  inches  across,  of 
a  human  skull  not  over  one-six¬ 
teenth  of  an  inch  thick.  Besides 
many  small  decayed  pieces  of 
bones,  there  were  found  one  other 
femnr  of  a  size  to  correspond  with 
those  of  the  skeleton,  and  three 
femora  of  ordinary  size.  These 
last  were  lying  close  together. 

Why  an  odd  number  should  be 
found  is  not  jilain.  Close  watch 
was  kept,  but  no  pieces  of  another 
Avere  seen.  The  bones  of  the  ex¬ 
tended  skeleton  Avere  in  their 
proper  position ;  so  it  would  seem 
that  a  body  had  been  buried  soon 
after  death,  and  at  the  same  time 
portions  of  the  skeletons  of  others 
Avho  had  died  jireviously  Avere 
placed  in  the  grave.  No  tAvo  of 
the  smaller  femora  were  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  such  as  could  have  corre¬ 
sponded  with  a  Avhole  skeleton 
placed  in  the  graA’e.  None  of  the  „  ,,  • 

bones  were  near  the  sides  of  the 

graAm;  the  skeleton  lay  nearly  across  the  center,  and  the  other  bones 
Avere  clo.se  to  its  left  side.  The  confused  heaping  of  the  stones  made  it 
impo.ssible  to  discoA'er  their  original  method  of  arrangement;  however, 
it  Avas  apparent  that  they  Avere  not  the  parts  of  a  box  grave.  Possibly 
the  remains  had  b(‘en  covered  Avith  logs,  and  stones  piled  on  the  top  of 
these.  The  grave  was  on  a  perfectly  level  spot. 

Forty  yards  from  this  graA^e  Avas  another,  on  a  gentle  slope  and  at  a 
slightly  loAver  level  than  the  lirst.  This  also  had  a  circle  of  limestone 
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slabs  around  it,  some  of  wliieli  were  i>eri)endicular,  but  most  of  them 
variously  iiieliued.  The  space  within,  mea.surin*'  19  feet  across,  was 
on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  ground,  beginning 
at  the  south  edge,  at  first  only  dirt  and  small  broken  stones  in  about 
eipial  parts,  were  found;  the  yellow  subsoil  Avas  14  inches  below  the 
top,  and  the  iiosition  of  the  broken  stones  showed  they  had  been 
thrown  in  directly  upon  it.  Six  feet  from  the  south  side  was  a  row  of 
large  slabs,  the  tops  being  above  the  ground  and  the  bottom  edges 
sunk  into  the  yellow  clay,  llefore  these  were  disturbed  the  earth 
around  them  was  removed  and  the  stones  and  dirt  Avithin  the  entire 
circle  throAvn  out,  Avhen  it  Avnis  seen  that  the  slabs  Avere  ari'anged  in  the 
form  of  an  elliji.se  13  by  9^  feet,  Avith  the  longer  axis  east  and  AA’e.st. 
All  the  slabs  of  the  south  half  of  this  ellipse  sloped  inAvardl3'^  and  over- 
lajiped,  the  Avestern  edge  of  every  one  being  placed  o\  er  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  next  one.  On  the  north  side  they  Avere  so  displaced  bj'  the 
roots  of  some  trees  that  the  arrangement  conld  not  be  made  out;  pre¬ 
sumably  it  Avas  the  same  as  on  the  opposite  side.  Tavo  feet  Avithin  this 
ellipse  (on  the  south  side)  Avas  another  row  of  large  slabs  reaching 
from  end  to  end  in  nearlj’  a  straight  line,  Avith  thetojis  leaning  iiiAvard; 
on  the  north  side  Avere  similar  slabs,  but  the  roots  had  moved  them 
about  so  that  it  Avas  impossible  to  sa^^  Avhether  thej"  corresponded  Avith 
the  others  or  not.  Finally  there  AA'ere  two  roAvs  Avithin  the.se  just  men¬ 
tioned,  Avith  the  tops  leaning  outAvard  (uAvaj'^  from  the  center)  on  eacb 
side;  this  trough-like  inclosure  Avas  11  by  2  feet.  SeAnwal  large  stones 
Avere  Ijdng  on  or  partly  across  this,  their  position  shoAviug  they  had 
been  laid  OA'er  the  top  as  boards  are  placed  OA'er  a  coffin.  Within  this 
box  was  a  number  of  fragments  of  badly  decayed  bones.  Enough  were 
found  to  proA'e  that  at  least  one  skeleton  had  been  interred,  extended 
with  head  to  the  east,  and  that  it  had  been  the  frame  of  a  stronglj’- 
built  per.son  of  medium  height.  In  addition  to  these  there  Avere  found 
here  some  pieces  of  the  bones  of  a  very  jmung  child.  The  femora  were 
l^  ing  in  the  proper  position  relative  to  each  other,  but  so  close  that 
the  heads  Avere  in  contact.  All  the  space  within  the  larger  ellipse  Avas 
paA'ed  Avith  Hat  stones  Ijdng  on  the  subsoil,  as  in  the  first  grave,  though 
they  were  someAvhat  smaller  in  this  one.  No  traces  of  bones  were  found 
outside  of  the  box. 

The  accompanying  Fig.  312  {A  denoting  the  ground  plan  and  U  a 
vertical  section  north  and  south)  is  au  attempt  to  represent  as  nearly 
as  possible  this  unusual  bui  ial  place.  The  letters  «,  &,  and  c  indicate 
the  same  thing  both  in  the  plan  and  .section.  The  outer  circle  {a  a)  is 
19  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  upright  stone  slabs;  b  h  is  the  ellipse, 
the  diameters  being  13  and  94  feet.  The  stone  slabs  forming  this  ring 
lean  inwards,  as  shown  in  the  section.  The  roof-shaped,  elliptical 
passage  (c  c)  Avas  composed  of  two  series  of  stone  slabs  leaning  toward 
each  other  and  meeting  at  the  top;  d  d  denote  the  surface  soil  and  e  e 
the  claj'  subsoil  on  Avhich  the  paving  stones  rest. 
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Within  a  fourth  of  a  mile  of  these  graves,  on  another  hill,  was  for¬ 
merly  a  number  of  stone  eists,  from  which  nearly  all  the  stones  have 
been  hauled  away.  The  person  who  removed  them  said  they  had  been 
set  on  edge,  forming  rectangular  boxes  about  8  feet  by  H,  large  slabs 
laid  across  the  to})  and  other  stones  heaped  on  these.  The  position  of 
such  of  the  stones  as  were  too  tirmly  set  in  the  ground  to  be  easily 
removed,  which  were  found  still  in  place,  showed  that  at  least  the  first 
part  of  his  statement  was  correct. 

A  grave  2^  miles  east  of  Eipley,  on  a  point  giving  a  good  view  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  Kentucky  hills,  had  been  opened  by  other  parties,  whose 
statements  in  regard  to  an  arch  led  to  an  examination  of  it.  The 
inclosed  portion,  which  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  was 
elliptical,  8  by  11  feet,  the  longer  axis  east  and  west.  Like  those 


.SecttOTv.  J3._ 

Fig.  312. — Stoue  grave,  Brown  county,  Ohio. 


above  described  this  had  a  floor  of  slabs  resting  on  the  yellow  subsoil. 
The  boundary  of  the  grave  was  a  row  of  slabs  set  on  edge,  inclining 
inward  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  supported  underneath  by  a  mass 
of  small  broken  rocks  tightly  wedged  in.  Surrounding  this  were  other 
rows  similarly  inclined,  the  whole  series  being  about  G  feet  in  width 
entirely  around  the  grave,  and  resting  on  the  stone  pavement  which 
extended  to  the  outside  layer.  Supiiorted  by  these  and  reaching  higher 
up,  the  lower  edges  of  the  stones  in  the  upper  tier  being  forced  in 
between  the  ipper  edges  of  the  ones  beneath,  were  partial  layers  of 
another  tier;  and  in  one  or  two  places  the  third  tier  or  series  could  be 
seen,  their  lower  edges,  in  turn,  being  between  the  upper  edges  of  the 
second  tier,  each  layer  having  a  little  greater  inclination  than  the  one 
,  below  it.  By  continuing  this  plan  an  arch  (;ould  have  been  formed 
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clear  across  tlio  space*  in  whicli  the  body  or  bodies  had  been  deposited, 
and,  as  each  side  wonld  have  to  be  drawn  in  only  4  fe<*t  at  the  widest 
]»art,  the  stones  wonld  have  been  snlliciently  strong  for  the  pur])ose. 
A  section  of  tins  grave  restored  in  ])art  is  shown  in  Fig.  313. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  these  graves  ditfered  widely  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  upper  i>art,  they  all  agreed  in  having  a  floor  or  i)ave- 
nient  of  Hat  rocks  laid  upon  the  subsoil,  upon  which  the  body  or  skele¬ 
ton  was  deposited,  and  that  they  differed  materially  from  the  box-shaped 
stone  graves.  No  relics  of  any  description  were  found. 

Although  it  is  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  say  here  that  for  several  miles  up  and  down  the  river, 
on  the  oj)i)Osite  hills  of  Kentucky,  graves  similar  to  the  above  exist  in 
great  numbers;  but  after  much  search  and  inquiry  Air.  Fowke,  who 
examined  those  de.scribed,  failed  to  find  a  single  one  which  had  not  been 
torn  up.  TluTe  was  formerly,  according  to  the  old  settlers,  a  very  large 
groupof  them  in  the  bottom  near  Dover,  Kentucky,  2  miles  below  Kiidey. 
A  milldam,  a  limekiln,  and  a  long  string  of  fence  are  still  standing, 
built  ot  stones  from  this  cemetery,  which,  in  addition,  furnished  lime  to 
the  i»eople  around  for  several  y(;ars.  Whether  for  mortuary  or  other 
]>urposes,  all  this  stone  had  been  carried  from  the  neighboring  hills. 


and  there  is  no  i)lace  Avithin  the  fourth  of  a  mile  Avliereit  could  have  been 
obtained  without  (tarrying  it  up  a  steep  bluff  fully  oO  feet  high. 

In  this  bottom  are  also  several  mounds,  the  largest  20  feet  high  and 
120  feet  in  diameter.  A  smaller  one  close  by,  on  being  opened,  disclosed 
about  half  a  bushel  ot  burnt  limestone  rocks  from  2  to  4  inches  through, 
a  plate  ot  mica,  and  a  little  charcoal.  The  stones  Avere  at  the  center, 
about  half  of  them  sunk  into  the  original  surface;  the  mica  and  char¬ 
coal  about  5  feet  Avest  of  the  (amter.  A  number  of  largo,  tlat  stones  Avere 
l)laced  on  edge,  in  no  detinite  ol  der,  about  the  upiier  part  of  the  mound. 
Many  ri'lics  have  been  found  on  or  immediately  beneath  the  surface, 
Avithin  sight  of  Kipley.  EA'ery  ploAving  or  flood  reveals  them  all  along 
tlie  banks  and,  in  teAAT*r  numbers,  on  the  hills  and  along  the  creeks; 
and  though  many  thousand  sjiecimens  have  been  gathered,  the  supply 
seems  scarcely  diminished.  They  are  mostly  celts,  grooved  axes,  round 
stones,  hammer-heads,  arroAvheads,  and  other  Hint  AA'eaixms  and  jiitted 
stones.  Festles  and  cupped  stones  are  ])lentiful;  nor  is  there  a  lack 
ot  jiotteiy  (always  broken),  iierforated  sheiks,  slate  ornaments,  and 
hematites  of  different  patterns. 

At  the  mouth  ot  Eagle  creek,  near  Kipley,  is  the  site  of  a  former  vil- 
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lage  and  wliat  has  been  an  e.xtensivc;  aboiginal  eenietery;  the  latter  is 
now  nearly  gone,  owing  to  the  encroachinents  of  tin;  creek  on  one  side 
and  the  river  on  the  othei-. 

The  indications  are  that  this  region  was  formerly  o<-cni)ied  by  a  i)eo[(le 
who  had  villages,  but  lived  more  by  hunting  and  fishing  than  by  agi  i- 
eulture. 

COSHOCTON  COUNTY. 

Itegiiining  in  Jeft'erson  townshij*,  a  shoit  distance  above  Warsaw, 
and  extending  in  a  southwesbwn  din'ction  for  10  or  12  miles,  is  a  series 
of  Hint  deposits,  the  remains  of  what  M  as  once  a  contimions  bed.  The 
ground  has  been  eroded  into  uumerons  peaks  and  ridges,  and  the  Hint 
is  noM'  found  only  in  those  hills  Miiose  tops  remain  above  its  h^vel.  At 
.several  points  thes<!  depo.sits  bear  evidiuice  of  aboriginal  Avorkings, 
mo.stly  along  the  outcrop,  as  the  d(‘pth  of  eai  th  and  stone  above  them 
M  as  too  great  t(j  be  removed  by  primitive  means.  Many  places  that 
have  been  left  undisturbed  ai-e  ai)parently  no  more  difficult  to  excavate 
than  some  that  have  been  M’orked.  The  most  extensive  quarrying  was 
done  on  the  hills  immediately  south  of  the  Walhonding  }iver,  3  miles 
soutliM’e.st  of  WarsaM'. 

On  the  farm  of  Ool.  Pren  Metham,  soutliM-est  of  his  house,  is  a  long, 
narroAv  ridge,  Miiose  top  slopes  doM  iiward  toMmrd  the  north  for  .some 
distance  and  then  gradually  rises  to  the  end.  In  the  depression,  or 
“saddleback,”  thus  formed,  the  Hint  was  covenid  only  a  fcM-  feet  at 
any  point.  The  ancient  diggers  began  at  the  outcrop  on  one  side  of 
the  ridge  and  M  orked  across' to  the  other  side,  removing  the  fiint  and 
throwing  the  dirt  behind  them  as  they  Avent.  The  soil  is  thickly  cov¬ 
ered  and  intermingled  Avith  spalls  and  fragments.  There  are  a  feAv 
pits  on  the  a.scending  .slope  to  the  south  of  this  ridge,  but  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  overlying  soil  .soon  becomes  too  great  to  Justify  its  removal. 
The  S]iace  dug  over  comprises  about  !>  acres. 

Half  a  mile  ea.st  of  this,  on  land  of  Mrs.  Criss,  between  tAvo  .small 
ravines  that  intersect  a  short  distance  to  the  southward,  is  a  nearly 
level  area  of  about  2  acres,  rising  from  0  to  12  feet  above  the  outcrop, 
on  M’hich  are  sev'eral  large  pits  filled  Avith  muck  and  Avater.  The  largest 
is  about  KM)  feet  across,  and  a  high  bank  of  earth  still  surrounding  it 
shoAvs  that  a  large  surface  of  the  flint  has  been  uncovered,  Froin  the 
hill,  on  one  side  of  Avhich  this  level  is  found,  a  narroAv  point  extends  for 
some  distance  to  the  ea.st,  and  along  both  sides  of  this  jmint  the  exca¬ 
vations  or  pits  reach  from  the  outcro])  up  the  hill  t<j  a  di.stance  varying 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  overlying  stratum.  At  other  places 
in  the  immediabi  vicinity  aie  similar  excavations;  but  those  mentioned 
are  the  ])rincii)al  one.s.  Some  of  the  pits  have  been  cleared  out  by 
persons  living  near,  and  the  method  of  excavating  aauis  found  to  be 
analogous  to  that  followed  at  the  flint  quarries  of  Licking  county. 

This  flint  ATiries  (tonsiderably.  At  the  ]»its  on  Mrs.  Criss’s  farm  it  is 
an  oi)a<pie  blue,  Avith  a  small  amount  of  included  chalcedony  and  cry.s- 
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tills.  At  the  east  it  is  w  hite,  resembling:  a  much  weathered  ehal- 
eedouy.  Xearer  the  river  there  is  considerable  chalcedony,  and  a  clear 
yellowish  or  “honey-colored”  stone,  much  resembling  that  found  in 
Europe,  though  less  translucent.  The  greater  part,  however,  is  a  dark 
variety,  much  of  it  being  biisanite.  There  seems  to  be  no  regular  order 
in  its  arrangement.  Sometimes  the  different  kinds  are  in  strata,  though 
not  alwmys  in  the  same  relative  iiosition,  while,  again,  three  or  four  sorts 
are  seen  in  a  single  large  block.  There  maybe  thin  seams  of  .shale  or 
other  rock  between  the  flint  layers,  or  the  flint  may  be  in  a  solid  bed, 
either  with  one  color  merging  into  another  or  the  line  of  sejiaration 
sharply  defined,  without  any  change  in  the  texture  of  the  stone. 

Just  east  of  Col.  Metham’s  residence,  on  a  high  point  overlooking 
the  valley  for  3  or  4  miles,  was  a  mound  about  5  feet  high,  made  of  flat 
stones,  in  layers  one  over  another,  with  the  spaces  between  (where  they 
did  not  fit  up  clo.sely)  filled  with  broken  stone.  This  had  been  built 
up  over  a  stone  box-grave  containing  a  skeleton  7  feet  long  and  a  few 
relics.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  northwest  from  this  mound,  run¬ 
ning  out  from  a  hill  300  feet  high,  on  the  farm  of  Eobert  Darling, 
is  a  point  whose  sides  at  the  toji  are  perpendicular  from  12  to  20 
feet.  Across  this  point  is  a  crescent-shaped  wall  of  stone,  convex  out¬ 
wardly,  3  feet  high,  and  reaching  to  the  blutf  on  each  side.  It  measures 
about  100  yards  in  leng-th. 


LICKING  COUNTY. 

With  the  exception  of  Eoss,  this  is  the  most  interesting  county,  arche- 
ologically,  in  the  state.  Erom  the  great  works  at  Newmrk,  divergent 

mound  systems  reach  to 
the  Ohio  at  Portsmouth 
and  jMarietta.  Numer¬ 
ous  earth  mounds  and 
inclosures  occur,  besides 
several  stone  inclosures 
and  probably  more  stone 
mounds  (some  of  great 
size)  than  in  any  other 
equal  area  in  the  iMissis- 
sippi  valley. 

The  plat  (Fig.  314) 
shows  a  group  which 
has  not  been  heretofoi'e 
represented.  It  is  lo¬ 
cated  2  miles  southwest 
of  the  A'illage  of  Browmsville  and  half  a  mile  south  of  the  National  road, 
on  a  high  hill,  from  which  the  surrounding  country  is  in  view'  for  sev¬ 
eral  miles. 

The  most  luominent  mound.  No.  1.  is  120  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
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present  height  of  15  feet;  it  has  been  considerably  lowered  by  persons 
digging  into  the  top  of  it. 

Fifteen  feet  sonthwest  of  this  (measuring  from  margin  to  margin)  is 
mound  3,  80  feet  in  circumference  and  about  8  feet  high.  Like  No.  1,  it  has 
been  lowered  by  searcher's.  The  first  5  feet  from  the  bottom  was  found 
to  be  a  mingled  compact  mass  of  earth  and  stones;  above  that,  stones 
only.  Possibly  the  entire  mound  was  of  earth  and  stone  at  first,  the 
former  having  gradually  settled  into  the  spaces  between  the  latter. 
An  elevation  around  the  margin  of  this  mound  indicates  an  encircling 
wall  of  earth. 

East  of  3  is  an  earth  mound  (2)  100  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  high. 

Suri'ounding  it  is  a  circular  ditch  1  foot  deep  and  outside  of  this  is 
a  circular  embankment  2  feet  high. 

The  sloire  from  the  top  of  embankment  to  bottom  of  the  ditch  is 
unbroken,  the  plow  having  destroyed  the  original  lines.  From  the 
center  of  the  included  mound  to  the  top  of  the  wall  surrounding  it  is 
120  feet,  showing  the  diameter  of  the  inclosure  to  be  240  feet. 

Northeast  of  1  is  4,  an  earth  mound  2  feet  high  and  50  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  It  has  also  been  long  cultivated. 

Large  trees  are  growing  on  the  stone  mound,  but  not  even  a  bush  on 
the  largest  earth  mound. 

THK  NEWARK  WORKS.  ' 

As  tlie  ancient  works  at  this  place  have  become  noted  the  following 
facts,  in  addition  to  what  is  given  by  Squier  and  Davis  in  their  excel¬ 
lent  work,  may  be  of  interest  to  American  archeologists. 

The  northern  parallels,  marked  g  li  on  their  plan,  a  copy  of  which  is 
shown  in  our  PI.  xxx,  extend  eastward  to  the  brow  of  the  upper 
terrace,  but  if  they  ever  went  down  the  sloiie  and  out  on  the  next  ter¬ 
race,  as  shown  in  their  plan,  there  is  not  now  the  slightest  indication 
of  it,  nor  does  any  one  we  were  able  to  find  in  Newark  remember  them 
as  so  extending.  Col.  Whittlesey,  by  whom  the  original  survey  was 
made,  is  noted  for  his  accuracy,  and  possibly  the  plan  is  correct  in 
this  respect,  but  all  the  evidence  we  could  obtain  is  against  such  con¬ 
clusion. 

There  are  two  large  excavations  immediately  north  of  the  octagon, 
from  which  it  is  probable  the  dirt  was  taken  for  the  walls.  There  are 
also  slight  depressions  along  some  of  the  walls  and  at  a  few  points 
within  and  without  them,  from  which  dirt  was  also  takeu.  Under  the 
terrace,  near  the  creek,  immediately  north  of  the  opening  at  the  north¬ 
ern  corner  pf  the  octagon,  is  a  strong  spring  of  cool,  liinjiid  water. 

There  is  considerably  more  space  between  the  small  circle  irqrrked  G 
near  the  east  end  of  the  northern  parallel,  and  the  southern  line  of  these 
l)arallels,  than  the  plan  of  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  allows.  This  fact 
is  worthy  of  notice,  as  within  this  space  is  the  singular  work  shown  in 
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Fig.  This  is  omitted  by  S<iuier  and  Davis,  but  is  indicated  in  the 

ligure  of  this  group  in  McLean's  Mound  Ibiilders,  page  .‘id,  though  the 
form  he  gives  is  erroneous.  As  will  be  s('en  by  reference  to  the  figure 
now  given,  it  is  an  inclosure  in  the  form  of  a  figure  S,  with  an  in.side 
ditch,  an  opening  at  the  east,  and  a  wall  or  embankment  in  the  form 
of  an  arc  in  the  interior,  near  the  middle.  Tin*  <‘ntire  length  of  the 
wall,  following  the  curves  from  the  (uid  on  one  .side  of  the  gateway  to 
the  end  on  the  other  side,  is  521)  feet;  width  of  gateway,  52  feet;  the 
north  and  .south  diameters  of  the  circles,  measuring  from  the  toj)  of 
the  wall,  125  feet;  the  length  of  the  crescent,  107  feet;  the  wall  and 
ditch  are  (‘ach  about  9  feet  wide,  the  one  about  a  foot  high  and  the  other 
a  foot  deej),  but  quite  distinct  throughout. 

The  three  mounds  in  a  row  west  of  the  “  i)ond  ”  or  swami»  in  Squier 
and  Davi.s’s  plan  are  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  line,  and  not  north¬ 
east  and  southwest,  as  represented;  the  fourth  is  not  to  be  found.  Two 

are  in  the  woods  on  a  level, 
10  feet  above  the  swamp; 
the  third  is  in  a  cultivated 
field.  The  north  and  south 
two  are  each  about  53  by 
<!3  feet,  with  the  longer  axis 
nearly  north  and  south; 
the  third,  circular,  32  feet 
in  diameter,  is  about  mid¬ 
way  between  them.  All 
are  about  3  feet  high. 

The  ditch  within  the  fair¬ 
ground  circle  (L)  is  5  or  6 
feet  lower  at  the  entrance 
than  at  other  part,  and  the 
dirt  in  it  Just  such  as  may 
be  found  in  any  old  ditch,  being  of  a  grayish  clay  color  when  dry,  but 
resembling  the  loam  around  when  wet.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the 
puddling  which  some  late  investigators  have  i)rofessed  to  find. 

The  earth  for  the  embankments  was  taken  in  part  from  the  ditch  and 
in  part  from  outside  excavations  plainly  visible.  The  largest  of  these 
is  marked  by  Scpiier  and  Davis,  but  there  are  many  other  places  where 
dirt  seems  to  have  been  taken  up  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of 
from  1  to  2  or  3  feet.  The  same  is  true  of  the  various  works  in  the 


Fig.  315. — Small  iiicloaure,  Xewaik  Kroup.  Licking  county, 
Ohio. 


vicinity. 

There  are  four  distinct  terraces  in  the  bottom  lands  on  which  these 
remains  are  situated;  only  the  lowe.st  one  has  ever  been  overflowed 
.since  occupation  by  the  whites. 

In  order  that  parties  desirous  of  doing  .so  may  have  an  oiiportunity 
of  testing  the  jirevious  surveys  of  the  works  at  this  jilace,  the  field 
notes  of  the  siu'vey  of  the  “  Fair  ground  circle,”  the  ‘‘  Ob.servatory  cir- 
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ck‘,”  the  Octagon,”  and  “Square,”  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Middleton  in 
1888,  are  inserted  here. 

In  measuring  the  circles  chords  of  equal  length  were  used,  the  sta¬ 
tions  being  on  top  of  the  wall  and  always  as  near  the  middle  as  could 
be  ascertained  by  measurement  and  judgment  and  the  stakes  all  set 
before  the  bearings  were  taken.  The  course  of  each  chord  was  taken. 
In  measuring  the  Octagon,  the  middle  lines  of  the  wall  were  followed 
and  the  corners  established  where  the  lines  cross  each  other. 

FAIR  GROUND  CIRCLK. 

This  is  the  large  circle  (see  PI.  xxxi)  situated  in  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  group  and  marked  E  on  PI.  xxv  of  Ancient  Monuments, 
and  has  received  the  above  name  from  the  fact  that  it  embraces  within 
its  circuit  the  fair  grounds  of  the  Licking  County  Agricultural  Society. 
It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  preserved  ancient  luonumeiits  of  our 
country;  it  is  uninjured  by  the  plow  and  trees  of  the  original  forest 
are  still  standing  on  it.  The  ditch  has  been  but  slightly  tilled  by  the 
wash  of  the  many  years  which  have  passed  since  its  abandonment. 
The  wall  varies  in  width  from  3.5  to  55  feet  and  in  height  from  5  to  14 
feet.  The  ditch  varies  in  width  from  28  to  41  feet  and  in  depth  from  8 
to  13  feet. 

The  following  are  the  notes  of  the  survey,  commencing  at  station  1, 
in  the  gateway : 


Statious. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Width  of 
embank- 
meiit. 

Widtli  of 
ditch. 

Feet. 

Feel. 

Feet. 

1  to  2 

S.  20°  22'  E.... 

100 

55 

2  to  3 

S.  1°  34'  E . 

100 

45 

41 

3  to  4 

S.  2°  55'  W.... 

100 

57 

4  to  5 

S.  15°  17'  W... 

100 

44 

41 

5  to  C 

8.23°  32'  W... 

100 

40 

e  to  7 

S.28°  59'  W... 

100 

44 

7  to  8 

S. 39°  50'  W... 

100 

45 

8  to  9 

8.49°  25'  W... 

100 

42 

42 

9  to  10 

S.  60°  37'  W... 

100 

47 

10  to  11 

S.7IO  25'  W... 

100 

44 

11  to  12 

S.  800  31 'W.  . 

100 

43 

38 

12  to  13 

N.  88°  50' W  .. 

100 

39 

13  to  14 

N.  79°  33'  W  .. 

100 

40 

14  to  15 

N.740  13'  W  .. 

100 

43 

37 

15  to  16 

N.  59°  32' W  .. 

100 

33 

IG  to  17 

N.  52°  32'  W  . . 

100 

40 

17  to  18 

N.  40°  26'  W  . . 

100 

41 

18  to  19 

N.  32°  24'  AV  . . 

100 

41 

36 

19  to  20 

N.  24°  44'  AV  . . 

100 

43 

20  to  21 

N. 12°  20' AV  .. 

100 

42 

32 

21  to  22 

N.  3°  20'  W  ... 

100 

39 

22  to  23 

N.70  55'  E.... 

100 

38 

23  to  24 

N.  21°  25'  E  . . . 

100 

36 
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Stations. 

lloariiig. 

1 

1 

Distance 

.  Width  of 
1  onibank- 
1  inent. 

W idth  of 
ditch. 

I'cet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

24  to  2.'> 

N.270  39'E  ... 

100 

1  38 

28 

25  to  26 

N.  36°  32'  E  . . . 

100 

35 

26  to  27 

N.450  04'E  ... 

100 

30 

27  to  28 

N.  52°  40'  E  . . . 

100 

38 

35 

28  to  29 

N.  590  37, K  ... 

100 

43 

29  to  30 

N.680  44'  E  ... 

100 

46 

30  to  5l 

N.840  15' E  ... 

100 

43 

38 

31  to  32 

S.  850  32'  E  ... 

100 

42 

32  to  33 

S.  770  7'  E  ... 

100 

42 

36 

33  to  34 

S.  63°  22' E  . . . 

too 

38 

34  to  35 

S.  56°  1'  15  . . . 

too 

41 

35  to  36 

S.  490  30' E  . . . 

100 

40 

34 

36  to  37 

S.  40°  18' E  ... 

100 

49 

37  to  38 

S.  38°  29'  E  . . . 

40 

53 

32 

38  to  1 

S.  20°  22'  E  . . . 

89 

a  to  6 

S.230  25'  W  ... 

838 

a  to  c 

S.  68°  38  W  . . . 

1,190 

b  to  (1 

N.20°4.5'  W  ... 

1, 186 

b  to  c 

839 

C  to  (1 

837 

a  to  (1 

834 

37  to  39 

X.  66° 41'  E  ... 

84 

53 

*32 

2  to  50 

N.  600  27'  E  ... 

95 

48 

t33 

‘Nortli  wing.  i  South  wing. 


From  tlie  plat  made  according  to  tliese  figures  we  ascertain  that  the 
longest  diameter,  namely  that  running  northeast  and  southwest,  is 
1,189  feet;  and  the  shortest,  southeast  and  northwest,  is  1,163  feet;  a 
dift'erence  of  26  feet.  Although  not  a  true  circle,  the  dift'erence  between 
the  longest  and  shortest  diameters  falls  much  short  of  100  feet,  the 
dilierence  given  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis.  PI.  xxxi  shows  the  cir¬ 
cle  according  to  an  e.xact  scale;  the  dark  line  along  the  wall  indicating 
the  line  of  the  survey. 

OBSEHVATOKY  CIRCLE. 

This  circle,  which  is  marked  F  on  PI.  xxv  of  “Ancient  lilonuments,” 
is  situated  at  the  extreme  west  of  the  great  group,  and  is  yet  very  dis¬ 
tinct,  being  about  3  feet  high  at  the  lowest  point,  the  average  height 
being  between  4  and  5  feet.  Most  of  the  south  half  is  yet  in  the 
original  forest  and  has  never  been  injured  by  the  plow;  but  the 
north  half  has  been  under  cultivation  for  a  number  of  years  and  is 
considerably  worn.  The  effect  of  this  wearing  is  apparent  not  only  in 
the  decrease  in  height,  but  in  the  increase  in  width,  of  this  portion  of 
the  wall  as  shown  by  the  field  notes  given  below.  The  field  notes  are 
as  follows,  beginning  at  station  0,  in  the  middle  of  the  gateway  leading 
to  the  octagon : 
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station. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Width  Ilf 
tvall. 

Keiuiirks. 

0  to  t 

S.380  20'  E.... 

Feet. 

42 

Feet. 

0 

Station  1  at.j  unction  of  circle  and  .south  piM'allel. 

1  to  2 

S. 26°  20'  E.... 

100 

:j6 

2  to  3 

S.  17°  37' E.... 

100 

35 

3  to  4 

S.6°  E . 

100 

38 

4  to  5 

S.  5°  36'  W _ 

100 

38 

fi  to  6 

S.  15°  W . 

100 

37 

fi  to  7 

S.  27°  45'  W... 

100 

36 

Center  of  wall  2  feet  east ;  tliat  is.  outwanl. 

7  to  8 

8.35°  17'  W... 

100 

24 

8  to  9 

S.48°  40'  W... 

100 

37 

9  to  :o 

S.58°  16'  W... 

100 

27 

10  to  11 

8.69°  13'  W... 

100 

37 

11  to  12 

S.82°  W . 

100 

25 

12  to  13 

K.  89°  13'  W  . . 

100 

41 

13  to  14 

K.  76°  23'  W  . . 

100 

37 

14  to  15 

N.  06°  15'  W  . . 

100 

(?)38 

Width  estimated,  not  measured. 

15  to  16 

X. 55°  56'  W  .. 

100 

39 

10  to  17 

K.45°  10'  W.. 

100 

Middle  of  “Observatory.” 

17  to  18 

K.  33°  33'  W . . 

100 

39 

18  to  19 

N.20O  29'  W.. 

100 

42 

19  to  20 

X.lio  22'  W.. 

,  100 

43 

20  to  21 

K.  1°  34'  W. . . . 

100 

40 

21  to  22 

K.  9°  06'  E  ... . 

100 

39 

22  to  23 

N.  20°  54'  E  . . . 

100 

38 

23  to  24 

K’‘.31°  12' E  ... 

100 

39 

24  to  25 

K.  42°  32'  E  . . . 

100 

40 

25  to  26 

K.530  43'E... 

100 

42 

26  to  27 

N.  62°  43'  E  . . . 

100 

40 

27  to  28 

K.  75°  07'  E  . . . 

100 

44 

28  to  29 

K.  86°  23'  E  . . . 

100 

40 

29  to  30 

S. 82°  17'  E.... 

100 

44 

30  to  31 

S.72°  04'  E _ 

100 

42 

31  to  32 

S. 60°  4.5'  E.... 

100 

45 

32  to  33 

8.51°  06'  E.... 

100 

45 

33  to  34 

S.46°  29’  E.... 

20 

Junction  with  north  parallel  wall.  ' 

34  to  0 

S. 38°  20'  E.... 

42 

_ I . 

iliddle  of  gateway. 

34  to  36 

1  to  37 

X.  52°  04  E  ... 

295 

Kortli  parallel. 

.South  parallel. 

K.510  53  E.... 

293 

. 

('HECK  LIKES. 


0  to  11 

S.  18°  28'  W.. 

883 

1 . 

0  to  17 

S.  51°  27'  W.. 

1,057 

0  to  ^ 

S  52°  AV  .... 

“i  "  indicates  the  half-way  jioint  in  the  circum- 

ference. 

0  to  25 

N.  85°  10'  W.. 

770 

17  to  11 

S.  71°  59'  E... 

570 

17  to  '25 

K.  4°  23'  E.... 

728 

25  to  11 

S.28°  03'  E _ 

1,024 

In  order  to  bring  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  the  approximate  regu¬ 
larity  of  this  circular  work,  a  figure  laid  off  to  a  scale  is  introduced 
here  (PI.  xxxii).  The  solid  black  line  of  short  chords  marks  the  line  of 
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the  survey  aloiif>:  tlie  toj)  <*f  the  wall,  and  the  eircular  dotted  line  the 
nearest  approximate  circle.  Great  care  was  taken  in  making  the  sur¬ 
vey,  and  the  plat  and  calculation  were  found  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
claimed. 

M(‘asuring  the  various  diameters,  the  maximum  is  found  to  he  1,059 
feet  and  the  minimum  1,0.50,  the  mean  of  which  is  1,054.5  feet,  but  it  is 
found  by  trial  that  the  nearest  approximate  circle  has  a  diameter  of 
1,0.54  feet.  The  widest  divergence  between  the  line  of  the  survey  and 
the  circumference  of  the  true  circle  is  4  feet. 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  chords  surveyed  is  3,304  feet,  while  tht* 
circumference  of  the  approximate  circle  is  3,311  feet;  adding  to  the  sum 
of  the  chords  the  additional  length  of  the  arcs  they  subtend  (0.1508  of 
a  foot  to  each  100-foot  chord)  we  have  a  total  of  3,309  feet.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  evident  that  the  inclosure  approaches,  in  form,  very  nearly  an  abso¬ 
lute  circle.  The  area  including  the  inner  half  of  the  wall  is  20  acres, 
but  of  the  interior  level  area  it  is  only  18.6  acres. 

“OCTACiOX.” 

Tliis  inclosui'e,  which  i>i  connected  with  the  “Observatory  Circle” 
according  to  resurvey,  is  shown  in  PI.  xxxiii.  The  southern  portions,  a 
to  b,  and  h  to  c,  remain  almost  uninjured,  being  still  more  or  less  covered 
by  the  original  forest  growth.  Tlie  other  lines  of  wall  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  worn  by  the  plow,  though  they  are  still  quite  distinct,  the 
height  not  being  less  at  any  point  than  24  feet,  as  shown  by  the  figures 
of  the  field  notes.  Nevertheless  the  wearing  makes  it  difficult,  often 
impossible,  to  determine  with  absolute  certainty  the  middle  line,  though 
there  is  never  any  good  reason  why  the  survey  should  vary  from  the 
middle  line  of  this,  or  any  other  of  these  Ohio  iuclosures  distinctly 
traceable,  more  than  3  feet  at  most. 

The  field  notes  of  the  survey  are  as  follows :  Commencing  at  station 
No.  36  (so  numbered  in  the  survey  of  the  Observatory  Circle)  at  the 
point  where  the  nortliern  parallel  joins  the  Octagon;  thence  to  station 
37,  the  point  where  the  southern  parallel  joins  the  Octagon;  thence  to 
b  and  round  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


station. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

V»idtli  of 
wall. 

lleittlit  of 
wall. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

36  to  37 

S.  36°  32'  E  . . . 

82 

37  to  b 

S. 40°  41'  E.... 

580 

40  to  43 

5.  7  to  4.  5 

b  to  c 

N.  640  18'  E . . . 

624  '5 

37  to  48 

4. 3  to  4. 2 

c  io  d 

N.  390  50'  E  . . , 

625 

47  to  39 

5. 9  to  5. 8 

d  to  e 

N.  25°  28'  W  . . 

622 

41  to  50 

3. 4  to  3.  5 

e,  to  / 

X.  510  32'  W  . . 

621 

40  to  37 

2.  5  to  2.  6 

/  to  £7 

S. 650  40'  W... 

613 

47  to  43 

3.  8  to  4.  0 

g  to  h 

S.39oi5'W.  . 

621  -5 

45  to  47 

4.3  to  4.  0 

to  37 

S.  250  40' E  . . . 

581-5 

43  to  41 

3. 8  to  3.  7 
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The  two  numbers  to  each  course,  iu  the  width  and  height  columns 
are  two  measurements  of  each  wall  near  the  ends  in  the  direction  of  the 


ihe  stations  indicated  by  letters  are  at  the  intersections  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  lines  of  the  walls  extended;  station  «  is  at  the  intersection  of  the 
mes  of  the  h-36  and  37-b.  The  diameters  as  ascertained  from  the  plat 
(in  all  cases  to  the  intersections)  are  as  follows: 


From  h  to  b . 

Feet. 

Feet. 

From  dtof . 

From  6  to  f  .... 

From  a  to  e . 

The  widths  of  the  gateways  are  as  follows,  the  measurements  beiiio- 
from  base  to  base:  At  u,  dlifeet;  at  h,  23  feet;  at  c,  47  feet;  at  d  20 
feet;  at  e,  37  feet;  aty*,  12  feet;  at  /t,  60  feet. 

The  angles  at  the  crossings  of  the  diagonals  and  diameters  at  the 
center  o  are  so  nearly  right  angles  as  to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  For  instance,  the  angles  at  crossing  of  the  diagonals  i/and 
(Ih  differ  but  10  minutes  from  true  right  angles,  while  those  at  the 
crossing  of  the  diameters  ae  and  eg  differ  but  2  minutes. 

The  inner  angles  at  the  intersection  of  the  lines  of  the  walls _ that  is 

to  say,  the  angles  of  the  octagon— are  as  follows  : 


At  « . 

Ate . 

32 

1 

1  At  0 

Ate . 

1  Ab  U 

Atf 
At  h 

At  g..  . . 

35 

1130  59' 

114  42 
117  12 

115  05 


THE  SQUARE. 

This  is  the  smaller  square  inclosure  on  the  east  side  of  the  works, 
and  in  PI.  xxv,  ‘‘Ancient  Monuments,”  is  directly  east  of  the  pond.  It 
connects  with  the  fair-ground  circle  (E  on  the  plate)  by  a  broken  line 
of  parallels.  According  to  Col.  Whittlesey’s  plat  it  varies  considerably 
from  a  true  square,  being  distinctly  narrowed  on  one  side,  but,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  notes  of  the  resurvey,  it  must  have  been  very  nearly 
square.  As  it  is  well  nigh  obliterated  it  was  found  impossible  to  trace 
the  lines  throughout,  hence  only  those  parts  are  marked  in  the  figure 
(see  PI.  XXXIV)  which  were  satisfactorily  determined ;  theuiitraced  por¬ 
tions  are  represented  by  dotted  lines. 

Ihe  following  are  the  field  notes  of  the  resurvey  which  commenced 
near  the  middle  of  the  southeastern  line  of  wall  at  1,  running  thence  to 
2,  and  so  on  around,  following  tlie  walls  to  station  7,  whence,  as  the 
wall  was  visible  no  farther,  the  close  was  made  by  running  directly  to 
station  1 : 

12  ETH - .30 
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station. 

Itearhig. 

Distance. 

Feet. 

1  to  2 

X.470  16'  E... 

3651  -5 

2  to  3 

N.410  53'  W.. 

928 

3  to  0 

S.  47°  47'  AV . . 

926 

6  to  7 

8.41°  47'  K... 

.541 

7  to  1 

1 _ 

X.82°  47'  E  .. 

679 

Check  lines. 

From  3  to  4,  junction  with  eastern  parallel 
From  4  to  o,  junction  with  western  parallel 
From  5  to  6,  western  corner . 


Feet. 

268 

158 

500 


The  inuer  iiugles  as  ascertained  by  measurement  on  the  ground  are 


as  follows : 

At  station  1 . 
At  station  2. 
At  station  3. 
At  station  6. 
At  station  7. 


144°  30' 
90  51 

89  40 

90  26 
124  34 


Supposing  the  obliterated  parts  of  the  lines  about  the  southern  cor¬ 
ner  to  have  been  straight  continuations  of  the  remaining  portions,  as 
represented  in  the  figure,  this  angle  would  equal  89  degrees  3  minutes; 
and  the  side  G  to  8  would  be  939  feet;  and  8  to  2  would  be  951  feet. 

There  are  at  present  no  indications  whatever  of  the  inner  mounds 
represented  on  Col.  Whittlesey’s  plat. 

As  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  our  figure  and  referring  to  the  notes 
of  the  resurvey,  this  inclosure  varies  but  slightly  trom  a  true  square, 
the  course  of  the  opposite  sides  in  one  case  differing  but  31  minutes 
and  in  the  other  but  G  minutes.  The  greatest  variation  at  the  corners 
from  a  true  right  angle  is  57  minutes. 

The  length  of  the  diagonal  from  station  2  to  G  is  1,307  feet,  ascer¬ 
tained  from  plat  carefully  drawn  to  a  large  scale. 

Fig.  31<),  prepared  from  a  survey  made  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Reynolds, 
represents  the  irregularities  and  fall  of  the  land  between  the  parallel 
embankments  of  the  Newark  AVorks,  Ohio,  which,  as  will  be  seen  in 
PI.  XXX,  extend  from  the  Scpiare  to  the  Octagon  and  from  the  Octagon 
eastward  t<»  Raccoon  creek. 

The  difference  in  level  between  the  entrance  of  the  circle  marked  E 
(the  Fair  Ground  circle)  and  the  northwest  entrance  of  the  Square  is 
also  given. 

The  level  of  the  southeast  entrance  of  the  Octagon  was  chosen  as  a 
datum  or  base  from  which  to  recken  the  rise  or  tall.  This  datum  is 
indicated  by  the  fine  horizontal  dotted  line  in  Fig.  31G. 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  entrance  ot  the  Octagon,  the  course 
between  the  parallels,  whi(*h  ran  S.  75°  E.  towards  the  Square,  was 
well  marked  for  2,500  feet,  for  along  this  entire  distance  the  embank- 
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mente  an.  more  or  le®  distinct.  Ni„ety.si.x  feet  bey.md  tins  la.int,  .at 
Stat  ou  3i.  on  the  plat,  a  bend  was  token  to  S.  70o  j,,  order  to  fellow 

as  closely  as  p.issible  the  original  course  of  these  embankments  as 

ra'r"  JWttlesey  plat,  FI.  xxx.  This  latter  course  ran 

-  )  eet  to  Station  .t6,  where  another  bend  was  taken  S.  6.5°  E.  This 
ran  1,914  teet  to  Station  39.  At  Station  39  a  bend  to  S.  (iOo  E.  was 


made,  which  ran  730  feet  to  the  middle  of  the  northwestern  entrance 
ot  the  Square,  the  parallels  reajipearing  here  this  entire  distance.  Tlie 
fall  from  the  southeastern  entrance  of  the  Octagon  to  this  point  was 
thereupon  determined  to  be  13.22  feet,  over  a  rather  undulating  course, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  plat. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  a  number  of  dwelling  houses  on  the  laud 
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just  soutli  of  the  S<iiiaie,  and  the  eoiiiplete  absence  of  the  original 
I)ai  allel  embankments,  no  detined  course  could  be  followed  between  the 
Square  and  Circle  E.  The  line  given  on  the  plat  ran  S.  15°  W.  541 
feet;  thence  S.  10°  W.  384  feet;  thence  S.  20°  W.  842  feet;  thence  S. 
40^  W,  878  feet  to  connect  Avith  the  middle  of  the  entrance  way  of  the 
circle.  The  fall  from  the  Square  to  this  point  was  ascertained  t()  lx* 
19.27  feet. 

Before  commencing  the  line  between  the  parallels  running  (‘astward 
from  the  Octagon  th(‘  difference  in  level  between  the  southeast  and  the 

east  entrances  of  the  Oc¬ 
tagon  was  determined,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  fall  of  3.1  feet 
at  the  latter.  From  this 
point  the  ])arallel  em¬ 
bankments  could  be  fol¬ 
lowed  3,970  feet.  The 
course  was  found  to  be 
due  east  this  entire  dis¬ 
tance,  and  continuing  the 
direction  after  it  could  no 
longer  be  traced  the  creek 
terrace  was  reached,  at  a 
point  Station  13,  where  it 
had  evidently  been  artifi¬ 
cially  hollowed  to  produce 
a  descent  less  abrupt  and 
steep.  Prom  this  point, 
Station  13,  a  continuation 
of  the  course  due  east  to 
the  creek  would  strike  the 
thickest  settled  part  of 
the  toAvn.  A  deflection 
was  therefore  made  here,  N.  79°  E.  1,503  feet,  to  Baccoon  creek,  the 
IcA’el  of  Avhich  was  determined  to  be  47.16  feet  below  the  level  ot  the 
southeast  entrance  of  the  Octagon. 

TIIK  MOORK'  AXU  COULTER  IXCLOSURE. 

This  inclosure,  shown  in  Fig.  317,  is  on  the  lands  of  Messrs.  P.  F. 
Coulter  and  Thomas  Moore,  6  J  miles  southeast  of  Newark,  on  the  south¬ 
east  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Flint  ridge.  It  is  located  on  a  hill  that 
is  cut  off  in  eA'cry  direction  from  the  surrounding  height,  thus  ren<ler- 
ing  the  position  an  admirable  one  for  defense.  It  is  an  earthen  aa'uII 
Avith  the  unusual  feature  of  an  outside  ditch  from  which  the  dirt  was 
taken  to  form  the  Avail.  The  form,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  is  an  oval. 
AA’ith  the  larger  end  nortliAvard  and  a  single  gateway  at  the  smaller 
end — southern.  This  entrance  is  on  a  Ica’cI  space  and  is  89  feet  Avide. 
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The  wall  varies  in  width  from  16  to  20  feet;  height  on  the  inside  from 
1  to  2  feet  and  on  the  outside  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  from  3  to  5  feet, 
'fhe  ditch  in  some  places  presents  no  outer  bank,  having-  been  dug 
apparently  only  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  distance  to  the  top  of 
the  wall,  thus  rendering  access  to  the  inclosure  more  difficult. 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  wall,  exclusive  of  the  gateway,  is  2,176  feet, 
the  greatest  width  675  feet,  and  greatest  length  785  feet.  On  every 
side,  except  in  front  of  the  gateway,  the  ground  slopes  directly  from 
the  ditch  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  There  are  three  small  mounds  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  one  at  each  side  of  the  gateway  and  one  partly  on  the 
wall  near  the  northeastern  extremity. 

The  three  following  mounds  are  plainly  visible  from  the  level  space 
in  front  of  the  gateway.  The  large  mound  near  the  Amsterdam  church, 
S.  48°  W.,  distance 
2i  miles;  the  large 
“Stone  mound,”  S. 

62°  E.,  three-fourths 
of  a  mile;  and  anoth¬ 
er,  S.  30°  "VY.,  half  a 
mile  away. 

SrONK  FOKT  ON  FLINT 
RIDGE. 

This  inclosure,  8 
miles  southeast  of 
Newark,  is  located  on 
the  point  of  an  elon¬ 
gate  level  space  about 
a  mile  in  length.  It 
IS  composed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short 
space  on  the  east  side, 
whei’e  it  is  chiefly 
earth,  of  flint  blocks 
gathered  ft-om  the  out¬ 
crops  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  is  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  318. 
The  length  of  the  north  wall  (the  measurements  in  all  cases  being  to 
the  middle  line)  is  603  feet;  of  the  eastern  wall  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine 
at  the  southeast  corner,  422  feet;  of  the  sonth  wall  from  the  ravine  to 
the  southwest  corner,  511  feet;  of  the  west  wall,  607  feet.  Width  of 
the  wall  varies  from  20  to  30  feet;  iiresent  height,  from  1  to  2  feet. 

There  are  two  included  and  two  exterior  mounds  (the  latter  not  shown 
in  the  flgure),  the  larger  one,  on  the  inside,  being  a  little  over  100  feet  in 
diameter  and  about  15  feet  high;  the  others,  small,  varying  from  20  to 
30  feet  in  diameter  and  from  1  to  3  feet  in  height.  The  area  imrlosed  is 
about  7  aires. 
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PERKY  COUNTY. 

STONE  FOUT  NEAR  GI.ENKORD. 

This  structure,  shown  in  Fig.  3J  9  is  located  partly  on  the  SE.  J  of 
section  17  and  partly  on  the  KE.  ^  of  sec.  20,  T.  7,  E.  16,  about 
three- qua rter.s  of  a  mile  southeast  of  the  town  of  Glenford.  It  stands 


on  a  i)enin8ular  projection,  or  spur  of  a  hill,  about  300  feet  above  the 
creek,  on  the  west.  The  wall  follows  the  margin  ot  the  blutfs  which 
form  the  three  sides  of  the  spur,  and  which,  for  some  0  to  10  feet  of  their 
ui)per  portion,  consist  of  rock  with  i)erp(mdicular  face.  The  wall  con¬ 
sists  of  rough  stones  laid  uj)  without  order  and  varies  in  height  from 
mere  traces  across  the  level  area  at  the  east  to  o  and  6  feet,  the  highest 
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portion,  at  the  southeast  and  northwest.  There  are  several  breaks  in 
it  at  points  where  it  is  crossed  by  little  ravines,  some  of  which  may 
have  been  formed  since  it  was  constructed.  At  f  a  large  piece  of  the 
rock  across  which  it  ran  has  moved  out  and  downward  several  feet,  and 
the  l)reak  was  repaired  by  tilling  in  with  stones;  at  c-d  it  passes 
below  the  margin  of  the  bluff  and  over  a  considerable  space  of  the 
descent,  AVhy  this  was  done,  when  it  would  have  been  as  easily  car¬ 
ried  around  the  top,  is  a  (piestion  difficult  to  answer.  At  e  it  crosses 
directly  over  a  large  bowlder.  It  is  probable  there  was  a  gateway 
somewhere  on  the  level  area  at  the  east,  but  the  wall  has  been  so  much 
disturbed  in  this  i^ortion  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  this  point  now. 

There  is  a  well-marked  gateway  at  the  southeast  corner  [g).  At  the 
corner  northwest  of  the  mound  the  wall  is  much  lower  than  on  the 
adjacent  sides.  This  was  probably  a  crossing  place  on  the  way  to  the 
spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  though  the  descent  for  the  first  few  feet 
is  somewhat  rough ;  yet  we  passed  up  at  this  point  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  entire  length  of  the  wall,  following  all  the  curves  and  bends, 
is  0,610  feet,  and  the  area  embraced  about  26  acres. 

lu  the  western  i)ortion  is  a  stone  mound  slightly  over  100  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  12  feet  high.  The  section  {a  b)  shown  at  the  left  passes  through 


Fig.  320. — Section  of  the  Cryder  mound,  near  Adelphi,  Ross  county,  Ohio. 

this  mound.  All  the  stones  of  which  the  wall  is  built  seem  to  have 
been  gathered  from  the  area  within  the  inclosure  and  above  the  rocky 
margins  of  the  bluffs.  The  inclosed  area  has  been  under  cultivation 
for  a  number  of  years. 

BOSS  CO  TNT  Y. 

THE  CRYDER  MOUND. 

This  is  situated  on  the  SE.  ^  of  Sec.  1,  T.  10,  R.  20,  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Frank  Cryder,  near  Adelphi.  It  stands  on  a  spur  60  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  valley,  is  of  the  ordinary  conical  form,  32  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  2.^  feet  high,  though  much  worn  down  by  the  plow,  Mr.  Ory- 
der  says  it  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  but  without  the  corre¬ 
sponding  wall  like  that  in  the  Davis  works.  It  was  composed  entirely, 
of  the  red  clay  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

Previous  to  its  erection,  a  circular  basin-shaped  excavation  (c,  Fig. 
320)  was  made  in  the  original  soil,  13  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  deep 
In  this  were  the  remains  of  five  charred  skeletoTis  (1,  2,  3,4,  and  5)  with 
coals  and  ashes  about  them.  The  skeletons  (the  flesh  having  been 
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removed)  had  i)robably  been  folded  or  bundled  before  burial,  the  few 
frajrinents  of  skulls  found  being  near  the  center  of  the  piles.  The  entire 
bottom  of  the  pit  was  (!overed  2  inches  deej)  with  coals  and  ashes. 

Over  the  bones  and  ashes  was  a  layer  (ft)  of  blue  clay,  which  filled 
the  i)it  about  even  with  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  Six  inches 
above  this,  near  the  center  of  the  mound,  was  a  small  (piantity  of  burnt 
human  bones,  the  remains  of  a  single  skeleton  ((>).  These  appear  to 
have  been  burnt  where  they  lay.  With  skeleton  No.  3  in  the  pit  were 
two  stone  gorgets  and  a  stone  tube.  The  letters  f  e  indicate  the  orig¬ 
inal  surface,  and  a  the  mass  of  the  mound. 

THE  HOCKTOX  WOHKS.' 

Neither  the  jiarallel  walls  nor  the  smaller  circles  can  now  be  traced. 
The  walls  reached  the  bank  of  the  terrace  just  over  an  overflowed 
bottom,  and  the  river  is  now  but  a  short  distance  away  to  the  left.  The 
large  circle  is  much  flattened  on  the  eastern  side.  It  reaches  to  the 
foot  of  and  slightly  up  the  slope  of  the  terrace  above.  If  continued 
with  the  same  curve  it  has  at  the  other  parts,  it  would  run  up  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  slope.  Numerous  low  places  exist  about  the  entire 
work,  where  earth  may  have  been  removed  to  the  depth  of  a  foot. 
These  may,  however,  be  in  great  part  natural.  A  considerable  amount 
of  dirt  must  have  been  taken  from  the  bluff  above,  both  at  the  points 
marked  by  Scpiier  and  Davis  and  at  the  ravine,  or  wash,  opposite 
the  junction  of  the  circle  and  square. '  There  would  be  no  diflBculty  in 
getting  clay  at  the  bluffs  or  at  the  ravine  to  the  southeast  of  the  works. 
The  walls  of  the  squai-e,  so  far  as  examined,  are  of  the  same  material 
as  the  soil  around — a  mixture  of  sand,  gravel,  and  claj%  At  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  square  the  opening  is  partly  filled  up,  the  lowest 
point  at  the  end  of  the  western  wall  being  about  a  foot  above  the 
natural  surface,  rising  and  widening  gradually  from  that  place  to  the 
top  of  the  northern  wall,  resembling  somewhat  a  graded  way  on  a  small 
scale. 

A  resurvey  of  the  circle  and  square  was  made  by  Mr.  Middleton,  on 
behalf  of  the  Bureau,  in  1888,  the  notes  of  which  are  as  follows : 

The  only  parts  of  this  group  we  notice  here  are  the  large  circle  and  the  connected 
8<iuare. 

These  works  are  situated  on  the  general  level  of  the  Scioto  valley,  designated  by 
Squier  and  Davis  “The  Second  Terrace,”  which  here  stands  about  30  feet  above  the 
river  level.  The  walls  of  the  circle  .and  square  are  yet  generally  distinct  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  break  in  the  circle  and  one  or  two  slight  ones  in  the  square, 
can  be  readily  traced.  In  fact,  the  wall  of  the  square  is  yet  5  feet  high.  The  circle 
is  more  worn,  the  western  half  averaging  about  2  feet  high,  while  the  eastern  half- 
is  lower,  fading  out  for  a  short  distance  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  square. 
They  are  situated  close  to  the  foot  of  the  bluft",  which  forms  the  slope  to  the  upper 
level,  here  between  30  and  40  feet  above  that  on  which  the  work  stands.  As  will  be 
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seen  by  reference  to  the  plate  in  Ancient  Mouninents,  instead  of  a  passageway 
between  the  circle  and  square  the  two  are  here  in  dire.ct  contact,  part  of  the  circu¬ 
lar  wall  forming  a  large  portion  of  the  north  line  of  the  square. 

THK  SQL’ARK. 

The  resurvey  in  this  ease  begau  with  statiou  1,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  two  adjoining  lines  of  wall,  at  the  southwest  corner.  (PL 
XXXV.) 


station. 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Kemarks. 

Feet. 

1  to  2 

N.20°  17'  W  .. 

244 

To  center  of  first  gateway. 

2  to  3 

X.17°  10'  W  .. 

330-5 

To  end  of  wall  at  second  gateway. 

3  to  4 

N.80  W . 

55-5 

Across  the  second  gateway. 

4  to  5 

N.12O02'  W  .. 

324 

To  intersection  at  northwest  corner  of  the 

8<xuare. 

5  to  6 

N.  70°  27'  E  . . . 

283 

To  the  wall  of  circle. 

6  to  7 

N.  70°  27'  E  . . . 

508 

To  tlie  intersection  at  northeast  corner  of  8(iuare. 

7  to  8 

S.  54°  E . 

115 

To  first  gateway. 

8  to  9 

S.  27°  E . 

207 

To  second  gateway. 

9  to  10 

S. 19°  E  . 

355 

To  gateway  of  small  circle. 

10  to  11 

S.  2°  W . 

331 

To  intersection  at  southeast  corner. 

11  to  12 

S.  68°  W . 

201 

To  first  gateway. 

12  to  13 

S.  710  21'  W... 

340 

To  second  gateway. 

13  to  1 

S.72°  25'  W... 

285 

To  place  of  beginning. 

THK  CIRCLE. 

Commencement  on  the  south  side,  at  station  a  (6  in  plat  of  square), 
where  the  circle  connects  with  the  wall  of  the  square.  (PI.  xxxvi.) 


Station  6 
(a)  to— 

Bearing. 

Distance. 

Width  of 
wail. 

Remarks. 

Feel. 

Feet. 

14 . 

X.710  53'  W 

100 

42 

15 . 

N.  63°  39'  W 

.  . 

100 

38 

16 . 

N.  55°  29'  W 

100 

40 

17 . 

X.  41°  W _ 

100 

42 

18 . 

N.  25°  21'  W 

100 

44 

19 . 

N.  12°  20'  W 

100 

45 

20 . 

N.  0°  30'  E  . . 

100 

44 

21 . 

N.  14°  52'  E  . 

100 

46 

22 . 

X.  22°  40'  E  . 

100 

42 

23 . 

X.  33°  28'  E  . 

100 

41 

24 . 

X.  47°  57'  E  . 

100 

40 

iOuter  half  of  wall  obliterated. 

25 . 

X.  55°  57'  E  . 

100 

43 

26 . 

X.  6.3°  45'  E  . 

100 

40 

27 . 

X.  78°  22'  E  . 

100 

40 

28 . 

S.  86°  04'  E.. 

.  . 

100 

45 

29 . 

8.81°  24'  E.. 

.  . 

100 

40 

Ba.se  outlines  not  easily  traced. 

30 . 

S.64O05'E.. 

.. 

100 

36 

Do. 

31 . 

8.53°  27' E.. 

100 

Outlines  obliterated.  Width  not  ascertained. 
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Station  31 
to — 

Beariug. 

Distance.! 

i 

Width  of 
wall. 

Hemark.s. 

■ 

Feet. 

Feet. 

32 . 1 

S.  46°  20'  E. . . . 

lOU 

30 

33 . 

.S.40O  15'  E.... 

100 

Outlines  ohliteratod.  Width  not  ascertained. 

34 . 

S.20°  16'  E.... 

100 

30 

Outlines  not  easily  traced. 

35 . 

S.  5°  32'  E  . . . 

100 

30 

Do. 

36 . 

S.  4°  10'  W  .. 

100 

38 

Do. 

37 . 

S.  16°  48'  W  .. 

100 

39 

Station  on  end  of  wall. 

38 . 

S.  31°  50'  W  . . 

100 

Wall  obliterated  between  stations  37  and  38. 

39 . 

S.  42°  W . 

100 

48 

18  feet  from  the  end  of  wall  of  square. 

40 . 

S.  57°  11'  W  .. 

100 

41 

41 . 

S.  63°  35'  W  . . 

100 

43 

42 . 

S.  65°31'W  .. 

100 

40 

Station  on  end  of  wall  at  jjateway.  Gateway 

43 . 

S.  86°  11'  W  .. 

100 

41 

35  feet  wide. 

To6.... 

N.84°  32'  W  .. 

■  98 

40 

CHECK  LINES. 

6  to  20  . 

N.38°  35'  W  .. 

634 

0  to  28  . 

6  to  36 

20  to  28 

20  to  36 

^  N.  10°  09'  E  . . . 
X.  57°  17'  E  . . . 
N.  51°  04'  E  . . . 
1  S.  84°  1)9'  E  . . . 

j  968-5 

726 

723 

1,015 

28  to  36 

1  S.  38°  37'  E  . . . 

711 

These  iuclosures  are  drawn  to  a  regular  scale  in  Pis.  xxxv  and  xxxvi. 
It  is  apparent  from  PI.  xxxv,  which  represents  the  square  according  to 
the  resurvey,  that  the  form  given  in  Ancient  Monuments,  PI.  xvii,  is 
erroneous  in  that  it  is  much  more  regular  than  the  facts  warrant. 
Neither  side  is  straight,  nor  is  there  a  right  angle  at  any  point.  It  is 
not  regular  in  any  sense,  but  was  doubtless  intended  for  a  square. 
Measuring  the  direct  lines  from  corner  to  corner  the  lengths  are  as 
follows:  That  from  stations  1  to  d  is  957  feet;  from  5  to  7,  791  feet; 
from  7  to  11  is  902  feet,  and  from  11  to  1  is  825  feet.  Messrs.  Squier 
and  Davis  say  it  is  a  rectangle  with  a  length  of  9.50  feet  and  a  width 
of  900  feet. 

The  circular  inclosure  (PI.  xxxvi)  varies  considerably  from  a  true  fig¬ 
ure,  the  east  and  west  diameter  being  1,018  feet,  while  that  running 
north  and  south  is  only  900  feet,  the  difference  between  the  two  being 
58  feet.  Nor  is  the  curve  uniform,  being  much  sharper  at  some  points 
than  at  others.  It  embraces  a  little  less  than  18  acres. 

CEDAH  BANK  WORKS.  ' 

The  high  bank  on  the  river  side  is  easy  of  ascent.  The  dirt  is  loose 
and  so  afibrds  a  good  foothold,  although  the  bank  is  as  steep  as  the 
nature  of  the  material  will  allow.  Were  the  timber  and  brush  removed, 
8(>  that  the  looser  soil  could  be  washed  oft,  the  case  might  be  difterent. 


Squier  and  Davis:  Aiic.  Mon.,  PI.  xviii. 
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Below  is  a  low  bottom,  subject  to  overflow,  covered  with  a  thick  f>  rowth 
of  small  maples  and  sycamores,  with  some  trees  of  other  species.  Beyond 
this  bottom  the  river  is  reached,  at  a  point  where  it  forms  a  i)ool  300 
feet  wide  with  a  riffle  above  and  one  below,  giving  several  hundred 
yards  of  smooth  water,  seemingly  a  good  jdace  for  fish.  The  rfver 
may  have  formed  all  this  lower  bottom  since  the  constrnction  of  the 
works.  There  is  an  oak  tree  5  feet  in  diameter  growing  on  the  south 
line  of  the  embankment  a  short  distance  east  of  the  entrance.  There 
has  been  ample  time  in  the  lifetime  of  this  tree  for  the  river  to  form 
all  the  low  ground. 

Apparently  there  never  was  any  wall  along  the  west  side,  for  if  the 
river  did  not  touch  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  when  the  work  was  con¬ 
structed,  the  bluff  could  not  have  caved  in  to  the  extent  indicated; 
and  if  it  did  touch  it  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  a  wall,  as 
the  bank  would  have  been  almost  perpendicular. 

The  supposed  graded  way”  to  the  water  is  only  the  ravine  formed 
by  the  drainage  of  part  of  the  field  above,  and  is  now  more  difflcult  of 
ascent  than  any  part  of  the  steep  bank.  If  ever  used  as  a  pathway,  it 
had  to  be  reworked  and  smoothed  down  after  every  heavy  rain.  There 
may  have  been  a  road  or  pathway,  now  obliterated,  cut  along  one  side 
of  it,  but  that  it  is  a  natural  ravine  is  beyond  question. 

At  the  bluff  the  south  wall  and  ditch  seem  to  have  extended  farther 
out  than  the  present  edge  of  the  bank ;  but  the  small  amount  of  wear 
necessary  to  cut  the  bank  away  to  give  this  appearance  could  well  re¬ 
sult  from  the  drainage  through  the  ditch,  as  the  soil  here  is  gravelly 
and  quite  loose.  The  north  wall  stops  at  about  30  and  the  ditch  at 
about  50  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  bluff. 

There  is  no  stream  here  known  as  Dry  run  ” ;  the  meaning  probably 
is  “  a  dry  run”;  but  the  meaning  is  immaterial,  as  there  is  no  run  of 
any  kind  at  the  line  so  marked.  Prairie  run  has  a  northeast  trend  along 
the  level,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  work.  At  the  northeast  corner 
the  ditch  makes  a  bend  toward  the  south  and  extends  for  90  feet  to  the 
break  of  the  bank  over  the  so-called  Dry  run.”  There  was  no  ravine 
on  the  east  side  when  the  embankment  was  made;  the  natural  slope  is 
toward  the  north  along  this  line  and  the  water  running  through  the  ditch 
has  deepened  and  widened  it;  and  being  reenforced  by  that  from  the 
northern  ditch,  the  combined  streams  overflowing  near  this  corner  have 
cut  a  channel  to  Prairie  run.  That  portion  of  the  ditch  at  the  north¬ 
east  corner,  on  the  east,  is  filled  up,  but  its  course  around  the  foot  of 
the  wall  is  easily  seen.  That  a  suflicient  amount  of  water  could  collect 
to  cut  out  such  a  course  is  shown  by  the  height  to  which  the  di'ift  is 
piled  against  the  bushes  now  growing  here.  Still,  it  would  require  a 
long  time  for  such  a  channel  to  wear,  and  this  aids  in  giving  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  greater  anti(]uity  to  tliis  work  than  seems  to  attach  to  the  others 
in  this  rc^gion.  This  eastern  embankment  is  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
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Htraifilit.  The  soil  within  this  inclosme  seems  less  fertile  than  at  the 
other  works;  at  least  the  growing  corn  is  not  so  large  or  thrifty.  An 
abundance  of  yellow^  clay  is  on  the  surface  of  the  field  to  the  north,  close 
to ^he  northeast  corner  of  the  inclosure.  The  north  and  east  ditclu*s 
drain  several  acres  of  ground.  In  the  woods  on  the  north  side,  the 
greatest  elevation  of  the  wall  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  about  -S 
feet. 

In  regard  to  the  square,  flat  to])i*ed  mound  to  the  south  of  the  inclo¬ 
sure,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  toj)ogra])hy  is  not  as  shown  in  the  plate. 
The  point  on  which  it  is  situated  does  not  reach  out  to  the  terrace 
below,  the  ravines  on  the  two  sides  muting  before  going  that  far  ami 
allowing  only  a  narrow  strip  of  the  bottom  to  be  seen  from  the  mound, 
which  is  lower  than  the  ground  to  either  side  of  the  main  ravine  below; 
a  line  view,  however,  of  the  valley  and  the  hills  beyond  can  be  had 
from  the  south  side.  The  i)oint  on  which  the  mound  stands  is  smooth 
and  rounded,  as  stated  by  Squier  and  Davis,  but  no  more  so  than  many 
others  similarly  formed  and  situated,  and  has  no  indications  whatever 
of  having  been  artiflcially  worked  off. 

men  HANK  WOKK8.‘ 

B<*tween  the  circle  and  the  square,  west  of  the  level  area  connecting 
them  near  c  d  is  an  excavation;  another  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall 
within  the  square. 

The  smaller  circles  and  parallels  are  about  effaced.  Those  farthest 
south  can  be  pai  tially  traced.  The  wing  wall  from  the  smallest  one 
(in  the  group  marked  A)  to  the  bluff,  has  been  plowed  away;  the  larger 
circle,  however,  and  its  wing  wall  can  be  seen,  and  it  is  plain  that  the 
latter  is  only  an  irregularly  curved  end)ankment  running  out  to  the  bluff, 
and  was  never  continuous  on  ajiart  of  the  terrace  that  has  disapiieared. 

CIKCLK. 


The  walls  of  the  circle  and  octagon  are  still  quite  i)rominent  and  are 
respectively  2  and  5  feet  high. 

This  circle  is  very  similar  in  size  and  other  respects  to  the  “  observa- 
toi y  circle”  at  Newark,  and,  like  that,  is  connected  with  an  octagon, 

though  the  relative  sizes  of  the  two  inclosures  diffei'  in  this  respect _ 

the  octagon  of  the  Newarli  works  is  larger  than  the  circle,  while  that 
of  the  High  bank  works  is  smaller  than  the  circle.  VVe  see  in  this 
group  the  tendency  to  <;ombine  eircles,  octagon,  and  iiarallels  as  at 
Newark,  making  it  jirobable  that  the  works  at  both  points  are  due  to 
one  people.  According  to  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis,  this  circle  is  a 
perfect  one,  the  diameter  b(*ing  1,050  feet,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by 
what  follows,  agrees  very  closely  with  the  result  of  the  resurvey. 


.S<iuier  and  Davia.  I’late  xvi. 
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The  notes  of  the  lesurvey  are  as  follows,  commeuciiif;-  in  the  center 
of  the  gateway  leading  to  the  octagon : 


Stations. 

Hearinjj. 

Distance. 

Width  of 
wall. 

1 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1  to  2  j 

S.  62°  37'  W  . . 

75 

30 

2  to  :i 

S.  66°  38'  W  .. 

75 

30 

3  to  t  i 

S.  68°  5Y . 

75 

32 

4  to  5 

S.  80°  34'  W  . . 

75 

44 

5  to  (> 

N.  89°  30'  W  . . 

75 

40 

fi  to  7 

17.78°  18'  "W  .. 

75 

32 

7  to  » 

N.  75°  30'  lY  . . 

75 

33 

8  to  9 

N.  66°  30'  AV  . . 

75 

34 

9  to  10 

X.  .57°  28'  W  . . 

75 

34 

10  to  11 

X.4.5°'W  . 

75 

34 

11  to  12 

X.  41°  AY . 

75 

39 

12  to  12 

X.  34°  14'  AY  . . 

75 

42  1 

12  to  It 

X.  26°  10'  AY  . . 

75 

44 

14  to  15 

X.  15°  AY . 

75 

44 

15  to 

X.  7°  30'  AY  . . 

75 

40 

16  to  17 

X.  3°  36'  AY  . . 

75 

44  1 

17  to  18 

X.  8°  E  . 

75 

26 

18  to  19 

X.  16°  35'  E... 

75 

40 

19  to  20 

X.  22°  E . 

75 

34 

20  to  21 

X.  34°  E . 

75 

32 

21  to  22 

X.  40°  E . 

75 

32 

22  to  22 

X.  47°  15'  E... 

75 

38 

23  to  24 

X.  .58°  30'  E... 

75 

34 

24  to  25 

X.620  28'  E.  .. 

75 

36 

25  to  26 

X.  75°  E . 

75 

34  j 

26  to  27 

X.  78°  E . 

75 

35  1 

27  to  28 

S  88*^  K . 

75 

32 

28  to  29 

S.  85°  E . 

75 

30 

S.  770  E . 

75 

30 

30  to  31 

S.  64°  39'  E... 

75 

32 

31  to  32 

S.  61°  52'  B... 

75 

28 

32  to  33 

S.  42°  48'  E... 

:  75 

32  1 

33  to  34 

S.  40°  E . 

75 

30 

34  to  25 

R.  35°  E  . 

75 

34 

35  to  36 

S.  26°  E . 

75 

32 

36  to  37 

S.  21°  45'  E. .. 

75 

28 

37  to  38 

R.  4°45'E... 

75 

26 

38  to  39 

R.  2°  E . 

75 

32 

39  to  40 

R.  0°  30'  AY  . 

75 

30 

40  to  41 

S.  6°  14' AY.. 

75 

26 

41  to  42 

R.  19°  AY . 

75 

28 

42  to  43 

S.  39°  AY . 

75 

30 

43  to  44 

R.  43°  30'  AY  . 

75 

30 

44  to  45 

R.  47°  25'  A\'  . 

75 

45  to  1 

S.  48°  49'  AY  . 

21.5 

_ 

SUPPLKMENTAKY. 


a  to  . 

X.  81°  20'  AY  . . 

Feet, 

744 

6  to  . . . 

Feet. 

746 

a  ti)  c  ... 

X.  36°  28'  AY  . . 

1,0.56 

c  to  it  .  .. 

743 

a  to  d... 

X.  8°  E . 

741 

h  to  d  ... 

1,042 

a  to  f ... 

S.  36°  E . 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

*  Diri'ction  of  entrance  to  Octagon. 
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Plotting  the  flgure  carefully  from  these  notes,  and  then  drawing  the 
nearest  i»os.sible  coincident  circle,  we  obtain  results  similar  to  those 
obtained  by  tlie  survey  of  the  ()b.servatory  circle  at  ^fewark.  This  is 
shown  in  PI.  xxxvii.  In  this  plate  the  solid  black  line  of  ‘ihort  chords 
ninning  along  the  middle  of  the  wall  marks  tin*  actual  line  of  survey, 
wliile  the  dotted  line  is  tlie  Jieare.st  approximate  circle,  the  center  of 
whi(  h  if?  at  the  intersection  ot  the  two  desig’iiated  diameters.*  These 
diameters  are  actually  sjirveyed  lines  and  relate  to  the  line  of  (diords. 
The  middle  of  that  running  from  d  to  h  is  at  the  intersection,  but  the 
middle  of  that  running  from  a  to  c  is  about  2  feet  from  the  intersection 
toward  c. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  show  this  satisfactorily  in  a  figure  on  the  scale 
given  here,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  following  tiu-ts 
which  he  can  verify  independently  by  making  for  himself  the  plat  on  I 
larger  scale  from  the  notes  given  above  relating  to  the  High  Bank 
circle. 

(1)  The  chords  forming  the  sides  ot  the  inclosed  ipiadrilateral  subtend 
equal  arcs  of  the  surveyed  line;  that  is  to  say,  the  distance  along  the 
Avail  from  a  to  h  is  eipial  to  that  from  h  to  c,  also  to  that  fromc  tod  and 
from  d  to  a-,  the  distance  in  each  case  being  830.4  feet  or  one-fourth  of 
the  circumference  acconling  to  the  survey.  As  these  chords  are,  respec¬ 
tively  (44,  (46,  743,  and  741  feet  in  length,  showing  an  extreme  varia¬ 
tion  of  less  than  3  feet  from  a  medium  and  of  but  3  feet  from  a  true 
quadrant,  aa'c  have  an  evidence  of  the  clo.se  approximation  to  a  true 
circle. 

(2)  The  extreme  diltereuce  between  the  \  arious  diameters  (except  at 
the  eccentric  point  at  the  southeast,  between  the  gateways)  does  not 
exceed  8  feet,  or  a  variation  from  the  medium  of  4  feet,  and  from  that 
of  the  true  circle  of  little  more  than  o  feet. 

(3)  A  circle  with  a  radius  of  526  feet  and  center  at  the  intersection 

of  the  two  given  diameters  varies  at  no  point  from  the  surveyed  line 
(except  at  the  eccentric  point  in  the  southeast)  more  than  6  feet;  or,  in 
other  Avords,  both  Avould  fall  on  a  wall  only  6  feet  wide.  ^  ’ 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  a  very  close  ajiproximation 
to  a  true  circle. 

OCTAOON. 

The  Octagon  at  this  point  (see  I’l.  xxxviii)  differs  from  that  at 
NeAA'ark  chiefly  in  size  and  closer  approximation  to  a  square.  The 
variation  from  the  usual  form  resulting  from  throAving  the  southern 
gateway  along  the  Avail  betAveen  the  angles  is  readily  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  here  a  someAvhat  abrupt  depression  Avhich  is 
avoided  by  the  curve  given  the  wall.  The  fleld  notes  of  the  resurvey 
are  as  follows,  commencing  at  station  1  in  the  middle  of  the  gateway 
leading  to  the  circle: 


'  TIio  actual  Hcalc  on  the  plate  (which 


waa  accidentidly  oiuitted)  is  200  feet  to  tlie  inch. 
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station. 

Bearing. 

jni.stance. 

station. 

Heariiij;. 

Distance. 

Fell. 

Veet. 

1  to  2  . . . 

X.  6(1'’  63'  E  . . 

448 

8  to  9  . 

N.  53°  37'  W 

144 

2  to  3  ... 

S.  43°  50'  E. . . 

44i) 

9  to  10 

N.  420  57- 

.  1  278 

3  to  4  . . . 

S. 30°  17'  E... 

442 

10  to  11  . 

N.  31°  27  W 

417 

4  to  5  ... 

S.  440  1.-;/  \\r . . 

449 

11  to  11  . 

N.  43°  27'  E  . 

. . ;  4R2 

5  to  fi  . . 

S. 60“  43'  W.. 

;t4() 

;  5  to  12  . 

S.  60'’  43'  W. 

470 

eto7  ... 

S.  70°  41'  W.. 

65 

12  to  10  . 

X.  42°  57'  W 

. . !  4.53 

7  to  8  ... 

N.  860  45-  w  . 

1)0 

' 

The  lengths  of  the  sides,  dianieters,  and  diagonals,  aseei  tained  from 
a  carefnlly  drawn  plat  of  large  scale,  are  as  folhtws: 


Feet. 

Feet. 

.  908 

From  1  to  5 . . . 

.  1.008 

From  2  to  4 . 

.  883 

From  3  to  10 . 

.  l’005 

From  4  to  12 . 

.  910 

From  4  to  11 . 

.  1,2.50 

From  12  to  11  .  - .  - . 

868 

From  2  to  12 . 

.  1,272 

The  inner  angles  are  a 

s  follows : 

At  station  1 . 

. . .  163‘3  24' 

At  station  5 . 

.  163'^  32' 

At  station  2 . 

...  103  53 

At  station  12 . 

.  103  40 

At  station  3 . 

. . .  166  27 

At  station  10 . 

.  168  30 

At  station  4 . 

...  105  28 

At  station  11 . 

.  105  06 

It  is  apiiarent  from  these  figures  and  trom  the  jilat  (PI.  xxxviii)  that 
this  inclosure  is  comparatively  regular,  the  opposite  angles,  with  one 
exception,  differing  less  than  half  a  degree  and  the  exceptional  one  dif¬ 
fering  from  its  opposite  hut  2  degrees.  Nevertheless  the  regularity  is 
not  such  as  would  he  expected  from  the  use  of  instruments. 

The  diameter  as  given  hy  Messrs.  Scpiier  and  Davis  is  9.50  feet,  and  the 
area,  according  to  their  calculation,  is  1<S  acres.  According  to  the 
resurvey  the  diameter  in  one  direction  (measuring  to  the  intersections 
of  the  middle  lines  of  the  walls)  is  1,008  feet  and  in  the  other  1,005. 
That  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  are  to  he  understood  as  counting  to  the 
middle  of  the  walls,  is  to  he  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  was  evidently  measured  in  this  way.  Assuming  they  were 
coi’rect  in  reference  to  the  circle,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  their  meas¬ 
urements  of  the  octagon  are  erroneous,  the  diameter  given  being  50  feet 
too  short  and  the  area  2.0  acres  too  small ;  20.0  acres  being  the  true  area. 

I.IBKKTY  TOW.N’SIlir  WORKS.* 

The  smaller  circle  is  not  as  nearly  complete  as  shown  in  the  plate. 
Instead  of  continuing  around  the  h<*ad  of  the  ravine  and  Joining  the 
larger  circle  at  the  right  of  the  entrance,  it  comes  to  a  stop  on  the  hank 
of  a  ravine  at  a  point  313  feet  south  of  the  point  where  it  connects  with 
the  larger  circle  at  the  north  or  left  side  of  the  entrance.  No  trace  of 
it  can  now  be  seen  het\v(*en  these  points.  The  entrance  is  still  in  the 


^  S<iuier  and  Davis,  PI.  xx. 
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timber,  and  a  fence  crosses  the  liead  of  tlie  ravine  l)etw<‘en  tliis  timber 
and  the  cleared  land  to  the  soutli.  If  tlie  circle  had  ever  gone  as  far  as 
iepiesent(“d  it  seems  that  it  would  have  been  preserved  here,  as  is  true 
of  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gateway.  Possibly  the  missing 
portion  has  been  worn  awa^’, 

riie  large  circle  is  obliterated  and  the  curved  lines  behveen  the 
smaller  circle  and  the  square  can  be  traced  only  partially. 

The  hue  indicating  north  and  south  on  the  plate  should  be  chan«-ed 
1K»  degrees,  the  top  of  the  plate  being  east,  and  the  directions  given  on 
the  plate  should  b^  made  to  correspond  with  this  chan"e. 


On  the  side  next  the  pike  the  wall  of  the  square  can  not  be  traced 
Ihe  opposite  side  and  most  of  the  other  two  are  still  plainly  visible;  the 
cioss  walls,  however,  disappear  before  they  reach  the  one  next  to  the 
pike.  But,  this  portion  being  covered  with  clover  and  weeds,  it  is 
possible  some  traces  were  hidden;  if  it  had  been  freshly  plowed  per¬ 
haps  the  hues  could  have  been  found  all  the  wa3^ 

At  the  north  corner  (the  one  toward  the  left  side  of  Squier  and 
)avis  s  plate)  the  ends  are  worn  awiiy,  and  at  the  south  corner  both  walls 
are  covered  with  brush,  so  that  theexact  length  of  the  northeast  side  could 
not  be  found.  The  angles  at  the  north  and  east  corners  were  obtained, 
by  taking  the  bearings  of  the  three  linos.  These  may  be  slightly  in 
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error,  as  owing  to  long  cultivation  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with  certainty 
where  the  center  of  the  embankment  was;  but  by  placing  the  instru¬ 
ment  as  near  the  center  as  could  be  determined,  about  midway  of  the 
length,  and  placing  the  rod  the  same  way  near  each  end,  the  error  will 
be  very  slight;  not  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

( Treat  care  was  taken  in  measuring  the  smaller  circle,  as  on  it  Squier 
and  Davis  appear  to  base  their  claim  to  the  mathematical  accuracy  of 
the  works  constructed  by  the  “Mound-builders,” 

In  order  to  prove  this  accmracy  they  present  a  supplementai  y  plan 
on  the  plate,  showing  their  method  of  determining  the  curves,  and  in 
a  footnote  on  the  following  page  give  the  lengths  of  the  lu-cs  and  the 
directions.  It  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  find,  on  carefully  examin¬ 
ing  this  showing,  that  it  relates  wholly  to  a  hypothetical  case,  and  not 
to  a  circle  actually  surveyed.  This  is  apparent  from  the  following- 
facts:  The  circumference  of  the  circle,  given  as  an  illustration,  is  3,600 
feet  and  the  diameter  1,146  feet,  which  agrees  with  no  circle  given  in 
their  entire  work.  Had  they  given  an  illustration  from  an  actual  sur¬ 
vey  it  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory. 

The  courses  and  distances  of  Mr.  Middleton’s  survey  of  the  smaller 
circle  of  this  group  are  inserted  here,  made  after  the  plan  Squier  and 
Davis  suggest,  but  with  shorter  chords;  also  the  plat  made  therefrom 
(Fig.  321).  The  place  of  beginning  is  at  station  1,  the  course  south¬ 
west,  westward,  and  so  on  around. 


The  small  circle. 


Stations. 

Kcariiig. 

Distance. 

Difl'creiHH‘8  between  chords. 

Feet. 

1  to  2 

s.  6()o  W . 

100 

2  to  2 

S.  81°  33'  W  . . . 

100 

Between  1st  and  2d . 

21° 

35' 

3  to  4 

S.  84°  44'  W... 

100 

Between  2d  and  3d . 

3 

00 

4  to  5 

K.  74°  45'  W  . . 

100 

Between  3d  and  4th . 

20 

31 

X  70^  AY  .  ... 

100 

4 

45 

6  to  7 

N.59°  16'  W  .. 

100 

Between  5tli  .md  6th . 

10 

44 

7  to  8 

N. 42°  AY 

100 

17 

16 

8  to  0 

n.  24°  23'  W  . . 

100 

between  7th  and  Hth . 

17 

37 

9  to  10 

N.  12°  48'  W  . . 

100 

Between  8th  and  9th . 

11 

35 

10  to  11 

X.  5°  47'  K  . . . . 

100 

Between  9th  and  10th . 

18 

35 

11  to  12 

N.  20°  30'  K  . . 

100 

Between  10th  and  11th . 

14 

43 

12  to  13 

X.  34°  24'  K  . . . 

100 

Between  llth  and  12th . 

13 

54 

13  to  14 

N.  53°  52'  K  . . . 

100 

Between  12th  and  13th . 

19 

28 

14  to  1.5 

N.  67°  05'  E  . . . 

100 

Betw-eon  13tli  and  14th . 

13 

13 

15  to  16 

X.  84°  23'  E  . . . 

100 

Between  14th  and  15th . 

17 

18 

16  to  17 

8.81°  08'  E.... 

100 

Between  15th  and  16th...... 

14 

29 

17  to  18 

8.73°  38'  E.... 

100 

Between  16th  and  17th . 

7 

30 

18  to  19 

S.  710  02'  E.... 

100 

Between  17th  and  18tli . 

2 

36 

19  to  20 

S.  65°  05'  E. . . . 

lOO 

Between  18th  and  10th . 

5 

57 

20  to  21 

S.  39°  40'  E. . . . 

100 

Betwoeii  10th  and  20th . 

25 

19 

21  to  22 

S.20O  45'  E _ 

100 

Be.tween  20th  and  2l8t . 

19 

01 

22  to  23 

S.70  50'  E . 

100 

Between  21st  and  22d . 

12 

55 

:  23  to  24 

30 

S.  32°  20'  W . . . 

'11 

1 

1 

12  ETH - 31 
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As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  tliese  Abjures  and  the  diagram,  not 
OTilyis  tlie  curve  irregular,  but  the  diameters  diller  so  much  in  length, 
one  being  <SC(!  feet  and  the  other  748  feet,  that  the  ligure  is  much  nearer 
an  ellipse  than  a  true  circle.  These  evidences  of  error  in  the  state¬ 
ments  and  plates  of  Messrs,  Scpiier  and  Davis’s  work  and  maidfest 
tokens  of  carele.ssness  havm  a  tendency  to  lessen  somewhat  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  statements  as  to  measurements  and  dimensions,  although 
the  figures  of  the  works  they  personally  examined  are  generally  correct 
as  to  form. 

THK  SQT'ARK. 

This  inclosure,  shown  in  PI,  xxxix,  presents  quite  a  regular  figure, 
closely  ai>proximatiug  a  square.  The  notes  of  the  survey  are  as  follows, 
commencing  at  station  u,  the  southern  corner.  The  stations  are  at  the 
intersections  of  the  lines  of  the  walls : 


station. 

Be.arinjr- 

Piatance. 

Feet. 

a  to  &  . . . 

N. 47°  14'  E  ... 

1, 108 

ft  to  c  ... 

N.  42°  41'  W  . . 

1,106 

c  to  d  ... 

S. 47°  06'  W... 

1,110 

d  to  e  ... 

S. 44°  11'  E.... 

53r) 

e  to  a  ... 

S. 410  24'  E.... 

368 

e  to/  ... 

S.41°  24'  W... 

521 

/tOff  ... 

X.840  10' W.. 

185 

A  direct  line  from  a  to  d  runs  X.  42°  52'  AY.  exactly  1,100  feet.  The 
survey  was,  in  fact,  made  by  triangulation,  the  angles  being  as  follows: 


At  «  (e  a  h) 
At  h  (a  h  c) 
At  e  Q)  c  d) 
At  d  (c  d  e) 
.\t  e  (d  e  a) 


88'=  .38' 
yO  0.5 
89  17 
88  13 
182  17 


The  angles  at  a  and  d,  using  the  direct  line  between  them,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


At  0.  (rf  a  ft) .  90-  ()Qi 

\id{cda) . . .  90  02 

The  following  are  tlie  check  lines: 

Feet. 

Diagonal  from  a  to  c,  N.  3“  40'  E .  1, 566 

Diagonal  from  ft  to  rf . . .  561 

Diameter  running  northeast  and  southwest .  1,  095 

Distance  between  a  and  d .  1, 102 

Diameter  running  northwest  and  southeast .  1, 101 


The  diameters  are  measured  from  the  mitldle  of  the  gateways  in  the 
sides. 
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THE  liAl'H  WORKS. 

Altliough  a  complete  re.survey  of  these  woi  ks  was  made,  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  introduce  here  the  notes  relating  to  any  ])art  ex¬ 
cept  the  square.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  resurvey  of  tlie  cir¬ 
cular  portion  revealed  no  very  essential  variation  from  tlie  figure  given 
in  Ancient  Monuments,  PI.  xxi,  No.  1. 

The  square,  most  of  which  has  long  been  in  a  pasture,  is  rather 
more  distinct  and  prominent  than  such  remains  usually  are,  the  walls 
being  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  and  the  gateways  well  marked,  tliough  no 
traces  of  the  inclosed  mounds  remain.  The  circular  portions  of  the 
works  are  much  worn  and  two  sections  of  considerable  length  are  so 
nearly  obliterated  that  the  line  can  not  be  traced  with  any  certainty. 

Mr.  Middleton’s  field  notes  relating  to  the  square  are  as  follows,  com¬ 
mencing  at  station  a  at  the  western  corner: 


Statiou. 

liearing. 

nistance. 

Width 
of  wall. 

Whole 
length  of 
8ide.s. 

atob ... 

N.59oi7'E-.. 

Feet. 

551 

Feet. 

49 

Feet. 

1  1, 108 

,b  to  c  ... 

X.  50°  17'  E  . . . 

557 

56 

c  to  d ... 

S.30O  12'  E _ 

561 

50 

1  1, 129 

dtoe... 

S. 30°  12'  E.... 

568 

35 

e  to/.... 

S.  59°  4i'  W. . . 

556 

33 

1  1, 113 

/tog  ... 

S.59°  44' W... 

557 

33 

ff  to  h  ... 

X.  29°  56'  W  . . 

560 

56 

1  1, 117 

hto  (l... 

X.  29°  56'  W  . . 

557 

57 

For  the  arm  leading  to  the  large  circle  (given  only  in  part  here)  begin 
at  station  c  at  the  north  corner  of  the  square  and  run  as  follows : 

S.  30°  12'  E.  102  ft. ;  S.  81°  E.  54  ft. ;  S.  63°  21'  E.  50  ft. ;  S.  52°  21'  E.  50  ft. ;  S.  64° 
E.  145  ft. 

CHECK  LINES. 


hto  d ... 

X.  59°  27'  E  . . . 

1,112 

gtoc  ... 

X.  14°  29'  E  - . . 

1..584 

j 

6  to/.... 

S.  30°  E . 

1.124 

The  angles  at  the  corners  are — 

a .  00°  47'  [  e .  00°  04> 

c .  89  20  '  g .  89  40 

It  is  apparent  from  these  notes  and  PI.  XL,  representing  this  in¬ 
closure,  that  it  approximates  very  closely  a  true  square.  The  great¬ 
est  variation  at  the  corner  from  a  right  angle  is  only  47  minutes.  The 
average  length  of  the  sides  is  1,117  feet,  from  which  the  extreme 
variation  is  only  12  feet,  the  difference  between  extremes  being  but  21 
feet. 
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As  tlie  structure  and  contents  of  the  few  mounds  which  ai)i)ear  to  be 
connected  with  these  woiks  may  have  some  beariiif?  on  the  question  of 
the  orij-in,  age,  and  uses  ot  the  circles  and  stiuares.  the  description  will 
be.  given  here  of  one  connected  with  the  I>aum  works  Just  mentioned, 
which  are  those  figured  in  Xo.  1,  PI.  xxi.  Ancient  ^Monuments,  The 
mound  referred  to  is  that  designated  in  this  figure  as  a  ‘‘Square  pyram¬ 
idal  mound.'”  It  was  carefully  explored  by  my  assistant,  ^Ir.  Henry 
L.  Reynolds,  whose  report  is  as  follows: 

,  TIIK  PYKAMIOAI. 

This  mound  is  distant  from  the  nearest  gateway  of  the  circle,  X. 
21°  30'  W.,  1,420  feet.  In  the  work  of  Messr.s.  S(piier  and  Davis  the 
height  is  given  as  15  feet  and  diameter  125  feet.  Its  height  at  the 
time  of  this  exploration  was  12  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surround 
iiig  surface,  and  its  diameter  from  135  to  140  feet.  This  ditiereuce 
is  due  to  the  annual  disturban<-e  of  its  surface  by  ])low  and  freshet. 
The  same  agencies  have  likewi.se  destroyed  its  i)yramidal  form,  and  it 
resembles  now  an  upturned  wash  ba.sin.  The  mound  was  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  clay  mottled  considerably  with  black  loam  and 
slightly  in  some  places  "with  iiatches  of  a  grayish  plastic  lime.  Cross 
trenches  were  run  due  north  and  .south  and  east  and  west,  respect¬ 
ively.  The  breadth  of  these  at  the  side  was  from  5  to  (>  f(‘et,  but  as 
they  penetrated  inward  they  widened  gradually,  so  that  at  the  center 
the  excavation  became  13  feet  in  diameter.  Considerable  lateral  <lig- 
ging  was  done  from  these  trenches  to  uncover  skeletons  and  other  in¬ 
dications  appearing  in  their  sides. 

Two  series  of  upright  postmolds,  averaging  5  inches  in  diameter, 
equidistant  10  inches,  and  forming  a  ])erfect  circle  36  feet  in  diameter, 
constitute  a  preeminent  feature  of  this  mound.  Within  these  circular 
palings  the  mound  was  i)eneti-ated  systematically  by  thin  seams  of  line 
sand  sagging  in  the  center  and  averaging  1  foot  apai  t.  Ib'sting  upon 
the  natural  black  loam  at  the  bottom,  timbers  averaging  8  inches  in 
diameter  radiated  from  the  center,  and  in  the  south  and  west  trenches 
were  noticed  to  extend  continuously  to  the  imsts.  These  timbers  were 
detected,  for  the  most  part,  by  their  burnt  remains  and  also  by  the 
molds  of  dark  earth  in  the  yellow  clay,  ])roduced  by  the  decompositi(m 
of  wood.  Directly  over  these  timbers  was  a  horizontal  line  of  decayed 
and  burnt  wood,  but  mostly  decayed,  averaging  half  an  inch  tliick. 
The  upright  postmolds  of  the  lower  series  were  very  distinct  and  meas¬ 
ured  5  feet  in  vertical  height.  In  one  was  found  a  small  sliver  of  what 
appeared  to  be  black  walnut.  Several  of  them  contained  the  burnt 
remains  of  wood,  and  in  many  of  these  instances  the  black  bark  was 
clinging  to  the  sides. 

Separating  this  from  the  superstructure,  as  will  be  .seen  by  reference 
to  Fig.  322,  was  a  thin,  sagging  streak  of  burnt  clay.  Here  and  there 
upon  its  surfa<‘e  scant  traces  of  black  wood  ashes  were  .seen,  while  a 
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small  (juautity  of  white  bone  ashes  lay  seattered  upon  its  west<Tn 
border.  This  burnt  streak  overlaid  a  thin  sand  seam,  below  which  it 
seems  it  could  not  penetrate.  The  postmolds  of  tlie  superstructure 
consisted  of  a  double  row,  the  outer  one  bt'iiif?  uniformly  directly  over 
the  lower  series  in  a  vertical  line,  and  separated  from  tlie  latter  en¬ 
tirely  around  the  circle  by  a  solid  line  of  gravel.  Tin*,  two  rows  of  the 
upper  structure  averaged  IS  inches  apart.  Both  might  have  ex¬ 
tended  originally  above  the  surface  of  the  mound,  since  they  were  dis¬ 
covered  between  and  2  feet  beneath  the  surface,  wLiich  had  been 
considerably  plowed.  Horizontal  timber  jnolds  a  little  smaller  in  diam¬ 
eter,  tilled,  in  places,  with  charcoal,  could  be  distinctly  seen  lying 
against  the  side  of  each  line  of  posts  at  the  points  shown  in  the  tigure. 
These  appear  to  have  been  cross  beams  or  stays  used  for  bracing  pur- 
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Fig.  :f22. — Pyramidal  mound,  Baum  work.s,  Boss  county,  Oliio. 

poses.  In  the  eastern  trench  a  gap,  3  feet  2  inches  wide,  was  noticed 
by  the  absence  of  postmolds  in  both  upper  and  lower  series. 

All  the  skeletons  discovered  were  in  the  area  inclosed  by  these  posts. 
These  lay  at  diftereut  depths  itud  in  dift'erent  positions,  the  favorite  or 
predominant  one,  at  least  in  the  upiter  portion,  being  just  inside  and 
alongside  of  the  inner  circle  of  palings.  The  skeletons  unearthed 
were  all  in  a  rem;irkably  good  state  of  preservation.  Xone  of  them 
could  have  been  intrusively  buried,  for  the  stratificatiou  above  them 
was  not  disturbed.  All  excejiting  Nos.  15,  Bi,  and  17  lay  upon  one  oi 
another  of  the  thin  seams  of  sand.  All  except  No.  10  lay  stretched 
out  at  full  length.  The  latter  lay  partly  upon  the  side,  with  knees 
drawn  uj)  and  head  crouched  down  uimu  the  I’ibs,  as  though  originally 
l)laced  in  a  sitting  posture.  All  except  Nos.  13  and  K*  had  the  arms 
and  hands  placed  at  the  sides.  The  right  arm  of  skeleton  No.  V\  lay 
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bent  across  the  stoniach.  Tlie  riglit  arm  of  skeleton  Xo.  10  was  bent 
so  that  tlie  hands  touched  the  cliin.  From  both  jaws  of  this  latter 
skeleton  all  the  teeth  had  been  extracted  before  interment. 

With  skeleton  Xo,  1  a  bone  imideiuent  was  found  at  the  back  of  the 
cranium,  and  an  incised  shell  and  fragments  of  a  jar  at  the  right  side 
of  it.  With  Xo.  .'i,  which  was  that  of  a  child  about  10  years  old,  a  small 
clay  vessel  was  found  5  inches  behind  the  cranium.  At  the  left  hand  of 
skeleton  Xo.  8  was  a  shell  such  as  is  found  in  the  sands  of  Paint  creek. 
A  bone  implement  was  at  the  back  of  the  cranium  of  Xo.  9.  With 
skeleton  Xo.  11  were  found  a  lot  of  small  semi-perforated  shell  beads, 
and  two  bone  implements  directly  back  of  the  cranium.  By  the  right 
side*of  the  cranium  were  the  perfect  skull  and  jaws  of  a  wolf,  and 
beneath  these  were  two  perforated  ornaments  of  shell.  Tn  the  right 
hand  was  a  shell,  such  as  is  found  in  the  creek  near  by,  while  in  the 
left  was  a  pipe  fashioned  from  stone. 

At  the  right  of  the  feet  of  this  skeleton  was  the  extremity  of  an 
oblong  ashpit  about  4  feet  long  and  2  feet  broad  and  1  foot  10  inches 
in  depth.  It  was  tilled  with  white  ashes  which  were  evidently  those  of 
human  bones,  since  none  but  human  bones  could  be  identified,  lu 
these  ashes  and  compactly  filled  with  them  was  an  earthen  jiot.  It  lay 
at  the  right  of  the  feet  of  skeleton  Xo.  11.  It  was  lifted  out  of  the 
ashes  with  great  care,  but  the  weight  of  its  contents  and  its  rotten  con¬ 
dition  caused  it  to  break  in  pieces  before  it  could  be  placed  upon  the 
ground.  Xumerous  other  pieces  of  pottery  of  a  similar  character  were 
found  in  these  ashes,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  from  the  indications, 
that  all  these  ashes  were  originally  placed  in  pots  before  interment.  A 
perforated  shell  disk  2  inches  in  diameter  and  a  lump  of  soggy  syca¬ 
more  wood  Avere  gathered  from  the  ashes.  Xeither  Avood  nor  shell  bore 
any  signs  of  ha\’ing  been  burnt.  These  ashes  could  not  haA^e  been 
buried  intrusiA^ely,  since  the  sand  layer  above  them  Avas  undisturbed. 

Skeleton  Xo.  15  lay  7  feet  deep  and  a  half  foot  below  the  general 
burnt  streak.  It  was  originally  covered  Avith  a  Avooden  structure  of 
some  kind,  for  the  (-ores  of  tAvo  red  cedar  timbers  Avere  resting  length- 
Avis(*  upon  the  body  and  the  burnt  remains  of  probably  two  others  could 
be  plainly  seen  on  each  side  placed  i)arallel  to  those  upon  the  bod}'. 
This  red  cedar  Avas  still  sound,  but  the  Avhite  Avood  Avhich  enA'elo})es 
the  red  cores  seemed  to  be  burnt  entirely  to  charcoal.  The  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  these  timbers  were  originally  1  foot  above  the  body,  for 
the  earth  to  that  extent  over  the  Avhole  length  of  the  body  was  A'ery 
soft.  The  timbers  Avere  noticed  to  extend  slightly  beyond  the  head  and 
feet,  AA'hile  the  head  uimn  Avhich  they  lay  was  upon  its  l  ight  side.  The 
earth  above  them  Avas  a  mixture  of  clay  and  fine  sand  and  peculiarly 
moist.  The  length  of  this  skeh'ton  to  the  ankle  bones  Avas  0  feet  and  1 
inch.  Tavo  bone  implements  Avere  found  at  its  head,  and  at  its  right 
side  near  the  head  were  tAA  o  fragments  of  jiolished  tubes  and  a  holloAV 
point  of  bone  Avhich  appears  to  liaA'c  been  shaped  Avith  a  steel  knife 
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(Fiji;'.  323).  Three  bone  impleiueuts  were  found  beneath  the  right  elbow 
of  skeleton  No.  13.  Skeleton  No.  1(5  corresponded  in  level  and  condi¬ 
tions  to  skeleton  No.  15.  The  timber,  however,  seemed  to  have  nearly 
all  decayed,  since  only  a  few  small  pieces  of  red  cedar  could  be  gath¬ 
ered  and  scarcely  any  traces  of  black  ashes  could  be  seen.  The  earth, 
however,  for  about  a  foot  above  was  very  soft,  and  two  timber  molds  at 
this  level  were  distinctly  traceable,  extending  from  the  direction  of  the 
skeleton’s  side  to  a  foot  and  a  half  beyond  its  feet.  Bones  of  deer  and 
bear,  stag  antlers,  mussel  shells,  and  many  fragments  of  coarse  pottery 
were  found  in  the  west  trench  9^  feet  beypnd  the  postmolds. 

It  will  be  observed,  if  reference  is  had  to  the  figure,  that  Nos.  2,  3,  7, 
and  11  are  all  upon  the  same  layer,  as  are  also  Nos.  9  and  10.  Nos.  14, 
15,  and  10  also  correspond  in  depth,  but  they  did  not,  like  the  others, 
rest  upon  sand.  Fragmentary  human  bones,  disturbed  by  the  plow, 
were  found  correspondiug  in  depth  to  the  topmost  sand  streaks  shown 
in  the  diagram.  Black- walnut  timber  4  feet  long  and  lying  5  inches 
above  the  general  burnt  streak  was  found  in  a  decayed  and  soaked 
condition  at  the  point  indicated  in  the  figure.  One  end  bore  the  marks 
of  having  been  burnt.  The  soil  around  it  was  mostly  a  moist,  dark 
loam  mixed  with  patches  of  what  has 
been  above  described  as  a  grayish 
plastic  lime. 

A  foot  and  a  half  beneath  the  sur: 
face  and  a  little  to  the  southeast  of 
the  center  a  curious  double  fire-bed  or 
hearth  was  uncovered.  It  was  about 

5  feet  in  diameter.  Ux^permost  was  a  layer  ot  white  ashes  varying 
from  1  to  2  inches  in  thickness.  They  were  the  ashes  of  burnt  shell 
and  bone,  but  no  bone  could  be  found  sufiiciently  large  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  was  human.  Beneath  this  was  burnt  clay  from  4  to 


Fig.  32U. — Bone  implement  point  from  Baum 
works. 


5  inches  thick,  resting  uiion  a  layer  of  sand,  which  at  this  point  was 
between  2  and  3  inches  deep.  The  surface  of  this  sand  was  quite  hard. 
Directly  beneath  it  came  another  bed  of  ashes  of  equal  thickness  with 
the  one  above,  and  of  like  conqiosition,  excejitthat  it  contained  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  black  wood  ashes  and  several  broken  pieces  of  pottery.  Below 
this  appeared  burnt  clay  again  from  4  to  (5  inches  deep,  resting,  as 
before,  upon  a  thin  layer  of  sand. 

A  hearth  somewhat  similar  to  this,  but  lacking  its  double  feature,  lay 
almost  directly  beneath  this  last  upon  the  general  burnt  streak  that  has 
been  heretofore  described. 

This  mound  is  situated  upon  the  edge  of  the  first  general  bottom 
from  Paint  creek,  which,  though  xirotected  by  a  huge  levee,  is  annually 
inundated.  In  overfiow  times  the  smaller  circle  of  the  adjoining  inclo¬ 
sure  is  almost  entirely  submerged  and  the  summit  of  the  mound  is  the 
only  land  visible  above  a  broad  expanse  of  water.  Around  the  mound, 
upon  all  sides,  particularly  to  the  east,  are  traces  of  former  Indian  occu- 
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patioii.  Xuiiierous  trajjfments  <»('  iM>rttMy  .similar  in  texture,  fabrication, 
ami  ornamental  features  to  tliose  found  in  the  mound  be-strew  the 
plowed  ground.  These  were  intermingled  with  the  valves  of  mussel 
.shells,  ])itt<‘d  stones,  shell  disk.s,  human  bone.s,  arrowheads,  jheees  of 
perforated  stone  gorgets,  and  a  large  (piantity  of  chi]»i)ed  Hint. 
Si)ee.imens  of  all  wove  collected  and  forwarded  to  Washington  with  the 
relies  taken  from  tlu'  mound. 


■rni'.  sKie  works.' 

A  resurvey,  so  far  as  jK)s.sible.  was  made  of  the  .square  of  this  group, 
the  positioTi  of  the  south  wall,  wliieh  is  now  obliterated,  being as.sumed. 

Station  «,  or  beginning  i)oint  of  the  survey,  is  in  the  northern  gate¬ 
way  or  passageway  into  the  circle;  i  is  at  the  northea.st  corner;  c,  in 
the  middle  gateway  of  the  eastern  wall;  d,  at  the  southeast  corner;  e, 
middle  point  of  the  assumed  south  wall; ,/',  the  southwest  corner ;  (f, 
middle  gateway  of  western  wall;  h,  northwest  corner.  The  center 
line  of  the  walls  was  followed  and  the  i)oints  where  the.se  lines  crossed* 
were  taken  as  the  corners.  As  the  .sides  are  straight  tlie  middle  station 
is  at  the  exact  half-way  ])oint  of  each  line.  The  re.sult  of  the  survey  is 
as  hdlows: 


From — 

Bi-aring. 

Distance. 

Feet. 

a  to  h  . .. 

X.  79°  13'  E  . . . 

556^ 

b  to  c  .. . 

S.  9°  35'  E  . . . . 

570 

e  to  d  .. . 

S.  9°  35'  E _ 

570 

il  to  e  ... 

S.  79°  14'  AV... 

5o6J 

e  to/.... 

8.79°  14'  W... 

55H^ 

/  to  ff  ... 

X.  9°  34'  W  . . . 

570 

1/  to  h  ... 

X.  9°  34'  W  . . . 

570 

h  to  a . . . 

X.  79°  13'  E  . . . 

556i 
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6  to/  . . 

.  S.350  15' AV... 

1.607J 

fl  to  fi.  . 

S.53°  .35' E.... 

a  to  e .. 

S  9°  34'  E . 

1. 141 

y  toe  .. 

N.  790  12'  E  . . . 

1. 113 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ea.stern  and  western  sides  are  (Jb  feet 
longer  than  given  in  Ancient  Monuments.  The  .southeastern  and 
.southwestern  corners,  which  ar(‘  now  obliterated,  were  placed  back  to 
correspond  with  the  ratio  of  the  lines  in  Messrs.  S(iuier  and  Davi-s’s  fig¬ 
ure.  The  length  of  the  Avails  from  corner  to  corner,  according  to  these 
authors,  Avas  1,0.S0  fe(*t.  This  distance,  measuring  from  the  northern 
corner  h  and  h,  will  throAv  the  south  line  AAdiolly  in  the  ‘‘thoroughfare” 
or  AA’ashout  shoAvn  in  their  figure.  This  resurvey,  tlierefore,  is  to  be  ac- 
cei)ted  as  reliable  oidy  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  northern  Avail,  and  the 
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eastern  and  western  walls  so  far  as  the  latter  extend.  Of  the  eastern  wall 
thereyet  remains  distinetlytrae<‘al)h‘  !»7()  feet  from  the  northeast  corner 
h)  and  of  the  western  wall  lOOfeet  from  the  northwe.stern  corner  h.  The 
walls  vary  in  width  from  40  to  44  feet. 

The  relation  of  the  stations  in  the  gateways  to  the  ends  of  the  walls 
on  either  side  is  as  follows:  From  e  to  the  end  of  the  wall  on  the  east, 
42  feet;  on  the  west,  4S;  making  width  of  gateway  90  feet;  from  h 
west  40  feet,  south  oO  feet;  from  c  north  00  feet,  south  00  feet;  from  <j 
south  40  feet,  north  35  feet;  from  h  south  135  feet  and  east  00  feet. 

Fart  of  the  large  circle,  which  is  too  nearly  obliterated  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  traced,  was  surveyed  in  order  to  ascertain  the  curve,  by  com¬ 
mencing  at  station  a  in  the  northern  gateway  of  tlu*  square  and  running 
thence  to  the  nearest  clearly  detiuable  point  of  the  circle,  which  is  num¬ 
bered  station  1. 


Frun 

Distance. 

a  (o 

1 

X.  10°  2:i'  K  . . . 

Feet. 

730 

1  to 

2 

X.  4°  i<; . 

100 

2  to 

3 

X.  1°  38'  E  .... 

100 

.3  to 

4 

X".  2°  07'  W ... . 

100 

4  to 

5 

X.  12°  15'  W  .. 

100 

5  lo 

fi 

X.  21°  46'  W  ..' 

100 

0  to 

7 

X\24°  11'  AV 

100 

7  to 

8 

X.  30°  53'  AV  . . 

100 

8  to 

9 

X'.43°  41'  AV  .. 

100 

9  to 

10 

X.  50°  40'  AV  . . 

100 

10  to  11 

X.  56°  35'  AV  . . , 

100 

11  to 

12 

X".  60°  35'  W  . . 

100 

12  to 

13 

X*.  65°  33'  AA'  . . 

100 

13  to 

14 

X.78°  37'  W  .. 

100 

li  to  15 

X’.  79°  03'  AV  . . 

100 

I.o  to 

16 

S.  84°  11'  W  . . . 

100 

10  to 

17 

S.  78°  52'  AV  . . . 

100 

17  to 

S. 46°  12'  E.... 

1.346 

The  square  inclosui  e  is  on  the  first  or  lower  bottom,  the  circle  on  the 
second,  the  difference  in  elevation  being  only  .5  feet.  The  figure  in 
Ancient  Monuments  is  incorrect  in  that  it  places  the  square  somewhat 
too  far  to  the  east  in  its  relation  to  the  circle. 


niKK  COT  NTY. 

SKAI,  TOWN.Sini’  WOHKS.' 

These  works  are  now  in  Scioto  townshij).  Seal  township  having  been 
divided,  and  are  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  I  X.  Barnes.  The  large  circle  is 
about  obliterate<l.  The  parallels  are  traceable  from  the  square  to  the 
ravine.  The  south  half  of  the  scpiare  is  quite  distinct;  the  north  half 

>  StiuitT  itiiil  Davis.  1*1.  XXIV. 
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has  been  i)lo\ved.  away.  Tlie  iuclo.siire  is  not  exactly  as  sliown;  the 
interior  level  area  is  nearly  square,  but  the  ditch  is  not  of  the  same 
width  all  around,  leaving  a  level  si>ace  between  it  and  the  end)ank- 
nient,  as  one  would  suppose  from  the  sketch.  When  excavated  the 
ditch  was  made  wider  at  four  alternate  parts,  so  as  to  give  a  circular 
outline  around  the  outside  and  to  leave  at  the  same  time  a  square  in¬ 
closed  area  with  rounded  corners.  (See  Fjg.  324,  made  from  these  sur¬ 
veys.)  A  gravel  pit  which  has  been  opemul  on  the  slope  of  the  terrace 
west  cuts  off' that  part  of  the  embankment  almost  to  the  ditch;  but  the 
structure  of  the  wall  is  so  much  like  that  of  the  ground  below,  that  a 
person  a.scending  from  the  lower  terrace  would  never  suspect  its  exist¬ 
ence  until  he  had  reached  a  point  where  it  can  be  seen  from  above,  there 
being  no  line  of  demarkation,  all  having  the  .same  appearance.  The 
‘‘wall”  shown  south  of  this  work,  along  the  edge  of  the  terrace  where 
it  bends  to  the  east,  can  no  longer  be  traced.  A  ditch  has  been  dug 

along  near  the  edge,  probably  to  get 
dirt  for  mounds  or  circles,  and  the 
wall,  or  supposed  wall,  wms  probably 
only  the  natural  earth  left  outside 
of  this  ditch.  Its  top  is  not  so  high 
as  the  level  Just  north  of  the  ditch, 
as  shown  by  Scjuier  and  Davis,  in 
section  ef,  and  no  higher  than  along 
the  brow  farther  ea.st.  At  the  point 
where  the  ditch  turns  north,  how¬ 
ever,  the  earth  from  it  has  been 
thrown  up  to  form  a  wall  along  its 
eastern  margin,  meeting  the  circle 
as  shown.  That  there  has  never 
beeu  a  wall  which  has  been  Avashed 
away  by  the  river  is  proven  by  there  being  a  wide  fence  row  outside 
the  ditch,  and  the  ground  along  this  fence  row  has  been  plowed.  Mr. 
Barnes,  who  remembers  when  Squier  and  Davis  made  their  survey, 
says  it  was  never  much  higher  than  now,  the  slight  reduction  that  has 
taken  place  being  due  to  cultivation.  He  says  also  that  he  helped  to 
clear  the  Avork  having  the  interior  ditch,  audits  appearance Avas  neA'er 
essentially  different  from  Avhat  it  is  noAv. 

BetAveen  the  circle  1)  and  the  half  circle  east  of  it  is  a  place  leading  • 
doAvn  to  the  next  level  like  those  at  High  Bank,  namely,  such  a  depres¬ 
sion  as  would  result  from  the  Avash  of  an  old  path.  The  half  circle 
extends  quite  up  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff'  and  the  ends  have  fallen  off, 
shoAving  a  section.  In  the  circle  7>  the  interior  level  area  is  very  small 
compared  Avith  the  .size  of  the  ditch  and  embankment;  the  ground 
begins  to  slope  almost  at  the  entrance. 

The  AV'ork  shown  in  su])plementary  plan  A  is  a  mile  above  the  other 
group,  clo.se  to  the  pike,  on  land  belonging  to  T.  W.  Sargent’s  heirs. 


Fig.  324.— Circle  A,  Seal  townsbip  works. 
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Tliere  was  a  small  mound  near  this  whioli  coutaiiicMl  charcoal  and  ashes, 
but  no  bones  or  reliefs.  As  a  means  of  correctiiifr  the  errors  made  by 
Messrs.  Sqnier  and  Davis  in  the  measurements  of  this  work,  the  result 
of  the  Bureau  survey  is  given  here. 

The  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  square,  as  shown  by  the  siirvey,  are 
854  feet  east  and  west  and  S52  north  and  soutli,  being  an  average  of 
53  feet  greater  than  IViessrs.  S(]uier  and  Davis’s  measurements.  The 
work  is,  however,  very  nearly  an  exact  s(iuare. 

According  to  these  authors  the  ])arallels  running  north  to  the  circle 
are  100  feet  apart  and  475  feet  long.  According  to  the  resurvey  they  are 
68  feet  apart,  measuring  to  the  middle  line  of  each  wall,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  length  is  634  feet  (the  eastern  647  and  western  621).  The  distance 
from  the  square  to  the  break  of  the  ravine  is  427  feet  for  the  eastern 
side  and  400  for  the  western,  the  width  of  the  ravine  110  feet. 

THK  GRADED  WAY.' 

The  excavation  along  which  the  walls  extend  is  an  old  watercourse, 
Bea^■er  creek  comes  down  from  the  hills  almost  directly  east  of  this 
work  and  turns  south  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  gradually  encroaching  on 
the  terrace  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  it  is  sharply  deflected 
toward  the  hill  again.  At  this  point  is  an  old  cut-ofl',  formed  when  the 
bed  of  the  creek  was  much  higher  than  at  present,  starting  out  toward 
the  west  and  curving  until  it  has  a  direction  almost  north.  It  leaves 
the  upper  terrace  at  the  level  of  the  second  or  next  lower  one  and  dis¬ 
charges  its  Avaters  into  the  slough  which  extends  along  the  foot  of  the 
upi)er  terrace,  or  j)erhaps  into  the  river  when  that  had  its  course  along 
here.  This  is  a  measure  of  its  geologic  age.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  at  anytime  a  regular  channel  for  the  creek,  but  only  a  place 
through  Avhich  a  portion  of  its  surplus  water  was  discharged  in  time 
of  freshets. 

There  is  a  secondary  terrace  along  the  west  side  of  this  cut-otf  for 
about  half  its  length  from  the  northern  end;  on  the  east  there  is  a 
slight  terrace  for  a  few  hundred  feet  along  the  last  turn;  the  east  Avail, 
at  its  southern  end,  is  built  along  this  terrace,  but  rises  to  the  main 
leA’el  at  a  short  distance.  In  the  other  direction  (toward  the  south)  the 
terrace  soon  disappears. 

The  Avest  Avail  is  built  its  entire  length  on  the  minor  terrace.  It  is 
much  higher  above  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  than  the  eastern 
Avail,  though  the  absolute  height  of  the  latter  is  greater  on  account  of 
the  great<‘r  elevation  of  its  foundation.  At  each  end  of  the  east  Avail 
tliere  is  a  small  mound.  The  soxith  end  of  the  west  Avail  is  higher  and 
wider  for  about  100  feet  than  the  other  ixirtions,  being  heaviest  at  the 
A’ery  end,  resembling  a  dome-shaped  mound  Avhen  looked  at  trom  the 
level  ground  immediately  south.  Both  walls  have  several  turns  or 
angles  to  correspond  to  the  irregularities  of  the  banks.  The  slopes 
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were  dressed  off  sniootli,  or  else  the  dirt  was  piled  close  to  the  edfje,  so 
that  a  considerable  i>art  rolled  downward;  at  any  rate  there  is  a  smooth 
lefjular  slo])e  from  toj)  to  bottom. 

The  north  end  of  the  west  wall  has  been  so  cnt  U])  by  digging  gravel 
that  its  form  can  not  be  determined,  and  it  could  not  be  learned 
whether  there  had  been  a  mound  there  or  not.  A  deep  ])ond  has 
been  dug  on  the  second  terrace  a  little  way  ont.  The  pond  .shown  in 
the  plate  is  a  natural  dejn’ession. 

The  east  wall  has  been  dug  into  lately  to  a  limited  extent  on  the 
top  and  .sides,  and  a  woodchuck  has  excavated  at  the  bottom  in  one 
place.  All  these  exposures  show  sandy  soil  and  tine  gravel,  but  no 
clay.  East  of  the  north  end  of  the  east  wall  there  is  a  depression,  where 
dirt  was  j)robably  obtained  for  the  construction  of  this  wall;  and  the 
owner  in  .setting  ont  some  apple  trees  has  reached  a  stratum  of  comi)act 
yellow  clay,  some  of  which  may  now  be  seen  scattered  about  each  tree; 
so  that,  if  clay  had  been  desired  by  the  builders  of  the  embankments, 
a  very  little  additional  labor  would  have  given  it  to  them.  They  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  its  existence,  for  it  shows  i)lainly  along  the 
northern  slope  very  close  to  the  .sTirface. 

r>oth  walls  went  down  the  northern  slop(“to  the  level  below;  whether 
they  reached  any  distance  out  on  it  is  not  ai»parent  now.  Slight  traces 
of  the  wall  leading  southward  to  the  mound  may  be  detected  where  it 
crosses  the  lowest  i)art  of  the  cut-off.  Beyond  this  cultiv^atiou  has 
effaced  it. 

Note. — Ill  his  work  entitled  “Fort  Ancient”  Mr.  'Warren  K.  Moorehead  takes  oc¬ 
casion  to  eritieise  iiiy  estimate  of  the  eubie  contents  of  dejiosited  earth  in  the  walls 
of  this  fort  as  follows : 

“Prof.  Thomas’s  description  of  the  fortilieation  is  quite  accurate,  hut  he  is  in  error 
as  to  one  thing:  he  says  Mr.  Locke’s  estimate  as  to  the  amoiint  of  earth  in  emliaiik- 
nient  is  a  mistake.  He  figures  it  at  154,  000  enhic  yards  of  earth.  Prof.  Locke  falls 
short  of  the  true  amount  and  Prof.  Thomas  makes  it  still  smaller.  Both  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  seem  to  forget  that  the  wall  on 
the  ravine  side  is  carried  down  50,  40, 
and  in  some  places  50  feet  from  the  toj). 

In  some  jdaees  one  can  iilainly  see  that 
from  50  feet  iij)  the  angle  is  very  steep, 
being  the  fort  wall,  while  from  that 
point  to  the  liottom  the  angle  is  nineh 
less,  because  it  is  the  natural  slojie. 
When  the  structure  was  built  the  earth  . 
was  thrown  over  and  down  into  these  ravines  to  make  the  a.scent  as  steep  as  possible. 
We  can  easily  trace  the  line  of  division  where  the  artificial  earth  ends  and  the  natural 
side  of  the  ravine  begins.  In  some  eases  this  line  is  40  feet  from  (below  or  lower 
than)  the  summit  of  the  embankment.  This  would  give  the  embankment  an  aver¬ 
age  height  of  51  or  52  feet  and  a  breadth  of  09  feet.  The  length  is  one  mile  le.ss 
than  that  stated  by  Prof.  Thomas.  Thus  wo  would  have  a  few  liiindred  more  cubic 
yards  of  earth  than  Prof.  Locke  states,  and  many  thonsamls  more  than  is  given  in 
Prof.  Thomas’s  statement.  This  estimate  is  made  after  very  careful  consideration, 
and  is  surely  not  far  from  the  correct  figures”  (j).  79). 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Moorehead  has  made  an  egregious  eiTor  is  ajtparent  to  any  one 
who  has  visited  the  fort.  First,  because  the  embankments  across  the  level  sinice  at 
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Fig.  236. — The  Serpent  mound,  Adams  county,  Ohio. 

work  ill  1888.  It  is  given  witlioiit  comment,  us  our  only  oliject  is  to 
])lace  on  record  u  drawing  made  by  a  well-known  artist. 

the  northeast  part  of  the  “New  Fort”  next  the  “  Parallels,”  which  are  the  highest 
in  the  entire  wall  measure,  according  to  Mr.  Moorehead,  as  shown  in  his  section  of 
Station  4,  Plate  VI,  only  17  feet  in  height.  Second,  hecause  the  earth  necessary  to 
construct  a  wall  31  or  32  feet  in  height  and  61)  feet  wide  at  the  base  would  form  a 
ditch  or  series  of  excavations  of  a  character  and  dimensions  of  which  we  find  at  pres¬ 
ent  no  indications,  and  which,  if  they  ever  existed,  would  still  form  a  marked  feature. 
At  no  point  is  there  a  ditch  exceeding  6  feet  in  depth  and  30  in  width. 

The  error  in  his  method  of  estimating  the  contents  of  the  wall  is  ap])arent  from  his 
calculation  of  the  deposited  earth  cut  up  to  form  the  wall,  which  is  the  only  portion 
that  should  he  iinduded  in  the  estimate.  Take,  for  example,  his  section  of  station 
241,  plate  VI,  of  which  we  insert  here  a  copy  (Fig.  325),  adding  only  a  dotted  line  to 
show  the  line  of  the  original  surface. 

Now,  instead  of  taking  the  ditterenee  between  27.26  and  23.30  feet  or  3.96  feet  as 
the  height  of  the  wall,  he  assumes  27.26  feet— measured  perpendicularly  down  the 
outer  slope  23.30  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  inside  ditch — as  the  height  of  the  wall, 
and  the  distance  from  one  perpendicular  to  the  other  as  the  width  of  the  base.  The 
error  in  this  method  of  estimating  the  contents  is  so  manifest  that  it  needs  no  further 
illustration.  A  horizontal  line  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  that  is  to  say 
from  the  top  of  the  perjuuidicular  marked  23.30  feet,  would  ])robably  give  about  the 
correct  height  and  wi<lth  of  the  base,  as  the  amount  of  the  original  soil  above  the 
line  on  the  left  or  inner  si<lc  would  about  equal  the  ad<led  earth  on  the  outer  slope 
above  the  dotted  line. 


Till',  .si.;iti'i;NT  norNu. 

For  the  purpose  of  compari.soii  with  other  published  hgures  of  the 
celebrated  Serpent  mound  of  Ohio,  we  add  luuea  carefully  drawn  illus¬ 
tration  (Fig.  Slid)  made  by  INIr.  W.  H.  Uolmes  while  visiting  this  ancient 
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VALLEY  OF  THE  :\rONON(f AHELA. 

Tliroup:h«)ut  the  valley  of  tho  Moiioiigaliela  river  are  abxiiKlaut  e\a- 
deiice.s  of  a  former  population.  Iiiclosures,  villuffe  sites  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  together  with  numerous  dei»osits  of  mussel  shells,  bones, 
pieces  of  pottery,  and  other  indicia  of  a  settled  population  occur  fre¬ 
quently.  From  the  river  bottoms  to  the  tops  of  the  liighest  hills,  rising 
more  than  (iOO  feet  above  the  water,  these  remains  are  to  be  seen.  At 
a  former  time  the  river  flowed  at  a  greater  elevation  than  now,  forming 
a  broad  terrace  known  as  the  ‘‘  l!)()-foot  level,”  that  being  its  height 
above  the  present  bed  at  Pittsburg.  Along  this  level,  which  for  dis¬ 
tinction  will  be  called  the  ‘‘upper  terrace,”  seemed  to  be  the  favorite 
Xflace  of  abode  of  the  aborigines,  as  remains  of  every  kind  are  found 
more  iflentifully  here  than  on  either  the  bottoms  or  hill  lands. 

Several  miles  back  from  the  river,  in  either  direction — that  is,  along 
the  water  sheds  between  the  Ohio  and  IMonongahela  and  between  the 
latter  and  the  Youghiogheny — many  mounds  are  reixorted,  but  whether 
they  really  exist  is  a  matter  for  future  investigation. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Monongahela  are,  (*r  have  been,  a  few  mounds 
and  not  less  than  fifty  stone  graves.  This  refers  to  the  ])art  of  the  coun¬ 
try  lying  immediately  along  the  river.  Of  the  mounds,  only  one  was 
found  to  be  comixosed  of  earth,  the  others  being  entirely  of  stone  or 
of  a  stone  interior  covered  with  earth  How  the  stone  Avas  arranged 
in  them  it  was  (with  one  exception,  to  be  noted  hereafter)’  imixossi- 
ble  to  determine.  They  have  been  reixeatedly  disturbed  by  jxarties  Avho 
took  no  note  of  the  structure  and  could  tell  nothing  more  than  that  “the 
rock  Avas  doAvn  at  the  bottom  and  the  dirt  thrown  over  it.”  It  Avas  only 
after  several  days  of  search  and  visits  to  all  the  localities  of  Avhich  any 
information  could  be  obtained,  along  the  entire  eastern  margin  of  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  that  a  few  could  be  found  intact. 

On  the  uixixer  terrace,  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Monongahela 
city,  are  situated  the  garden  and  greenhouses  of  Mr.  I.  S.  Crall.  Two 
ravines  on  the  east  and  Avest  sides  oxxen  directly  south  into  Pigeon 
creek,  and  their  erosion  has  loAx^ered  the  ground  until  it  is  surrounded 
by  higher  land  on  every  side  except  along  the  bluff  next  to  the  creek. 
The  further  side  of  the  creek  being  bounded  by  a  lugli  hill,  the  view 
from  the  level  land  between  the  ravines  is  shut  oft’  in  every  direction, 
except  through  a  narroAv  ixass  looking  ui)  the  river;  thus  the  tract  is 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  hills  close  at  hand,  l  anging  from  40  to  floO 
feet  above  its  level.  In  excaA'ating  for  foundation  walls  and  other  x>ur- 
poses,  Mr.  Crall  has,  at  different  times,  unearthed  skeletons,  some  of 
them  of  large  size;  the  ground  is  strcAvn  Avith  mussel  shells,  flint  chiixs, 
etc. 
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On  the  eastern  side  ol  this  level,  near  the  break  of  the  ravine,  and 
dose  to  a  never-failing  spring,  stands  the  largest  iiionnd  above  the  one 
at  :McKee’s  rooks,  measnring  !)  feet  in  height  by  00  feet  in  diameter. 
Beginning  on  the  eastern  side,  a  0-foot  trench  was  run  in  for  So  feet'. 
At  17  feet  from  the  point  of  beginning  was  found  a  thin  layer  of  char¬ 
coal  and  burnt  dirt,  which  at  this  point  was  between  3  and  4  feet  from 
the  original  surface.  This,  which  seems  to  have  resulted  from  burning 
weeds  and  trash  that  had  sprung  up  when  the  building  was  temporarily 
arrested  at  this  stage,  continued  for  12  feet  with  an  ui)ward  slo])e  nearly 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  top  of  the  mound,  showing  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  been  built  from  the  center  upward  and  outward,  and  not  by  a 
succession  of  horizontal  layers.  This  is  further  shown  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  different  sorts  of  dirt  used  in  its  construction,  Avhich  show 
a  central  core  or  nucleus,  with  the  successive  deposits  extending  over 
it  from  side  to  side.  Underlying  the  bottom  of  the  mound  was  a  tough 
gi-ay  clay,  varying  in  thickness.  On  this  the  mound  liad  been  built  up. 
At  the  center  a  hole  measuring  3  feet  across  the  top  and  2  feet  across 
the  bottom  had  been  dug  down  2  feet  into  the  original  soil.  In  this 
were  fragments  of  human  bones  too  soft  to  be  preserved.  They  indi¬ 
cated  an  adult  of  large  size.  The  gray  clay  was  unbroken  over  this 
hole.  Directly  over  this,  above  the  clay  and  resting  Ti])on  it,  were  por¬ 
tions  of  another  large  skeleton,  with  which  was  found  part  of  an 
unbiuned  clay  tube  or  pipe.  About  5  feet  soxithwest  of  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  skeleton,  and  on  the  same  level,  were  a  few  fragments  of  bones, 
a  copper  gorget  or  breastplate,  some  small  pieces  of  a  gorget  made 
apparently  of  stalagmite,  and  pieces  of  thin  copper  plate.  The  copper 
gorget  was  rectangular  in  form,  3  by  4^  inches  in  size,  with  incurved 
sides,  and  had  two  holes  on  the  longer  axis.  It  had  been  doubled  over 
along  this  axis  until  the  opposite  sides  were  in  contact  and  then  ham¬ 
mered  down  flat.  These,  with  some  traces  of  charcoal  and  woody  fiber, 
were  lying  flat  upon  the  gray  clay,  extending  over  a  space  2  feet  across. 
The  layer  contained  only  traces  of  wood,  as,  though  the  skeleton  had 
been  covered  or  surrounded  by  thin  slabs  or  bark,  there  being  no  indi¬ 
cation  that  logs  or  large  pieces  had  been  used.  To  the  large  piece  of 
copper  was  adhering  something  like  wood,  w^hich  was  rubbed  off  before 
its  nature  <‘ould  be  determined,  and  some  fragments  of  a  leather  or 
buckskin  string  were  preserved  with  it.  On  one  of  the  smaller  pieces 
was  some  kind  of  fur.  Four  feet  west  of  the  center,  a  foot  above  the 
bottom,  were  fragments  of  bones  and  skull. 

These  four  skeletons  had  either  been  buried  in  a  sitting  posture  or 
doubled  up  on  the  side,  or  else  only  the  bones  had  been  interred.  All 
the  fragments  were  lying  confusedly  together.  It  seems  probable  that 
they  were  either  buried  in  a  sitting  imsture  or  doubled  up,  as  the  size 
of  the  hole  at  the  center  of  the  mound  and  the  sj)ace  showing  traces  of 
wood  (where  the  copper  was  found)  was  more  than  would  hav(*  been 
necessary  to  allow  the  interment  of  the  bones  alone. 
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Over  tlie  eenter  of  the  mound,  5  feet  from  the  bottom,  were  a  few 
pieces  of  bone  and  a  tooth  worn  down  nearly  to  tlie  socket.  Four  feet 
west  of  tliis  was  the  fra{>inentof  a  femur,  with  its  axis  toward  the  tooth; 
by  the  femur  lay  a  small  chalcedony  knife.  Tliese  wer«‘  no  doubt 
remains  of  an  intrusive  burial.  One  other  .skeleton  had  been  placed 
at  full  length,  about  3  feet  above  the  bottom  and  ♦>  feet  .southwest  from 
the  center,  xvith  head  toward  the  east;  only  the  leg  bones  were  found. 
This,  as  its  dei)th  indicates,  could  scarcely  have  been  an  intrusive  burial ; 
yet  none  of  those  at  a  gr(*ater  dei»th  wei  e  buried  in  tin*  .same  manner. 

A  trench  was  run  in  from  the  scmthwe.stei  ii  side  to  inter.seet  the  tir.st. 
One  skeleton  was  found  about  20  feet  from  the  c(jnter,  close  to  the  toj) 
of  the  mound.  The  skull  was  comidetely  tilled  with  snail  shells.  This 
was  very  likely  intrusive.  ]\Ir.  Crall’s  workmen  had  jireviously  found 
remains  of  other  skeletons  near  this  one. 

A  small  mound  northeast  of  this,  but  in  the  same  held,  was  removed 
.some  years  ago.  Several  .skeletons  were  found  in  it,  also  a  pipe,  which, 
from  the  description  given,  must  have  been  either  (juartz  or  calcite. 


I'ui.  327. — Mound  iind  graves  near  Mouongalxda  city.  Fennsylvania. 


In  the  larger  mound  were  several  Hakes  and  chips  of  the  Hint  found 
only  in  Licking  or  Coshocton  counties,  Ohio. 

On  the  farm  of  Capt.  William  Parkin.son,  2i  miles  below  Mononga- 
hela  city,  is  along,  narrow  point  bounded  on  one  .side  by  the  steei)  blufl’ 
at  the  foot  of  which  Hows  Mingo  creek,  on  tlui  oth(*r  by  the  river  bottom 
At  the  level  of  the  upper  terrace  is  au  elevation  formed  by  throwing  uj) 
the  dirt  on  both  sides  toward  the  center,  forming  an  elliptical  mound 
110  by  27  feet,  2  feet  high,  with  the  longer  axis  nearly  east  and  west. 
On  this  mound  were  four  stone  graves,  all  on  the  same  general  plan 
(Fig.  327).  Around  the  graves  are  bowlders  from  tlie  river  and  Hat 
stones,  the  latter  set  on  edge,  most  of  them  with  tops  leaning  inward; 
many,  however,  have  been  displaced  by  the  roots  of  the  trees  growing 
above  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  builders  to 
form  comi)lete  circles  inclosed  bythe.se  stones,  though,  from  the  cause 
mentioned,  their  symmetry  has  been  impaired.  Tlie  bottom  of  each 
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grave  was  paved  with  flat  stones,  averaging  2  inches  in  thickness  and 
from  2  to  4  square  feet  in  area.  These  were  laid  so  as  to  fit  closely 
together  and  extend  to  the  inclosing  circle.  Within  the  circle  and 
upon  the  pavement  was  a  large  mass  of  flat  stones  with  the  outer  ones 
overlapping  in  regular  order,  just  such  an  arrangement  as  would  result 
from  leaning  a  number  of  boards  or  other  flat  objects,  one  after  another, 
against  a  support  and  then  removing  it.  Above  the  stones  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  were  others  thrown  in  regardless  of  order  or  arrangement. 

The  grave  nearest  the  river  (No.  1)  was  12  feet  in  diameter  within 
the  circle  of  upright  stones.  Above,  in  the  center,  had  been  placed 
an  adult  body,  extended  with  head  toward  the  north.  Only  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  bones  were  found.  North  of  this,  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
circle,  were  a  few  fragments  of  a  child’s  skull,  the  milk  teeth  still  re¬ 
maining  in  the  fragments  of  the  jaw.  On  the  west  a  number  of  large 
rocks  had  been  piled  up  against  the  outer  side  of  the  circle;  the  object 
of  this  was  not  apparent.  The  second  grave  measured  8  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  The  circle  and  pavement  were  in  place,  but  all  the  upijer  rock 
had  been  removed.  No  bones  remained.  The  third  grave  had  been 
opened  by  other  parties;  so  no  examination  of  the  interior  was 
attempted.  The  circle,  still  undisturbed,  was  20  feet  in  diameter.  The 
fourth  grave  measured  24  feet  across.  Most  of  the  stones  in  the  circle 
were  bowlders  and  the  pavement  was  very  irregular,  owing  to  the  dis- 
l)lacement  of  the  stones  by  the  roots  of  trees.  Small  pieces  of  bones 
were  found,  too  few  and  broken  to  tell  much  about  their  arrangement, 
though  it  appeared  as  if  the  skeleton  had  laid  with  head  toward  the 
east.  Two  arrow-points  were  found  with  the  bones. 

All  the  pieces  of  bones  found  had  been  broken  and  mashed  flat  by 
the  weight  of  the  overlying  rock,  and  only  such  small  pieces  remained 
as  were  iinder  stones  which  protected  them  from  water.  Yellow  clay 
to  the  thickness  of  a  foot  covered  the  pavements  and  filled  up  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  the  overlying  stones.  All  the  space  on  top  of  the  mound  out¬ 
side  of  the  graves  was  covered  with  a  pavement  of  rocks,  the  larger 
ones  being  laid  flat,  the  smaller  ones  thrown  in  at  random. 

Grave  No.  1  had  about  2  feet  of  stones  and  clay  above  the  pavement; 
grave  No.  2,  about  10  inches  of  clay  only;  graves  No.  3  and  No.  4,  each 
about  18  inches  of  clay  and  stones. 

The  appearance  of  the  whole  work  seems  to  show  that,  flrst,  thq 
mound  was  thrown  up  of  dirt  from  its  immediate  neighborhood ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  a  circle  of  stone  was  set  up,  a  pavement  laid  within  it,  on  which 
the  bodies  were  placed,  stones  set  on  edge,  and  leaning  slightly  inward 
were  placed  around  the  body  and  sui)ported  in  iiosition;  thirdly,  clay 
was  placed  over  these  stones,  and  a  lot  of  stones  thrown  over  all ;  and, 
fourthly,  all  the  space  not  taken  up  by  the  graves  was  paved  with  flat 
stones.  Graves  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4  were  in  a  straight  line ;  grave  No.  2 
was  a  little  to  the  north. 

12  ETH - 32 
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MOUNDS  ON  THK  KAUM  OF  CAPT.  SPAUR. 

On  the  farm  of  Capt.  Si)aiT,  opposite  Belle  Vernon,  on  the  upper  ter¬ 
race,  is  a  level  tract  conijmsing  several  tiehls,  which  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  river  and  on  the  other  by  :Maple  creek,  which  here  flows 
parallel  with  the  river  for  perhaps  half  a  mile.  On  this  trac-t  are  six 
mounds  or  graves  nearly  in  a  straight  line  and  bearing  east  of  south 
from  the  one  nearest  the  point.  This,  which  may  be  called  No.  1,  is  3 
feet  high  and  25  feet  across,  composed  entirely  of  stone.  It  has  been 
all  torn  up. 

Fifty  feet  distant  is  No.  2,  an  earth  mound  8  feet  high  and  50  feet  in 
diameter.  This  had  a  trench  through  it,  and  a  number  of  flat  stones 
were  scattered  about  over  its  sides,  which  were  thrown  out  by  the  inves¬ 
tigators;  yet  no  one  could  be  found  who  was  able  to  tell  anything  about 
its  interior  arrangement.  Another  50-foot  interval  occurred  between 
this  mound  and  the  next. 

No.  3  had  been  considerably  disturbed,  but  not  so  much  as  to  i)rc- 
vent  its  construction  from  being  studied.  A  circle  of  bowlders  and  large 
flat  ro(;ks,  measuring  24  feet  across,  had  been  made,  and  the  interior 
paved  with  flagstones;  next,  large  rocks  piled  above  these;  and  earth 
thrown  over  and  around  the  whole.  On  the  eastern  side  three  rows  of 
the  flat,  up-edged  stones  remained.  Any  examination  of  the  central 
part  of  the  mound  was  useless,  as  it  had  been  torn  up  several  times. 

Two  hundred  yards  from  this  is  No.  4,  a  small  stone  grave,  not  over 
12  feet  in  diameter.  Sixty  feet  farther  is  a  similar  grave.  Both  of 
these  had  been  plowed  around  and  the  stones  removed  to  such  an 
extent  that  nothing  could  be  ascertained  as  to  their  arrangement. 

Twenty-five  feet  from  No.  5  is  a  stone  mound,  elliptical  in  shape,  55 
feet  by  125  feet  in  its  two  diameters,  3  feet  high,  with  the  longer  axis 
nearly  north  and  .south.  This  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  water- 
Avorn  boAvlders  of  various  sizes,  some  weighing  fully  200  i)ouuds.  They 
Avere  thrown  in  promiscuously  and  rested  directly  on  the  soil.  For 
about  8  inches  trom  the  top  there  Avas  no  .soil,  save  AA'hat  had  accumu¬ 
lated  from  the  decay  ot  vegetable  matter;  beloAA'  this  the  rocks  Avere 
packed  in  hard  yelloAv  clay ;  there  A\’as  a  depression  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mounds,  whence  the  soil  luul  been  removed  and  the  clay  thrown 
on  the  mound  obtained.  W  hether  this  had  been  done  as  the  Avork 
progres.sed  or  Avhether  the  dirt  had  been  thrown  on  after  the  mound 
Avas  completed,  is  uncertain;  in  either  cas(^  it  Avould  have  settled  to  the 
bottom,  leavingthe  ui)per  stones  clear.  The  entire  mound  was  remoA^ed, 
but  nothing  found;  it  may  have  been  modern. 

It  is  reported  that  in  the  fields  to  the  south  and  .southwest  of  these 
mounds  skeletons  have  been  found  in  a  sitting  position,  under  flat 
stones  a  few  inches  beloAv  the  surface.  The  statement  as  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  may  be  considered  doubtful,  although  the  rest  is  quite  probable. 

There  arc  tAvo  such  cemeteries  about  6  miles  from  Mouongahela  city, 
on  the  farms  of  John  \  an  \  oorhis  and  Lewis  Colvin.  They  are  both 
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on  level  liekls  overlooking  I’igeon  ereek  and  on  tlie  same  elevation  as 
the  upper  terrace.  On  iMr.  Colvin’s  farm  over  one  hundred  of  these 
graves  have  been  opened,  nearly  all  having  children  buried  in  them; 
not  over  a  dozen  adults  liave  been  found.  In  most  of  the  graves  noth¬ 
ing  but  bones  has  been  found;  in  a  few,  .some  simple  ornaments,  such 
as  beads,  were  di.scovered;  and  from  two  of  them  ves.sels  of  ])ottery 
were  obtained.  The  general  arrangement  is  the  .same  in  all.  From  8 
to  12  inches  under  the  surface  is  a  large  tlat  stone;  on  removing  this, 
which  is  always  upon  or  just  under  the  yellow  subsoil,  a  hole  is 
found  varying  from  12  to  24  inches  in  diameter  and  from  10  to  18  inches 
in  depth.  In  this  hole  is  found  the  skeleton  whicb  had  been  doubled 
u])  until  the  knees  touch  the  skull  and  the  feet  are  brought  in  contact 
with  the  peh'is.  Such  was  Mr.  Colvin’s  description,  and  a  personal 
examination  of  three  graves  showed  its  correctness.  In  the  tirst, 
measuring  12  inches  across  and  10  inches  deep,  covered  by  a  stone  24 
by  28  inches,  were  found  mere  traces  of  bone.  In  the  second,  of  the 
same  size,  but  covered  by  a  stone  somewhat  larger,  were  the  remains 
of  a  child  not  over  2  years  old ;  with  this  were  found  live  canine  teeth 
of  some  carnivorous  animal,  pierced  at  the  roots.  In  the  third  grave, 
24  inches  across  and  14  inches  deei>,  was  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  child 
about  0  years  old.  There  v^as  a  large  .stone  over  this  grave,  as  over 
the  others,  and  in  addition  three  smaller  ones.  The  latter  had  fallen 
in  and  broken  several  of  the  bones,  including  the  skull. 

At  Shire  Oaks,  on  a  point  overlooking  the  river,  are  two  mounds 
which  were  opened  by  some  miners,  a  large  one  on  the  break  of  the  slope 
and  a  smaller  one  farther  back.  Both  resembled  ordinary  earth  mounds, 
but  had  stone  graves  inside.  Of  the  larger  they  could  give  no  account, 
but  their  description  of  the  smaller  is  as  follows : 

A  quantity  of  dirt  was  thrown  out  and  presently  they  found  a  skull; 
continuing  to  dig  downward  they  gradually  uncovered  the  rest  of  the 
body  to  the  pelvis;  this  was  at  the  original  surtace.  The  legs  were 
extended  at  right  angles  to  the  body.  The  whole  was  inclosed  by  a 
boxlike  arrangement,  0  feet  in  length  and  3  feet  in  breadth  at  the 
widest  part,  elliptical  in  shape.  Lying  across  the  feet  were  a  polished 
green  .syenite  celt  7  inches  long;  a  very  symmetrical,  thin, finely  chipped, 
delicately  tinted  knife  of  chalcedony,  7f  inches  long;  and  a  .slate  pipe 
carved  to  represent  a  catamount,  wnth  the  bowl  opening  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  the  stem  hole  near  the  lower  end  of  the  back  and  with 
shell  rings  .set  into  decifiy  countersunk  holes  to  represent  the  eye.s. 

WARREN  COUNTY. 

Movxns  NEAR  IKVINETOX. 

The  moumls  at  this  i)lace  are  three  in  nund)er,  situated  on  the  level 
bottom  half  a  mile  .soutlieast  of  Irvineton  aTid  near  tlie  imint  where 
Brokenstraw  <treek  Hows  into  tlie  Alleghany  river,  on  tlie  Irvine  farm. 
They  are  of  the  ordinary  conical  tyiie,  but  mucli  worn  down,  having 
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been  under  eultivatiou  lor  more  than  forty  years.  The  si)ot  was  long 
the  site  of  a  Seneca  village  known  usually  by  the  name  of  Kucealoon. 
Nothing  reliable  seems  to  be  known  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  estal)- 
lishment  of  this  village,  but  it  Avas  destroyed  by  Gen.  Broadhead  in 
1781.  The  Senecas  were  driven  ort,  but  sought  refuge  in  the  sniTonnd- 
ing  mountains  and  for  a  number  of  years  small  parties  of  them  returned 
from  time  to  time  to  hunt  and  fish  in  the  vicinity  of  their  old  haunt. 
When  the  whites  began  to  settle  here  in  1809  the  ground  Avas  (covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  hazel  bushes,  the  removal  of  Avhich  brought  to 
light  abiindant  CA’idences  of  both  habitation  and  cultivation.  Ilouse 
sites  Avere  discovered,  and  fragments  of  broken  pottery,  arrowheads, 
and  other  relics  Avere  picked  up  from  the  surface  or  turned  out  by  the 
plow.  With  these  Avere  also  found  gun  locks,  hatcdiets,  and  other 
Aveapons.  The  corn  hills,  says  an  eyewitness,  were  then  as  plainly  dis¬ 
cernible  as  though  but  a  single  year  had  passed  since  they  Avere  made. 
The  house  sites,  Avhich  were  rings  of  earth  with  a  central  hearth  or 
fire  bed,  were  more  abundant  along  the  river  about  half  a  mile  aboA*e 
the  creek  than  in  the  immediate  locality  of  the  mounds. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  there  existed  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  spoken  of  a  semicircu¬ 
lar  earthen  wall,  then  about  3  feet  high  and  including  some  8  or  10  acres. 


Fig.  ^28. — Section  of  Iiwineton  mound.  Warren  county,  Pennsylvania. 


On  the  same  side  of  the  riA’er,  about  half  a  mile  beloAV  the  mouth  of 
the  creek,  was  an  ancient  burying  ground  subsequently  used  by  the 
Avhite  settlers.  In  digging  graves  the  bones  of  the  ancient  buried  were 
trequently  unearthed.  This  was  probably  the  cemetery  of  the  Seneca 
Indians,  as  no  other  for  the  old  village  has  been  discoA  cred.  Some 
bodies,  as  will  hereafter  be  noticed,  had  been  buried  in  the  mounds, 
but  these  Avere  fcAV  in  number. 

The  smallest  of  the  three  mounds,  which  is  on  the  bank  just  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  Avas  52  feet  in  diameter  and  3i  feet  high,  though 
evidently  much  Avorn  doAvn  and  exi)aiided  by  the  rdoAv.  The  chief  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  mound,  as  shoAvn  in  Fig.  328,  Avhich  represents  a  vertical 
section  of  it,  are  the  pit  and  large  central  stone  vault  (No.  1).  The 
former  was  found  to  be  2^  feet  deep  beloAV  the  natural  surface  line 
a  5,  and  about  40  feet  in  diameter,  the  diameter  pi'obably  indicating 
the  original  extent  of  the  mound.  The  upper  portion  of  the  vault  had 
fallen  in,  Avedging  the  stones  so  tightly  together  that  it  Avas  somewhat 
difficult  to  remove  them,  but  the  original  form  and  mode  of  construc¬ 
tion  could  easily  be  made  out  AAdthont  the  aid  of  imagination,  as  the 
loAver  portion  Avas  undisturbed.  The  builders  had  evidently  miscalcu- 
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Ultpd  the  pi'opoi  tions  iieecssary  for  stability,  as  the  outside  diameter 
was  15  feet,  though  the  walls  were  very  thick  near  the  bas(‘  (fully  1 
feet),  while  the  height  could  not  have  exceeded  7  feet;  hence,  it  is  ])rob 
able  that  it  fell  in  soon  aft(U‘  the  dirt  was  thrown  over  it.  The  stones 
of  which  it  was  built  were  obtained  in  part  from  the  bed  of  the  m'igh- 
boring  .stream  and  partly  from  a  bluff  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and 
were  of  rather  large  size,  many  of  them  being  singly  a  good  load  for 
two  men.  The  bottom  of  the  vault  was  formed  of  two  layers  of  flat 
stones,  separated  by  an  intei’mediate  layer  of  sand,  charcoal,  and  I’emains 
5  inches  thick  at  the  time  it  was  excavated.  It  was  apparent  that  thes(i 
layers  had  not  been  disturbed  since  they  were  idaced  there,  save  by 
the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass.  The  intermediat(^  layer  was 
composed  in  great  part  of  decomi^osed  or  finely  pidverized  charcoal. 
In  this  were  found  the  teeth,  decaying  jaws,  a  single  femur,  and  a  few 
minute,  badly  decayed  fragments  of  other  bones  of  an  adiilt,  and  with 
them  the  joint  of  a  large  reed  or  cane,  wrapped  in  thin  evenly  ham¬ 
mered  silver  foil.  The  last  had  been  wrapped  in  soft,  spongy  bark  of 
some  kind,  and  this  coated  over  thickly  with  mud  or  soft  clay.  The 
weight  of  the  stones  was  so  great  that  the  femur  was  found  pressed 
into  a  flat  strip  and  the 
reed  split.  It  was  not 
possible  to  determine  cer¬ 
tainly  whether  the  burn¬ 
ing  had  taken  place  in 
the  mound  or  not.  The 
few  bones  found  did  not 
appear  to  be  charred,  and 
the  same  was  true  of  the 


Fio,  329. — Piooes  of  silver  from  Irvineton  tnonnd. 


cane  joint;  on  the  other  hand,  the  bark,  altlumgh  wrapped  in  clay, 
was  very  distinctly  charred. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  metal  foil  has  been  made  by  Prof.  F,  W. 
Clarke,  the  chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  who  pronounces  it 
comparatively  pure  native  silverj  containing  no  alloy.  Although 
wrapped  around  the  cane,  a  portion  of  it  appears  to  have  been  cut  into 
small  pieces  of  various  shapes,  two  of  which  are  represented  in  Fig.  329, 
a  and  h.  Where  the  margins  remain  uninjured,  they  are  smoothly  and 
evenly  cut.  The  joint  of  cane,  which  has  been  taken  between  the  nodes, 
is  9  inches  long  and  must  have  been  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  A 
small  stone  gorget  was  obtained  from  the  same  layer. 

At  No.  2,  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  pit,  were  a  few  large  stones 
which  may  have  formed  a  rude  vault,  but  were  in  such  a  confused  con¬ 
dition,  this  being  the  point  disturbed  by  the  first  slight  excavation 
made.sometwentyyearsago,thatitwas  impossible  to  ascertain  their  orig¬ 
inal  arrangement.  Among  them  were  found  parts  of  an  adult  skeleton. 
The  person  who  dug  into  the  pit  at  this  point,  finding  human  remains, 
sto})ped  work  and  refilled  tlu^  opening  he  had  made. 
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Mound  Xo.  2,  situated  about  oue-fouith  of  a  niilo  uortliwest  of  No.  1, 
measured  03  feet  in  diauieb'r  and  a  little  less  than  3  feet  in  height. 
This,  like,  the  otluu-,  appears  to  have  been  built  over  a  pit.  At  the 
depth  of  2  feet  the  remains  of  four  skeletons  were  discovered.  These, 
so  far  as  (!Ould  be  determined  from  what  remained,  had  been  i)laced  hori¬ 
zontally  at  full  length,  with  the  heads  west.  Near  the  head  of  No.  1 
were  several  i)ieees  of  small,  brass  wire  iu  close  and  regular  coils.  At 
the  feet  of  No.  4  was  a  copper  kettle,  in  which  were  the  following  arti¬ 
cles  :  An  iron  handle  for  a  case  knife,  an  iron  lamp,  and  a  wooden  ladle ; 
near  the  head  were  several  glass  beads.  Somewhat  to  the  east  of  the 
center  was  a  pile  of  very  small  stones,  apparently  heaped  up  irregularly, 
extending  downward  to  the  depth  of  3i  feet  and  measuring  about  8 


yiQ.  330. — Inolosure  near  Pittsfield,  "Warren  county,  Pennsylvania. 

feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom.  Below  these  stones  was  a  layer  of  yel¬ 
lowish  sand  about  2  inches  thick,  and  below  this  a  stratum  of  very  dark 
earth  about  10  inches  thick,  which  showed  distinct  evidence  of  fire. 
The  latter  rested  upon  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The  pit  was  not  very 
carefully  traced;  hence  its  exact  dimensions  cannot  be  given;  the 
depth  Avas  about  2  feet.  Fragments  of  decayed  wood  or  bark  were 
found  near  each  of  the  skeletons,  indicating  burial  in  bark  wrappings 
or  rude  wooden  coffins.  Near  No.  4,  and  at  the  same  depth,  a  leaden 
bullet  was  discovered. 

These  facts  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  Indians  who  resided 
here  or  visited  the  locality  iu  more  recent  times  selected  these  mounds 
as  burial  places. 
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The  accoiiii)iiuyiiig  isketcli  (Fig.  .’iSO)  from  a  survej'  by  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  repre.scnts  an  inclosure  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Jtansom  i\Iead, 
half  a  mile  north  of  Pittstield.  It  consists  of  an  embankment  and 
exterior  ditch,  is  somewhat  oval  in  form,  340  feet  in  diameter  from 
northwest  to  southeast,  and  280  feet  from  northeast  to  southwest.  It 
is  on  the  lowest  terrace,  a  few  feet  above  the  banks  of  the  Little  Bro- 
kenstraw  creek,  there  being  two  other  terraces  between  it  and  the  hill. 
On  the  western  side,  where  it  has  not  been  disturbed,  the  ditch  is  2 
feet  deep  and  7  feet  wide,  with  the  wall  about  the  same  dimensions; 
the  remainder  is  nearly  leveled  by  the  plow.  On  the  southwest  side  is 
an  entranceway  about  25  feet  wide,  but  owing  to  the  high  grass  and 
the  leveling  spoken  of  exact  measurement  was  impossible.  The  work 
seems  to  have  been  a  stockaded  inclosure  similar  to  those  of  western 
New  York. 

No  other  remains  exist  in  the  vicinity,  though  relics  of  various  sorts 
have  been  found  within  and  around  the  wall. 


NEW  YORK. 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

CAZENOVIA  TOWNSIIir. 

Immediately  east  of  lot  44  of  Pompey  township,  Onondaga  county,  is 
the  site  of  a  fort  mentioned  by  Clark,'  as  on  the  farm  of  Atwell.  He 
gives  a  plan  of  it,  representing  graves  within  and  without  the  inclosure, 
the  area  of  which  he  estimates  at  5  acres.  The  gateway  is  placed  at  the 
east.  This  fort,  which  has  never  been  described,  is  so  interesting  in 
some  respects  that  Eev.  W.  iVL  Beauchamp,  who  furnishes  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  accurately  surveyed  and  platted  it  in  1880,  fludiug  the  included 
area  to  be  only  2f  acres.  It  is  remarkably  narrow  for  nearly  half  its 
length  and  occupies  a  ridge  between  two  ravines  east  of  Limestone 
creek  about  a  mile  west  of  Cazenovia.  No  graves  have  been  found  so 
tar  as  known,  but  some  coarse  relics  have  been  exhumed.  The  ground 
has  been  cleared,  but  little  of  it  has  been  plowed  as  yet,  and  the  post 
holes,  in  a  narrow,  shallow  trench,  can  be  traced  almost  all  the  way 
around.  They  average  about  2^  feet  from  center  to  center.  The  east 
line  crosses  the  ridge,  extending  nearly  to  the  raYune  on  the  north  side, 
but  not  to  that  on  the  south,  and  is  225  feet  long.  The  north  line  runs 
westwardly  320  feet  to  a  point  where  the  width  of  the  fort  is  contracted 
to  about  80  feet  (see  Fig.  331,  which  represents  a  plan  of  the  fort); 
thence  it  pursues  a  slightly  winding  course  Yvestward  224  feet  farther 
to  the  west  end.  This  end  curves  southward  about  100  feet.  The 
southern  side  runs  eastwardly,  slightly  curving,  to  the  narrow  point, 
thence  a  little  south  of  east,  almost  in  a  direct  line  to  the  place  of  begin- 
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ning-.  I-rom  this  snialler  end  the  ridge  bceomes  very  narrow,  but 
extends  some  distance  farther  west,  coming  to  a  point.  This  fort 
belongs  to  the  class  generally  designated  prehistoric,  but  judging  by 
the  relics  found  is  so  closely  related  to  other  sites  near  by  as  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  may  have  been  occui)ied  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  pottery  found  has  the  human  faces  on  the  angles,  Avhich 
characterize  that  ot  the  other  Delphi  forts,  and  the  bone  and  horn 


imi)lements  are  much  the  same. 
Some  clay  pipes  ornamented  with 
human  taces  have  been  obtained, 
and  here  was  found  the  barbed  fish¬ 
hook  of  horn  which  formed  the  only 
American  example  of  the  kind 
known  when  Dr.  Eau  i)ublished  his 
work  on  ‘‘I’rehistoric  Fishing.” 
Since  then,  the  barb  of  another  has 
been  found  on  the  Seneca  river, 
and  Mr.  Twining,  of  Copenhagen, 
has  another  complete  hook  of  the 
kind  found  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
As  no  sea  shells  have  been  found 
on  the  more  ancient  sites  of  Onon¬ 
daga  county,  the  presence  of  a  scal¬ 
lop  shell,  a  long  bead  made  from 
Fidfiur  carica,  and  a  small  i>olished 
white  bead  made  from  a  univalve, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fort 
is  com])aratively  recent,  although 
no  recent  relics  have  been  obtained 
here. 


FENNEIJ  TOWNSHIP, 


At  a  j)oint  on  Nichols  pond,  ( 
miles  south  of  Canastota,  and  c 
miles  east  of  Perryville,  is  a  villagi 
site  of  peculiar  interest,  as  it  if 
claimed  that  here  stood  the  Onon 
daga  town  attacked  by  Champlain 
in  1G15.  A  small  pond  bounds  it 
on  the  north,  which  was  dry  when 
examined  and  mapped  in  1882.  The  topography,  as  shown  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  diagram  (Fig.  3.32),  agrees  very  well  with  the  historical  descrip¬ 
tion  and  the  figure  as  given  by  Champlain  and  in  The  Documentarv 
IS  ory  of  New  lork.'  The  figure  is  ahso  copied  into  various  other 
modern  works.  Gen.  J.  S.  Clark,  of  Auburn,  first  drew  attention  to 


Fio.  331.— Ancient  fort  on  Atwell  farm,  Madison 
county,  New  York. 
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this  site.  The  relics  foiiud  here  are  of  lioni,  stoue,  earthenware,  and 
shells  from  Oneida  river  and  other  sti'eams. 


CHAUTAUQUA  (JCUNTY. 

Very  many  vestiges  of  aboriginal  occupation  were  found  about  the 
shores  of  Chautauqua  lake.  The  first  works  visited  were  some  mounds 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Alonzo  Felton,  at  Benius  point,  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  lake,  situated  about  100  rods  from  it.  Mound  No.  1,  6  feet  hiah 
and  39  feet  in  diameter,  was  explored  with  the  following  results: 

Fragments  of  decayed  human  bones,  some  copper  beads,  a  fragment 
of  a  copper  ornament  and  scraps  of  mica,  were  found  at  a  depth  of  3^ 
feet.  An  ordinary  brick  similar  in  composition  to  those  in  the  neigh¬ 


borhood,  but  only  3  by  7^  inches,  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  4^  feet, 
and  below  a  channel  made  by  a  woodchuck.  Five  woodchuck  holes 
were  noticed  near  the  apex  of  the  mound.  An  arrowhead  was  found  2 
feet  below  the  surface;  animal  bones,  with  a  piece  of  decayed  wood,  at 
from  2  to  3  feet.  The  mound  was  explored  to  the  natural  surface  with¬ 
out  any  further  results. 

Mound  No.  2,  about  4  rods  dire(;tly  east  of  No.  1,  measured  05  feet 
in  diameter  and  5  feet  high.  INIr.  Felton  states  that  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  this  mound  was  explored,  but  nothing  of  interest  found  in  it. 

According  to  Mr.  James  Sherrard,^  of  Dunkirk,  an  ancient  canal  and 


'  SmitliNoniau  Kept.  1881.  p.  64.5.  (The  writer's  na'iii;  is  siveii  erroneously  as  Slieward.) 
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basin  exist  at  Long  point,  2^  miles  up  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake 
from  IJeinus  i)oint,  bnt  this  is  not  artitieial.  Faint  traces  of  an  aborig¬ 
inal  embankinent  were  noticed  upon  the  high  land  back  from  this  point 
ttverlooking  the  lake. 

Moi’NDs  AT  Whitney’s  landing. 

Three  miles  from  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  grounds,  at  a  place 
called  Whitneys  landing,  are  two  mounds,  situated  upon  the  Whitney 
fiirm,  about  (50  rods  apart.  The  land  upon  which  they  are  situated 
rises  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  No.  1  is  25  feet  in 
diameter  and  4  feet  high.  At  a  depth  of  18  inches  were  four  very  large 
Hat  stones,  placed  side  by  side  and  forming  a  perfectly  level  layer. 
The  trench  was  carried  down  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  but 
nothing  else  was  found,  except  some  fragments  of  human  bones  and  the 
broken  parts  of  an  unbaked  clay  pipe. 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Whitney  that  this 
mound  had  been  partially  exjilored  forty  years  previously,  which 
exploration  residted  in  the  finding  of  one  plain  stone  pipe,  seventeen 
spear-heads  of  the  long  or  knife-like  type,  and  human  bones.  An  old 
jiine  tree,  2  feet  in  diameter,  then  stood  directly  on  top  of  the  mound. 

The  second  mound  measured  38  by  31  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  opened 
at  the  same  time  as  No.  1  by  the  same  party,  with  no  other  result  than 
that  they  came  upon  a  layer  of  ashes  at  a  shallow  depth.  A  little  dig¬ 
ging  was  done  in  this  mound  and  a  biperforated  stone  gorget  found. 

BONE  PIT  AT  8TEDMAN. 

A  so-called  “Indian  pit”  was  dug  into  while  making  some  road 
improvements  near  this  place.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  bodies  were 
uncovered  which  lay  in  rows.  There  were  no  relics  of  an  aboriginal 
character. 

Two  mounds  formerly  stood  upon  the  land  of  Mr.  Albert  Tiffany,  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Jamestown  on  the  Ellington  road,  but  have  been 
removed,  and  nothing  reliable  is  known  in  regard  to  their  contents. 
While  examining  the  site  of  these  mounds  a  stone  gorget  similar  to 
that  found  at  Whitney’s  landing  was  obtained. 

The  remains  of  an  ancient  earthwork  near  Falconer’s,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  bank  of  the  stream  at  this  place,  were  examined.  It  was 
semicircular  in  form,  the  length,  following  the  curve,  being  about  540 
feet.  It  was  utilized  in  the  construction  of  a  mill  race  (now  abandoned) 
and  was  built  uji  3  or  4  feet  higher  than  it  was  originally,  and  some¬ 
what  lengthened. 

“old  eokt,”  or  “kort  hill,”  near  ellington. 

This  was  figured  and  described  in  18(50  by  Mr.  T.  Apoleon  Cheney.' 
Alfhough  the  wall  has,  to  a  large  extent,  disajipeared,  yet  it  can  be 


'  New  York  .Senate  Document  No.  8i).  1859,  Cl.  vi.  No.  2,  p.  4;i. 
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traced  througliout.  A  diagram  showing  its  present  appearance  is 
given  in  Fig,  333.  It  is  on  the  extremity  of  a  high  spur  of  land  rising 
abruptly  about  10(»  feet  abo^•e  the  valley,  a  position  which  commands 
a  magniticent  view  of  Clear  creek  valley  to  the  south  and  southeast. 
This  work,  as  INIr.  Cheney  states,  is  elliptical,  the  diameters  320  and 
175  feet,  but  according  to  the  remeasurements  they  are  270  and  170. 
A  north  and  south  fence  crosses  the'work  a  little  east  of  the  center. 
The  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  has  been  cultivated,  while  that  on 
the  other  side  has  not.  A  break  in  the  wall  0  feet  wide  at  the  south- 


Fig.  333. — Old  fort  near  Ellington,  Chautauqua  county,  New  Y^ork. 


east  may  have  been  a  gateway.  The  wall  here  was  at  the  time  ol 
examination  2^  feet  high  on  the  exterior- and  IJ  on  the  inside.  The 
area  covered  by  the  inclosure  is  treeless,  but  large  trees  have  evidently 
grown  on  the  wall,  as  is  shown  by  indications  which  remain,  and  as 
averred  by  old  citizens.  The  people  ot  Ellington,  as  a  rule,  believe  this 
work  to  be  of  French  origin,  and,  as  they  state,  much  digging  has  been 
done  here  in  search  of  supjtosed  hidden  treasure.  The  pits  they  have 
made  bear  evidence  of  their  search,  but  it  could  not  be  learned  that 
anything  of  interest  had  been  found  exce]>t  some  stone  inqdemeuts 
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aii«l  liuniaii  bones.  A  nuiu  named  Grates  diseovered,  along  with  some 
human  bones,  a  pifjce  of  an  iron  kettle.  A  :\lr.  Baldwin  obtained,  near 
the  surface  immediately  inside  of  the  southeast  wall,  what  appears 
from  examination  to  be  an  old-fashioned  French  ankle-cutt' or  manacle, 
with  its  key  in  the  lock.  Xumerons  arrowln-ads,  celts,  concave  disks, 
and  a  stone  pipe  have  been  frmnd  in  and  around  the  work. 

3Ir.  Baldwin  says  a  circular  embankment,  5  feet  high,  existed  t)n  his 
place  tifty  years  ago,  directly  south  of  the  above  described  earthwork 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek.  It  covered  about  2  acres,  aiid  had 
small  timber  on  it. 

]\Ir.  (dieney  mentions  and  tigures  an  elliptical  inclosure  on  the  .south 
side  of  Clear  creek,  which  he  says  was  situated  on  the  tirst  terrace  or 
gradual  rise  from  the  creek.  He  gives  the  longer  axis  as  218  feet,  the 
shorter,  1(>8  feet,  and  states  that  the  wall  had  then  an  altitude  above 
the  exterior  surface  of  9  feet,  and  above  the  surface  of  the  interior  of 
the  work  of  only  o  feet;  it  Avas  32  feet  in  Avidth.'’  No  traces  of  it  now 
remain.  It  was  on  a  farm  now  OAvned  by  Charles  GajAleson,  2  miles  east 
of  Ellington,  and  .situated  under  the  shadoAV  of  his  house  and  barn. 

The  site  of  the  large  parallelogram,  of  which  ]\Ir.  Cheney  speaks  and 
which  he  reiiresents  on  PI.  vii  of  his  paper,  was  visited.  This  Avork 
Avas  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Clear  creek,  on  a  high  bluff,  2  miles 
above  Ellington,  on  Avhat  is  known  as  the  old  Boyd  farm.  It  ran  to  the 
edge  of  the  bluff,  Avhich  runs  about  150  feet  above  the  creek  valley,  but 
no  traces  of  it  now  remain,  Mr,  Isaac  Stafford,  who  worked  the  ground 
twenty-six  years  ago,  found  about  this  fort  bushels  of  stone  implements, 
comprising  arrowheads,  celts,  concave  disks,  mortars,  pestles,  etc.  Mr. 
Hiram  Lawrence,  who  also  worked  the  land,  found  on  the  site  two  curi¬ 
ously  shaped  pipes,  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  clay. 

INCLO.SURK  OX  THE  FARM  OF  MR.  FRANK  I.AWRF.NCE. 

This  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  in  the  Avoods,  on  the  high  land 
directly  oppo.sitethe  site  of  theone  last  mentioned.  It  is  an  embankment 
or  earthen  wall,  forming  an  almost  perfect  circle,  199  feet  in  diameter,  and 
now  consists  only  of  portions  at  the  southeast  and  southwest,  where 
the  walls  are  still  standing,  ranging  in  height  from  li  to  2  feet,  meas¬ 
uring  on  the  outside.  It  is  shoAvn  in  Fig,  334.  The  site  is  covered  Avith 
forest  trees,  chiefly  beech  and  maple,  some  of  Avhich,  measuring  from  18 
inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  stand  on  the  wall.  This  work  is  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Frank  Lawrence.  In  this  .same  field  and  almost  adjoining 
this  last  is  a  ])ortion  of  Avhat  may  IniA’e  been  a  similar  structure.  It 
extends  across  the  fence  into  the  cleared  field  beyond.  Here  the  cnlti- 
A'ation  of  the  laud  has  rendered  it  untraceable. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  N.  E.  G.  (’oAvan,  near  Jtutledgi*,  a  mound  20  feet 
in  diameter  and  (5  feet  high  Avas  opened  some  years  since.  Niue  bodies 
Avere  found  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  a  circle,  back  to  back,  Avith 
feet  outAA-ard.  Beneath  the  bones  Avas  a  layer  of  ashes.  TAA  enty-four 
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aiTowlieads,  a  drilled  stone  oriiainent  painted  red,  and  a  celt  were 
obtained. 

A  circular  embankment  exists  on  Elm  creek  on  the  farm  of  J.  N. 
Metcalf.  It  is  in  the  forest  and  comprises  about  1  acre.  This  may  be 
the  one  referred  to  by  Larkin  in  “Ancient  iVIan  in  America,*’ 

Mr.  Thatcher,  of  Eutledge,  an  old  man  who  lived  on  Clear  creek  when 
a  boy,  says  there  formerly  existed  two  semicircular  embankments  3 
miles  west  of  the  village  of  Ellington  and  a  mile  above  the  two  pre¬ 
viously  described.  Both  were  situated  on  bluifs,  and  each  embraced 
about  an  acre  and  a  half.  One  was  double-walled,  with  a  gateway  at 
which  the  walls  turned  outward  several  feet,  and  in  front  of  which  was 
a  small  mound. 


Fig.  334. — Inclosure  near  Ellington,  Chautanijiia  county,  New  York. 


INCLOSURK  NEAR  SINCLAIRVILI.E. 

This  workj  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  William  St^ott,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  south  of  Sinclairville,  is  oval,  or,  in  fact,  almost  truly  ovate 
in  form.  It  stands  partly  on  lot  30  and  iiartly  on  lot  38.  As  the  work 
stands  mostly  in  the  forest  and  has  suffered  but  little  from  the  plow, 
the  wall  is  quite  distinct  throughout;  but  the  ditch,  which  is  outside, 
though  traceable  entirely  around  and  mostly  quite  distinct,  is  at  some 
IKiints  almost  effaced.  A  large  white  pine  stump  4  feet  in  diameter 
stands  directly  in  the  ditch  on  the  northwest.  About  400  rings  o^ 
growth  were  counted  in  it.  From  the  point  where  the  stump  stands  to 
where  the  wall  crosses  the  line  between  the  lots,  it  runs  along  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  slope  to  the  brook  on  the  north.  At  the  northern  extremity 
there  is  a  gaj)  which  was  probably  a  gateway  leading  down  to  the  creek; 
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there  are  also  at  this  ])oint  some  indications  of  a  firaded  way  or  path¬ 
way  down  tlie  slope,  but  a  slight  ravine  which  has  been  washed  out 
here  renders  it  impossible  to  decide  in  regal'd  to  this  with  certainty. 
The  wall  in  the  woodland  varies  in  height  from  1.1  to  .‘i  feet,  most  of  it 
being  over  2  feet  high.  The  width  varies  from  10  to  20  feet.  In  the 
central  portion  is  a  basin-shaiied  excavation  or  depression,  40  feet  in 
diameter  and  0  feet  deep,  evidently  artiticial.  Xo  trees  are  growing 
in  it. 

An  inclosure  formerly  stood  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Dennison  on 
lot  40,  Gerry  township.  It  is  stated  by  those  who  remember  it  that  it 
was  circular  and  embraced  about  .4  acres.  There  is  one  piece  of  its 
wall  90  feet  long  yet  standing.  It  is  2  feet  high  on  the  outside,  and, 
in  form,  the  arc  of  a  circle.  Other  works  of  a  similar  character  for¬ 
merly  existed  in  the  same  section,  but  have  all  been  eliaced  except  two 
on  Mr.  Almy’s  farm. 

CIKCCLAK  WOUKS  OX  THK  AI.MY  I'AKM,  SOl’TH  STOCKTON. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Alniy  in  South  Stockton,  4  miles  southwest 
of  Sinclairville,  are  two  circular  works.  They  are  in  the  woods  and 
the  walls  have  been  Avorn  considerably  by  hauling  over  them  the 
heavy  timber  that  grows  here.  The  first  measured  432  feet  north  and 
south  and  1,129  feet  east  and  west.  A  fence  cuts  off  a  small  portion 
on  the  south,  beyond  which  the  laud  de.scend.s.  If  the  embankment 
were  a  continuous  circle  it  must  have  run  down  this  slope,  but  no  traces 
of  a  Avail  can  now  be  seen  here.  On  the  Avestern  side  is  seen  a  broad, 
deep  ditch,  Avhi(*h  must  have  entirely  encircled  the  embankment. 
Though  the  bank  can  be  traced  entirely  around  north  of  the  fence,  per¬ 
fect  walls  are  seen  only  from  the  north  to  the  Avest;  they  measure  from 
14  to  3  feet  high. 

The  second  iuclosure  lies  163  feet  northeast  of  the  first.  It  is  184 
feet  north  and  south  by  151  east  and  west,  as  near  as  could  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  absence  of  a  wall  on  the  eastern  side.  The  iiortions  of 
the  wall  standing  measure  from  24  to  5^  feet  high  on  the  outside  and 
from  6  inches  to  3  feet  inside.  The  outside  ditch,  therefore,  is  quite 
deep.  On  the  east  a  somewhat  steep  declivity  is  seen.  To  continue 
the  embankment  in  the  line  marked  out  by  the  circular  Avail  would 
carry  it  doAvn  the  declivity.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  embankment, 
considering  its  circular  form,  was  originally  a  continuous  circle,  as  well 
as  the  one  last  described,  and  that  the  declivity  by  washing  aAvay  in 
course  of  time  encroached  ui)on  the  Avail  and  carried  it  aAvay  at  this 
point.  A  steep  declivity  is  also  seen  near  the  northeast  part  of  the 
embankment.  No  relics  were  found  here. 

A  circular  inclosure,  embracing  about  2J  aci'es,  formerly  stood  on 
the  loAv  land  about  80  rods  semth  of  the  above  described  Avorks,  on  the 
land  of  Mr.  S.  M.  ToAver.  This  land  has  been  cleared  and  {(lowed,  and 
numerous  .stone  implements  and  ornaments  and  fragments  of  pottery 
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with  incised  ornamentation  have  been  picked  up  on  the  site  oi‘  the 
work.  Many  of  these  in  Mr.  Tower’s  possession  were  examined. 

Three  miles  from  the  village  of  Forestville,  on  the  Dunkirk  and  For- 
estville  I’oad,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  G.  (lould,  was  formerly  a  semicir¬ 
cular  inclosure  of  3  acres.  It  was  nearly  on  the  brow  of  a  bluff  above 
Walnut  creek,  back  of  which  there  is  a  level  area  that  extends  many 
miles.  In  the  same  field,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  there  were 
formerly  forty  or  fifty  pits,  only  seven  of  which  can  now  be  seen. 
Tliey  average  about  2  feet  in  diameter  and  from  2  to  5  feet  in  depth. 
Two  of  them  were  dug  into  and  at  the  depth  of  5  feet  very  fine  gravel 
was  reached.  Nothing  else  was  found  in  them. 

In  front  of  Mr.  Gould’s  residence  and  80  rods  to  the  east  a  bone  pit 
was  opened  several  years  ago.  Remains  of  skeletons  of  each  sex  and 
of  all  ages  were  found;  the  number  could  not  be  determined.  A  grave 
had  been  i)reviously  opened  near  the  above  and  five  skeletons  found 
in  a  circle  with  the  feet  outward.  The  position  and  size  of  the  bones 
corresponded  closely  with  those  on  Mr.  Cowan’s  place  near  Rutledge. 

On  the  high  land  within  the  village  of  Fredonia  a  mound  7  feet  high 
was  opened  several  years  ago  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Levi  Risley  disclosing 
some  skeletons,  a  pestle,  a  mortar,  and  some  arrowheads. 

On  the  road  betw^een  Sheridan  and  Pomfret,  2  miles  east  of  Fredonia, 
is  what  is  locally  known  as  “the  Indian  mound.”  It  measures  at  the 
base  274  by  200  feet,  and  on  top  13G  by  21  feet,  the  maximum  diameter 
being  northeast  and  southwest.  It  is  between  25  and  30  feet  high  and  is 
composed  of  coarse  gravel.  There  is  a  depression  to  the  south  as  though 
the  gravel  for  the  mound  had  been  obtained  there.  The  country  is  per¬ 
fectly  level  on  all  sides  for  miles,  giving  the  mound  a  prominent  and 
artificial  appearance.  No  relics  have  ever  been  found  in  the  vicinity. 
It  is  probably  a  natural  formation. 

About  1  mile  east  of  Fredonia,  on  the  road  to  Laona,  there  was  formerly 
a  circular  embankment  of  which  no  trace  remains.  Whether  it  was  con¬ 
tinuous  or  not  is  unknown.  The  site  is  peculiar;  it  occupied,  as  is  said, 
the  entire  area  of  an  eminence  of  about  an  acre,  rising  precipitously 
from  Cauadaway  creek.  Directly  back  of  this  and  in  front  of  which 
the  work  must  have  been  i^laced  was  a  pi  ecipitous  bluff  aboixt  25  feet 
in  height,  rendering  the  position  in  no  wise  suited  for  defense.  Many 
arrowheads,  a  large  number  of  pottery  fragments  with  rude  incisions, 
celts,  and  other  Indian  relics  have  been  found  on  this  site.  There  was 
a  deep  circular  pit  within  the  work,  in  which  were  some  grains  of  charred 
corn  and  near  by  were  found  fragments  of  human  bones  very  much 
decayc'd. 

()n  the  farm  of  i\Ir.  Joel  Button,  2  miles  east  of  Fredonia,  on  the 
road  to  Forestville,  u  as  a  work,  now  leveled,  which,  from  IVIr.  Button’s 
description,  must  have  been  almost  circular  and  continuous,  embracing 
3  acres.  The  wall  ran  down  a  steej)  declivity  12  or  15  feed,  making  the 
land  inclosed  of  different  levels.  If  Mr.  Button’s  desci  iption  is  correct 
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the  work  must  liave  inclosed  a  brook,  now  dry.  An  artificial  depres¬ 
sion  which  was  originally  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  that  on  the  Scott 
farm  in  Gerry,  though  perhaps  a  little  larger,  could  be  seen  upon  the 
higher  land  within  the  inclosure,  but  nearer  to  the  embankment  than 
to  the  center.  The  land  everywhere  about  here  is  generally  flat,  the 
same  level  extending  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Plrie.  A  few  celts,  arrow¬ 
heads,  fragments  of  pottery  with  rude  incisions  (some  of  which  were 
dug  up  with  bones  verj^  imich  decayed),  a  biconcave  disk,  two  chisels, 
and  a  highly  polished  celt  of  blac.k  stone,  which  had  been  picked  up  on 
the  site,  were  examined. 

It  is  stated  that  an  old  fort  formerly  stood  on  the  west  bank  of  Fay’s 
creek,  in  the  town  of  Portland,  on  the  central  part  of  lot  38,  T.  5.  The 
Erie  road  runs  through  what  was  the  northern  portion.  It  was  a  heavy 
earthwork,  slightly  elliptical  in  shai)e,  and  embraced  about  an  acre. 
Clay  and  stone  pipes  and  stone  implements  have  been  found  within  and 
around  the  Avails. 

There  Avas  also  another,  some  remains  of  Avhich  may  still  be  seen,  on 
the  farm  of  Mr,  Hugh  2^eil,  half  a  mile  soiith  of  West  Main  street,  in  the 
village  of  Westfield. 

NIAGARA  COUNTY. 

In  Turner’s  History  of  the  Holland  Land  Purchase  reference  is  made 
to  an  earthwork  near  Lockport  luiAung  a  coA^ered  way  leading  to  a 
spring.  This  was  found  upon  the  land  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  1  mile  west 
of  Lockport.  A  short  examination  sufficed  to  show  that  it  was  a  long 
natural  ridge  of  limestone.  No  evudences  of  Indian  occupation  could 
be  found.  Near  by,  however,  was  the  site  of  a  small  mound,  dug  into 
many  years  ago,  Avhich  was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  small 
stones. 

On  the  northern  border  of  the  Tuscarora  Indian  Keservation  there 
Avas  formerly  an  earthern  inclosure.  It  was  situated  on  the  bit)Av  of  the 
high  steep  bluff  that  constitutes  the  first  terraes  from  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  beauriiui  leA’el  country  that  stretches  unbrokenly  lOmiles  tothelake. 
Many  pieces  of  human  bones  and  innumerable  flint  chips  Avere  observed 
scattered  about.  The  embankment  inclosed  about  an  acre  and  a  half. 
The  bluff’  being  a  sufficient  defense  upon  the  north,  no  wall  existed  on 
that  side.  At  the  southeast  portion  is  a  raA’ine,  noAv  dry,  but  formerly 
a  considerable  stream  floAved  through  it.  Mount  Pleasant,  the  Tusca¬ 
rora  chief,  stated  that  inside  of  this  work,  in  KeA’olutionary  times,  stood 
the  Seneca  “  Refuge  house,”  Avhere  dAvelt  a  Seneca  woman  named 
Ge-gah'-sa-seh,  or  Wild  Cat.  This  Avas  the  phu'C  of  safety  for  criminals 
fleeing  from  the  tribes,  east  or  west.  Across  the  ravine  and  tAvo  rods 
southwest  from  it  Avas  a  small  heap  of  stones  wheie  Mount  Pleasant 
said  the  Tuscaroras,  seventy  years  before,  had  a  dance  of  thirty  days 
and  nights  around  a  Avoman  in  a  trance. 

Upon  this  reservation,  a  little  over  half  a  mile  west  of  the  inclosure 
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last  described  and  about  20  rods  from  the  edge  of  the  same  bluff,  was  a 
large  bone  pit.  It  was  marked  by  a  low  conical  elevation,  not  over  a 
foot  and  a  half  high  and  27  feet  in  diameter.  Directly  in  the  center 
was  a  slight  depression  in  which  lay  a  large  flat  stone  with  a  number 
of  similar  stones  under  and  around  it.  At  the  depth  of  18  inches  the 
bones  seemed  to  have  been  disturbed.  Among  them  was  a  Canadian 
penny.  This,  Mount  Pleasant  thought,  may  have  been  dropped  in 
there  by  a  missionary  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  found  on  the  reser¬ 
vation  a  skull  with  an  arrowhead  sticking  in  it;  or  by  some  Indian,  for 
it  is,  or  was,  an  Indian  custom  to  do  this  where  bones  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed,  by  way  of  paying  for  the  disturbance  or  for  some  article  taken 
from  the  grave.  The  bones  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  both  sexes  and 
were  thrown  in  without  order;  they  were,  however,  in  a  good  state  ot 
preservation.  Three  copper  rings  were  found  near  Anger  bones.  The 
roots  of  trees  that  had  stood  above  the  pit  made  digging  quite  difficult; 
yet  sixty  skirlls  were  brought  to  the  surface,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  pit  contained  as  many  as  a  hundred  skeletons.  The  longest  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  pit  was  9  feet;  its  depth  5  feet.  There  were  no  indications  on 
the  skulls  of  death  from  bullet  wounds. 

Two  similar  elevations,  one  18  or  20  feet,  the  other  10  rods,  directly 
east  of  this  pit,  were  opened  sufficiently  to  show  that  they  were  burial 
places  of  a  similar  character.  Like  the  first,  these  contained  flat  stones, 
lying  irregularly  near  the  top.  Charcoal  occurred  in  small  pieces  in 
all.  Indian  implements  and  ornaments,  and  several  Eevolutionary 
relics,  were  found  in  the  adjoining  field. 

About  one-fourth  of  a  mile  directly  west  of  the  inclosure,  close  to  the 
brow  of  the  bluff  overlooking  the  ridge  road  and  on  land  adjoining 
the  reservation  on  the  north,  are  one  hundred  and  eighteen  small  pits, 
which  seem  to  be  artificial.  They  extend  50  or  60  rods  parallel  with 
the  edge  of  the  bluff,  which  here  is  little  more  than  100  feet  from  the 
level  land  below.  They  run  back  10  or  15  rods,  are  mostly  uniform 
in  shape  and  size,  and  are  from  1  foot  to  2J  feet  deep,  and  average  3 
feet  in  diameter,  one  being  5  feet.  Six  of  them  extend  in  a  straight 
liue  for  10  rods  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff'. 

WYOMING  COUNTY. 

INCLOSURE  ON  THE  DUNN  FARM. 

On  the  farm  of  John  Dunn,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Genesee  river, 
4A  miles  above  Portage,  is  a  large  embankment  on  the  summit  of  a 
large  mound-like  hill  125  feet  high.  The  embankment,  shown  in 
Fig.  335,  follows  the  brow  of  the  hill  except  on  the  west,  where  the 
hill  forms  a  narrow  spur,  extending  57  feet  beyond  the  inclosure 
on  the  same  level,  and  at  the  northeast,  where  a  point  of  the  hill  is 
cut  off  by  the  embankment.  At  these  places  the  bank  is  higher 
and  the  ditch  deeper  than  at  other  points,  the  former  being  5^  feet  on 
12  ETH - 33 
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the  outside,  3  on  the  inside,  and  14  wide.  The  ditch  averajres  3  feet 
deep  and  runs  from  the  western  side,  around  the  northern  to  the  north¬ 
east  corner.  On  the  north  side  the  hill  is  less  steep  than  on  the  other 
sides.  On  the  east  it  is  quite  steep  and  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
the  Genesee  once  washed  its  basej  its  present  channel  is  nearly  100 
rods  away.  Tlie  wall  terininates  near  the  northeast  corner,  there 
being  no  necessity  for  it  along  the  east  side.  The  south  side  being 
less  precipitous  has  the  wall  extending  along  its  edge.  A  passage¬ 
way  6  feet  wide  leads  through  the  western  end  to  the  level  spur, 
whence  the  descent  is  easy  to  the  land  below.  There  is  a  similar  open¬ 
ing  at  the  northeast  corner  facing  the  easier  slope  at  that  point.  The 
length  of  the  work  is  272  feet. 


Fig.  335. — Inclosure  on  Dunn  farm,  Wyoming  county,  Kew  York. 

Northeast  of  the  center  is  a  circular  pit  7  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet 
deepj  it  was  originally  much  deeper  and  lined  with  cobblestones,  but 
has  been  partially  hlled  np.  This  was  partly  excavated  some  years 
ago,  but  without  any  further  results  than  the  finding  of  a  few  grains  of 
corn,  which  suggest  its  use  as  a  cache.  No  relics  have  been  discovered 
in  the  inclosure  except  a  couple  of  large  stone  net-sinkers. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Dunn  that  a  mound  once  stood  in  the  low,  fiat 
meadow,  25  rods  north  of  this  hill.  A  jjestle,  a  “spoon-like”  stone  im- 
jjlement,  and  some  fragmentary  human  bones  were  found  in  it, 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

An  effort  was  made  to  find  the  work  at  Avon  referred  to  by  Col,  W. 
11.  Ilosmer  in  “  Yonnondio,”  but  no  one  in  the  vicinity  seemed  to  know 
anything  about  it.  If  it  ever  existed  no  trace  of  it  remains  to-day. 
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k.mhaxkmp;nt  ox  tiik  swket-bkikr  kaum. 

On  Brimmer’s  “Sweet-Brier  Farm,”  2^  miles  from  Genesee,  CO  or  70 
rods  south  of  the  road  leading  to  Jones’s  bridge  across  the  Genesee 
river,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortitication.  Two  parallel  ravines, 
the  northern  about  100,  the  southern  60  or  65  feet  deep,  with  precipit¬ 
ous  sides,  cut  through  the  highest  portion  of  the  land.  From  one  to  the 
other  stretch  two  breastworks;  the  eastern  one  is  93  feet  long,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  ditch  on  each  side  of  it.  The  western  one  is  87 
feet  long,  with  an  exterior  ditch.  The  ravines  curve  in  such  a  way  as 
to  widen  the  space  between  the  walls;  and  the  land  to  the  west  slopes 
gradually  for  about  SO  rods  to  the  bank  of  the  Genesee.  No  relics  have 
been  found  here. 

A  circular  inclosure  is  reported  to  have  been  situated  on  the  flats  30 
rods  north  of  the  residence  of  the  late  Col.  Wm.  Jones,  which  was  2  or 
3  feet  high.  No  trace  of  it  now  remains. 

On  Wadsworth’s  “Big  Tree  farm,”  southwest  of  Geneseo,  are  two 
mounds;  the  flrst,  40  to  45  feet  in  diameter,  and  4  feet  high,  is  located 
just  west  of  the  dairy  house.  The  second  is  half  a  mile  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  this,  and  after  having  been  under  cultivation  for  many  years, 
is  now  40  feet  in  diameter  and  2^  feet  high.  It  is  on  the  level  land  of 
the  flats. 

A  trench  was  run  through  this'from  north  to  south.  Two  feet  from 
the  north  end  of  the  trench  and  2  feet  deep  was  a  bed  of  black  soil  filled 
with  charcoal  4  feet  in  diameter  and  1  foot  thick.  Directly  under  this 
and  lying  within  a  radius  of  2  feet,  were  the  fragmentary  remains  of  a 
human  skeleton.  On  the  west  side  of  the  pieces  of  skull  lay  a  rudely 
made  copper  bead,  much  oxidized;  on  the  east  side,  a  foot  distant,  a 
similar  bead.  Mica  was  found  here  and  there,  about  on  a  level  with 
the  bones.  Four  small  sinkers,  a  flint  arrowhead,  fragments  of  some 
clay  object,  and  a  very  smaU  quatdity  of  lime,  were  also  found.  The 
bones  crumbled  at  a  touch.  Some  very  small  bones  seemed  to  be 
charred. 

It  is  I'eported  that  a  fort  of  some  kind  once  stood  at  Bosley’s  mills, 
on  Conesus  lake,  and  that  various  Indian  and  European  articles  had 
been  found  in  the  neighborhood;  whether  together  or  not  coidd  not  be 
ascertained. 

A  fort  is  also  reported  half  a  mile  west  of  the  village  of  Dansville, 
across  Oanaseragus  creek  and  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Ossian  road.  It 
is  said  to  be  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  creek.  To  the  north  of  it  is  a 
gorge  50  feet  deep. 

One  mile  north  of  Lima,  knives,  hatchets,  and  other  w'eapons  are 
occasionally  found  along  with  skeletons;  and  remains  ot  Indians  have 
been  discovered  in  a  sitting  posture  holding  in  their  laps  pots  filled 
with  (!oru  and  the  bones  of  squirrels. 
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MICHIGAN. 

UIFLK  KIVKK  KOUTS. 

Near  what  is  kuowii  as  the  Itirie  river  bridge  on  the  state  road  lead¬ 
ing  from  West  Branch  in  Ogemaw  county  to  Lake  Huron  are  five 
inclosures  commonly  known  as  Indian  forts.  Three  are  on  the  east  side 
and  two  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  whose  course  is  almost  due  soutli. 
Tliose  on  the  east  side  are  all  in  Churchill  township,  T.  22  N.,  B.  3  E. 

The  first  one  examined  is  on  section  9,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below 
the  bridge,  40  rods  from  the  river  and  on  a  level  piece  of  ground  about 
10  feet  above  the  water  level.  The  land  is  in  heavy  hemlock  timber 
and  there  stands  ou  the  wall  a  stump  4  feet  in  diameter. 

The  heavy  timber  and  dense  underbrush  made  an  accurate  survey 
impossible;  the  notes  here  given  are  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  by 
the  Bureau  ageutwiththemeansathand.  The  work  is  located  at  a  point 
formed  by  a  bend  in  the  river  and  consists  of  an  irregularly  curved 
wall  of  earth  and  inner  ditch  forming  an  inelosure. 

The  following  measureinents  were  taken,  beginning  at  the  southwest 
entrance  and  going  toward  the  south : 


Stations. 

Distance, 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

1  to  2 

45 

To  a  sharp  turn. 

2  to  3 

42i 

Do. 

3  to  4 

94 

To  center  of  entrance  2. 

4  to  5 

100 

Turn,  almost  a  right  angle. 

5  to  6 

135 

Center  of  entrance  3. 

6  to  7 

68 

Center  of  entrance  4. 

7  to  8 

86 

Sharp  turn. 

8  to  1 

34 

IJeginniug. 

The  width  of  entrance  1  is  12  feet;  of  entrance  2,  12  feet;  of  entrance 
3,  0  feet ;  of  entrance  4, 12  feet.  The  bearing  from  entrance  1  to  entrance 
2  is  S.  81^0  E, .  from  entrance  1  to  entrance  3,  N.  40°  E,;  from  entrance 
1  to  entrance  4,  N.  22°  E. 

The  wall  on  the  inside  is  from  3  to  4  feet  high  and  the  average  width 
at  bottom  is  8  feet. 

The  width  of  the  ditch  is  from  16  to  17  feet.  From  the  top  of  the 
wall  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  between  7  and  8  feet. 

Entrances  3  and  4  are  at  points  diiectly  toward  the  river;  and  all 
open  out  ou  level  ground,  except  4,  which  is  at  a  point  where  the  wall 
goes  along  the  top  of  a  bank  about  4  feet  high  over  a  bottom  subject 
to  overflow. 

The  next  work,  shown  in  Fig.  330,  is  on  section  3,  about  a  mile  north 
of  the  bridge.  It  is  about  100  rods  from  the  river  on  laud  some  40  feet 
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above  the  water  level  and  higher  than  any  ground  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  with  tlie  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  the  same  hillock  which 
gradually  rises  for  200  feet  to  the  west,  where  it  reaches  a  height  of  10 
feet  above  the  top  of  the  wall.  At  every  other  part  the  slope  is  away 
from  the  embankment. 

Tlie  inside  area  is  not  level,  being  several  feet  higher  at  the  south 
and  southwest  sides  than  at  the  north. 

The  ditch  is  from  3  to  4  feet  deep;  the  wall,  which  is  cut  by  five 
gateways,  varies  in  height  from  1  foot  on  each  side  of  entrance  d,  to  5 
feet  at  a,  where  it  is  about  IG  feet  wide;  the  ditch  at  the  latter  point 
being  12  feet  wide  and  from  8  to  10  feet  at  other  parts. 


The  circumference,  measured  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  is  920  feet, 
the  diameter  east  and  west  310  feet,  and  north  and  south  280  feet. 
The  widths  of  the  gates  are  as  follows:  (t,  12  feet;  h,  14  feet;  c,  13  feet; 
d,  10  feet,  and  c,  11  feet. 

From  a  i)oint  a  little  north  of  e  to  one  a  little  south  of  it,  the  wall 
cros.ses  a  depression  or  shallow  gully,  and  either  from  wear  or  because 
it  Avas  intentionally  made  so,  is  lighter  than  elsewhere;  being  not  over 
a  foot  high  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  but  it  bc'comes  heavier  in  either 
direction  until  the  ])oiiits  designated  are  reached,  where  it  acquires  its 
ordinary  size. 

The  third  fort  is  on  section  4,  half  a  mile  above  the  one  last  described, 
2d  feet  above  the  water  and  directly  on  the  river  bank,  the  wall  ending 
at  a  point  Avhere  access  to  the  Avater  is  easy. 
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Like  the  first,  this  was  covered  witli  a  dense  growth  of  brush,  Tlie 
circumference,  measuring  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  was  found  to  be 
504  feet. 

The  width  of  entrance  in  every  case  means  the  distance  across  the 
opening,  half  way  between  top  and  base  of  the  wall. 

It  was  not  i)racticable  to  visit  the  works  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river. 

The  statement  made  that  large  mounds  exist  within  the  inclosures  is 
an  error;  there  are  no  mounds  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  wall  and  ditch  in  each  work  are  still  well  defined,  being  appar¬ 
ently  very  little  altered  by  weather.  The  works  are  very  much  like 
those  of  western  NeAV  York,  which  are  attributed  to  the  rrocpiois,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  these  Indians  made  frequent  forays  to  this  section. 

Two  of  these  works  are  figured  and  described  in  the  Smithsonian 
Keport  for  1884,  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Leach. 

There  are  two  small  mounds  in  Bellaire,  Antrim  county,  that  have 
been  examined.  They  are  on  a  ])oiiit — but  not  at  the  highest  part — 
that  slopes  southward  to  Intermediate  river,  overlooking  a  lake  on  one 
side  and  a  wide  bottom  on  the  other.  Both  are  small,  not  over  4  feet 
high  and  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  have  a  small  depression  or  ditch 
around  the  base,  as  if  a  small  amount  of  earth  had  been  scooped  uj) 
and  thrown  on  the  mound  after  it  was  about  completed.  This  feature 
seems  common  to  all  the  mounds  reported  in  this  section.  In  each  was 
a  skeleton  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  feet  extended.  With  the  largest 
was  the  outer  whorl  of  a  Bmycon  shell,  probably  used  as  a  cup,  the  outer 
surface  covered  with  incised  lines  crossing  at  right  angles.  At  what 
would  be  the  bottom  if  held  level,  it  was  worn  nearly  through  from  the 
outside.  The  skull  was  of  unusually  fine  form  and  texture. 

There  are  a  great  many  holes  on  this  hill,  both  above  and  below  the 
mounds;  they  are  from  3  to  4  feet  across,  nearly  or  quite  filled  with 
leaves,  etc.,  and  some  of  them  have  been  dug  into  a  depth  of  G  feet 
without  reaching  the  original  bottom.  They  are  probably  old  caches. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  vicinity  of  the  foot  of  Clam  lake  who  knew 
anything  in  regard  to  the  earthwork  reported  there;  and  the  jungle 
about  the  place  rendered  any  examination  imj^ossible.  Neither  could 
anything  be  learned  at  Eapid  river  of  a  similar  earthwork.  There  are 
two  mounds  there,  each  about  G  feet  high  and  20  feet  in  diameter.  An 
old  Chippewa  chief  says  th(!re  was  Ji  battle  between  that  tribe  and  the 
Sioux  a  century  ago,  and  that  each  party  erected  a  mound  over  its 
dead.  A  number  of  skeletons  was  found  in  each. 

From  here  to  Fond  du  Lac,  Minnesota  (near  Duluth),  very  dihgent 
search  and  inquiry  failed  to  reveal  anything  whatever  of  an  aboriginal 
nature,  ex(*ept  what  is  known  to  pertain  to  the  Indians  resident  there 
within  the  historic  i)eriod.  There  is  a  mound  at  Point  Iroquois  at  the 
head  of  Ste.  Marie  river,  another  at  Mille  Coquin,  and  a  third  about 
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20  miles  west  of  the  last,  which  have  been  built  by  the  Sioux  or  Chip- 
pewas. 

At  Little  Traverse  bay,  Beaver  islands,  Mackinac  straits,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Grand  island  bay,  Marquette,  L’Ause,  Houghton,  Calumet, 
Ontonagon,  Bayfield,  Ashland,  and  Fond  du  Lac,  and  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  every  one  of  them,  are  still  to  be  found  traders,  trappers,  and 
hunters  who  have  explored  almost  every  mile  of  the  territory,  some  of 
them  having  spent  fifty  years  in  such  work;  and  the  statement  is 
unanimous  that  nowhere  about  any  of  these  places,  nor  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior  generally,  are  any  mounds  to  be  found.  A  few  which 
have  been  reported  are  either  the  remains  of  old  root  houses,  or  else 
due  to  natural  causes. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  at  none  of  the  places  where  the  ancient 
Jesuit  missions  were  located,  in  any  part  of  the  country  included  in 
the  above  limits,  are  any  mounds  or  other  earthworks— using  the  term 
in  its  ordinary  meaning  and  excluding  those  known  to  have  been  made 
in  recent  times,  and  of  these  there  are  but  few. 

Those  reported  at  Beaver  island  are  only  the  natural  sand  dunes  or 
hills  used  occasionally  like  those  about  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron  as 
burial  places. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  AREAS  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

TYPES. 


PRIMARY  ARCHEOLOGICAL  SECTIONS. 

Xotwitlistaudiiig  the  numerous  volumes  and  articles  which  have  been 
published,  relating  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  ancient  remains  and  prehis¬ 
toric  times  of  North  America,  we  search  through  their  pages  in  vain 
for  a  chapter  on  the  distribution  of  the  different  forms  and  types  of 
the  works  of  the  mound  builders.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  adequate 
reference  to  these  types,  or  discussion  of  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  ethnic  or  tribal  distinctions.  This  important  branch  of  our 
archeology  seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  these  writers.  This 
is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  undeuiable  fact  that  the  data  relating  to 
North  American  Archeology  are  in  a  chaotic  condition,  no  adequate 
system  having  been  adopted  or  satisfactory  arrangement  proposed  by 
which  these  may  be  so  correlated  as  to  lead  to  conclusions  generally 
acceptable  to  antiquarians  and  ethnologists.  For  this  reason  consider¬ 
able  attention  is  devoted  to  this  subject  which,  as  can  be  readily  seen, 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  problems  that  arise  in  regard  to  these 
ancient  monuments.  It  is  chiefly  by  the  study  of  the  distribution  of 
the  types  of  the  works,  the  forms  and  features  of  the  vestiges  of  art, 
and  of  the  customs  and  peculiarities  indicated  by  these,  that  we  can 
hope  to  outline  the  districts  occupied  by  the  different  tribes  or  peoples 
of  the  mound-builders.  In  carrying  out  this  purpose  reference  has 
not  been  limited  to  the  explorations  of  the  Bureau,  as  the  published 
results  of  the  work  of  other  explorers  have  been  freely  used. 

Before  referring  to  the  distribution  of  types  in  the  mound  area  under 
consideration,  attention  is  called  briefly  to  the  question  of  primary 
archeological  sections  of  North  America. 

No  attempt  has  so  far  been  made  to  point  out  and  define  the  different 
primary  or  comprehensive  archeological  sections  of  our  continent,  a 
fact  ])robably  due  to  the  scanty  data  on  which  to  base  such  an  attemi)t. 
Nevertheless  an  examination  of  the  general  works  on  prehistoric 
America  will  show,  by  the  terms  us(‘d,  a  decided  tendency  to  arrange, 
or  at  least  consider,  the  antiquities  in  a  few  comprehensive  classes  per¬ 
taining  to  different  sections;  such,  for  example,  as  “The  works  of  the 
Mound-builders;”  the  remains  of  the  “Clift  Dwellers,”  and  of  the 
“Civilized  Races  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.” 
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In  biis  work  on  the  ‘‘Tribes  of  the  Extreme  Northwest,”  published  as 
volume  1  of  tlie  “  Coutributioiis  to  North  American  Ethnology,”  Dr. 
Dali  indicates  tliree  archeological  sections,  and  suggests  a  fourth,  as  is 
inferred  from  the  following  language: 

In  our  archeology,  as  well  as  in  our  j)aleontology,  we  must  break  away  from 
received  ideas  and  nomenclature,  which  fulfill  their  ])uri)ose  in  accelerating  the 
study  of  the  sticcessive  epochs  in  Europe,  but  which,  when  applied  to  the  dift'ering 
conditions  of  America,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  fetter  and  confuse.  Even  in 
America  the  conditions  are  by  no  means  so  uniform  as  to  authorize  a  single  system 
of  nomenclature  in  archeology.  For  intelligent  study  we  must  separate  at  least 
three  regions — the  Mississippi  valley,  the  Pacific  slope,  and  the  Mexican  region, 
and  perhaps  to  these  should  be  added  an  Atlantic  region,  extending  from  the  Chesa- 
)>eake  to  Labrador.' 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  he  then  was  inclined  to  unite  the  inter- 
montane  region  and  the  Pacific  coast  from  California  northward  into 
one  grand  section.  Howev'er,  in  his  article  on  “  Masks,  Labrets,”  etc., 
l)ublished  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau,  for  the  pnrpo.se 
of  his  treatise  he  arranges  the  west  coast  into  the  following  divisions: 
“ Central  America  and  Mexico;  New  Mexico  and  Arizona;  the  region 
occupied  by  Indians  from  Oregon  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  Tlinkit; 
the  Aleutian  islands;  the  Tnnuit  region  from  Prince  William  sound  to 
Point  Barrow.”* 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  at  this  time  into  a  general  discussion 
of  the  number,  extent,  and  boundaries  of  these  primary  sections;  yet 
it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  some  of  them,  in  order  that  the  relation 
archeologically  of  the  area  under  consideration  in  this  volume  to  the 
other  sections  may  be  understood.  The  data  which  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  can  not  be  considered  sufficient  to  justify  the  attempt  to  give 
exact  boundaries  to  all,  nor,  in  fact,  to  any  of  these  more  comprehensive 
districts;  nevertheless  the  geographical  position  of  the  more  important 
ones  may  be  defined  with  sufficient  accxiracy  for  i^resent  purposes. 

A  careful  examination  of  what  has  been  imblishedin  regard  to  North 
American  archeology,  of  the  figures  which  have  been  made,  and  the 
specimens  collected,  with  special  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  archeological  sections,  leads,  in  the  first  i)lace,  to  the  following 
conclusion:  That  the  ancient  remains  belong,  in  a  broad  and  conii)re- 
hensive  sense,  to  two  general  classes.  One  of  these  classes  is  limited 
geographically  to  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  other  chiefly  to  the  Pacific 
slope,  the  eastern  or  Rocky  mountain  range  of  the  great  continental 
mountain  belt  from  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  moutli  of  the  Rio  Grande  where  it  approaches  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
forming  approximately  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  areas. 

While  there  are  manifest  and  marked  differences  in  the  tyi)es  and 
character  of  the  ancient  works  and  remains  of  different  areas  within 
the.se  two  comprehensive  sections,  yet  when  those  of  the  Pacific  sl()[>e 
(ill  which  are  included  ]Mexico  and  Central  America),  taken  as  a  whole. 
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are  compared  with  those  of  the  Atlautic  slope,  there  is  a  manifest  dis¬ 
similarity.  Commencing  with  Nicaragna  and  moving  northward  on  the 
Pacific  side,  we  see  a  gradual  shading  of  one  type  or  series  of  types  into 
another  until  we  reach  the  Alaskan  region.  What  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  survey  is,  that  at  points  widely  apart  a  char¬ 
acteristic  which  has  faded  out  in  the  intermediate  area  reappears  in  a 
modified  form.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  evidence  of  an  intrusive 
element  in  the  region  of  California,  as  the  types  here  differ  from  those 
north  and  south. 

Dr.  Brintou,  in  his  late  work  “The  American  Race,”  arranges  the 
various  stocks  of  North  America  into  three  groups,  which  he  names 
“The  North  Atlantic  Group,”  “The  North  Pacific  Group,”  and  “The 
Central  Group.”  The  primary  archeological  groups,  however,  so  far  as 
the  data  enable  us  to  judge,  keeping  in  mind  the  facts  above  stated, 
may  be  in  part  provisionally  defined  as  follows : 

1.  The  Isthmian  section,  including  Costa  Rica  and  the  isthmus  south¬ 
ward,  which  should  be  arranged  with  the  South  American  grouj)s,  as 
the  types  of  its  antiquities  ally  them  with  those  of  that  continent. 

2.  The  Mexican  and  Central  American  section,  including  most  of 
Mexico  and  the  Central  American  states  southward  to  Costa  Rica. 
This  section  is  less  homogeneous  as  regards  its  types  of  works  than 
the  “Mound-builders”  district,  and  in  fact  embraces  two  or  more  toler¬ 
ably  well  marked  subsections  or  rather  classes  of  types.  One  is  con¬ 
fined  chiefly  to  Nicaragua,  the  others  extend  over  the  remainder  of  the 
section,  which  reaches  northward  to  Chihuahua. 

3.  The  Pueblo  or  Intermontane  section,  embracing  New  Mexico,  Ari¬ 
zona,  portions  of  Nevada,  Utah  and  Colorado,  and  the  extreme  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Mexico;  in  other  words,  the  area  between  the  Rocky  and 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  from  the  latitude  of  Salt  Lake  southward 
to  Chihuahua.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  area  are  well 
marked,  and  the  section  is,  archeologically,  quite  homogeneous,  the 
types  being  few  and  not  widely  variant.  Its  closest  relation  is  evi¬ 
dently  with  the  Mexican  section. 

4.  The  California  section.  Our  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
Pacific  slo])e  north  of  the  Pueblo  section  is  not  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  archeological  districts  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  remains  in  the  region  of  California  i)resent  fea¬ 
tures  which  seem  to  separate  them  from  those  south  as  well  as  north, 
but  how  far  northward  these  peculiar  features  reach  we  have  no  means 
of  judging.  That  the  ancient  remains  of  Alaska  form  a  class  marking 
this  region  as  another  section,  may  be  taken  for  granted.  I  am  strongly 
inclined,  however,  to  believe  that  when  the  antiquities  of  the  region 
lying  between  the  main  body  of  this  territory  and  California  have  been 
(■arefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  one  ortwo  more  well 
marked  archeological  districts.  The  works  of  art,  for  instance,  of  the 
region  occupied  by  the  Haida  Indians  and  the  congeneric  tribes,  pre 
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sent  marketl  distiuctions  to  those  of  otlier  surrounding  sections,  and 
seem  to  conform  more  nearly  to  the  characteristics  of  the  works  of  the 
Mexican  and  Central  American  district  than  to  those  of  any  other  section. 

5.  The  Mound  builders’  section,  embracing  that  part  of  the  United 
States  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  east  of  the 
Kocky  mountains.  The  northern  boundary  is,  as  yet,  wliolly  conject¬ 
ural,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  extends  farther  toward  the  north¬ 
west  than  toward  the  northeast.  This  section,  though  more  homogen¬ 
eous  in  its  archeological  features,  which  are  well  marked,  than  the 
Mexican  and  Central  American  district,  is  less  so  than  the  Pueblo 
section. 

If  we  examine  carefully  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  works  of  these  primary  sections,  we  shall  find  that  they  relate 
chiefly  to  the  culture  status  or  position  in  the  scale  of  civilization  of 
the  peoples  who  occupied  these  different  areas.  But  these  characteris¬ 
tics  pertain  chiefly  to  the  progress  made  along  certain  lines  of  culture. 
There  are,  however,  other  peculiar  features  which  appear  to  be  the 
outgrowth  of  local  or  ethnic  influences. 

When  we  come  to  study  carefully  the  works  of  any  one  of  these  pri¬ 
mary  or  comprehensive  sections  it  is  found  that  there  are  peculiarities 
limited  to  more  restricted  areas  which  justify  us  in  making  a  further 
division  into  districts. 

The  present  work  relates  only  to  the  fifth  or  last  of  the  above  divi¬ 
sions,  which  is  designated  the  “Mound-builders’  .section.”  This  section 
is  fairly  well  defined,  except  as  to  its  northern  extension,  being  limited 
on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  (though,  as  usually  given,  it  only 
reaches  the  coast  in  its  southern  portion),  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  on  the  west  by  the  Kocky  mountains.  The  .southwestern 
line  has  not  been  carefully  defined,  as  but  few  explorations  of  the 
antiquities  of  Texas  have  as  yet  been  made.  Nevertheless  enough  is 
known  to  show  that  the  statement,  frerjuently  made,  that  there  is  a  con- 
tin  nous  .series  of  ancient  works  from  the  Gulf  states,  through  Texas  to 
Mexico,  is  erroneous  and  without  any  foundation.  The  western  bound¬ 
ary  line,  when  more  carefully  traced,  will  probably  be  found  to  bend 
rapidly  eastward  of  the  range  as  we  proceed  southward  from  the  Platte 
valley  and  westward  somewhat  into  the  range  north  of  that  valley. 
The  northern  limit,  on  the  west,  has  not  been  ascertained;  it  is  known, 
however,  that  the  section  reaches  to  the  Saskatchewan  river. 

In  attempting  to  obtain  a  true  conceiffion  of  the  di.stributiou  of  the 
types  of  the  ancient  works  in  this  section,  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
first  step  necessary  in  this  branch  of  the  subject  was  the  jn-eparation  of 
a  catalogue  of  the  various  localities  where  ancient  works  have  been 
discovered,  noting  as  far  as  possible  the  charactei-  of  these  various 
works.  Prom  this  a  general  map  was  constructed  showing  the  di.stri¬ 
butiou  over  the  whole  area,  also  maps  of  certain  states  in  which  the 
works  are  most  numerous.  As  this  catalogue  and  the  maps  have  been 
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published  as  a  bulletin  b^'  the  Bureau,  it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce 
here  such  of  the  maps  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  text.  PI,  xx 
is  the  general  map,  showing  by  means  of  dots  the  distribution  over  the 
whole  area.  As  each  dot  indicates  the  site  of  one  or  more,  generally 
st'veral,  ancient  works,  the  relative  number  of  dots  in  the  different 
areas  will  show  approximately  the  relative  frequency  of  these  works 
in  the  different  sections.  On  this,  therefore,  we  may  study  the  general 
distribution  of  the  antiquities  without  reference  to  types. 

This  study  reveals  some  important  facts,  but  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
sents  some  features  which  are  calculated  to  mislead.  In  the  first  place 
it  shows  that  the  ancient  works,  instead  of  being  distributed  uniformly 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  are  found  chiefly  along  the  larger  water 
courses  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes.  The  i)rincipal  apparent  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule  are  seen  in  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  eastern  Tennessee, 
but  these,  when  examined  on  maps  of  a  larger  scale,  are  found  to  con¬ 
form  mostly  to  the  rule  and  can  scarcely  be  considered  exceptions.  The 
larger  groups  or  masses,  as  the  map  .shows,  are  in  southern  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  along  the  Mississippi  river  from  the  southeast  corner  of  Minne¬ 
sota  to  the  mouth  of  Red  river;  along  the  Wabash  and  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  that  river  across  western  Kentucky  into  middle  Tennes¬ 
see;  along  the  eastern  side  and  across  the  southern  portion  of  Michi¬ 
gan;  in  southern  and  eastern  Ohio;  central  and  southwestern  New 
York;  in  eastern  Tennessee  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida, 
though  the  antiquities  in  the  last  named  section  consist  chiefly  of  shell- 
heaps. 

While  this  presentation  gives  a  substantially  correct  idea  of  the  gen 
eral  distribution  of  the  works,  it  must  not  be  accepted  as  wholly  correct, 
as  it  indicates  to  some  extent  the  more  thoroughly  explored  areas  rather 
than  the  true  proportion  of  the  ancient  works  in  the  different  sections. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  when  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  have 
been  thoroughly  explored  many  localities  will  be  added  to  those  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  map,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  number  will  be  found  to 
equal  those  in  the  area  drained  by  the  Ohio  and  its  affluents  or  in  the 
immediate  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 

One  somewhat  singular  feature  is  found  in  the  lines  of  former  occu¬ 
pancy  indicated  by  the  archeological  remains.  The  chief  one  is  that 
reaching  fi’om  New  York  through  Ohio  along  the  Ohio  river  and  onward 
in  the  same  direction  to  the  northeastern  corner  of  Texas;  another 
follows  the  IVIississippi  river;  another  extends  from  the  region  of  the 
Wabash  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Savannah  river,  and  another  across 
southern  IVIichigan  and  southern  Wisconsin.  The  inference,  however, 
which  might  be  drawn  from  this  fact — that  these  lines  indicate  routes  of 
migration— is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  shown  by  the  explora¬ 
tions  of  the  Bureau,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  different  types  of  mounds 
and  other  wmrks,  that  the  generally  received  opinion  that  the  lines  of 
migration  of  the  authors  of  these  works  were  always  along  the  princi- 
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pal  water  courses  can  not  be  accepted  as  entirely  (“orrect.  Although 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  are  lined  with  ju’ehistoric  inonuinents  from 
Lake  I’epin  to  the  moutli  of  Ited  river,  showing  that  this  was  a  favorite 
section  for  the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  study  of  these  remains  does  not 
give  support  to  the  theory  that  this  great  water  highway  was  a  line  of 
migration  during  the  mound-building  period,  except  for  short  distances. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  a  highway  for  traffic  and  war  parties,  but  the  move¬ 
ments  of  tribes  were  across  it  rather  than  up  and  down  it.  This  is  not 
asserted  as  a  mere  theory  or  a  simple  deduction,  but  as  a  fact  proved 
by  the  mounds  themselves,  whatever  may  be  the  theory  in  regard  to 
their  origin  or  uses.  The  longest  stretch  where  those  apparently  the 
works  of  one  i)eoi)le  are  found  on  one  bank  is  from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  the 
mouth  of  lies  Moines  river.  As  we  move  iq)  and  down  we  find  repeated 
changes  from  one  type  to  another. 

This  fact  must  have  a  strong  bearing  on  the  study  of  this  map  with 
reference  to  the  direction  from  Avhich  the  mound-builders  entered  this 
general  area  and  their  chief  movements  after  reaching  it.  The  attempt, 
however,  to  follow  up  this  thought  would  lead  us  into  the  domain  of 
speculation,  where  we  do  not  desire  to  enter  at  present. 

In  order  to  show  this  distribution  more  in  detail,  archeological  maps 
of  several  of  the  states  in  which  large  numbers  of  the  works  are  found 
have  been  iJrei)ared.  On  these  symbols  are  introduced  indicating  the 
different  classes  of  anti(iuities.  These  have  been  given  in  the  Bulletin 
above  referred  to  and  need  not  be  introduced  here. 

Examining  these,  we  see  that  in  New  York  the  works  are  found  chiefly 
about  the  lakes  which  have  their  outlet  through  the  Oswego  river ;  around 
backett’s  Harbor;  along  the  Genesee;  near  the  Niagara  river  and  around 
Lake  Chautauciua ;  in  other  words,  in  the  drainage  area  of  Lake  Ontario, 
except  a  small  section  at  tlie  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  state. 

In  Ohio  the  works  are  chiefly  in  the  interior  and  southwestern  part 
of  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  a  number  in  the  northeast  near  Lake 
Erie,  along  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  a  few  groups  scattered  along  the 
Ohio.  These  may  be  considered  as  belonging  chiefly  to  three  more 
limited  areas  and  river  systems,  viz:  Eirst,  the  upper  basin  of  the 
JMuskingum  a  little  east  of  the  center  of  the  state;  second,  the  valley 
of  the  lower  Scioto;  and  third,  the  valleys  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Miami  rivers. 

Examining  the  maps  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  which  are  giveti  together, 
we  see  that  the  works  are  confined  principally  to  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  former  and  the  western  border  of  the  latter.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
Indiana  the  rule  of  followiug  the  streams  seems  to  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  abandoned;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  cluster  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  corner  and  the  belt  commencing  a  little  north  of 
the  middle  of  the  state  and  extending  down  the  eastern  border  to  the 
Ohio  river.  This  belt,  which  pertains  to  the  group  in  southwestern 
Ohio,  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Wabash  series  by  lines  of  works 
along  the  east  atid  west  forks  of  White  river.  The  group  along  the 
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Wabash  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  middle  and  lower  portion  of  the 
\  alley.  A  short  distainie  west  of  this,  in  Illinois,  is  a  small  j^roni) 
which  ai)pears  to  form  almost  the  only  archeological  mark  in  the 
eastern  half  of  this  state.  Turning  to  the  western  side  we  find  a  con¬ 
tinuous  belt  along  the  IMississipj)!  from  the  northern  boundary  to  the 
most  southern  point.  There  is  an  api)arent  break  immediately  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  but  this  stretch  is  known  to  be  as  well 
occupied  by  ancient  works  as  the  valley  north  of  it.  The  special  locali¬ 
ties  of  these  works  had  been  but  iu  part  obtained  at  the  time  the  map 
was  made,  but  they  have  been  added  on  the  general  map  in  this  volume. 
The  Illinois  river  formed  another  highway  along  which  the  mound- 
builders  located  their  villages.  The  groups  iu  Knox  and  Sangamon 
counties,  like  that  in  Wayne,  are  somewhat  isolated  and  probably  mark 
the  dwelling  places  of  weak  tribes  or  separated  clans.  The  small  group 
in  Winnebago  county  at  the  northern  boundary  belongs  to  the  effigy 
series  of  Wisconsin,  which  lies  along  the  Eock  river. 

Turning  to  AVisconsin,  we  find  that  nearly  all  the  works,  a  large 
portion  of  which  are  effigy  mounds,  are  situated  along  the  principal 
rivers  or  clustered  about  the  small  lakes  which  dot  the  southern  half  of 
the  state.  This  rule  has,  in  fact,  very  few  exceptions  in  this  state.  The 
principal  areas  are :  A  belt  along  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  Black 
river  southward  to  the  southern  boundary;  another,  along  the  AViscon¬ 
sin  river  from  the  forty- fourth  parallel  to  its  mouth;  a  third,  about  the 
lakes  which  flow  into  Fox  river. 

This  mapping  of  the  mound  areas  is  important  as  indicating  the 
portions  of  our  country  occupied  by  the  mound-builders,  and  also  as 
possibly  furnishing  some  indications,  when  connected  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  types,  of  the  directions  whence  came  the  people  who  built  these 
works  and  of  their  migrations  within  the  mound  area. 

Another  question  connected  with  the  geograiihical  distribution  of 
these  remains  is  that  which  relates  to  the  possibility  of  outlining  areas 
according  to  the  characteristics  of  the  works;  or,  iu  other  words,  of 
determining  whether  it  is  iiossible  to  designate  the  geographical  range 
of  works  which  appear  to  have  been  built  by  one  tribe  or  people.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  involves  the  discussion 
of  the  question.  Are  all  these  remains  the  works  of  one  people,  or  are 
they  due  to  different  tribes  or  peoples!  As  this  question  Avill  be  dis- 
cus.sed  elsewhere,  only  the  following  is  added  here: 

Wilson,  in  his  “Prehistoric  Man,”  affirms  that — 

Assuming  a  comiminity  of  arts  and  certain  intimate  relations  in  race  and  social 
conditions  among  the  ancient  people  who  worked  the  mines  on  Lake  Superior  and 
constructed  the  various  earthworks  that  reach  southward  into  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Kentucky,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  united  as  one  nation.  While 
coincidences  of  a  remarkable  kind  in  the  construction,  and  still  more  in  the  dimen¬ 
sions,  of  their  great  earthworks  i)oint  to  a  common  knowledge  of  geometrical  con¬ 
figuration  and  a  standard  of  measurement,'  no  two  earthworks  so  entirely  correspond 

'  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  they  had  any  other  standard  than  the  pace  and  the  parts  of  the 
body. 
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as  to  show  absolute  identity  of  purpose.  The  marked  diversity  between  the  trun¬ 
cated  pyramidal  mounds  of  the  states  on  the  Gulf,  the  geometrical  inclosures  of  Ohio, 
and  the  symbolic  earthworks  of  Wisconsin  indicate  varied  usages  of  distinct  com¬ 
munities.  »  »  •  The  Scioto  and  Ohio  valleys,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  the  seats 
of  separate  states.' 

Mat-Lean,  who  has  studied  the  Ohio  works  and  has  hatl  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  living  in  the  midst  of  them,  declares  it  as  his  opinion  that 
“there  could  not  have  been  a  central  government,  but  there  must  have 
been  separate,  although  cognate,  nations.  *  *  *  if  the  mounds  of 

Wisconsin  belong  to  the  same  era  as  those  of  Ohio  we  have  another 
distinct  nation.” ^ 

The  idea  of  one  great  nation  is  very  fiiscinating,  but  the  facts  and 
reason  are  against  it.  If  allowed  to  have  their  due  weight  on  our 
minds  they  must  lead  us  to  the  more  prosaic  conclusion  that  the  mound- 
builders  were  divided  into  different  tribes  and  peoples,  which,  though 
occupying  much  the  same  position  in  the  culture  scale,  and  hence  resem¬ 
bling  each  other  in  many  of  their  habits,  customs,  and  modes  of  life, 
were  as  widely  separated  in  regard  to  their  ethnic  relations  and 
languages  as  the  Indian  tribes  when  first  encountered  by  the  white 
races.  The  extent  alone  of  the  area  over  which  the  ancient  works  are 
distributed  ought  to  lead  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that 
there  could  have  been  a  nation  of  pre-Columbian  times  without  beasts 
of  burden  or  domestic  animals,  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  arts 
to  build  houses  of  brick  or  stone,  and  evidently  not  above  the  Pueblo 
Indians  in  their  culture  status,  yet  with  a  central,  controlling  power, 
governing  villages  and  communities  so  widely  separated  as  Wisconsin 
and  Florida,  New  York  and  Louisiana.  Even  if  due  allowance  be  made 
for  all  the  changes  and  migrations  which  occurred  during  the  mound- 
building  period,  and  for  the  differences  in  the  ages  of  the  works,  it  will 
not  do  away  with  this  difficulty. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mound-builders 
belonged  to  several  different  tribes  or  nations.  Analogy  also  leads  to 
the  same  conclu.sion.  Hisk)ry,  linguistics,  and  archeology  make  it 
evident  that  the  area  of  the  section  above  mentioned  as  the  “Mexican 
and  Central  American”  was  occupied  not  only  by  various  tribes,  but 
by  several  distinct  ethnic  stocks  or  families.  The  ruins  of  Nicaragua 
and  Oaxaca  present  marked  differences  to  those  of  Yucatan  and  Ana- 
huac,  while  the  latter  offer  dissimilarities  sufficient  without  other 
evidence  to  justify  us  in  attributing  them  to  different  peoples.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  broad  distinguishing  features  there  are  minor  variances 
which  we  must  attribute  to  tribal  peculiarities  or  local  influences.  If 
there  be  just  grounds  for  assigning  the  works  of  the  section,  where 
culture  had  reached  its  highest  grade  on  the  continent,  to  different 
tribes  and  peoples,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  antiquities  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  broad  extent  of  the  mound  area  are  attributable  to  a 
single  nation? 


'  Kditiou  1«76,  vol.  1,  p.  320. 


•  Monnd  nuiUlers,  i>.  140. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  MOUND  AREA. 

Aliy  attempt  to  mark  out  ami  cletiue  arclieologica]  districts  must  be 
based  upon  two  assumptious:  First,  that  the  mound  builders  pertained 
to  various  tribes  dilfering  iu  customs,  habits,  arts,  and  beliefs  to  a  suf¬ 
ficient  extent  to  be  manifest  in  their  enduring  works,  and,  second,  that 
these  tribes  had  fixed  seats  and  were  comparatively  sedentary,  occupy¬ 
ing  their  resiiective  areas  for  periods  of  considerable  length.  In  other 
words,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  and  mark  out  such 
districts  if  the  aboriginal  population  which  left  behind  these  monu¬ 
ments  was  constantly  shifting.  The  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
monuments  afford  in  themselves  ample  proof  that  the  builders  were 
'Sedentary  and  long  occupied  their  respective  seats.  It  is  because  of 
this  fact  that  so  many  writers  have  rejected  the  idea  that  the  Indians 
could  have  been  the  authors,  judging  the  character  of  the  latter  errone¬ 
ously  by  their  life  after  they  had  been  disturbed  by  the  European  set¬ 
tlements. 

That  the  people  who  built  the  mounds  belonged  to  different  tribes  is 
being  generally  admitted  by  archeologists  of  the  present  day,  and  that 
these  tribes  were  sedentary  is  conceded  by  all.  Nevertheless,  the  con¬ 
clusions  upon  these  points,  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  must  be  reached 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  monuments.  If  they  afford  data  by  whicli 
archeological  districts  can  be  satisfactorily  outlined  the  just  inference 
is  that  the  people  who  left  behind  them  these  monuments  were  substan¬ 
tially  sedentary  and  belonged  to  different  stocks. 

Although  this  be  true  in  a  general  way  it  does  not  follow  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  conclusion  that  these  districts  correspond  in  all  cases  with  the  areas 
occupied  by  different  tribes,  families  of  cognate  tribes  of  the  different 
linguistic  stocks.  The  study  of  art  in  its  relation  to  ethnology  has 
shown  too  clearly  for  anyone  to  doubt  the  conclusion  that  lines  of  art 
are  not  governed  wholly  by  ethnic  or  racial  identity.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  agencies  equally  potent  with  racial  peculiarities  and  ethnic  charac¬ 
teristics,  in  directing  and  influencing  these  lines;  such,  for  example,  as 
necessity,  environment,  materials,  vicinage,  etc.  The  mind  and  require¬ 
ments  of  man  being  substantially  the  same  everywhere  and  in  all  ages, 
the  primitive  works  of  art  which  i-elate  to  siqiplying  these  requirements 
will  be  substantially  the  same  where  the  conditions  are  alike.  Hence 
we  see  the  stone  arrow-iioint,  the  stone  celt,  and  tlie  clay  vessel  common 
to  most  uncivilized  peoples  throughout  the  world.  Nevertheless,  racial, 
tribal,  and  even  more  restricted  ])eculiarities  Avill  manifest  themselves 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  structures,  burials,  and  Avorks  of  art  of  all 
peoples  in  a  savage,  barbarous,  or  even  semiciAulized  state.  There  are 
minor  differences,  dependent  ui)on  h’aditional  usages  or  tribal  customs, 
Avhich  in  most  cases  manifest  fhemselAes  in  some  A\ay  u])on  the  AAorks 
of  the  most  savage  and  barbarous  peoples.  These  may  be  discoAcred 
by  close  and  careful  study. 

Ilf  ETH - ;I4 
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THE  NORTHERN  SECTION. 

Tlie  ancient  nionunientsoftlie  Nortliei  n  states  ami  the  minor  vestiges 
of  art  found  in  them,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  difi'er  .so  materially 
from  those  of  most  of  the  Southern  states  that  it  will  be  best  to  con¬ 
sider  them  geographically  in  two  sections,  the  one  to  be  called  the 
Northern  Section  and  the  other  the  Southern  Section,  each  to  be  subdi- 
vid('d  into  archeological  districts,  determined  by  the  characteri, sties  of 
the  works  and  the  indications  of  differences  in  customs.  Of  course  the 
boundaries  of  these  di.stricts  can  not  be  definitely  given  trntil  the  ancient 
works  have  been  thoroughly  explored  and  all  the  data  obtainable  care¬ 
fully  studied,  hence  all  we  can  do  at  i)resent  is  to  indicate  these  areas 
in  general  terms  and  give  provisionally  their  geographical  boundaries. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  two  sections  as  fixed  provi.sionally 
runs  from  the  vicinity  of  Kansas  City  to  the  coutluence  of  the  INIi.ssouri 
and  the  Missis.sippi ;  thence  southeast  .so  as  to  leave  the  greater  part  of 
Illinois,  most  of  Kentucky,  all  of  Tennessee,  except  the  western  third,  all 
of  North  Carolina  and,  of  course,  all  the  States  north  of  these  in  the 
Northern  Section ;  all  south  of  the  line  to  the  Gulf  of  ^lexico  forming  the 
Southern  Section.  A  number  of  the  works,  however,  of  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  Southern  Illinois  a])pear  to  be  more  closely  allied  to  those 
.south  than  to  those  north.  There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  mingling  of 
the  two  classes  of  types  along  this  dividing  line.  The  reader  must 
under.staml  that,  although  considered  in  the  aggregate,  the  distinctions 
Ix'tween  the  works  of  the  two  sections  are  cpiite  manifest,  they  are  not 
so  marked  as  the  <lifferenc(‘s  between  the  divisions  of  the  Mexican  and 
(Central  American  Section,  heretofore  referred  to. 

The  sxibdivision  into  di.stricts  is  of  more  importance,  as  this  is  based 
ui)on  differences  between  the  antiquities  of  different  areas,  i)resumed 
to  have  resulted  from  varied  customs  and  to  have  some  relation  to 
tribal  or  ethnic  i)eculiarities.  These  districts  will  be  noticed  and  pro¬ 
visionally  outlined  as  we  proceed  in  our  review  of  the  various  types  of 
works,  reference  being  made  first  to  those  of  the  Northei-n  Section. 

THE  DAKOTAN  DISTRICT. 

This  includes  North  Ilakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  'Wisconsin, 
the  adjoining  portions  of  Manitoba,  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of 
Iowa,  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  northern  boundai’y  of  Illinois. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  district  are  the  singular  earth¬ 
works  made  to  resemble  various  animals,  to  which  the  name  “  effigy 
mounds”  or  simidy  “effigies”  is  usually  applied’;  the  long  narrow 

'Xaidallac  in  “L'Anifriqiie  J’rehistorique,"  j).  127,  sa.va:  “  Tlicse  arc  found  in  Iowa,  Ohio,  IlliiioiH, 
Miammri,  Iiiiliana,  and  in  general,  in  all  the  states  conipri.sed  in  the  Far  West ;  but  the  pririeipal  center 
of  these  singular  structures  appears  to  have  been  in  Wisconsin,  where  they  may  he  counted  hy  thou¬ 
sands.”  This  statement  is  erroneous  so  far  ns  it  refers  to  any  other  section  than  what  is  included  in 
this  district  and  Ohio.  Xosuch  works  liave  been  found  in  Xehraska.  Missouri.  Indiana.  orMiehigan. 
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earthen  embankments  known  as  “  elongate  ”  or  “  wall-like  moumls  the 
connected  series  of  low  conical  mounds;  lines  or  rows  of  conical  mounds 
and  the  various  modes  of  burial. 

The  earthen  effigies  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  eastern 
portion  ot  the  district  and  constitute  the  most  noted  and  chief  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  of  the  ancient  works  of  that  area.  Minnesota,  except 
the  extreme  southeastern  corner,  is  devoid  of  works  of  this  type;  but 
in  the  Dakotas,  especially  South  Dakota,  they  are  replaced  by  the 
“bowlder  mosaics”  or  surface  figures  formed  of  bowlders.  Notwith- 
.standiiig  the  tact  that  the  effigies  arc  considered  the  distinguishing 
archeologic  feature  of  this  area,  yet  the  ])eculiar  oblong  or  wall-like 
mounds  to  be  noticed  more  particularly  farther  on,  the  connected  series 
of  low  conical  tumuli,  and  the  ari  angement  in  rows,  are  features  cou- 
tined  almost  exclusively  to  this  district.  The  peculiarity  of  the  effigy 
mounds,  as  all  readers  of  archeological  literature  are  aware,  is  that 
they  are  made  intentionally  to  resemble  the  forms  of  various  animals 
known  to  the  builders  and  apparently,  in  a  few  cases,  to  resemble  inani¬ 
mate  objects.  The  supposed  “  man  mounds  ”  are  most  likely  poor 
representations  of  swallow-tailed  birds.  The  animals  indicated  by 
these  peculiar  works,  so  far  as  they  can  be  identified  with  reasonable  cer¬ 
tainty,  pertain  to  the  modern  fauna  of  the  district.  The  supposed  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule — the  so-called  “  elephant  mound” — as  proven  by  the 
evidence  presented  in  the  report  of  field  work,  was  probably  intended  to 
represent  a  bear. 

The  portion  of  the  district  over  which  mounds  of  this  type  extend 
may  be  designated  by  the  following  boundary  line:  Starting  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  a  little  south  of  the  line  between  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  it  runs  westward  to  the  vicinity  of  Eock  river,  where  it  makes  a 
sudden  curve  southward  to  include  an  extension  down  the  valley  of  that 
river  a  short  distance  into  Illinois.  Bending  northwest,  it  strikes  the 
Mississippi  very  near  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  Wisconsin.  Pass¬ 
ing  a  short  distance  westward  into  Iowa,  it  bends  northward,  including 
about  two  counties  in  this  state  and  the  extreme  southeastern  county 
of  Minnesota.  Thence,  recrossing  the  Mississippi  a  little  north  of  La¬ 
crosse,  it  continues  in  a  nearly  direct  line  to  the  head  of  Green  bay; 
thence  south  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  starting  point. 
It  is  possible  the  boundary  will  be  extended  farther  northward  when 
that  portion  of  the  state  has  becui  more  thoroughly  explored.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  indications  are  that  comparatively  few  effigies  will  be  found 
outside  of  the  line  given;  in  fact,  when  we  pass  north  of  Fox  river  on 
t-A  eastern  slo])e,  and  the  latitnde  of  Adams  county  in  the  Wisconsin 
valley,  works  of  this  class  are  rare. 

An  examination  of  their  distribution  leads  to  the  inference  that  here 
the  leading  water  courses  have,  to  a  large  extent,  determined  the  lines 
and  areas  of  settlement.  Much  the  larger  ])ortion  of  them  are  found 
along  the  main  streams  or  leading  branches  of  the  Wisconsin,  Fox, 
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and  Kock  rivers,  and  along  the  east  side  of  tlie  Mississiitpi  from  Grant 
to  Lacrosse  counties. 

Tliere  apjiears  to  have  been  no  rule  in  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  ground  by  which  the  builders  were  governed  in  selecting  the  locali¬ 
ties  for  their  imitative  works,  as  they  are  found  on  the  level  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  in  the  vicinity  of  Milwaukee,  on  the  gentle  slopes  that 
border  the  lakes  about  Madison,  while  at  and  around  I’rairie  duChien 
they  are  found  from  the  bottoms  subject  to  occasional  overflow,  up  to  the 
crests  of  the  sharpest  ridges  which  divide  the  drainage  areas  of  the 
streams  of  that  region.  Nor  is  a  level  spot  oftener  selected  than  one  that 
slopes  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  They  occasionally  occur  on  quite  steep 
hillsides  and  ou  sharp  crested  spurs  where  the  summit  is  so  narrow  as 
to  necessitate  lapping  over  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  preference 
of  the  builders,  however,  seems  to  have  been  for  the  highlands,  espe¬ 
cially  those  bordering  upon  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Even  the  summits 
of  the  high  bluffs  which  flank  the  Mississippi  were  selected  as  the  sites 
of  the  most  complicated  groups  of  effigies.  As  a  general  rule  they 
are  in  groups  or  connected  with  groups,  few  being  found  wholl}'  iso¬ 
lated;  and  even  the  groups  of  a  given  section,  as  Lev.  S.  D.  Peet  con¬ 
cludes,  appear  to  have  been  arranged  or  located  with  reference  to  a 
village  or  tribal  system  of  some  kind. 

The  various  forms  w  hich  these  works  were  made  to  assume  have  been 
dis])layed  so  graphically  and,  for  the  greater  ])art,  so  correctly  by'  Dr. 
Lapham  in  his  justly  celebrated  work,  “The  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,” 
that  but  little  is  left  for  the  archeologist  of  the  present  day  to  do  in 
this  direction,  except  to  multiply  exami)les  of  the  forms  there  given. 
No  one  who  has  examined  these  works  will  hesitate  to  acknowdedge 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  builders  to  imitate  the  forms  of  partic¬ 
ular  animals.  Although  it  is  true  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there 
may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  particular  species  intended,  yet  in  very- 
many  instances  careful  inspection  will  leave  but  little  uncertainty  in 
the  mind  of  the  observer  in  this  respect.  Even  the  untrained  and 
careless  eye  w  ill  distinguish  the  characteristics  which  mark  one  as  a 
bird,  another  as  a  quadruped,  and  another  as  a  reptile.  Hut  the  care¬ 
ful  student  w-ill  soon  learn  to  detect  the  features  whi(‘h  mark  the  more 
characteristic  species.  Kev.  S.  1).  Peet,  who  has  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  these  i)eculiar  works,  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
he  can  determine  in  most  cases  the  species  represented  where  the 
mounds  are  uninjured.  Ev(*n  the  shape  and  proportions  of  the  body- 
are  often  so  well  imitated  as  to  justify  a  decision. 

( )ne  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  reference  to  these  w-orks,  which 
has  not  heretofore  been  i)articularly  noticed,  is  the  trnly  imitative  curv¬ 
ing  and  rounding  of  the  body  of  the  animal.  Standing  at  the  extrem 
ity-  and  looking  ovei-  one  which  has  suflered  but  little  w  earing,  it  is 
difficult  to  exclude  the  idea  that  the  builders  had  the  animal  lying 
before  them  when  they-  built  the  juound. 
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Ot'  fdui'.se  they  vary  greatly  in  size  and  the  relative  proportions  tliey 
bear  to  the  animals  re])resented,  but  this  variation  is  greater  'when  the 
similar  ethgies  of  dilferent  sections  are  comi)ared  than  when  those  of 
one  locality  are  compared  with  each  other.  Take  for  illustration  the 
following  measurements  of  the  spread  of  the  birds’  wings,  that  is,  from  tip 
to  tip.  Six  in  Crawford  County,  Wisconsin,  are  as  follows  (two  of  the 
measurements  being  duplicated) :  280,  228,  230,  and  253  feet,  while  in 
other  sections  they  are  found  varying  thus:  133,  150,  180,  32,  360,  412, 
and  325  feet.  The  sizes  of  the  effigies  of  (piadrupeds  are  indicated  by 
the  following  lengths  of  the  body  in  feet:  110,  60,  115,  83,  50,  80,  08, 
70,  etc.  The  elevation  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  4  or  5  feet,  thoiigh 
very  few  exceed  4  feet. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  and  one  that  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  study  of  these  anomalous  works,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  heads  point  southward,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers 
running  in  this  direction.  In  several  instances  entire  series  of  these 
effigies,  which  have  been  termed  not  inaptly  ‘‘  droves,”  are  observed 
])ointing  southward  or  down  stream.  This  general  direction  of  these 
structures  is  mentioned  more  than  once  by  Lapham  and  is  to  some 
extent  observable  in  his  plates. 

Rev.  S.  D.  Peet  remarks  ' : 

It  is  singular  that  the  emblematic  mounds  should  be  so  strictly  coutined  to  the  geo- 
graidiical  limits  of  this  single  state.  The  imaginary  line  known  as  the  southern 
limit  of  Wisconsin  certainly  forms  no  geographical  or  physical  barrier  which  should 
make  a  separating  boundary  between  the  ancient  races.  The  barriers  of  nature, 
whi<'h  are  j)resented  by  Lake  Michigan  on  one  side  and  by  the  Mississippi  river  on 
the  other,  might  have  separated  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  and  to  a  degree  isolated 
those  dwelling  in  Wisconsin  from  those  to  either  side,  but  to  the  southward 
scarcely  a  shadow  of  difference  can  be  discovered.  The  same  soil  and  scenery  extend 
in  this  direction  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  the  geographical  characteris¬ 
tics  are  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  several  states  surrounding. 

This  fact,  therefore,  we  may  presume  is  owing  to  some  cause  which 
has  disappeared,  and  what  more  likely,  we  may  ask,  than  that  in  this 
.southern  direction  were  other  tribes  which  prevented  further  extension 
into  the  prairie  region  of  Illinois  f  The  occurrence  of  a  few  of  the  unmis¬ 
takable  elongate,  wall  like  mounds  as  far  south  as  the  region  of  Spoon 
river  in  the  latitude  of  Peoria,  indicates  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
effigy  builders  to  push  out  in  this  direction,  either  when  entering  their 
more  northern  home  or  after  they  had  established  themselves  there. 

The  comparatively  few  exca  vations  which  have  been  made  in  these 
works  indicate  that  they  were  not  intended  for  burial  puri)o.ses,  nor  has 
anything  yet  been  observed  which  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  thrown  up  for  dwelling  .site.s.  Several  theories  have  been  advanced 
as  to  the  use  and  object  for  which  they  were  built,  but  these  will  be 
nderred  to  elsewhere. 

If  the  following,  by  an  uidcnown  wi  iter  wlnbse  article  a])peared  in  the 
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New  York  Sim  of  Auf>iist  2,  1885,  is  to  be  relii'd  upon,  tin*  western  iior- 
tion  of  the  district  is  not  devoid  of  effl<>y  mounds: 

Amoiif;  the  Bad  lands  of  Dakota  there  are  several  effifjy  luouuds  reseinidiiig 
animals  and  fishes.  Along  the  Little  Missouri  river,  eoinmencing  at  its  head  water, 
art^  :t()  or  40  nioiAnls,  most  heantifnlly  arranged  on  terraces  one  above  the  other. 
These  are  made  to  resemble  birds,  fishes,  and  beasts.  Some  of  the  fishes  have  fins 
])lainly  marked,  while  in  many  cases  the  birds  have  their  wings  spread  as  if  about 
to  fly.  On  one  terrace  there  are  about  50  small  round  mounds  scattered  jtromis- 
cnonsly  in  every  direction.  On  another  just  above  it  is  the  effigy,  probably,  of  a 
frog  that  measures  nearly  100  feet  in  length.  The  ne.vt  terrace  has  16  ordinary 
mounds,  square  and  oblong,  while  the  next  one  has  a  pair  of  beavers  side  by  si<le 
that  measure  54  feet  from  tip  to  tail.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  buttes  is  a  red¬ 
dened  circle,  of  earth  which  has  been  cut  tlown  by  the  continual  washing  of  the 
rains,  thus  exposing  s(»me  partially  burned  brick  dust  or  clay.  The  mound  was 
opened  some  yc'ars  ago  by  a  party  of  buffalo  hunters  pa.ssing  through  the  Bad  lands, 
and  from  all  that  could  be  learned  from  an  inspection  of  the  mound  it  seemed  to 
have  been  either  an  aboriginal  crematory  or  else  a  i)lace  of  torture.  A  mass  of 
human  skeletom  was  found  inside  and  all  the  bones  were  partially  burned. 

The  account  given  by  A.  Hanandt  in  the  Sinithsonijm  Eeport  for 
1870'  of  some  ancient  works  on  the  Yellowstone  seems  to  lend  color  to 
the  above  iirticle.  He  mentions  not  only  groups  of  mounds,  some  of 
comparatively  large  size,  but  alludes  specially  to  “elongate  mounds,” 
which  indicate  that  the  authors  pertained  to  the  effigy-building  tribes, 

noWI.DKI!  MOSAK'.S. 

From  the  emblematic  mounds  we  pass  naturally  to  the  surface  bowl¬ 
der  figures, or,  as  they  are  aptly  named  by  Prof.  Todd,  “bowlder  mo¬ 
saics,”  of  Dakota.  According  to  Mr.  T.  II.  Lewis,  antiquities  of  this 
type  are  found  “  from  western  Iowa  and  Nebraska  to  IManitoba  and 
from  western  Minnesota  through  Dakota  to  xMoutana;”  thej^  appear, 
however,  to  be  more  frequent  in  South  Dakota  than  in  any  other 
region. 

These  curious  remains  consist  of  animal,  human,  and  other  figures 
outliiK'd  with  granite  bowlders  (occasionally  with  buffalo  bones)  ni)ou 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  usually  upon  elevated  po.sitions,  and  some¬ 
times  ni)on  the  summits  of  the  highest  buttes.  The  human  form,  the 
turtle,  and  the  serpent  ai’e  the  usual  and,  in  fact,  almo.st  the  only  tig- 
ures  found.  They  are  generally  accompanied  by  numerous  stone  cir- 
<-les,  which  are  known  to  be  old  tepei'  or  wigwam  sites.  In  some 
iibstances  long  lines  of  bowlders  or  buffido  bones  and  small  stone  cairns 
are  also  associated  with  them  or  found  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
Like  the  bowlder  circles  they  are  more  or  less  imbedded  in  the  ground, 
bnt  this  fact  does  not  necessarily  indicate  any  great  antiquity,  it 
should  also  be  observed  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  appear  to  bear 
some  relation  to  the  tepee  cindes,  since  the  latter  o(*cupy  the  most 
Itrominent  sites  and  best  positions,  while  the  figures  are  ]»laced  in  the 
midst  of  them  in  an  area  api)arently  left  opeii  for  the  purjiose,  the  tepees 
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liaviiig  been  previously  located.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  Whether  their  siguiticauce  be  mythical,  religious,  or  totemic  is 
a  question  which  yet  remains  to  be  determined.  Although  of  much 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  massive  effigies  of  Wisconsin,  yet  theia^ 
can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  they  represent  in  this  more  western  area 
the  others  in  the  eastern  section,  and  that  they  are  the  latest  and  com¬ 
paratively  modern  indications  of  a  long  maintained  (uistom  abandoned 
only  when  the  influence  of  European  civilization  began  to  be  felt.  This 
seems  to  be  proved  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  by  their  association 
with  other  remains  which  are  explained  by  historical  evidence  and  by 
the  fact  that  a  few  are  formed  of  bones. 

KLONUATE  MOUNDS. 

The  elongate  or  wall-like  mounds  form  another  feature  peculiar  to 
this  district;  in  fact,  they  may  properly  be  called  the  peculiar  feature, 
as  the  effigies,  though  more  striking  and  attracting  most  attention, 
are  not  confined  exclusively  to  this  district,  a  few,  as  before  stated, 
being  found  elsewhere,  while  true  elongate  mounds,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  have  not  been  observed  in  any  other  district  except  those  in 
northern  Illinois  referred  to  and  one  or  two  in  northeastern  Missouri. 

Tumuli  of  this  class  appear  more  like  sections  of  earthen  walls  than 
true  mounds  in  the  limited  sense  and  are  quite  different  in  appearance 
from  the  oblong  or  elongate  oval  mounds.  They  vary  in  length  from 
oO  to  900  feet,  though  the  usual  length  is  from  75  to  200  feet,  the  width 
from  15  to  35  feet,  and  the  height  from  a  few  inches  to  4  feet.  They 
are  usually  straight,  terminating  abruptly  at  the  ends ;  yet  in  a  few 
instances  they  are  bent  abruptly  or  are  slightly  curved,  and  are  occa¬ 
sionally  tapered  to  a  point  at  one  end.  Examples  of  the  different  forms 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  plates  of  Dr.  Lapham’s  Antiquities 
of  AViscousin,”  especially  Pis.  11,  26,  42,  43,  47,  48,  and  49;  and  also 
to  that  part  of  the  preceding  “Field  Keport”  relating  to  Crawford 
county,  Wisconsin.  They  are  usually  connected  with  groups  contain¬ 
ing  other  forms.  Although  there  is  seldom  exact  uniformity  in  their 
relation  to  each  other  in  a  group,  as  to  direction,  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  not  always  jilaced  parallel  to  one  another,  or  at  right  angles,  yet 
there  is  a  general  trend  in  one  direction  in  each  group;  the  direction 
maj^  be  quite  different  in  one  group  from  what  it  is  in  another  but  a 
short  distance  away.  They  are  not  confined  to  level  ground,  as  some 
are  found  running  directly,  or  obliquely,  up  and  down  quite  steep  slopes, 
as,  for  example,  those  represented  in  Dr.  Lapham’s  plate  26,  where  the 
slope  is  nearly  40  degrees. 

The  area  over  which  works  of  this  type  extend  is  somewhat  broader 
than  that  to  which  the  effigies  are  limited  (omitting  from  consideration 
the  few  of  the  latter  in  distant  districts),  as  tliey  are  found  as  far  south 
in  Illinois  as  the  latitude  of  Peoria,  northward  along  the  Souris  river, 
and  westward,  if  we  rightly  interpret  Air.  Barrandt’s  statement,  as  tar 
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SIS  the  Vcilley  ot  the  \  ellowstoue.  Yet  there  sire  brosul  aresis  within 
these  hounds  wliere  neither  effigies  nor  elongsite  niounds  liave  sis  yet 
been  discovered, 

Tiie  use  of  these  elongate  eiubsinkinents  is  si  mystery  yet  remaining 
to  be  satisfactorily  solved.  Tliat  they  were  not  intended  as  burial 
lilaees  is  ]»roved  by  excavations,  the  finding  of’ human  remains  in  them 
being  ot  very  rare  occurrence,  and  tliese,  in  some,  it’  not  most  instances, 
being  evidently  intrusive  or  subseiiuent  burials.  Kev.  S.  I).  I’eet 
expresses  the  opinion  that  they  were  chiefly  used  as  game  drives.  He 
thinks  it  possible  that  a  wooden  or  brush  screen  of’  some  kind  extended 
sdong  the  top  SIS  si  mesins  of  forcing  the  sinimals  in  the  desired  direc¬ 
tion,  while  hunters  hidden  behind  the  earthen  ridges  could  shoot  into 
the  h(*rd  sis  it  psissed  siloiig  within  the  lines.  However,  the  necessitv 
in  such  arrangement  for  the  embankment  is  not  obvious. 

A  somewhat  unique  vsiriety  of  this  clsiss  of  mounds  occurs  silong  the 
Souris  river  in  southern  Manitoba  sind  the  adjoining  portion  of  North 
Dakota.  These,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  differ  from 
the  ordinary  elongate  tumuli  only  in  the  fact  that  they  have  a  mound¬ 
like  eidargement  sit  each  end.  The  only  example  given  by  Lapham  is 
found  on  his  PI.  13.  As  these  terminsil  expansions  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  intended  for  burial  jmriioses  they  may  be  considered  as  in¬ 
termediate  forms  between  the  preceding  type  and  that  which  follows. 

LINES  OF  CONNECTED  MOUNDS. 

Another  class  of  works  which  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  this  district 
consists  of  series  or  rows  of  low,  conical  mounds  connected  by  low, 
wall-like  embankments.  Examples  of  this  class  may  be  seen  in  Lap- 
ham’s  PI.  48,  and  in  some  of  the  figures  of  the  preceding  Field  Report, 
relating  to  Crawford  county,  Wisconsin,  The  walls  of  Fort  Aztalan  ' 
are  composed  chiefly  of  connected  series  of  this  type,  a  fact  worthy  of 
sjiecial  notice,  as  it  justifies  us  in  attributing  this  remarkable  group  of 
works  to  the  authoi's  of  the  elongate  and  effigy  mounds.  The  intimate 
relation  between  the  elongate  and  effigy  mounds  convinces  everyone 
that  the  two  classes  are  attributable  to  the  same  people.  The  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  simple,  elongate  form  to  the  connected  series  is  too  evi¬ 
dent  to  be  overlooked. 

Excavations  have  been  made  in  quite  a  number  of  these  connected 
tumuli  by  the  Rureau  agents,  but  generally  without  any  other  result 
than  finding  them  to  be  simple  heaps  of  dirt  with  occasional  indications 
ot  lire.  In  one  opened  by  Lapham  at  Aztalan  were  found  the  remains 
of  two  skelebms  wffiich  he  suiiposed  had  been  buried  in  a  sitting  pos¬ 
ture,  though  it  is  (piite  as  likely  they  were  bundled.  In  the  mounds  of 
this  fort  were  burnt  clay  and  charred  grass,  from  which  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  they  were  dwelling  sites.  In  fact  the  only  reasonable  sugges- 
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tion  which  can  be  offered  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these  low,  connected 
tumuli  is  that  they  were  wigwam  or  house  sites.  The  biirnt  clay  mixed 
with  charred  grass  at  Aztalan  iudieat(‘s  that,  in  some  instances,  they 
were  plastered,  probably  dome-shape<l,  or  at  least  earth-walled,  as  were 
many  of  the  residences  of  Indians  iu  former  times.  If  this  sup])osition, 
which  is  strongly  supported  by  the  data,  be  accepted,  ^^  e  must  conclude 
that  in  the  northwest  some  change  of  custom  had  taken  place,  as  here 
we  find  but  two  mounds  iu  a  series,  connected  by  (‘mbankments  fi-om  ')(> 
to  loO  yards  in  length. 

As  will  be  noticed  a  little  further  on,  there  are  a  few  conical  (usually 
burial)  mounds  which  have  narrow,  ridge-like  embankments  extending 
from  them  to  a  greater  or  less  distance. 

ROWS  OR  LINES  OK  CONICAL  MOUxds. 

We  come  now  to  another  feature  which  appears  to  be  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  works  of  this  district.  This  is  found  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  ordinary  conical  mounds  of  the  groups  in  rows,  usually  in  a 
single  series.  That  this  custom  prevailed  among  the  mound-builders  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  district  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  plates 
of  Dr.  Lapham’s  work  and  the  figures  of  groups  in  the  preceding  field 
report.  In  several  instances  this  seems  to  be  due  to  the  topography  of 
the  locality,  such  as  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  bluff';  but  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  other  cases  Avhere  the  level,  open,  and  expanded  area  occupied  ])er- 
mitted  any  arrangement  of  the  mounds  and  other  structures  agreeable 
to  the  fancy  of  the  builders.  Hence  we  conclude  that  lines  or  roAvs  of 
luounds  in  such  localities  furnish  evidence  of  some  peculiar  custom  of 
the  people  who  erected  them.  That  they  are  attributable  to  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  effigy  and  elongate  mounds  is  proved  by  several  facts.  One, 
which  seems  to  settle  the  question,  is  their  intimate  association  with 
these  types.  As  illustrations  of  this  statement  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Lapham’s  plate  -18  and  the  plat  of  the  Vilas  group,  Crawford  county, 
Wisconsin,  in  this  volume.  In  both  cases  Ave  see  lines  of  Avorks  formed 
of  the  three  types,  elongate,  connected  and  separate  mounds  accom¬ 
panied  by  effigies,  and  this  on  level,  open  areas,  Avhere  there  is  ample 
room  for  any  desired  arrangement.  The  intimate  relation  between 
these  forms  and  the  pi'opriety  of  attributing  them  to  one  people  must, 
therefore,  be  conceded. 

Another  conclusion  Avhich  seems  to  be  Justified  by  a  study  of  these 
works  and  Avhich  has  an  im])ortant  bearing  upon  their  comparative 
ages,  is  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  transition  during  the  mound- 
building  age  from  one  form  to  another.  Apjiarently  this  change  has  been 
from  the  more  comiilicated  and  inassiA’e  forms  to  the  simjde,  (conical 
tumuli,  ending  AAuth  groiqis  of  this  type,  shoAving  no  decided  tendency 
to  any  specific  arrangement,  as  in  this  last  tyjie  avc  find  evidences  of 
the  most  recent  construction.  The  indications  of  sucli  change  Avere 
noticed  by  Dr.  La])ham,  aa'Iio  remarks: 
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Aiiotlu'r  curious  circunistuiicc  tliat  may  l)e  noticed  l)y  inspection  of  the  figures  of 
mounds  accomiiauyiug  tliis  work  is  the  gradual  transition,  as  it  were,  or  change  of 
one  form  into  another.  I^xamples  can  he  found  of  all  forms  from  a  true  circle  [cir¬ 
cular  mound],  through  the  oval  and  elongate-oval,  to  the  ohlong  mounds  and  long 
ridges.  Again  there  is  a  succession  of  mounds,  from  the  simple  ridge  of  considerable 
size  at  one  end  and  gra<lually  diminishing  to  a  point  at  tlie  other  [this  form  is,  how¬ 
ever,  rare]  tlirough  tlie  intermediate  forms  having  one,  two,  three,  or  four  projections 
to  the  “turtle  form.”  In  this  way,  al.so,  we  may  trace  a  gradual  development  (so 
to  apeak)  of  nearly  all  the  more  complicated  forms. 

It  is  not  j>retended  that  this  was  the  order  in  which  the  mounds  were  erected,  or 
that  the  aborigines  gra4luailly  acquired  the  art  by  successive  essays  or  lessons. 
Indeed  we  arci  led  to  believe,  that  the  men'  complicated  forms  are  the  most  ancient. 

The  relative  ages  of  the  difterent  works  in  Wisconsin,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  facts  now  before,  us,  are  probably  alxuit  as  follows: 

First  and  oldest.  The  animal  forms  and  the  great  works  at  Aztalan. 

Second.  'I’he  conical  mounds  built  for  sepulchral  jjurposes,  which  come  down  to  a 
very  recent  period. 

Third.  The  indication  of  garden  beds  plantial  in  regular,  geometrical  figures  or 
straight  lines. 

Fourth.  The  plantations  of  the  present  tribes,  who  plant  without  system  or  regu¬ 
larity. 

Thus  the  taste  for  regular  forms  and  arrangements  and  the  habits  of  construction 
with  earthy  materials  seem  to  have  been  gradually  lost,  until  all  traces  of  them  dis- 
apjiear  in  our  modern,  degenerate  red  men. 

The  animal-sha|)cd  mounds  and  accompanying  oblongs  and  ridges,  constituting 
the  first  of  the  above  series,  are  composed  of  whitish  clay  or  the  subsoil  of  the 
country.  The  mounds  of  the  second  series,  or  burial  mounds,  are  usually  compo.sed 
of  black  mold  or  loam,  iiromiscuously  intermixed  with  the  lighter- colored  subsoil.' 

nUIU.VI.  MOUNDS. 

As  a  general  rule  the  burial  mounds  of  thi.s  district  are  compara¬ 
tively  small,  seldom  exceeding  10  feet  in  height  and  usually  ranging 
from  3  to  (i.  They  are  in  nearly  all  cases  of  the  simiile  conical  form. 
There  is,  however,  one  peculiarity  in  regard  to  form,  which  occasionally 
occurs,  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  This  peculiarity  consists  of  one  or 
more,  ridges  or  long,  narrow  embankments  which  extend  from  the  mound 
directly  outward.  These  have  been  noticed  in  Wisconsin  by  Lapham* 
and  by  the  present  writer  in  North  Dakota.  What  these  ai)i)endages 
signify  is  unknown;  nevertheless  it  is  jirobable  that  they  are  a  result  of 
the  custom  of  building  embankments  with  a  mound  at  each  end  as  seen 
in  North  Dakota  and  Manitoba. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  cu.'^tom  luevailing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
over  the  entire  district  and  to  some  extent  in  other  northern  sections 
to  first  dig  a  shallow,  basin-shai)ed  i)it  in  the  original  soil,  bury  the 
<lead  in  this,  and  hea])  the  mound  over  them.  In  other  cases  the  bodies 
or  skeletons  were  deposited  on  the  original  surface.  In  many  instances, 
where  there  are  no  indications  of  intrusive  burial,  they  were  i)laced  at 
different  depths  in  the  mound;  and  what  is  strange,  this  frequently 
occurs  where  the  mounds  are  unstratified. 
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The  methods  of  placing-  the  bodies  were  various;  sometimes  they 
were  placed  horizontally  without  regard  to  the  relation  of  one  to  the 
other,  but  occasionally  they  were  laid  regularly  side  by  side.  Very  often 
the  skeletons  were  “bundled;”  that  is  to  say,  the  bones  were  dislocated 
and  formed  into  a  bundle,  the  skull  being  i)lac(‘d  on  the  top  or  at  the 
end.  Sometimes  they  were  folded  as  completely  as  i)ossible  by  drawing- 
up  the  knees  to  the  chin.  In  other  cases  the  bones  are  found  in  a  con¬ 
fused  heap.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  latter  case,  and  where  bundled, 
the  burial  took  place  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed  by  exposure  on 
scatfolds,  x)revious  burial,  or  otherwise.  The  very  common  oi)inion  that 
these  confused  heaps  have  resulted  from  hasty  burial  after  a  battle  is 
erroneous,  as  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  bones  would  have  become 
wholly  detached  from  the  skeletons  to  which  they  pertained  and  become 
mixed  in  a  confused  manner  in  the  mass  by  the  mere  process  of  decay. 

Instances  occur  where  the  skeletons  are  found  in  a  sitting  posture, 
sometimes  in  a  circle,  with  the  faces  inward.  It  is  i)robable  that  some 
of  the  cases  of  sitting-  posture  reported  are  inferred  from  finding  the 
bones  in  a  heap,  with  the  skull  on  top,  when  in  fact  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  bundled.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  James  D.  Middleton  to  state  that  it 
was  by  his  study  of  the  methods  of  burial  while  exploring-  mounds  in 
Wisconsin  that  special  attention  was  called  to  this  mode  of  bundling. 

In  the  western  or  Dakota  area,  which  includes  the  immediately  ad¬ 
joining  portion  of  Manitoba,  only  three  modes  of  burial  appear  to  have 
prevailed:  The  excavated  pit,  in  which  bundled  skeletons  were  de¬ 
posited;  burial  in  a  horizontal  position  on  the  original  surface  or  in 
strata,  the  mounds  in  the  latter  case  always  being  stratified,  and  the 
upper  burials  being  apparently  much  more  recent  than  the  lower  ones; 
and  biirial  of  bones  in  confused  masses.  The  mounds  in  this  portion 
of  the  district  frequently  yield  evidences  of  contact  with  the  whites  by 
the  presence  in  them  of  glass  beads  and  other  articles  of  European 
manufacture. 

The  burial  mounds  of  central  and  southern  Minnesota  have  not  been 
sufficiently  exjilored  to  justify  a  discussion  of  their  relation  to  the 
works  of  the  other  portions  of  the  district;  however,  some  of  them  are 
of  comi)aratively  recent  date,  as  articles  of  European  manufacture, 
which  can  not  be  attributed  to  intrusive  burial,  have  been  found  in 
them. 

In  the  eastern  or  Wisconsin  portion  of  the  district  there  is  greater 
variety  in  the  modes  of  burial  and  construction  of  burial  mounds.  In 
the  northwestern  i)art  of  the  state,  especially  in  Barron  county,  the 
burial  mounds,  which  are  small,  usually  consist  of  two  or  three  layers, 
the  bottom  one,  or  central  core,  consisting-  chiefly  of  very  hard  clay. 
Lying  on  the  original  surface  or  in  an  excavation  in  the  original  soil 
are  usually  from  one  to  four  bundled  skeletons.  Intrusi^■e  burials, 
which  frecpiently  occur,  ar«‘  usually  abov(‘  this  central  core,  though 
occasionally  it  has  been  penetrated  to  a  slight  deidh. 
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III  the  southern  or  effigy  belt  the  exeavated  pit  is  of  very  eomnion 
oeeurnuiee,  but  as  a  rule  the  iiiouiids,  esi»ecially  the  small  ones,  are 
unstratilied.  The  skeletons,  however,  are  deposited  in  all  tlui  methods 
known  to  the  district — horizontally,  bundled,  folded,  sitting,  and  in  con¬ 
fused  hea)  is.  Here,  as  in  the  western  area,  indications  of  a  wooden 
covering  over  the  skeletons  are  occasionally  found;  and  in  the  larger 
mounds,  usually  stratitied,  sliglit  stone  walls  appear  to  have  been  built 
in  some  cases  around  the  skeletons.  Charcoal,  ashes,  and  other  indica¬ 
tions  of  tire  have  been  freipiently  observed  in  the  mounds  of  Crawford 
and  (Irant  counties,  but  to  a  less  extent  elsewhere. 

Vestiges  of  art  are  comiiaratively  rare  in  the  burial  mounds  of  this 
district,  yet  here  and  there  are  found  an  arrowiioint,  a  chip]ied  dint 
scraper,  or  celt  (in  some  instances  rmnarkably  tine  specimens),  a  few 
cojiper  gorgets,  copper  beads,  copper  spindles,  etc.;  but  pottery  is  rare, 
though  some  specimens  have  been  discovered. 

Intrusive  burials  are  common,  some  of  which  can  very  readily  be 
distinguished  from  the  original  burial,  but  this  is  by  no  means  true  of 
all,  as  in  some  of  the  unstratified  mounds  skeletons  are  found  at  all 
depths,  the  upper  ones  in  some  instances  showing  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  been  inclosed  in  plaids  coffins. 

THE  IIVRON-IROQUOI.S  DISTRICT.* 

Throughout  the  district  here  termed  Huron-lroquois  (see  Fig.  337) 
are  works  ot  a  simple  kind,  many  of  which  are  apparently  defensive. 
These  may  be  banks  of  earth,  sometimes  of  a  rectangular  outline,  but 
oftener  of  an  irregidarly  circular  form,  which  has  an  outer  ditch,  in  most 
cases,  and  forms  a  walled  inclosure.  Others  are  simply  defensive  walls 
across  iioints  ot  land,  as  blutt's,  or  ridges  between  ravines.  Often  the 
stockade  takes  the  place  of  the  bank  of  earth,  the  interior  signs  of  hab¬ 
itation  remaining  unchanged.  Besides  these  are  cainj)  and  village  sites 
which  show  no  traces  of  defensive  works,  though  their  other  remains 
may  not  always  (litter  from  those  found  in  inclosures.  Bui'ial  mounds 
and  ossuaries  occur,  as  well  as  simpler  cemeteries. 

msTRIBT'TIOX. 

These  monuments  are  often  in  groups,  in  which  one  or  more  forms  may 
b(‘  prominent,  while  a  general  family  likeness  may  be  seen  through  all. 

In  Canada  walled  inclosures  prevail  in  a  section  of  country  lying 
north  of  the  west  half  of  Lake  Krie,  but  they  do  not  extend  far  inland. 
Near  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  also  about  Lake  Simcoe  and 
the  southeast  part  of  the  Ceorgian  Bay,  the  stockade  and  ossuary  are 
as  marked  features,  yet  with  distinctions  which  allow  of  local  classifi- 
(!ation.  Along  the  bay  of  Quintic,  in  Brince  Edward  county,  is  a  seritis 
ot  burial  mounds  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  type,  some  of  which  havebeeu 
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reported  farther  north,  alono-  the  river  Trent.  Tlu'y  oeeur  in  ])airs  ot 
equal  size,  and  are  lined  with  stones.  The  St.  Lawrenet*  river  also 
has  mounds,  mostly  on  islands.  From  the  Thonsand  islands  eastward, 
defensive  walls,  earth  inelosnres,  and  nndefemh'd  villag'es  occasionally 
occur  on  both  sides,  but  usually  at  some  distance  from  the  river.  The 


jjeneral  features  of  the  site  commonly  called  Hochelaga,  at  Montreal, 
indicate  a  stockade,  but  no  certain  traces  of  this  remain. 

-  In  New  Yoi’k  the  Mohawk  valley  is  almost  limibal  to  the  stockade  in 
its  defensive  works.  The  solitary  e.xception,  mentioned  by  Squier  in 
his  Anthjuities  of  New  York  and  the  West,’  as  being  a  litth*  west  of 
Fort  Plain,  is  closely  connected,  by  its  other  remains,  with  the  palisaded 
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toviis  of  that  vicinity,  some  of  the  liistm  ie  exaini)les  of  which  may 
have  nsed  ])ostholes.  Tlie  valley  is  also  without  burial  mounds  or  boiie 
])its,  unless,  i>ossibly,  at  its  extreme  western  end. 

Westward  of  this  valley  to  Cauandaif-ua  lake,  stockades,  earthen 
walls,  and  inelosures  are  found  single  or  in  small  groups,  but  mounds 
and  ossuaries  are  rare.  The  monuments  of  the  8us(iuehanna  valley, 
reaching  south  to  Wilkesbarre,  ai  e  connected  with  these,  but  are  fewer 
in  number.  The  detached  grou])  about  Black  river  and  Sandy  creek, 
in  Jefferson  county,  Xew  York,  with  its  numerous  earthworks,  has  also 
plain  relations  to  the  monuments  of  central  Xew  York,  but  small  ossu¬ 
aries  are  more  frequent.  The  ditch  and  bank  are  the  rule  in  its  defens¬ 
ive  works.  The  low,  circular  mounds,  found  near  Perch  lake,  are  now 
considered  hut-rings. 

West  of  Canandaigua  lake,  inclosi^res  maintain  much  of  the  same 
character,  oc(*urring  singly,  in  clusters,  or  in  lines,  but  burial  mounds 
and  ossuaries  are  much  more  numerous  and  inclosures  often  larger. 
The  stockade  is  not  rare  east  of  the  Genesee  river,  but  earthworks 
form  the  rule  thence  to  the  western  border  of  the  state.  Allusion  is 
made,  of  course,  to  those  which  have  been  obliterated  in  recent  times, 
as  well  as  those  of  which  traces  remain. 

West  of  Yew  York  there  are  few  traces  of  sedentary  occupation  near 
Lake  Ph’ie  until  the  valley  of  the  Cujmhoga  river  is  reached,  on  both 
sides  of  which  works  occur.  Mounds  and  inclosures  of  earth  extend 
south  into  Summit  and  Ashland  counties  and  thence  westward;  most 
of  the  works  of  Ashland  county,  however,  pertain  to  the  distinct  south 
of  this.  A  few  monuments,  a[)parently  of  this  district,  are  found  in 
northeastern  Indiana.  They  closely  resemble  those  of  Yew  York. 

Similar  works  occur  in  Michigan,  mostly  on  the  eastern  side  of  that 
state.  The  north  line  of  Ogemaw  county  and  thence  northwestward 
may  be  taken  as  a  provisional  northern  line,  though  indications  of 
sedentary  occupation,  such  as  characterize  the  district,  have  been 
reported  from  Alpena  and  Antrim  counties.  In  the  extreme  northern 
l)art  of  the  lower  ])eninsu]ar  nothing  has  been  found  excepting  the 
ossuary  described  by  Schoolcraft.'  This  was  on  Isle  Bonde,  at  the  west 
end  of  Lake  Huron.  The  rock  region  about  Lake  Superior  is  destitute 
of  mounds  and  defensive  works  on  all  sides. 

In  all  this  large  district  the  mounds  seem  almost  exclusively  intended 
for  burial  imrposes,  and  in  a  large  i)art  of  those  opened  remains  of 
several  j)ersons  have  been  found.  Stockades,  earthen  walls,  and  inclo¬ 
sures  vary  in  their  outlines  according  to  their  situation;  cutting  off 
points  of  land,  following  the  contour  of  hills  or  ridges,  or  taking  more 
regular  forms  where  the  surface  allowed  it.  Some  differences  in  design 
occasionally  appear,  but  their  general  uniformity  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  give  exam])les  from  all  ]»arts.  Indications  of  agricultural  i»ursuits 
are  everywhere  found. 
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nrniAL  Mouxns. 

These  are  found  over  nearly  the  whole  district,  thougii  ran*  in  some 
l)arts.  If  the  term  be  applied  to  slight  elevations  over  gr.ives,  th(\y  may 
have  been  once  common,  but  have  been  overlooked  or  obliterated.  In 
many  imstances,  as  in  Michigan,  sand  dunes  have  been  mistaken  for  arti¬ 
ficial  mounds,  especially  where  they  have  been  chosen  for  burial.  In  ISTew 
York  a  similar  error  may  often  be  found,  where  gravel  and  sand  have 
taken  the  form  of  the  tumulus,  through  purely  natural  causes.  Noneof 
the  mounds  are  of  great  size,  and  the  form  is  usually  a  low  and  broad 
round  topped  cone. 

An  exceptional  example  of  the  burial  mound  was  described  by  Mr. 
T.  A.  Cheney.^  It  was  in  Oonewango  township,  Cattaraugus  county, 
and  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  The  account  is  not  perfectly  clear,  but  is 
here  given  in  Mr.  Cheney’s  own  words: 

The  form  of  the  tumnlns  is  of  intermediate  character  I)etween  the  ellip.se  and  the 
])arallelogram;  the  interior  mound,  at  its  base,  has  a  major  axis  of  65  feet,  while 
the  minor  axis  is  61  feet,  with  an  altitude  above  the  first  platform  or  embankment 
of  10  feet,  or  an  entire  elevation  of  some  13  feet.  This  embankment,  with  an  entrance 
or  gateway  upon  the  east  side  30  feet  in  width,  has  an  entire  circumference  of 
170  feet.  *  *  *  In  making  an  excavation,  eight  skeletons,  buried  in  a  sitting 

posture  and  at  regular  intervals  of  space,  so  a.s  to  form  a  circle  within  the  mound, 
were  disinterred.  Some  slight  appearance  yet  existed  to  show  that  framework  had 
inclosed  the  dead  at  time  of  interment.  These  osteological  remains  were  of  very  large 
size,  but  were  so  much  decomposed  that  they  mostly  crumbled  to  dust.  The  relics 
of  art  here  disclosed  were  also  of  a  peculiar  and  interesting  character — amulets, 
chisels,  etc.,  of  elaborate  workm.auship,  i-esembling  the  Jlexican  and  I’eruvian  an¬ 
tiquities. 

There  is  an  evident  error  in  the  above  outside  measurement,  which 
may  have  been  either  370  or  470  feet.  Mr.  Cheney’s  observations  were 
usually  accurate ;  and  this  work,  which  consisted  of  an  inclosure  and 
interior  mound,  may  be  considered  intrusive  in  this  section  if  exactly 
described.  ISTo  other  like  it  has  been  found  in  the  district.^ 

Mounds  within  large  defensive  inclosures  are  rare.  One  near  Cary- 
ville,  Genesee  county,  New  York,  was  of  so  marked  a  chiiracter  as  to 
give  the  inclosure  the  name  of  the  “Bone  fort.”  It  was  noted  by  the 
Ilev.  Samuel  Kirkland  in  his  journal  as  an  immense  mass  of  bones 
slightly  covered  with  earth.  Other  small  elevations  elsewhere  seem  to 
have  been  simi)le  heaps  of  reftisOj  left  within  the  walls  for  convenience, 
as  in  a  work  in  Augusta,  Canada,  near  the  St.  Lawrence.  Some  small 
interior  mounds  reported  in  Michigan,  if  more  than  this,  may  have 
been  dwelling  sites. 

Many  of  these  burial  mounds  are  but  piles  of  human  bones  covered 
with  earth,  a  common  tyi)e  in  western  New  York.  Othei’S  show  care¬ 
ful  arrangement.  One,  which  Squier  examined,’  differed  internally 
from  others  known.  It  was  on  Tonawanda  i.sland,  Niagara  river,  and 


‘‘•Aneit-nt  lI<uuuiii-ntH  in  westmj  New  Vork,”  IMi  .\nii.  llcpt.  Keg.  Univ.  X.  Y.,  18G0,  ji.  40.  pi.  3. 
*  This  luoiuid  is  now  obliterated.  ’  Antiu.  of  New  York,  p.  97. 
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was  originally  about  Jo  feet  in  height.  At  the  base  appeared  to 
have  been  a  circle  of  stones  perhai)S  10  feet  in  dianieter,  within  which 
were  several  small  heaps  of  bones,  each  coinin-ising  three  or  four  skele¬ 
tons.  The  bones  are  of  individuals  of  all  ages  and  had  evidently  been 
<leposited  after  the  removal  of  the  tlesh.  Traces  of  fire  were  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  upon  the  stones.  Some  chippings  of  Hint  and  broken  arrow 
l)oints,  as  also  some  fragments  of  deer’s  horns  which  appeared  to  have 
been  woi  ked  into  form,  were  found  among  the  bones. 

Traces  of  fire  are  frequent,  and  were  quite  marked  in  tlie  mound  at 
Greene,  Chenango  county.  New  York,  which  has  been  so  often  de.scribed. 
In  this  there  was  an  intrusive  burial,  but  the  lower  deposits  of  bones 
unarranged  are  said  to  have  been  burned.  In  a  mound  recently  re¬ 
moved,  on  a  ridge  near  the  outlet  of  Onondaga  lake,  Xew  York,  several 
skeletons  lay  side  by  side  in  the  .southwest  part.  The.se  were  much 
decayed,  .some  crumbling,  and  others  hardening  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
There  w(“re  no  traces  of  lire  upon  them  when  the  mound  was  destroyed 
in  1884,  and  stone  im])lemeuts  and  ornaments  were  found  with  them. 
In  opening  tlie  center  of  the  mound  in  1880  the.se  were  not  disturbed, 
and  nothing  of  importance  was  then  found.  There  were  fragments  of 
flint,  broken  earthenware,  burned  human  bones,  and  stones  showing 
the  marks  of  fire.  As  the  matmial  was  taken  fiom  the  ridge  and  as 
this  had  been  occupied,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  fire  had  any  direct 
relation  to  the  mound.  This  was  ellii)tical,  about  4  feet  high  in  1880, 
and  must  have  been  built  over  a  natural  or  artificial  depression,  as  the 
original  surface  was  reached  at  that  time  at  a  depth  of  7  feet.  The 
most  remarkable  mounds  in  this  district  are  tho.se  described  by  Mr.  T. 
C.  AY  allbridge.'  They  are  mostly  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  of 
Quinte,  Ontario,  Canada,  in  the  town.ship  of  Ameliasburg,  and  there 
form  a  group  of  one  hundred  or  more  di.stinct  tumuli.  Generally  thej’ 
occur  in  ])airs  of  uniform  size,  and  are  truncated  cones  30  to  50  feet  in 
diameter  and  about  12  feet  high.  A  shallow  basin  is  found  at  the  top, 
which  may  be  due  to  the  sinking  of  the  interior.  Few  were  found 
wh'ch  had  not  been  opened.  Internally  there  weremany  large  stones, 
and  those  in  the  best  condition  seemed  examples  of  stone  burial  cists, 
with  a  few  human  remains.  The  articles  found  were  mostly  of  bone. 

■STON’K  M<.)l'XI)S  OU  HKAI’S. 

Since  the  colonizing  of  Xew  York  the  practice  of  ca.sting  .stones  upon 
heaps  was  continued  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  ea.stern  j»art 
of  that  stat(“.  In  the  Livingston  Manor  Patent,  Xew  York  Document¬ 
ary  Ilistoiy,'^  mention  is  made  of  “heaps  of  stones  which  the  Indians 
throw  upon  one  another  as  they  pass  by,  from  an  ancient  custom 
among.st  them.”  In  17.53  the  Kev.  Gideon  llawky  saw  tliis  act  by  his 
.Mohawk  guide,  in  the  Schoharie  valley,  and  thought  it  one  of  supersti¬ 
tion.  Otlier  stone  heai)s  liave  been  found  within  inclo.surcs,  and  are 

‘  Ciiuadhiu  .loiiriiiil.  lurw  seriiM.  IHOO,  vol.  V.,  |>|>.  40iM17.  *  Vol.  3.  p. 
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recognized  as  defensive  ammunition.  In  other  cases  they  iimrked 
phu'cs  ot  burial.  Two  su(;h  instances  occurred  near  Ilaldwinsville, 
X.  Y.,  where  skeletons  Avere  found  beneath  the  heaps,  and  they  have 
been  noted  elsewhere.  Some  liave  been  supposed  to  mark  treaties,  but 
they  are  nowhere  large  in  this  district. 

IIUT  KINGS. 

The  best  examples  of  these  occur  about  Perch  lake,  Jefferson  county, 

New  Y'ork.  They  were  at  first  described  as  circular  mounds,  but  recent 

investigation  has  proved  them  to  have  been  the  floors  of  lodges, 

gradually  raised.  They  are  depressed  in  tlie  center,  and  the  outer, 

circular  edge  is  from  2  to  5  feet  high,  composed  of  burnt  stone  and 

camp  refuse.  Xo  earthenware  is  found  in  them,  but  jilenty  of  flint 

chips.  The  diameter  ranges  from  20  to  30  feet.  A  few  examples  in 

Onondaga  county,  New  Y'ork,  differ  from  these  in  their  lower  out- 
•  '  '•*«* 

lines,  and  in  the  presence  of  pottery.  In  the  same  county,  J.  V.  H. 
Clark^  described,  in  Pompey,  ‘‘numerous  circular  elevations  made  of 
stones,  some  12  or  14  feet  in  diameter  and  about  IS  inches  high.  They 
were  arranged  in  regular  rows,  some  2  or  3  rods  apart,  and  were  proba¬ 
bly  the  foundations  of  cabins  or  Avigwams.” 

OSSUARIES. 

One  mode  of  burial,  known  as  the  ossuary,  is  most  common  about 
Lake  Simcoe  and  a  part  of  the  Georgian  bay,  and  about  the  shores  of 
the  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  Canada.  In  this  the  bodies,  the 
skeletons,  or  the  bundles  of  large  bones  Avere  placed  in  a  common  graA^e 
below  the  surface,  which  soon  regained  much  of  its  customary  appear¬ 
ance.  Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter,  of  Barrie,  Ontario,  who  has  thoroughly  studied 
Simcoe  county,  reports  over  150  of  these,  of  all  sizes,  mostly  mapped 
and  described  by  him.  Early  accounts  of  interment  in  these  are  well 
known  and  need  not  be  repeated.  Ossuaries  near  Lake  Simcoe  are 
usually  circular,  but  at  Beverley,  near  Lake  Ontario,  they  are  cprite  long 
and  of  considerable  width.  In  the  former  case  there  is  often  a  per¬ 
ceptible  ring  around  the  edge.  This  would  depend  on  the  amount  of 
perishable  material  buried,  and  the  tilling  in  of  the  pit.  They  vary 
greatly  in  size,  ranging  from  a  few  skeletons  to  many  hundreds.  Mr. 
Hunter  estimated  the  average  number  at  300.  The  copper  kettles  often 
found  in  these  pits  usually  have  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  revealing  a  fear 
that  these  graves  might  be  robbed. 

An  ossuary  A\  as  opened  in  Beverley,  in  1880,  by  Mr.  David  Boyle, 
Avhich  was  25  feet  long  by  12  feet  broad.  This  is  about  one-tifth  of  the 
superficial  area  of  the  one  in  the  same  toAvn  described  by  j\Ir.  School¬ 
craft  in  1843.  Except  in  outline  they  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Sim¬ 
coe  county.  A  rude  pit  of  this  kind  at  OttaAA  a,  opened  in  1843,  is  the 
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nortliernmost  known  in  Canada,  cast  of  the  Great  lakes,  bnt  their  occur¬ 
rence  would  not  be  surprising  farther  north  in  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Tlie  JJ'ew  York  ossuaries,  or  bone  pits,  present  no  unusual 
features,  but  are  usually  reported  as  instances  of  “ promiscuous”  or 
confused  burial.  By  this  is  intended  interment  without  respect  to  tlie 
age  of  the  person  or  position  of  the  bones,  as  though  these  had  been 
gathered  without  care  and  thrown  into  a  common  mass.  This  may 
have  been  done  in  some  cases,  but  the  lu-actice  of  arranging  the  bones 
in  bundles  would  give  the  impression  of  confusion  to  the  casual  observer. 
In  these  the  long  bones  were  placed  together,  with  the  skull  at  one  end, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  bones  were  often  lacking.  If  the  bundles  were 
buried  singly,  they  might  be  taken  for  sitting  or  crouching  figures. 

In  some  graves  recently  opened  near  Cayuga  lake,  Xew  Y’ork,  suc¬ 
cessive  tiers  of  skeletons  were  found,  arranged  horizontally,  the  layers 
being  separated  by  a  thin  stratum  of  earth.  In  one  pit  there  were  four 
tiers,  Avith  twenty  skeletons.  The  others  had  less.  This  was  near 
Union  Springs.  Such  carelul  arrangement  seems  rare.  Kelics  were 
found  in  every  pit,  but  not  with  each  skeleton,  and  it  may  be  added 
that  articles  in  Xew  Y'ork  aboriginal  graves  are  usually  perfect. 

Some  ossuaries  may  be  due  to  hasty  burial,  as  after  a  severe  battle. 
A  case  in  iwint  is  recorded  in  the  second  Bsopus  war  of  1063.^  The 
Dutch came  to  the  fort  of  the  Esopus  Indians  *  *  *  and  there 

found  five  large  pits  into  which  they  had  cast  their  dead.  The  wolves 
had  rooted  up  and  devoured  some  of  them.  Lower  down  on  the  hill 
were  four  other  pits,  full  of  dead  Indians.”  The  frequent  jiractice  of 
giving  final  burial  only  when  the  flesh  was  removed  from  the  bones  may 
have  originated  in  guarding  against  wild  beasts. 

Usually  skeletons  in  these  pits  lie  horizontally.  Mr.  T.  A.  Cheney* 
describes  thi'ee  pits,  or  ossuaries,  in  Terry  township,  Chautauqua 
county,  in  which  a  dilierent  arrangement  Avas  found.  Within  and 
about  an  elliptical  inclosure  skeletons  were  found  buried  in  a  horizontal 
position.  Fifty  rods  away  Avere  three  rectangular  i^its  1)  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  slightly  depressed.  In  these  Avere  many  skeletons  in  a  sitting 
posture.  In  an  ossuary  at  the  A'illage  of  Barrie,  Simcoe  county,  On¬ 
tario,  many  skulls  had  arrows  in  the  forehead,  and  Avere  buried  face 
dowiiAvard. 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  no  settled  plan  of  burial  of  this 
kind,  and  taste,  convenience,  or  time  produced  many  A^ariations  in  the 
internal  arrangement.  In  most  cases  there  are  no  remaining  signs  of 
protection,  but  in  one  described  by  Turner  *  piles  of  sandstone  Avere 
placed  over  the  bones.  Another  instance  occurred  in  Jefferson  (munty. 
New  York,  and  is  described  by  S(iuier.''  Both  of  these  seem  interme¬ 
diate  between  the  ossuary  and  the  stone  heap  or  mound. 

'  N.  Y.  Doc.  Hist.,  vol.  4,  p.  80. 

’  Thirteenth  Ann.  Ke)).  of  the  Kegents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1860,  ji.  45. 

•Holland  I’urchase,  p.  27. 

•  Antiquities  of  the  state  of  New  A'ork,  p.  29. 
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In  single  graves  and  cemeteries  burial  is  by  no  means  uniform.  Tlie 
sitting  or  crouching  posture  is  frequent  and  the  horizontal  almost  as 
much  so.  Articles  may  be  found  Avith  the  dead  or  not.  Besides  imple¬ 
ments  and  ornaments,  vessels  containing  food  were  often  placed  in  the 
tomb.  Graves  are  often  marked  by  depressions  in  cemeteries  in  New 
York,  and  without  mentioning  this,  INIr.  Clark  alludes  to  its  caused  in 
speaking  of  an  early  burial  place:  The  skeletons  were  universally 
found  buried  in  a  sitting  posture  facing  the  east,  Avith  some  domestic 
utensil  or  weapon  of  war  between  the  thigh  bones.  They  are  usually 
found  2  or  3  feet  below  the  surface.  The  skull  and  bones  of  the  body 
are  uniformly  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  legs.  From  apiiearauces,  the 
bodies,  after  being  placed  in  their  graves,  were  covered  with  brush 
previous  to  casting  the  earth  upon  them.” 

A  Butch  account,  written  in  1632,2  says  that  a  dying  person  was 
placed  in  this  position,  which  was  retained  after  death.  Another  account 
in  1671,2  adds  that  when  the  body  was  thus  placed  in  the  ground  they 
“  stoAv  ATOod  all  around,  which  they  cover  with  planks;  on  the  planks, 
which  are  covered  with  earth  and  stones,  palisades  are  fastened  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  tomb  resembles  a  little  house,  to  which  they  pay 
diAune  reverence.” 

Occasional  examples  of  stone  graves  are  found,  and  one  such  was 
reported  at  East  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  1879.  As  described  at  the 
time,  flat  stones  set  on  edge  formed  a  carefully  made  A^ault,  but  with 
no  mortar.  As  the  other  graves  opened  were  of  the  ordinary  tyije,  this 
may  be  doubtful.  In  opening  the  West  Shore  railroad  through  the 
Mohawk  valley  occasional  graves  were  found  reported  as  covered  with 
large  flat  stones,  and  others  have  been  described  in  Chenango  county, 
New  York,  as  having  layers  of  cobblestones  above  and  beloAv  the 
bodies.^ 

fi. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  in  New  York  was  described 
by  Mr.  S.  L.  Frey  in  the  American  Naturalist.®  A  group  of  graves 
was  opened  which  contained  some  curious  tubes  and  other  remarkiable 
relics,  still  retained  at  Canajoharie  and  Palatine  bridge.  The  spot  was 
on  the  hillside,  a  little  east  of  the  latter  place.  The  graves  had  been 
lined  with  flat  stones  and  varied  from  3  to  4  feet  in  depth,  boAvlders 
being  ])laced  above  the  bodies  Aihen  buried.  The  position  was  not  the 
same  in  all,  and  in  one  case  tAvo  skeletons  were  found  in  one  grave. 
The  peculiar  tubes  and  reddish  earth  connect  this  Avith  graA^es  in 
Swanton,  Vermont. 

INCLOSURKS. 

Stockades  and  earthworks  both  occur,  but  the  latter  have  naturally 
attracted  the  most  attention.  If  the  bank  was  jiartly  intended  to  sup- 


•  Ouondag.!,  vol.  2,  ]>.  257. 

’  X.  Y.  Doc.  Hist.,  vol.  3.  p.  4C. 


»  Ibid.,  vol.  4,  p.  127.  »  Vol.  1.3, 1879,  pp.  637-044. 

*  Historical  Magazine,  1873,  p.  13. 
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l)ort  pali-sados,  it  yet  was  liigli  enough  for  a  breastwork,  and  i)robably 
served  as  such.  A  single  gateway  sufiieed  for  some  small  iiielosures, 
but  there  were  usually  more.  Tliese  works  vary  greatly  in  size,  some 
having  an  area  of  large  dimensions.  Quite  rarely  they  present  no 
marks  of  occupation.  AVhile  often  on  commanding  si)ots,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked  by  some  near  eminence,  and  are  occasionallj'  found 
on  low  lands  or  in  swamps.  If  the  situation  has  natural  defenses,  as 
steep  banks,  either  of  ravines  or  streams,  these  parts  may  be  left 
ai)parently  oi)en. 

Stockades  and  embankments  have  been  found  near  together,  and 
palisades  may  have  had  sui)ports  of  earth,  i)iles  of  wood,  or  cross  tim¬ 
bers,  such  as  the  Ilurons  and  Iroquois  commonly  used  when  first  known. 
The  first  would  remain,  the  last  two  would  leave  no  trace.  There  is 
little  direct  evidence  that  palisades  surmountt'd  the  earthworks,  and 
reasons  can  be  given  for  this.  Besides  cross  timbers,  other  sui)ports 
were  sometimes  used,  suggestive  of  the  bank  of  t'arth.  The  Seneca 
village  \asited  by  La  Salle  in  1069  had  ‘‘i)alisades  12  or  13  feet  high, 
bound  together  at  the  to])  and  supported  at  the  base  behind  the  pali¬ 
sades  by  large  masses  of  wood  of  the  height  of  a  man.” 

A  well-preserved  trace  of  an  oblong  stockade  near  Cazenovia,  New 
York  Avas  recently  examined  by  the  writer.  The  line  of  the  palisade  was 
a  trench  a  foot  wide  and  deep,  in  which  the  posts  Avere  set  at  intervals 
of  about  30  inches  from  center  to  center.  No  holes  Avere  dug,  but  the 
space  betAveen  Avas  I  refilled.  By  the  settling  of  the  ground  and  the 
decay  of  the  posts  the  trench  became  distinct  again.  With  so  slight  a 
hold  the  need  of  binders  at  the  toj)  and  cross  timbers  at  the  sides 
becomes  evident.  AVith  these  appliances  there  may  sometimes  have 
been  no  diggiug  at  all. 

As  a  rule  gateAvays  shoAV  no  signs  of  defense,  though  some  there 
must  have  been.  In  a  few  instances  these  are  found.  The  double 
Availed  inclosure  in  Shelby,  Orleans  county,  Ncav  York,  has  not  its 
inner  and  outer  gatcAvays  opposite,  but  tlie  inner  gatCAvay  is  protected 
by  the  outer  Avail.  A  large  earthAvork,  nearly  a  i)araIlelogram,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Cheney,^  had  a  Avide  gatCAvay,  “with  elcA'ated 
mounds  upon  each  side,  to  guard  the  entrance.”  These  formed  really 
an  outer  and  inner  Avail.  An  overlapping  Avail,  forming  a  gateway, 
occurred  in  Macomb  county,  Michigan,  but  a  simple  inside  barrier  of 
wood  may  haA'e  been  the  usual  defense,  protecting  the  approaches 
Avithin. 

The  outside  ditch  is  rarely  lacking  in  eartliAvorks,  and  rarely  found 
with  stockades,  if  at  all.  In  one  instance,  in  Michigan,  the  trench 
appears  jiartly  within  and  partly  Avithout,  as  though  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference,  and  convenience  may  commoidy  have  governed  its  i)osition 
more  than  considerations  of  defense,  being  simply  the  places  Avhere 
earth  for  the  Avail  Avas  most  easily  px’ocured. 
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I’NIXCLOSEl)  VILLAGES  AND  CAMPS. 

Many  places  which  were  inhabited  show  no  signs  of  inclosures,  and 
yet  may  have  had  simide  defenses  of  wood.  Tliey  are  known  by  indi¬ 
cations  of  occn])ati()n,  as  the  blackened  earth,  collections  of  Inirnt 
stones,  and  articles  found  in  the  ground.  Many  minor  distinctions  may 
be  founded  on  these,  but  they  are  most  freipient  along  lakes  and  streams, 
esiiecially  at  fords  and  fishing  places.  They  range  from  single  lodges 
to  considerable  villages,  and  sometimes  show  indications  of  successive 
occupation.  Many  yield  articles  not  found  within  inclosures. 

CACHES. 

The  use  of  caches  is  well  understood,  but  those  of  New  York  and 
Canada  are  among  the  proofs  of  the  agricultural  piirsuits  of  the  early 
inhabitants.  Large  quantities  of  corn  are  found  in  them,  with  occa¬ 
sional  remains  of  other  vegetable  productions.  They  are  not  peculiar 
to  this  district.  They  appear  to  have  been  usually  lined  with  bark. 

FISH  WEIRS  AND  POUNDS. 

Very  few  bone  fishhooks  occur,  but  the  bone  harpoon  or  spear  is 
more  common.  Flat  net  sinkers  are  abundant  in  New  York,  but  have 
escaped  notice  in  Canada.'  Stone  fish  weirs  yet  remain  in  some  New 
York  streams,  though  many  have  been  destroyed.  In  the  Vanderkemp 
letters  of  1792,^  imblished  by  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  is  an 
account  of  a  voyage  down  the  Oneida  river. 

“We  passed,”  says  the  Avriter,  “ sometimes,  through  our  unexpert- 
ness,  large  rifts  Avith  difficulty.  It  Avas  said  hercAvas  an  ancient  Indian 
eel-weir,  by  Avhich  this  natural  obstruction  in  the  bed  of  the  river  had 
been  increased.” 

Another  large  one  yet  exists  on  the  Seneca  river,  a  dozen  miles  or 
more  from  this.  In  low  water  it  is  jiartly  visible,  and  what  remains 
was  measured  by  the  writer  a  few  years  since.  Towards  the  north 
bank  it  has  been  removed  to  allow  the  passage  of  large  boats.  Com¬ 
mencing  on  the  south  shore,  a  stone  Avail  runs  doAvn  the  stream  at  a 
moderate  angle  AAuth  the  bank  for  210  feet;  then  up  the  river  at  a  simi¬ 
lar  angle  with  the  current  for  3-10  feet;  then  doAAUi  stream  145  feet, 
returning  IGO  feet.  This  jioint  is  about  100  feet  from  the  north  bank, 
to  which  another  may  have  extended.  If  350  feet  were  added  for  this, 
there  would  be  a  total  length  of  1 ,200  feet  by  2  feet  deep.  There  are 
others  on  the  same  river,  also  Avell  made  of  field  stones  of  considerable 
size.  ' 

Fish  pounds  of  stakes,  although  used  in  both  Ncav  York  and  Canada, 
have  proved  more  perishable.  The  best  known  example  is  at  “  The 
NarroAvs,”  Orillia,  Canada,  Avhich  was  described  at  an  early  day,  and 
Avas  once  called  “Hurdle  lake.”  Tlie  stakes  forming  the  ])Ound  Avere  of 
tamarac. 
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GAUDICN  HKDS  AXD  COUN  IIH-LS. 

Many  of  the  garden  beds  of  IMicliigan  fall  within  this  district,  but 
these  low  mounds  extend  also  into  other  states.  Thej'  are  mainly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  large  corutields  farther  east  by  their  symmetrical 
arrangement  and  accuracy  of  outline,  forms  ])ossibly  due  to  differences 
of  natural  surface,  ifo  relics  have  been  found  to  prove  a  connection, 
and  the  question  of  their  origin  may  be  deferred. 

In  several  parts  of  Xew  York  very  large  corn  hills  remained  until  a 
recent  date,  and  have  been  described  by  ScHioolcraft,  Clark,  and  others. 
They  were  much  larger  than  those  made  by  the  whites,  a  small  mound 
being  raised  sufficient  to  contain  several  hills,  and  this  was  used  for 
many  years.  These  mounds  were  arranged  in  rows,  but  did  not  form  a 
continuous  plat,  as  in  the  garden  beds. 

THE  ANCIENT  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

In  this  brief  summary  no  attemjit  has  been  made  to  distinguish  the 
tribes  which  may  have  dwelt  in  the  district  or  to  point  out  when  they 
did  so.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  say  that  the  constant  progress  of  coloni¬ 
zation  in  New  Y'ork  and  Canada  produced  a  gradual  change  in  the  arts 
of  savage  life,  so  that  primitive  inqilements,  ornaments,  and  utensils 
are  found  on  the  same  village  sites  and  in  the  same  graves  with  those 
derived  from  the  white  man.  Those  who  received  European  articles 
are  well  known  in  history,  but  they  had  in  this  district  arts  like  those 
found  in  its  graves  and  inclosures.  Its  builders  of  simple  walls  and 
mounds,  in  such  ways,  are  directly  connected  with  the  historic  red  man, 
and  the  latter  transition  stages  can  be  fully  traced. 

THE  ILLINOIS  DISTRICT. 

The  limits  of  this  district  east  and  west  have  not  as  yet  been  satis¬ 
factorily  determined;  hence  it  can  only  be  defined  as  including  the 
middle  and  eastern  portions  of  Iowa,  northeastern  and  possibly  cen¬ 
tral  Missouri,  Illinois  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river, 
and  the  western  half  of  Indiana.  Nor  are  the  type  characters  by  any 
means  so  well  marked  as  those  of  most  of  the  other  districts.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  features  and  tyiies  of  the  works  and  relics  indicate  the 
presence  in  the  area  embraced  of  different  tribes,  some  of  which  must 
have  occupied  in  .succession  the  same  sections.  E.spcciall}'  docs  this 
ajipear  to  be  true  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Iowa  and  the  western  part 
of  Illinois.  There  are  certain  types  of  this  last-mentioned  region 
which  bear  such  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  the  works  and  remains 
of  southea.stern  Indiana  and  .southern  Ohio  as  to  justifv  the  belief  that 
there  was  some  relation  between  the  mound-builders  of  the  two  areas. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  Avorks  in  eastern  Illinois  and 
Avestern  Indiana  which  seem  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  arc  attrib¬ 
utable  to  other  tribes  than  the  authors  of  those  last  mentioned.  The 
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antiquities  of  uortlieastern  Missouri  and  some  of  tliose  of  Calhoun 
county,  Illinois,  present  marked  peculiarities  not  found  in  other  x)or- 
tions  of  the  district,  yet  do  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  those  of  the 
regions  immediately  south.  The  district  has  therefore  been  designated 
rather  because  of  the  want  of  conformity  in  types  with  the  works  of 
surrounding  areas  than  on  account  of  indications  that  they  are  to  be 
attributed  to  a  single  family  or  a  number  of  cognate  tribes. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map  showing  the  distribution  of 
ancient  works,  they  are  found  in  this  district  chiedy  along  the  larger 
watercourses,  three-fourths  of  all  those  noted  being  situated  along  the 
Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Wabash  rivers.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
interior  clusters  in  Illinois,  as  the  one  in  and  about  Knox  county, 
another  in  Sangamon  county,  and  another  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state.  Along  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  they  are  found 
upon  the  uplands,  ridges,  and  bluifs  as  well  as  on  the  bottoms  which 
border  the  streams.  In  Calhoun  county,  Illinois,  and  northeastern 
Missouri,  which  are  more  broken  than  other  parts  of  the  district,  the 
groups  generally  consist  of  single  lines  of  tumuli  along  the  narrow 
crests.  As  a  general,  though  not  universal,  rule  the  larger  mounds  are 
found  on  the  lowlands  or  valley  levels. 

Contrasting  the  works  of  this  district  with  the  types  of  the  llakotan 
district,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  (except  along  the  northern  border 
where  there  has  been  an  overlapping  and  intermingling  of  types)  we  do 
not  find  here  the  imitations  of  animal  forms,  the  elongate,  wall-like 
tumuli,  nor  the  series  of  connected  mounds.  Kor  does  it  ai)pear  to  have 
been  a  custom  of  the  mound- builders  of  this  district  to  arrange  the  small 
tumuli  in  lines.  It  is  true,  however,  that  series  and  irregular  lines  are 
found  along  the  margins  of  the  bluffs  and  on  the  crests  of  ridges  in 
western  Illinois,  especially  in  Calhoun  county,  and  also  in  northeastern 
Missouri,  but  the  arrangement  appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  topo¬ 
graphical  features  rather  than  from  design.  Messrs.  Hardy  and 
Scheetz,  ^  who  made  some  imimrtant  exj)lorations  in  the  latter  section, 
were  however  inclined  to  believe  from  their  observations  that  there  was 
a  tendency  here  to  place  the  mounds  in  rows  even  on  the  level  areas. 

The  works  of  this  district  are  distinguished  from  the  archeologic  re¬ 
mains  immediately  south  chiefly  by  the  absence  of  pyramidal  mounds — 
less  perhaps  than  half  a  score  being  found  within  the  designated  bound¬ 
ary ;  by  the  marked  differences  in  the  i^ottery  and  other  minor  vestiges 
of  art,  especially  the  pipes,  and  by  the  differences  in  the  burial  customs. 
The  frecpient  occurrence  here  of  the  ‘Cnonitor  ”  or  broad,  curved  base 
I)ipe,  which  is  found  neither  north  nor  south,  is  a  marked  feature. 

BURIAL  JIOUNU.S. 

As  the  chief  variations  in  types  observed  within  the  district  are  found 
in  the  burial  mounds,  attention  is  called  to  them  first.  It  is  necessary 
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to  State  lu're,  lest  an  erroneous  iniju-ession  be  conveyed  to  tlie  reader 
wlio  may  be  acquainted  v  ith  the  Avorks  oftlnr  nortliern  ])art  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  tliat  one class  of  mounds  found  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Iowa 
and  nortlnvestern  ])art  of  Illinois,  although  Avithiii  the  limits  assigned 
to  tli(‘  district,  is  omitted  from  consideration,  as  the  inodes  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  burial  show  this  class  to  belong  unquestionably  to  the  Dakotan 
types.  On  the  Iowa  side  tln^se  api)ear  to  fade  out  going  soutli  by  the 
time  the  iMacpioketa  river  is  reached,  but  continue  on  tlie  Illinois  side 
into  Rock  Island  and  Stark  counties. 

Excluding  these  we  notice  the  following  types  as  those  which  appear 
to  be  most  characteristic,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  limited  to  ]>articular 
sections  of  the  ilistrict  and  to  indicate  the  locations  of  different  trib(‘s. 

In  the  r(‘gion  of  Scott,  iVIuscatine,  and  Louisa  counties,  Iowa,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi  but  extending  as  tar  south  as  Calhoun 
countj^,  Illinois,  on  the  east  side,  certain  tyjies  both  of  mounds  and 
specimens  of  art  are  found  Avhich  resemble  so  closely  some  of  the  an¬ 
tiquities  ot  the  Ohio  and  Appalachian  districts  (hereafter  described) 
as  to  indicate  some  relationship  between  the  mound  builders  of  these 
different  sections.  For  example,  AA*e  find  at  the  bottom  of  some  of  the 
mounds  of  the  section  indicated  the  basin-shaped  clay  mass,  or  more 
correctly  clay  mass  with  basin-shaped  depression  in  the  middle,  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  the  so-called  “  altars”  of  the  Ohio  mounds.  These  are  usually 
the  larger  mounds  of  this  region,  and  are  generally,  though  not  always, 
found  on  the  low  lauds.  They  are  also  in  some  cases  burial  mounds, 
which  is  seldom  true  of  the  type  in  Ohio.  A  descri])tion  of  one  is  given 
here  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  upon  what  evidence  this  claim  of 
resemblance  is  based.  A  full  description  AA’ill  be  found  in  the  account 
of  the  field  Avork,  and  also  in  Science. ' 

This  mound,  Avhich  forms  one  of  a  group  of  five  located  on  the  sjuir 
of  a  bluff  about  1.50  feet  high,  overlooking  the  Illinois  river,  stood  on 
the  very  brink  of  a  precipice.  Roundly  conical  in  form,  it  measured  9.5 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  about  17  feet  in  height.  From  the  top 
to  the  depth  of  14  feet  it  consisted  chiefly  of  yellow  clay  obtained  from 
the  surrounding  surface  of  the  bluff’.  In  this,  at  the  depth  of  4  feet, 
was  a  horizontal  layer  of  hard,  gray  earth  S  inches  thick  and  20  feet  in 
diameter.  Three  feet  low'er  Avas  a  laj'er  <jf  burnt  (ilay  about  the  same 
thickness  and  extent.  Although  particles  of  charcoal  AA’ere  mixed 
through  it,  no  ashes  Avere  obserAX'd  on  or  about  it  (see  Fig.  Go). 

At  the  depth  of  14  feet  aa’us  reached  Avhat  seemed  to  be  a  nucleus  or 
original  mound  over  Avhich  the  heaA'y  mass  of  clay  had  been  throAAm. 
Oatu‘  this  lay  a  thin  covering  of  Avhiti.sh  material,  apparently  light  ashes, 
not  more  than  2  inches  thick  and  extending  entirely  OA’er  the  upper 
surface  of  this  nucleus,  Avhich  Avas  nearly  circular  in  outline,  about  40 
feet  in  diameter,  and  rounded  up  to  a  height  of  a  little  over  3  feet  in  the 
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middle.  Under  the  layer  of  ashes  was  a  single  layer  of  stones  extend¬ 
ing  over  the  central  ])ortion  but  not  reacldng  the  outer  margin.  When 
these  were  removed  it  was  ascertained  that  a  basin-.shaped  depression, 
oval  in  outline,  10  by  13  feet  and  nearly  3  feet  deep  in  the  middle,  had 
been  made  in  this  central  mass.  This  was  lined  throughout  with  a  layer 
of  stone  and  was  tilled  with  the  yellow  surlace  soil  of  the  ridge,  but 
immediately  over  tlie  stones  was  a  thin  layer  of  white  ashes  mixed  with 
charred  leaves  and  grass.  Under  the  stones,  resting  on  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ridge,  was  a  thin  layer  of  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
Under  the  center  of  this,  in  a  slight  excavation  in  the  original  soil;  was 
a  single  skeleton  lying  at  full  length  on  its  back — but,  strange  to  say, 
the  head  was  wanting.  Xot  a  tooth  nor  any  other  part  of  it  could  be 
found,  though  careful  search  was  made.  As  the  other  bones  were  com¬ 
paratively  well  preserved  it  is  presumed  that  the  head  vms  removed 
before  burial.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  stones  bore  evidence  of 
having  remained  in  position  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  before  being  covered.  The  similarity  of  this  structure  to  the 
so-called  ‘^altars”  of  the  Ohio  mounds  is  so  apparent  that  it  is  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  call  attention  to  it. 

In  other  mounds  of  tlie  section  under  consideration  cubical  piles  of 
stones  occur  similar  to  those  observed  in  some  of  the  mounds  of  west¬ 
ern  jSTorth  Carolina.  In  one  instance  a  beehive-shaped  vault  of  hard¬ 
ened  clay  covering  a  skeleton  was  observed,  reminding  us  of  similar 
clay  vaults  in  some  two  or  three  mounds  of  Kanawha  valley,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  the  little  ..tone  vaults  in  the  mounds  of  western  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  eastern  Tennessee.  In  addition  to  these  resemblances  is  the 
well-known  fact  that  in  the  section  now  referred  to  the  curved  l)ase  or 
monitor  pipe,  so  characteristic  of  the  typical  mounds  of  Ohio,  is  found 
in  large  numbers. 

There  are,  however,  other  features  of  the  mounds  of  this  region 
worthy  of  notice,  some  of  which  indicate  the  presence  of  other  tribes 
than  the  builders  of  the  mounds  alluded  to.  It  is  assumed  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  presence  of  the  monitor  pipe  in  a  mound  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  the  builders,  notwitlnstanding  the  differences  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  mounds  and  mode  of  burial,  were  related  to  the  authors 
of  those  I'eferred  to  or  had  adopted  some  of  their  peculiar  customs  from 
long,  intimate  association.  It  is  often  the  case  that  different  modes  of 
construction  and  burial  dependent  upon  station,  (jondition  in  life,  calling, 
achievements,  etc.,  are  found  in  the  mounds  apparently  constructed  by 
the  people  of  a  single  tribe  or  even  a  single  village.  For  example,  the 
mounds  of  the  Cook  farm  group,  Scott  county,  Iowa,  from  which  the 
well  known  engraved  tablets  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences 
were  taken,  presented  the  following  different  features:  Some  were 
stratified,  others  not ;  in  some  the  skeletons  were  jdaced  horizontally 
on  the  ground,  in  others  they  were  in  a  sitting  posture,  while  in  others 
they  were  dismembered  and  in  a  confinsed  heap;  in  some  there  were 
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cubical  piles  of  stone  whicli  were  wanting  in  others;  in  some  the  skele¬ 
tons  wer(“  covered  with  a  hard  layer  or  mortar-like  coating  which  was 
wanting  in  most  of  them ;  and  lastly  there  were  evidences  in  one  or  two 
of  the  use  of  lire  in  the  burial  ceremonies,  though  not  found  in  the 
others.  ]\[ost  of  the  mounds,  though  not  all,  covered  a  burial  pit  or 
slight  excavation  in  the  original  .soil. 

Several  imstances  have  been  noticed  where  the  mounds  examined 
were  found  to  contain  stone  vaidts  of  various  forms.  In  .some  two  or 
three  cases  these  vaults  were  .square,  or  oblong  inclosures  consisting 
of  a  surrounding  wall  birilt  up  of  anhewn  stone  to  the  height  of  li  or  3 
feet.  Within  these  were  found  a  number  of  skeletons  supposed,  from 
the  ixtsition  in  which  the  bones  were  found,  to  have  been  buried  in  a 
sitting  i>osturc.  In  one  case  the  vault,  which  was  divided  b}'  cross 
partitions,  was  covered  with  timbers  from  which  the  bark  had  been 
removed.  xVnother  was  without  a  covering,  the  dirt  having  been 
thrown  in  on  the  bodies  to  till  the  vault  and  i)iled  up  over  it  to  form 
the  mound.  These  vaults  vary  in  size  from  7  to  12  feet  on  a  side,  and 
have  been  observed  in  Jo  Daviess  and  Cass  counties,  Illinois,  and  Clay 
county,  ^Missouri.  Similar  shaped  vaults,  sunk  in  the  natural  soil  and 
not  covered  by  mounds,  have  been  discovered  in  Pike  and  Montgomery 
counties,  Mis.souri. 

In  some  instances  dome-shaped  stone  vaults  have  been  observed. 
In  these  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  bodies  or  skeletons  had  been 
placed  on  the  natural  surface  in  a  sitting  ])Osture,  then  inclosed  by  a 
circular  wall  of  rough  stones  contracted  toward  the  top  and  covered 
with  a  single  Hat  stone.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
mounds  of  these  particular  tyi)es  are  insually  acconqiauied  by  others 
presenting  quite  dift'erent  modes  of  burial.  For  example,  we  are 
informed  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Snyder,'  who  has  made  a  somewhat  careful 
study  ot  the  antiquities  of  Cass  county,  Illinois,  where  mounds  of  the 
last  mentioned  type  occur,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  burial  mounds. 
First,  those  with  dome-shaped  vaults,  as  de.scribed;  second,  those  with 
oblong  or  Sipiare  cists  formed  by  setting  up  .stone  slabs  on  edge  and 
covering  with  similar  slabs — apparently  the  box-shaped  stone  graves; 
and  third,  small  mounds,  usually  in  rows  along  the  crests  of  ridges, 
each  containing  the  bones  of  several  individuals  uninclo.sed.  In  .some 
of  these  the  skeletons  are  folded  or  sitting  up  with  the  feet  drawn 
under  the  hips;  in  some  the  bones  are  in  confused  masses.  A  few 
have  basin-shaped  excavations  beneath  them. 

The  mounds  of  northeastern  Missouri  present  some  i)ecidiarities 
worthy  of  notice.  As  to  composition  they  are  made  wholly  of  earth,  of 
earth  and  stones,  or  wholly  of  .stones.  In  the  latter  two  the  bodies 
buried  in  them  are  covei'cd  by  stones  thrown  over  them,  or  are  inclosed 
in  stone  receptacles  of  various  forms.  In  a  few  cases  these  receptacles 
are  box-shaped  stone  cists  similar  to  those  .so  common  in  southern  llli- 
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iiois  and  middle  Tennessee.  There  are,  however,  ])eenliarities  in  the 
inodes  of  burial  which  seem  to  indicate  that  ditferent  peoples  were  the 
authors  of  the  works  of  the  dift'erent  sections.  It  seems  that  the  mound- 
bnilders  of  northeastern  ^Missouri  often  burned  the  bodies,  then  gath¬ 
ered  up  the  charred  bones  and  ashes  and  mixed  tlieni  into  a  mass  with 
clay.  Where  the  bodies  were  buried  without  being  thus  treated,  a  flat 
stone  was  sometimes  laid  on  the  head. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  district,  which  includes  western  Indi¬ 
ana,  the  mounds  occur  principally  upon  tlie  small  streams  emptying 
into  Lake  Michigan  and  upon  the  lower  waters  of  the  Wabash  river, 
few,  if  any,  being  found  in  the  intermediate  area. 

The  mounds  of  northwestern  Indiana  are  found  chiefly  in  Laporte 
county.  Some  of  them  are  of  medium  or  comparatively  large  size, 
ranging  from  10  to  20  feet  in  height.  All  are  composed  of  earth  and 
are  generally  burial  tumuli.  Quite  a  number  of  copper  articles,  such 
as  celts  and  awls,  some  vessels  of  pottery,  and  an  occasional  carved 
pipe,  have  been  obtained  from  them.  In  some  the  skeletons  seem  to 
have  been  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  while  in  others  they  were  placed 
horizontally.  In  some  cases  there  is  evidence  that  after  the  bodies 
were  deposited  on  the  natural  surflice  and  covered  with  earth  a  fire 
was  kindled  on  this  and  the  mound  heaped  over  it.  A  number  of  the 
mounds  from  2  to  3  feet  high  contained  no  indications  of  having  been 
used  for  burial  purposes,  but,  judging  from  the  tire-beds  and  refuse 
material  found  in  them,  were  built  as  dwelling  sites. 

In  the  valley  of  the  lower  Wabash  mounds  occur  in  considerable 
numbers  and  of  various  types.  Near  Merom,  on  the  Indiana  side,  is 
an  extensive  group  iiartially  surrounded  by  an  earthen  Avail.  This 
consists  largely  of  hut  rings,  reminding  us  of  similar  groups  in  south¬ 
ern  Illinois  and  southeastern  Missouri;  as  in  the  latter,  there  is  one 
chief  mound  and  a  few  smaller  ones.  The  former  was  a  burial  mound. 
Another  extensive  group  is  found  near  Hutsomdlle,  on  the  Illinois  side. 
There  are,  however,  no  indications  that  this  Avas  surrounded  by  an 
embankment,  though  some  of  the  large  tumuli  lu'esent  the  rather  un¬ 
common  feature  in  this  section  of  being  surrounded  by  a  circular 
embankment  or  ridge.  Most  of  the  small  mounds,  as  well  as  .some  of 
tlie  larger  ones,  at)pear  to  haA’e  been  only  dwelling  .sites,  as  they  con¬ 
tained  no  indications  of  having  been  used  for  burial  purposes.  The 
absence  of  human  remains  and  all  refuse  in  the  si lape  of  kitchen  heaps, 
as  well  as  implements,”  led  the  exiilorers  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
place  was  not  inhabited  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  that  it  may 
have  been  simply  a  place  of  resort  at  special  seasons  for  some  particu¬ 
lar  purpose. 

Numerous  “earthworks”  are  reported  in  the  A’icinity  of  Merom,  but, 
no  description  being  furnished  nor  any  examination  made  by  the 
Ilureau  agents,  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  their  character  or  type.  Mr. 
Collett,  the  state  geologist  of  Indiana,  who  makes  the  statement,  adds 
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that  they  arc  “of  sacli  an  extent  as  to  reiiuire  for  their  construction 
tinie  and  tlie  persistent  labor  of  many  people.  Sitnatcd  on  tlie  river 
bluffs,  their  location  combines  picturesque  scenery,  susceptibility  for 
d(?fens(‘  and  convenience  to  transportation,  water,  and  i)rodnctive  lands.” 
lie  also  states  that  there  is  evidence  here  that  conical  knolls  of  the 
loess  have  been  artilicially  rounded  and  used  for  sepulchral  iiurposes. 

Other  mounds  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  lower  "Wabash,  especially 
in  Knox  county,  are  of  comparatively  large  size  and  appear  in  some 
instances  to  have  been  truncated,  earthen  i^yramids.  Very  little  evi¬ 
dence  of  burial  has  been  found  in  them;  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  presumed 
that  they  were  built  for  other  than  burial  purposes.  They  contain 
traces  of  tire,  the  prevailing  feature  being  the  pi  eseuce  of  one  or  more 
strata  of  ashes  in  which  are  found  fi-agments  of  bones.  On  the  Illinois 
side  of  this  part  of  the  valley  and  in  the  region  of  Sangamon  river 
in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  the  mounds,  which  occur  in  considera¬ 
ble  number,  are  comparatively  small,  unstratilied,  and  used  only  for 
burial  purposes.  Some  of  them  at  least  are  comparatively  recent,  as 
articles  showing  contact  with  the  whites  are  found  in  them  where  there 
are  no  indications  of  intrusive  burial.  The  same  is  true  also  of  a  class 
of  small  mounds  found  in  northwestern  Illinois.  It  is  frequently  the 
case  that  the  skeletons  found  in  mounds  of  this  type  are  in  a  sitting 
posture;  occasionally  the  bones  are  in  a  confused  heap;  however,  the 
horizontal  position  is  probably  more  common  than  any  other.  As  a 
rule,  but  few  implements  or  ornaments  are  found  in  mounds  of  this 
class. 

In  reference  to  this  north  and  south  belt  of  the  district,  extending 
from  the  northwest  part  of  Indiana  southward  and  including  the 
Wabash  valley,  it  may  be  stated  with  considerable  conlidence  that  its 
archeological  features  indicate  the  presence  here  of  several  different 
tribes.  It  may  also  be  affirmed  that  tliese  tribes  weie  small  ones,  or 
portions  of  large  ones  which  remained  for  a  comparatively  short  period 
in  this  section. 

There  is  a  group  of  mounds  in  Vanderburg  county,  Indiana,  that 
seems  out  of  ])lace  in  the  region  where  it  is  found. 

Tliese  mounds,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  “  Catalogue  of  Pre¬ 
historic  Works  East  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,”  were  first  noticed  by  Mr. 
John  Collett'  and  subsetpiently  briefly  described  by  Floyd  Stinson,  in 
the  Smithsonian  Peport  for  1881.  Pecently  1  have  examined  the  group 
and  had  a  sur\*ey  made  of  it.  As  the  description  is  not  included  in  the 
report  of  the  field  work,  it  is  given  here. 

This  group,  commonly  known  as  the  “Angel  mounds,”  is  situated 
about  8  miles  southeast  of  Evansville,  in  Vanderburg  county,  near  the 
VVarwick  county  line,  close  to  the  Cliio  river.  At  this  point  of  itscourse 
the  Ohio  sends  oli‘  a  branch  or  bayon  which  cuts  off’  the  “Three  Mile 
island.”  It  is  on  the  margin  of  this  bayou  opposite  the  lower  end  of 
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the  island  that  the  gronp,  coiusistiug  of  six  mounds  and  an  earthen 
wall,  is  located.  A  jdat  of  the  group  is  given  in  PI.  XLI. 

Starting  from  the  hank  of  the  hayou  and  moving  northward  we  first 
cross  a  strip  of  low  land  several  rods  wide  whicli  l)orders  the  stream 
and  is  subject  to  annual  overfiows.  We  then  conu;  to  a  low  hlutf  some 
8  to  12  feet  high  which  forms  the  break  or  edge  of  the  terrace  or  general 


Ascending 


level,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  the  ohl  bank  of  tlie  Ohio, 
this  and  moving  north  by  the  mound  marked  1)  and 
turning  our  face  to  the  east,  we  have  a  full  and  clear 
view  of  the  large  mound  (A)  which  is  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  group  as  showu  in  Fig.  238,  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  elevation  as  seen  from  the  west.  A  jilat 
of  it  is  given  in  Fig.  330.  It  is  a  fiaf-top])ed  mound, 
oblong  in  form,  capped  at  one  end  by  a  conical  mound, 
and  furnished  at  the  same  end  with  an  apron-like  ex¬ 
tension.  The  height  at  the  northern  end  (A)  is  27  feet, 
but  this  increases  as  we  approach  the  lower  end  (D) 
to  30  feet.  The  height  t)f  the  ajiron  varies  from  0  to  10 
feet.  The  entire  length  of  the  base  from  north  to  south 
is  about  o20  feet,  the  width  varying  from  130  to  150  feet. 

The  length  of  the  top  of  the  upper  level  on  the  west  side 
is  23G  feet;  of  the  apron,  about  150  feet.  The  Avidth 
of  the  top  of  the  upper  leA^el  A'aries  from  93  to  110  feet. 

The  conical  portion  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
main  structure  rises  to  the  height  of  20  feet  above  the 
upper  leA’el,  the  circumference  at  this  level  being  290 
feet,  giving  a  diameter  of  93  feet.  This  is,  more  cor¬ 
rectly  speaking,  an  addition  to  the  original  structure 
and  not  simply  a  superimposed  imuind,  for  the  slope 
on  the  southeast  iiortion  extends  doAvn  to  the  original 
surface  of  the  ground  and  beyond  the  base  of  the 
main  structure.  This  feature,  though  rare,  has  been 
obseiwed  in  some  two  or  three  other  cases,  as,  for  ex- 
amide,  in  one  of  the  mounds  of  the  Seip  works,  in 
Eoss  county,  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  Linn  mounds.  Union 
county,  Illinois. 

The  structure  marked  E,  PI.  XLi,  is  a  low,  conical 
mound  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  much  Avorn  by  the 
plow,  so  that  at  iiresent  it  is  only  some  3  or  4  feet  high.  It  is  665  feet 
IN.  54°  E.  of  A  (measuring  from  the  point  <1  on  tlie  top  of  the  latter). 
Near  by  is  a  small  excavation  from  which  part  of  the  earth  used  in 
building  the  mound  was  probably  taken.  Tlie  surface  of  the  ground 
betAveen  these  tAvo  mounds  is  streAvn  Avith  fragments  of  pottery,  broken 
mussel-shells.  Hint  chips,  etc. 

Mound  (1  is  situated  650  feet  N.  86°  W.  of  the  large  mound.  It  is  a 
low,  conical  tumulus,  the  north  and  south  diameter  being  102  feet,  and 
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the  east  and  -west  108  feet.  It  has  been  exi)l(>re(l  by  Mr,  Charles  Artes, 
who  has  made  a  study  of  the  archeology  of  this  region.  He  foniid  it 
to  be  composed  thronghout  of  sandy  soil,  with  no  relics  or  burials 
except  one  stone  cist  near  the  southern  edge,  in  which  nothing  was 
discovered. 

^lound  I)  (the  smallest  of  the  group)  lies  425  feet  S.  40°  \V,  of  A,  is 
75  feet  in  diameter  and  similar  in  form  and  construction  to  B  and  C. 
It  has  also  been  explored  by  Mr.  Artes,  who  found  near  the  center  a 
stone  cist  3  feet  square  containing  thirteen  skulls.  Twelve  of  these 
were  arranged  in  a  circle  near  the  sides  of  the  cist,  while  the  other  was 

Ijdug  in  the  center  with  two  thigh  bones 
resting  by  it.  Xo  other  bones  were  found. 

Xine  hundred  and  sixty-fiv.e  feet  X.  52° 
W.  of  the  large  mound  is  a  flat-toi)ped 
circular  mound  (E),  338  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  at  the  base.  The  diameters  across 
the  level  top  north  and  south  and  east 
and  Avest  are  respectively  (J1  and  52  feet. 
It  is  about  12  feet  high. 

Undoubtedly  the  finest  mound  of  the 
gronp  (F)  is  situated  1,480  feet  S.  56°  W. 
of  A.  It  is  a  fiat-topped  circular  struc¬ 
ture  about  15  feet  high  and  very  symmet¬ 
rical.  The  slope  is  nearly  the  same  on  all 
sides.  The  circumference  at  the  base  is 
550  feet,  while  the  diameters  of  the  top 
are  98  feet  north  and  south  and  100  feet 
east  and  Avest.  On  the  southwest  there 
is  a  depression  in  the  slope  of  the  side, 
resembling  an  indented  or  depressed 
graded  way,  but  whether  it  Avas  origi¬ 
nally  so  or  is  of  modern  origin  can  not 
AA'ell  be  ascertained.  The  toj)  of  the  mound 
has  been  used  as  a  cemetery  by  the  Avhites 
who  have  owned  it.  On  the  southern  side 
stands  aii  oak  tree  4  feet  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  field  surrounding 
this  mound  is  subject  to  overfiow  during  very  high  Avater. 

An  inclosing  embankment  or  surrounding  Avail  may  be  traced  from 
mound  C  in  a  circular  direction  around  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
bluff  skirting  the  field  in  AA’hich  mounds  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  situated. 
This,  as  Avill  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  figure,  includes  A,  B,  and  1), 
but  does  not  inclose  mounds  E  andF.  In  AA'idth  it  varies  from  15  to  25 
feet.  Its  height,  in  places  where  least  disturbed,  is  from  3  to  5  feet  on 
the  Avest  and  north  and  from  4  to  8  feet  on  the  east.  The  length  of  the 
entire  wall  is  2,G()0  feet.  At  a  distance  of  1,400  feet  from  mound  0, 
following  the  line  of  the  embankment,  and  900  feet  northeast  of  the 
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large  tumulus  A,  is  a  gateway  ((^ ),  the  original  width  of  which,  judging 
fioni  piesent  appearances,  was  20  feet.  The  drainage  of  a  2)ortion  of 
the  field  is  at  present  through  this  gateway.  Along  the  line  of  the 
embankment,  where  not  effaced  by  the  ploM^,  are  buttress-like  eidarge- 
ments  (S),  projecting  outwards  from  20  to  30  feet.  Tlu;  distance  be¬ 
tween  these  enlargements  varies,  increasing  fi-om  east  to  west.  Two 
measured  on  the  east  Avere  97  feet  apart,  two  on  the  north  107,  and  two 
on  the  west  120  feet.  Standing  on  the  outer  edge  of  one  of  these  en¬ 
largements  a  person  commands  a  clear  view  along  the  line  for  some 
distance.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  embankment  rises  G  to  S  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  field  and  the  top  is  nearly  level  with 
the  general  surface  of  the  field  containing  mounds  A  and  B. 

Careful  search  was  made  for  an  embankment  extending  to  the  blufl’ 
on  the  west,  but  no  indications  of  .such  could  be  discovered.  There  is 
a  ridge  (shown  by  hachured  lines  on  PI.  XLi)  somewhat  resembling 
the  earthwork  already  mentioned,  which  Avas  found  to  extend  east  and 
Avest  for  a  short  distance  north  of  the  regular  embankment.  It  is  Avider 
than  the  other  and  was  traced  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  where  all  signs 
of  it  Avere  lost,  nor  could  it  be  found  beyond  mound  E.  It  is  probably  a 
natural  swell  of  the  surface  rather  than  an  artificial  structure.  No 
ditches  were  found  near  either  of  the  earth  Avails,  if  the  latter  may  be 
so  called. 

There  is  an  excavation  of  considerable  extent,  in  Avhich  large  forest 
trees  are  growing,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  inclosure.  It  is  from 
this  excaA’ation  that  the  earth  composing  the  large  mound  was  in  all 
probability  taken,  as  on  the  side  towards  this  the  .slope  is  A’ery  gradiral. 

Mounds  A  and  B  are  .situated  on  the  farm  of  Charles  Grimm,  C,  B, 
and  E  on  Silas  Angel’s  farm,  and  mound  F  on  EdAvard  Collins’s  farm. 

The  distances  betAveen  the  mounds,  measuring  from  center  to  center, 
are  as  follows : 


A  to  B 
A  to  C 
A  to  D 
A  to  E 
A  to  V 
C  to  D 


Feet. 

Feet. 

665 

C 

to 

E . 

.  500 

650 

C 

to 

E . 

.  1,080 

425 

D 

to 

E . 

.  1,050 

965 

D 

to 

E . 

.  1,0.30 

1,  480 

E 

to 

E . 

.  1,556 

500 

In  a  few  instances  both  in  the  eastern  and  Avestern  parts  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  mounds  have  been  explored  containing  stone  graves  of  the  regular 
box-shaped  t;yiie.  Also  some  instances  occur  of  earth-mounds  covered 
OA'er  Avith  a  layer  of  stones,  as  mounds  in  southeastern  Indiana  and  in 
the  Kanawha  valley  in  West  Virginia  are  found  occasionally  to  be. 

A  number  of  ordinary  small  burial  mounds  found  on  the  bluffs  and 
higher  grounds  of  Pike  and  Brown  counties,  Illinois,  opened  by  the 
Bureau  agent,  Avere  constructed  in  the  u.sual  method  in  this  portion  of 
the  district — that  is,  AA'ith  a  layer  of  hard  mortar-like  .substance,  or  clay 
and  ashes  mixed,  covering  the  skeletons  or  bottom  layer.  The  positions 
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of  the  skeletons  found  were  various  and  the  numherof  intrusive  burials 
unusually  larjre.  The  peculiarity  observed  was  that  in  a  number  where 
there  W(Te  intrusive  burials  near  the  surface  no  skeletons,  or  but  the 
slightest  fragments  of  bones  <»f  the  original  burial  below  the  hard,  un¬ 
disturbed  layer,  could  be  found,  although  there  were  clear  indications 
that  the  mounds  were  built  and  had  apparently  been  used  for  general 
interment. 

As  yet  but  comparatively  few  cemeteries,  or  burials  not  in  mounds, 
have  been  discovered,  although  they  are  (pute  common  in  southern 
Illinois,  which,  for  reasons  hereafter  given,  is  included  in  the  Tennessee 
district.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  bodies  are  usually  inclosed  in 
stone  graves,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case  with  those  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  In  some  graves  discovered  on  the  gravelly  point  of 
a  ridge  in  Lasalle  coiinty,  among  the  relics  found  were  rude  stone  pii)es, 
shell  beads,  and  a  clay  vessel  made  to  represent  a  scpiatting  human 
figure.  Image  pottery  of  this  type  is  (juite  common  in  southern  Illinois 
and  southeastern  Missouri,  but  is  c.xceedingly  rare  in  the  northern  iiart 
of  the  state,  or  in  fact  in  any  part  of  the  district. 

Although  as  a  general  rule  the  conical  mounds  of  this  district  are 
burial  tumuli,  yet  there  is  a  class  found  in  considerable  numbers  at 
certain  points  which  appear  to  have  been  intended  simply  as  dwelling 
sites.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  noticed.  Others  are  found 
along  the  Mississippi  in  its  course  between  Iowa  and  Illinois.  They 
are  small,  varying  from  15  to  50  feet  in  diameter  and  from  1  to  3  or  4 
feet  in  height,  tiattish  on  top.  They  are  always  in  groups,  occasion¬ 
ally  of  considerable  extent.  Excavations  have  revealed  beds  of  burnt 
clay  and  ashes  and  a  few  burnt  stones.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  tumuli  of  this  type  found  in  northern  Illinois  appear  in  several 
cases,  judging  by  the  accomjianying  works,  to  be  attributable  to  the 
authors  of  the  effigy  mounds.  Those  last  mentioned  are  found  chiefly 
in  Mercer,  'Whitesides,  and  Eock  Island  counties. 

In  this  district  are  found  also  hut-rings  or  lodge  sites  marking  the 
locations  of  ancient  villages.  These  however  are  not  in  so  great  num¬ 
bers  as  in  the  district  immediately  south,  yet  they  are  discovered  oc¬ 
casionally  from  western  Iowa  to  eastern  Indiana,  thus  extending  over 
an  area  that  must  have  been  occupied  in  prehistoric  times  by  several 
difterent  tribes. 

True  pyramidal  mounds  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  district;  be¬ 
sides  those  mentioned,  two  or  three  have  been  observed  in  western 
Illinoi.s,  one  in  Iowa,  and  one  or  two  in  the  central  part  of  l\Ii.ssouri, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  last  mentioned  should  be  included  in 
this  district. 

There  are  but  few  inclosures,  the  most  important  being  those  in  Alla¬ 
makee  county,  Iowa,  described  in  the  iireceding  jiart  of  this  volume,  and 
akso  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  lUireau.  On  the  banks  of  Fox 
river,  in  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  there  is  an  irregularly  semicircular  wall 
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forming  an  inclosure  of  comparatively  small  size.  There  are,  at  one 
point  in  Louisa  county,  Iowa,  two  parallel  walls  across  a  bluff  point. 
As  each  has  a  ditch  on  the  side  of  approach  it  is  evident  they  were 
thiown  up  as  defensive  works.  There  are  a  few  inclosures  in  western 
and  middle  Indiana,  In  addition  to  those  alluded  to,  one  in  Orange 
county  is  worthy  of  passing  notice.  It  consists  of  a  double  wall  and 
an  intervening  ditch;  on  the  inclosed  area  are  twelve  small  mounds  sup¬ 
posed  from  the  slight  exploration  made  to  be  dwelling  sites. 

There  have  been  discovered  in  Cass  and  Wliitesides  counties,  Illi¬ 
nois,  some  rather  singular  antiquities  in  the  form  of  stone  floors  or  pave¬ 
ments;  some  in  mounds  bxit  others  under  the  surface  with  no  mound 
above  them.  These  are  described  as  composed  of  flat  stones  fitted  as 
closely  together  as  possible  without  dressing,  nsually  over  a  space 
about  12  by  8  feet  and  depressed  in  the  middle  to  the  depth  of  10  inches. 
Some  of  these  floors  consist  of  only  one  layer  of  stones,  others  of  two. 
The  stones  are  found  reddened  and  cracked  by  long  exposure  to  heat,  and 
in  one  instance  were  covered  with  a  mass  of  ashes  and  coals  a  foot  thick 
in  the  center.  Scattered  through  this  mass  were  the  charred  human 
bones  of  at  least  three  skeletons,  but  there  were  indications  that  more 
bodies  than  these  had  been  burned  here.  This  mass,  however,  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  covered  with  dirt  while  yet  smouldering.  Stone  floors,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  have  as  yet  been  discovered  at  but  three  or  four 
other  points— one  in  southern  Illinois,  another  at  Fort  Ancient,  Ohio, 
and  another  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Those,  however,  of  Cass  and 

hitesides  counties,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  description,  which  is  not 
very  clear,  seem  to  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  basin-shaped  clay 
beds  of  the  mounds  in  Little  Tennessee  valley  than  to  any  other  re¬ 
mains  yet  observed. 

Several  caches  of  flint  implements  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of 
the  Illinois  river.  In  some  cases  those  found  in  a  single  cache  amounted 
to  several  hundred.  In  one  instance,  where  the  number  hidden  away 
amounted  to  some  hundreds,  a  pit  had  been  dug  and  the  implements 
deposited  in  regular  layers  with  alternate  layers  of  sand  between. 
This  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  reached  by  some  archeologists  that 
the  object  was  to  render  them  more  easily  worked  to  the  desired  finish. 
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This  includes,  as  at  present  defined,  the  eastern  iiart  of  Indiana,  all 
of  Ohio,  except*  the  northern  belt  along  the  lake  border  belonging  to 
the  IIuron-Iro(iuois  district,  and  the  southwestern  portion  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  The  eastern  and  western  limits  are  not  well  marked  and  no 
attempt  is  made  here  to  give  definite  boundaries  in  these  directions. 
On  the  south,  tlie  Ohio  river  apiiears  to  form  a  ])retty  well  delined 
limit,  the  iieculiar  features  of  the  opposite  districts  showing  themselves 
but  seldom  on  the  northern  side. 
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As  the  principal  works  of  tliis  distfict  have  been  often  described  and 
are  well  known,  a  brief  ineutioii  of  the  distinguishing  features  and 
notice  of  some  types  not  so  well  known  is  all  that  is  deemed  necessary 
here, 

IN'CI.OSUKKS. 


The  works  of  this  kind  found  in  the  district  are  generally  and  justly 
considered  its  elistingnishing  archeological  feature.  Tliese  may,  in  a 
general  sense,  be  treated  under  three  lieads:  First,  the  hill  forts;  sec- 
oiul,  tlie  geometrical  inclosures;  and  third,  tlie  defensive  walls  forming 
l)artial  iiKdosures. 

The  firstclass,  which  corresponds  with  Squier  and  Davis’s  ‘‘ works  of 
defense,”  includes  those  works  built  unquestionably  for  defense  on  ele¬ 
vated  and  naturally  strong  positions.  The  localities  selected  are  usually 
bluff  headlands,  isolated  hills,  and  elevated  points  defended  on  either 
hand  by  deep  ravines,  leaving  only  a  narrow  neck  connecting  the  upper 
level  with  the  level  of  the  high  plateau.  The  sides  of  these  elevations 
are  generally  steep  and  difficult  of  access,  in  some  cases  jn-ecipitous 
and  apparently  inaccessible  to  any  attacking  i>arty. 

If  we  examine  the  works  figured  on  Pis.  iv,  v,  Vi,  Vii,  Ylii  (Nos.  1,  3, 
and  4),  PI.  ix  (Nos.  1  and  2),  and  (No.  3)  PI.  xii  of  “Ancient  Monuments,” 
we  find  evidence  of  deliberate  and'thongbtful  attempts  to  fortify  posi¬ 
tions  naturally  very  strong.  In  nearly  all  of  these  instances  the  posi¬ 
tions  chosen  are  elevated,  isolated,  or  nearly  isolated,  areas  with  i)re- 
cii)itons  descentsou  two  or  more  sides.  Along  the  marginof  the  descent, 
usually  following  the  windings  and  indentations  of  the  bluff’,  a  wall  of 
stone,  of  stones  and  earth,  or  earth  alone,  has  been  thrown  up,  a  ditch 
running  along  the  inner  side  furnishing  the  earthy  material.  In  some 
cases  where  the  commencement  of  the  descent  from  the  ui)per  area  is 
not  abrupt  the  wall  is  carried  along  the  slope  a  short  distance  below 
the  ujjper  level,  as,  for  example,  at  “  Fortified  Hill,”  in  Butler  county, 
Ohio.’ 

It  is  true,  as  the  authors  of  “  Ancient  Monuments”  state,  that  works 
of  this  ])articular  type  “  are  never  commanded  from  neighboring  posi¬ 
tions,”  a  fact  no  doubt  of  .some  significance  when  we  come  to  compare 
these  works  with  other  inclosures  which  seem  to  have  been  intended 
for  a  similar  i)urpose,  that  of  defense.  This,  however,  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter. 

Some  of  these  works  present  indications  of  growth  or  change  subse- 
(juent  to  their  erection.  For  example,  the  smaller  area  of  Fort  Ancient, 
occupying  the  point  of  the  bluff’,  appears  tobe  some/vhatolder  than  the 
remaining  portion,  a  theory  advanced  by  the  author  in  an  article  in 
“  Science,”  in  1880,'^  and  adopted  by  Mr.  iMoorehead  in  his  “Fort  An¬ 
cient,”  in  which  he  repeatedly  uses  the  terms  “Old  Fort”  and  “  New 
Fort”  for  the  two  i)arts,  and  in  the  sense  here  indicated.  The  in- 
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closure  shown  in  2so.  3,  1*1.  xi,  ^‘Ancient  Monuments,”  wliere  there  are 
two  walls  some  distance  apart,  is  probably  an  instance  where  the  in¬ 
closed  area  was  contracted  subsequent  to  its  first  occupancy.  This  is 
intei  led  tiom  the  tact  that  the  inner  wall  jiasses  over  a-  mound  (probably 
natural)  which  it  seems  would  have  been  avoided  in  the  original  plan 
when  the  line  might  have  bee,i  fixed  wherever  desired.  It  is  also  prob¬ 
able  that  some  of  the  short  walls  about  the  chief  gateway  of  “Forti¬ 
fied  Hill,”  Butler  county,  shown  in  PI.  vr,  “Ancient  IMonumeiits,”  are 
additions  to  the  original  plan.  The  reasons  for  this  supposition  become 
more  apparent  upon  a  personal  examination  of  the  topographical  features 
ol  the  locality.  The  easy  appr  oach  at  this  gateway  renders  it  the  weak 


l>oiut  of  the  fort. 

The  work  with  the  double  wall  above  mentioned  and  some  others  in 
central  and  southwestern  Oluo,  similar  in  character,  except  that  they 
usually  consist  of  a  single  W’all  and  ditch,  belong  to  a  slightly  ditterent 
type  than  the  “hill  forts”  referred  to,  and  constitute  the  third  class 


above  meutioned.  They  occupy  peninsulas  formed  by  the  bends  of  the 
rivers  or  larger  streams,  and  the  headlands  at  the  junctions  of  deep 
ravines  or  uniting  streams,  and  consist  of  a  curved  or  irregular  line  of 
wall  and  ditch  across  the  isthmus,  or  running  from  one  bank  to  the 


other,  the  precipitous  descents  at  the  sides  and  around  the  point  forming 
the  defenses  at  these  points  of  the  area.  Some  of  these  woilvs  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  works  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  which 
we  have  ascribed  to  the  tribes  of  the  Hiirou-Iroquois  district,  and,  pos¬ 
sibly,  may  be  due  in  part  to  some  tribes  of  this  family.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  a  few  of  the  same  type  occur  in  Kentucky,  They  may 
have  been  erected  by  the  people  who  built  the  more  elaborate  hill  forts, 
yet  I  am  rather  inclined  to  doubt  this.  However,  as  they  are  simple  in 
character  and  are  found  at  widely  separate  points  in  the  mound  area, 
it  is  unsafe  to  consider  them  of  ethnic  significance  without  further 
proof.  We  will  })robably  be  justified  in  assuming  that  they  can  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  builders  of  the  geometrical  works  which  constitute  our 
second  class  of  inclosures. 

The  works  of  this  second  class  are  usually  more  or  less  regular  in 
form  and  are  located  on  level  areas,  generally  in  the  river  valleys. 
The  leading  types  of  this  class  are  the  well  known  circles,  squares,  and 
octagons,  or,  as  they  are  collectively  termed,  “  geometrical  works,”  found 
chiefiy  in  the  Scioto  valley  and  about  Bewark,  Ohio.  Others  which 
may  be  included  in  the  class,  though  varying  from  the  typical  forms, 
are  found  in  the  Kanawha  valley.  West  Virginia.  Most  of  those  of 
southern  and  cenTral  Ohio  are  figured  with  comparative  accuracy  by 
Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  in  “Ancient  Monuments.”  But  when  deduc¬ 
tions  are  to  be  drawn  depending  upon  accurate  measurements,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  certain  errors  in  their  work 
iminted  out  by  the  present  author  in  a  bulletin  entitled  “The  Circular, 
S<iuare,  and  Octagonal  Earthworks  of  Ohio,”  i)ublishe<lby  the  Bureau 
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in  188!).  Tills  lueciiutioii  is  nece.ssary  because  important  inferences  in 
ref^ard  to  the  origin  and  authors  of  these  works  have  been  drawn  from 
the  measurements  yiven  in  “Ancient  Monuments”  and  tlie  a.ssuring 
statement  of  the  authors  that  tlie.se  were  made  by  them  in  person  with 
great  care.  Notwithstanding  this  and  the  undeniable  fact  that  a  few 
of  the  circles  and  squares  approximate  very  clo.sely  to  true  geometrical 
tigures,  and  that  some  three  or  four  are  found  to  correspond  jiretty 
closely  in  size  and  form,  yet  the  apparent  eirors  in  this  respect  mani¬ 
fest  in  their  work  and  shown  by  a  re.survey  of  some  of  the  groups, 
render  it  necessary  in  making  close  comparivson  to  have  recourse  to  a 
more  exact  survey.  The  Bureau  has  endeavored  to  have  this  done,  the 
result  of  which  is  shown  in  the  bulletin  referred  to  and  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  part  of  this  volume. 

The  statement  by  the  above  named  authors  in  regard  to  the  general 
character  of  the  works  of  this  type,  condensed  as  follows,  may  be 
accepted  as  correct : 

They  are  mostly  regular  in  their  structuro  and  occupy  the  broad  and  level  river 
bottoms,  seldom  occurring  upon  the  tablelands  or  where  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  undulating  or  broken.  They  are  usually  square  or  circular  in  form ;  sometimes 
they  are  slightly  elliptical.  Sometimes  we  find  them  isolated,  but  more  frequently 
iu  groups.  The  greater  number  of  the  circles  are  of  comparatively  small  size,  vary¬ 
ing  in  diameter  from  150  to  400  feet,  and  having  the  ditch,  when  present  (as  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  case),  interior  to  the  wall.  They  have,  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  a  single 
gateway.  Apart  from  these,  numerous  little  circles  30  to  50  feet  iu  diameter  are 
observed  in  the  vicinity  of  lai-ge  works.  [These  hut-riugs,  for  such  undoubtedly 
they  were,  have  nearly  all  been  obliterated,  scarcely  a  single  one  remaining  at  this 
time.]  The  larger  circles  are  oftenest  found  in  combination  with  rectangular  works 
connected  with  them  directly  or  by  avenues.  Some  of  the.se  circles  are  of  great 
extent,  embracing  50  or  more  acres,  though  generally  from  15  to  25.  They  seldom 
have  a  ditch,  but  whenever  it  occurs  it  is  interior  to  the  wall.  The  connected  square 
or  rectaugiilar  works  never  have  ditches  exterior  or  interior.  The  walls  of  these 
inclosures  are  composed  of  earth  taken  up  evenly  from  the  surface  or  from  large 
shallow  jiits  near  by.  They  vary  iu  height  (with  one  or  two  exceptions),  where  not 
worn  down  by  the  plow,  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  iu  width  at  base  from25  to45  feet.  The 
“Fair-Ground  Circle ”E  at  Newark,  however,  has  a  wall  which,  at  some  i)oints, 
reaches  a  height  of  from  15  to  17  feet  above  the  ground  level.  In  one  or  two  instances 
the  circles  ai’e  formed  by  two  walls  with  a  ditch  between  them,  as  the  one  at  Circle- 
ville  described  by  Atwater. 

These  authors  express  the  belief  that  the  works  of  this  type  were 
not  erected  for  defensive  purposes,  but  were  designed  for  sacred  or 
religious  uses  and  as  places  for  performing  superstitious  rites.  This 
theory  lias  been  accejited  by  a  large  portion  of  subse(|uent  writers 
upon  this  subject,  among  whom  we  may  name  as  prominent  Dr.  Daniel 
Wilson.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  worthy  of  notice.  Baldwin, 
in  his  Ancient  America,  expresses  no  decided  opinion  on  the  question, 
but  suggests  “  that  a  portion  of  them,  it  may  be,  encircled  villages  or 
towns.”  Foster  ( I’rehistoric  Kaces),  although  a  decided  opponent  to  the 
theory  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  mounds,  objects  to  the  suggestion  that 
these  valley  inclosures  were  built  for  religious  purposes,  basing  his 
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opiiiiou  largely  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  Tiiodes  of  defense.  His 
remarks  on  this  point  have  so  mmdi  force  in  them  that  we  (piote  ihe 
following  i)aragraph : 

Tliose  works  in  iiortbeni  Ohio  and  Western  New  York,  which  exhibit  the  trenches 
on  the  outside  of  the  parapet,  are  also  classed  as  defensive,  while  those  which  occupy 
le^  el  i)lateaux  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  with  the  trench  inside,  which  are  by  far 
the  most  nninerons  [  f]  are  classed  as  sacred  inclosures.  I  do  not  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  distinction.  Many  writers,  who  have  speculated  )ii)oirthis  feature, 
seem  to  ha\e  adopted  the  idea  that  the  enemy,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  settled 
down  before  these  works,  as  did  the  Greeks  under  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  engaged 
in  a  in-otracted  siege.  Now,  every  one  acquainted  with  Indian  warfare  knows  that 
it  consists  in  surprises.  A  blow  is  struck,  a  massacre  ensues,  and  a  retreat  follows. 
Savages  have  not  the  means  of  subduing  a  fortification  by  regular  approaches,  nor 
the  accumulated  provisions  to  sustain  them  while  awaiting  the  result.  A  company 
of  infantry  on  the  plains,  protected  by  an  enclosure  of  palisades,  trunks  of  trees  set 
upright  and  sharpened  to  a  point,  may  defy  the  combined  power  of  the  Indians 
indefinitely,  or  until  their  supplies  give  out.  The  mound-builders,  if  their  enemies 
were  like  modern  Indians,  had  only  to  guard  against  sudden  attacks,  and  a  row  of 
pickets,  without  reference  to  whether  the  trench  were  inside  or  outside,  would  be 
effectual.  Gatlin  has  shown  that  the  Mandaus,  in  fortifying  their  villages  con¬ 
structed  the  ditch  inside,  the  wa  jriors  using  the  embankment  as  a  .shelter  while'  they 
shot  their  arrows  through  the  interstices  of  the  pickets.' 

Short carefully  avoids  any  discussion  of  the  question,  which  ftict  may 
be  accepted  as  a  clear  indication  that  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  give 
his  assent  to  the  view  advanced  by  the  authors  of  “Ancient  Monu¬ 
ments,”  Nadaillac,^  on  the  other  hand,  is  disposed  to  adopt  it  in  a 
modilied  sense.  But  in  the  American  edition,  the  following  words 
introduced  by  the  editor.  Prof.  Dali,  express  an  entirely  opposite 
view:  “ItismorereasonabIetosuppo.se  them  to  have  been  fortitied 
villages,  according  to  a  usage  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  valley  by  the  first  explorers.”* 

Lewis  H,  Morgan®  remarks  that  “with  respect  to  the  large  circular 
inclosures  adjacent  to  and  communicating  with  the  squares,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  know  their  object.  The  one  attached  to  the 
•High  Bank  Pueblo  contains  20  acres  of  land,  aud  doubtless  subserved 
some  useful  purpose  in  their  plan  of  life.  The  first  suggestion  which 
jiresents  itself  is,  that  its  a  substitute  for  a  fence  it  surrounded  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  village  in  which  they  cultivated  their  maize,  beans,  squashes, 
and  tobacco.  At  the  Minnitare  village  a  similar  inclosure  may  now 
be  seen  by  the  side  of  the  village  surrounding  their  cultivated  laud, 
consisting  partly  of  hedge  and  partly  of  stakes.”  This  is  the  most 
likely  explanation  of  these  Avorks  that  has  yet  been  presented.  Whether 
these  dirt  walls  were  mere  supports  to  stockades  is  a  question  not  yet 
settled;  nevertheless,  as  they  were  intended  as  a  protection  not  only 
against  wild  beasts,‘but  also  against  human  foes,  it  is  probable  that  they 

' 'Letters  and  notes  *  *  "  on  the  X.  A.  Indians,  *  L'Anieriquc  rreliisforiime. 
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won*  surmounted  l>y  stakes  or  supported  a  woodiui  fence  or  screen  of 
some.kind.  Tlie  fact  tliat  the  ditch,  when  present,  is  on  the  inside,  is 
not  an  im])ortant  factor  in  reaching  a  conclusion,  as  this  is  (juite  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  as  suggested  by  Foster. 

In  addition  to  the  tyi)es  of  inclosnrcs  and  defensive  walls  mentioned, 
there  are  some  other  varieties  that  deserve  a  i)assiug  notice.  The 
lines  of  i)arallel  walls,  as  those  at  Newark  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  are 
well  known  examples  of  one  i)eenliar  type.  Some  of  the  singular  works 
described  and  figured  in  Ancient  Monuments  and  elsewhere  are  to  a 
large  extent  imaginary.  Of  these  we  may  name  Nos.  1  and  2,  PI.  xxxiv 
of  that  work.  The  wing  to  No.  1  is  not  only  imaginary,  but,  a(;cording 
to  the  Pnreau  assistant  who  visited  the  locality,  was  made  impossible 
by  the  toi)ogTaphy. 

In  the  Kanawha  valley  the  forms  seem  to  be  related  to  the  regular 
works  of  Ohio,  though  much  changed.  We  see  hill  forts  here  as  there, 
and  circular  inclosures  with  a  single  gateway;  but,  instead  of  the  com¬ 
bined  circle  and  sciuare,  we  see  here  elongate  ligureswith  parallel  sides 
and  semicircular  ends.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  here  the  space 
is  much  contracted,  rendering  the  construction  of  such  extensive  and 
elaborate  works  as  those  of  the  Scioto  valley  impossible.  Moreover, 
these  mountain  valleys  could  only  have  been  temporary  retreats  for 
large  tribes  or  only  for  those  devoted  to  hunting. 

NEWARK  AND  HIGH  HANK  CIRCLES. 

We  insert  here  figures  of  the  “Observatory”  (PI.  xxi)  and  “Fair 
Orouud”  (PI.  XXII)  circles  at  Newark  (Pis.  xxxi  and  XL),  and  of  the 
“High  Bank”  circle  (PI.  xxiii)  near  Chillicothe  from  a  recent  survey 
made  by  Mr.  Henry  (Jannett,  (leographer  of  the  U.  S.  Geylogical 
Survey,  in  person,  Avith  use  of  plane  table,  in  order  to  show  the  form 
of  the  walls.  The  dimensions  and  form  as  found  by  this  survey  are 
in  such  close  agreement  with  that  made  by  Mr.  Middleton  that  they 
may  be  considered  practically  the  same. 

BCRIAI.  MOCNDS. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  mounds  of  this  region  which  has  been  most 
frequently  referred  to  as  a  marked  characteristic  is  the  juesence  in 
those  of  comiiaratively  large  size  of  a  basin-shaped  mass  of  clay  at 
the  bottom,  to  which  the  term  “  altar”  has  been  applied;  but  as  this  is 
limited  to  a  particular  class,  a  more  general  description  is  necessary  in 
order  to  throw  light  upon  the  customs  of  the  mound-builders  of  tliis  dis¬ 
trict.  We  therefore  refer  first  to  the  burial  mounds. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  authors  of  Ancient  Monuments  in 
regard  to  the  burial  tumuli  of  this  region  is  given  in  general  terms  as 
follows: 

Moiind.s  of  tbi.s  class  arc  very  numerous.  They  are  generally  of  considerable  size, 
varying  from  (5  to  SO  feetin  height,  but  having  an  average  altitude  of  trom  15 to  20  of 
25  feet.  They  stand  without  the  walls  of  inclosures  at  a  distance  more  or  less  remote 
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from  them.  Many  are  isolated,  with  no  other  momiments  near  them ;  but  they  fre- 
(jnently  occur  in  groui)s,  sometimes  in  clo.se  coimectiou  with  each  other  and  exhib¬ 
iting  a  dependence  which  was  not  without  its  meaning.  They  are  destitute  of  altars, 
nor  do  they  possess  the  regularity  which  characterizes  the  “  temi)le  mounds.”  Their 
usual  form  is  that  of  a  simple  cone;  sometimes  they  are  elliptical  or  pear-shaped. 

These  mounds  invariably  cover  a  skeleton  (in  very  rare  instances  more  than  one, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Grave  creek  mound),  which  at  the  time  of  interment  was  envel¬ 
oped  in  bark  or  coarse  matting,  or  inclosed  in  a  rude  sarcophagus  of  timber,  the 
traces  and,  in  some  instances,  the  very  casts  of  which  remain.  Occasionally 
the  chamber  of  the  dead  is  built  of  stone,  rudely  laid  up  without  cement  of  any 
kind.  Burial  by  lire  seems  to  have  been  frequently  practiced  by  the  mound-build¬ 
ers.  Urn  burial  also  appears  to  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  With  the  skeletons  in  these  mounds  are  fotmd  various  remains  of  art, 
comprising  ornaments,  utensils,  and  weapons.' 

These  conclusions  can  not  be  accepted  as  generally  applicable  even 
in  the  region  now  being  considered.  Instead  of  the  average  altitude 
being  from  15  to  25  feet,  it  is  less  than  10  feet.  Nor  is  the  statement 
that  they  very  rarely  cover  more  than  one  skeleton  to  be  taken  as  a 
general  rule,  but  as  ajiplicable  only  to  those  examined  by  these  authors. 

The  mounds  of  this  class  in  this  district  (which,  as  before  stated, 
includes  West  Virginia) iireseut  the  following  types: 

(1)  Those  containing  a  vault  or  sarcophagus  constructed  of  timber, 
in  which  the  body  or  bodies  Were  interred.  This  is  in  most  cases  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mound,  resting  ontheoriginal  surfaceof  theground,  though 
it  is  occasionally  at  some  distance  up  in  the  mound,  and  a  few  instances 
occur  where  it  is  sunk  in  the  original  soil.  The  bodies  interred  in 
these  were  usually  wrapped  in  bark.  These  vaults  are  either  round  or 
quadrangular,  the  latter  sometimes  built  up  of  logs  laid  lengthwise, 
but  in  other  cases,  as  are  the  fwmer,  of  posts  placed  perpendicularly 
side  by  side.  In  a  few  instances  those  in  which  the  logs  are  laid  hori¬ 
zontally  are  strengthened  by  upright  jfosts  at  the  corners,  and  in  one 
or  two  instances  one  circular  vault  stood  immediately  above  another. 

Some  of  these  differences  are  slight,  but  important  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  common  and,  so  far  as  known,  found  iji  no  other  district? 
being  limited  to  a  comparatively  few  mounds;  but  most  of  these  are 
important  ones.  They  also  form  connecting  links  which  indicate  some 
relation  between  the  builders  of  the  works  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

In  some  cases  tire-beds  occur  within  the  larger  vaults,  while  in 
cases  of  some  smaller  ones  there  are  indications  that  tire  was  kindled 
on  top  of  tbe  vault  after  being  comi)leted.  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews 
<lescribes  one  of  the  latter,  which  he  opened  in  Athens  county,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

This  is  .T  low  momxl,  about  (>  feet  liigb,  with  a  luoad  ])ase,  perhaps  40  feet  in 
diameter.  It  has  for  years  been  plowed  over  and  its  original  height  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  reduced.  My  attention  w.as  drawn  to  this  inonud  by  the  burnt  clay  on 
its  top.  A  trench  5  feet  wide  was  dug  through  the  center.  On  the  east  side  much 
burnt  yellow  clay  was  fotind,  while  on  the  we.st  end  of  the  trench  considerable 
black  earth  appeared,  which  I  took  to  be  kitchen  refuse.  About  5  feet  below  the 
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top  we  oaiiio  ujioii  large  ijiiaiitities  ol  charcoal,  e.spccially  oil  the  western  side. 
Underneath  the  charcoal  was  found  a  skeleton  with  the  head  to  the  ea.st.  The 
body  had  evidently  been  inclosed  in  some  wooden  structure.  First,  there  was  a 
jdatform  of  wood  placed  ujion  the  ground  on  the  original  level  of  the  plain.  On 
this  wooden  floor  timbers  or  logs  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  body  longitudi- 
nally,  and  over  the.se  timbers  there  were  laid  other  pieces  of  wood,  forming  an  in¬ 
closed  box  or  coffin.  A  jiart  of  this  wood  was  only  charred;  the  rest  wa.s'burut  to 
ashes.  The  middle  part  of  the  body  was  in  the  hottest  fire,  and  many  of  the  verte- 
bne,  tubs,  and  other  bones  were  burnt  to  a  black  cinder,  and  at  this  point  the 
inclosing  timbers  were  burnt  to  ashes.  The  timbers  inclosing  the  lower  extremities 
•were  only  charred. 

I  am  led  to  think  that  before  any  fire  was  kindled  a  layer  of  dirt  was  thrown  over 
the  wooden  structure,  making  a  sort  of  burial.  On  this  dirt  a  tire  was  built,  but  by 
some  misplacement  ot  the  dirt  the  lire  reached  the  timbers  below,  and  at  such  points 
as  the  air  could  penetrate  there  was  an  active  combnstio'n,  but  .at  others,  where  the 
iPirt  still  remained,  there  was  only  ,a  smothered  fire,  like  that  in  a  charcoal  pit.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  charred  timbers  in  any  other  way.  There 
must  have  been  other  fires  than  that  immediately  around  and  above  the  body,  and 
many  nt  them,  becau.se  ou  one  side  of  the  mound  the  clay  is  burned  even  to  the  top 
of  the  mound.  In  one  place,  3  feet  above  the  body,  the  clay  is  vitrified. 

It  is  possible  that  fires  were  built  at  different  levels  and  that  most  of  the  ashes 
were  blown  away  by  winds  which  often  sweep  over  the  plain.  I  have  stated  that 
there  w.as  first  laid  down  a  sort  of  floorof  wood,  on  which  the  body  was  placed.  On 
the  same  floor  were  placed  about  .'500  copper  beads,  forming  a  line  almost  around  the 
body.* 

(2)  Mounds  containing'  stnictures  of  stones.  These  structures  are 
of  two  or  three  different  types,  which  are  apparently  of  ethnic  signifi¬ 
cance. 

The  two  iirincipal  varieties  are  the  box-shaped  cist  and  the  doine- 
shajted  vault.  The  latter  are  seldom  found  of  the  usual  form  in  this 
district;  some  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Ohio  which  seem  to 
be  of  ethnic  significance  and  to  belong  to  a  small  separate  district, 
mostly  in  Kentucky,  are  made  of  angular  stones  arranged  in  succes¬ 
sive  series  from  the  base  to  the  top.  In  a  few  cases  these  cover  other 
little  vaults  of  various  forms  made  by  setting  stone  slabs  on  edge  or 
leaning  them  together  so  as  to  form  a  roof-shaped  structure. 

Stone  vaults  and  cisfs  are  usualli^  found  in  earthen  mounds,  yet  they 
occasionally  occur  in  tho.se  of  stone.  Atwater  says:* 

1  saw  one  ot  these  stone  tumuli  which  had  been  piled  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
on  the  spot  where  three  skeletons  had  been  buried  in  stone  coffins,  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  •  *  »  xhe  graves  ajipear  to  have  been  dug  to  about  the  depth  of  ours  in 

the  jiresent  time.  After  the  bottoms  and  sides  were  lined  with  thin,  flat  stones,  the 
corpses  were  placed  in  these  graves. 

In  some  cases  a  low  stone  wall,  a  foot  or  so  in  height,  is  built  around 
the  outer  margin  of  the  mound,  but  so  as  to  be  within  the  outer  line 
and  covered  by  the  earth  of  the  mound.  Ibit  these  do  not  appear  to  be 
in  all  cases  burial  mounds. 

In  one  or  two  instances  the  door  of  the  mound  has  been  found  cov¬ 
ered  with  stones  placed  in  from  one  to  thrt'e  regular  layers.  A  stone 
lay^r  in*  the  body  of  the  mound  or  over  the  burials,  in  other  words  a 

'  Tenth  Kep.  Peaboily  Mus.,  Vol.  ll,  pp.  59-CO.  ’Trans.  Amer.  Autiq.  Soe.,  Vul.  i  (I8'20),  p.  184. 
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Stone  striituiii,  is  not  rare,  but  floors  of  the  kind  jiientioned  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  nncoinmon. 

A  soniewliat  singular  type  oeeui  s  sparingly  in  the  Indiana  and  West 
Virginia  portions  of  the  district.  In  this  variety,  instead  of  the  stones 
being  inside,  they  form  a  covering  over  the  outside,  usually  in  tlie  form 
of  a  single  layer. 

(3)  Mounds  in  -which  the  skeletons  are  inclosed  neither  in  wooden 
nor  in  stone  vaults,  nor  in  pits  in  the  original  soil.  As  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  this  class  are  negative,  a  few  examples  will  convey  a  better  idea 
of  them  than  any  attempt  to  give  a  general  description. 

IMessrs.  Squier  and  Davis*  describe  a  mound  Go  or  70  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  lo  feet  high,  unstratilied,  and  composed  of  earth  taken  fi'om  the 
surrounding  plain.  Nothing  worthy  of  remark  was  found  until  the 
base  was  reached.  Here  a  single  skeleton  was  discovered,  lying  hori¬ 
zontally,  which  had  been  simply  enveloped  in  bark.  The  burial  in  this 
case  they  supposed  to  have  been  as  follows: 

The  surface  of  the  groiiud  was  first  carefully  leveled  aud  ])acked  over  an  area 
perhajjs  10  or  15  feet  square.  This  are.a  was  then  covered  with  sheets  of  hark,  on 
■which,  in  the  center,  the  body  of  the  dead  was  deposited,  with  a  few  article.s  of 
stone  at  its  side,  aud  a  few  small  ornaments  near  the  head.  It  was  then  covered 
over  with  another  layer  of  hark  and  the  mound  heaped  above. 

A  mound  in  the  Kanawha  valley.  West  Virginia,  o])ened  by  Col. 
Norris,  and  described  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume,  presented 
precisely  similar  featurt's. 

Atwater,  .speaking  oi'  a  mound  at  Chillicothe,  says:^ 

Its  perpendicular  height  was  about  15  feet  and  the  diameter  of  its  base  about  60.  It 
wascompose<l  of  sand  aud  contained  human  bones  belonging  to  skeletons  which  were 
buriedindiffereut  partsof  it.  It  was  not  until  this  pile  of  earth  was  carefully  removed 
aud  the  original  surface  exposed  to  view  that  a  probable  coujocture  of  its  original 
design  could  be  formed.  Al)oat  20  feet  square  of  the  surface  had  been  leveled  and 
covered  with  bark.  On  the  center  of  this  lay  a  human  skeleton,  over  which  had 
been  spread  a  mat  manufactured  either  from  weeds  [reeds?]  or  bark. 

Other  mounds  of  this  class  show  no  preparation  of  the  original  sur¬ 
face  nor  indications  of  bark  wrappings,  the  bodies  having  been  simply 
laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  covered  with  earth.  In  other 
cases  the  bones,  partially  charred,  are  found  in  ashes,  the  earth  beneath 
and  about  them  burned.  In  a  few  instances  the  bones  are  in  a  confused 
heap,  more  or  less  charred,  and  ashes  are  about  them,  but  no  other  in¬ 
dications  of  heat,  the  burning  having  been  done  before  depositing,  lii 
some  cases  of  burial  on  the  original  surface  and  in  excavations  in  the 
original  soil,  some  of  the  skeletons  are  folded,  though  this  method  of 
arranging  the  body  does  not  appear  to  have  l)een  ])racticed  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  this  district. 

(4)  Mounds  wholly  or  i)arlly  of  .stone.  Some  rather  singular  mounds 
have  been  descrilxal  as  found  in  different  ])art.s  of  Oldo,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  they  have  nearly  all  been  removed  ami  the  descriptions  are  based 


1  Anc,  Mon.,  p..l04. 
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lai  f-ely  on  ineinory  and  second-liand  statements  and  hence  do  not  have 
tliat  staini)  of  accuracy  and  authenticity  desirable.  For  example,  a  large 
stone  mound,  wiiich  formerly  stood  a  short  distance  from  Newark,  is 
described'  as  circular  in  form,  182  feet  jn  diameter  and  some  40  or  50 
feet  high,  comi>osed  of  stones.  These,  when  removed,  were  found  to 
(■over  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  small  earth  mounds.  In  one  of  these  were 
human  bones  and  river  shells;  in  another  was  a  layer  of  hard,  white, 
tire  clay,  and  2  or  .4  feet  below  this  was  a  wooden  trough  covered  with  a 
layer  of  small  logs,  in  which  Avas  a  skeleton  that  ai)peared  to  have  been 
wrap])ed  in  some  kind  of  coarse  cloth.  With  it  were  fifteen  coiiper  rings 
and  a  breastplate  (gorget)  of  the  same  metal.  The  clay  above  it  being 
impervious  to  water,  the  wood  and  bones  Avere  Avell  preserved.  The 
Avood  bore  Avhat  api)eared  to  be  the  marks  of  some  hard,  metallic 
tool.  Another  of  these  earth  tumuli  contained  a  large  number  of  human 
bones. 

A  mound  near  ^JiadisonAille  opened  on  behalf  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
was  found  to  coATr  a  stone  heap  5  feet  high  and  !>()  feet  in  diameter. 
In  this  the  remains  of  71  skeletons  Avere  found.  “  In  addition  to  the 
outer  stones  of  the  mound,  each  body  had  been  surrounded  Avith  stones 
at  the  time  ot  burial,”  some  .set  on  edge.s,  others  simply  piled  around 
the  bodies.  A  small  mound  in  the  KanaAvha  valley,  covered  Avith  a 
layer  of  .stones,  Avas  found  to  be  composed  of  stones  and  clay  mixed. 
In  the  center  Avas  a  single  skeleton  in  a  cist  formed  of  stone  .slabs. 
Simple  .stone  cairns,  .some  ofAvhich  cover  human  remains,  and  others 
th.it  shoAA  no  indications  of  luiA'ing  been  used  for  burial  purposes, 
although  not  common,  are  found  at  various  i>oints  in  this  district. 

A  singular  variety  of  stone  mounds,  though  not  generally  used  for 
burial  purposes,  has  been  ob.servc(r  in  IvamiAvlia  A'alley.  The.se  are 
usually  sharply  conical,  built  u])  generally  by  placing  layer  after  layer 
of  stones  shingle  fashion  around  a  central  space,  so  that  Avhen  complete 
a  AAClMike  hole  is  left  in  the  center.  In  a  few  instances  tAvo  of  the.se 
holes  are  found  in  one  mound. 


Of  the  tumuli  sui)po.sed  to  have  been  erected  for  other  than  burial 
jAuiposes  the  most  noted  are  those  Avhich  jMes.sr.s.  Sfjuier  and  Davis 
have  designated  “.sacrificial  mounds,”  but  are  more  commonly  knoAvn 
at  the  present  time  as  “altar  mounds.”  They  are  u.sually  compara¬ 
tively  large  in  size  and  conical  in  foi  in,  often  having  a  toj*  laj-er  of  gravel 
and  ]K‘bble.s.  At  the  bottom,  on  the  original  .surface  of  the  ground,  is 
usually  a  regulai  ly  shaped  mass  of  burned  clay,  Avith  a  ba.sin-like  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  middle,  to  Avhich  the  authors  above  named  have  applied  the 
term  “altar,”  suiiimsing  it  to  have  been  u.sed  as  a  place  to  ofier  up  pro¬ 
pitiatory  .sacrifices.  This  niai^s  of  clay  is  circular,  square,  or  oblong  in 
forni,  varying  in  diameter  or  length  from  4  or  5  to  .50  feet  and  in  height 
trom  1  to  2  feet.  1  he  basin-shaped  dei)r(*.ssion  in  the  toj)  is  ahvays  circu- 
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liir  and  the  outer  marg'iiis  of  tlie  mass  are  usually  mueli  sl()])e(l.  I’.e- 

tweeu  the  top  layer  of  gravel  and  the  clay  structure  at  the  bottom  tliere 
are  generally  from  one  to  four  thin  layers  of  sand.  This  type  is  co.utined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  southern  half  of  Ohio,  the  exceptions,  so  far 
as  known,  being  in  Illinois  and  West  Virginia. 

Some  of  the  mounds  of  this  type,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  explura- 
tions  of  the  Bureau  agents  and  others,  were  certainly  used  by  the  build¬ 
ers  as  places  for  depositing  the  dead. 

Other  mounds  not  used  for  burial  purposes  are  (|uite  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  erected'  as  signal  stations.  While  many  of  them 
are  undoubtedly  well  situated  for  this  i)urpose  and  no  other  explana¬ 
tion  can  now  be  given  for  their  use,  yet  I  must  confess  to  considerable 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion.  Of  all  those  seen  by  the 
writer  the  one  best  situated  for  this  purpose  is  found  in  Knox  county, 
Ohio,  and  described  in  the  preceding  volume  as  the  Staats  mound.  Tt 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Middleton,  of  the  Bureau,  and  found  to  contain  a 
large  amount  of  ashes,  but  no  indications  of  burial.  The  outer  border 
was  surrounded  by  a  low  stone  wall.  From  this,  which  is  located  upon 
a  high  bluff  point  that  projects  into  the  valley,  the  opposite  range  of 
hills  find  the  valley,  in  which  we  may  suppose  the  aboriginal  village 
to  have  been  situated' and  where  an  Indian  village  was  actually  located 
in  early  pioneer  days,  may  be  clearly  seen  for  some  miles  both  above 
and  below.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  point  where  the  mound 
is  situated  was  selected  as  a  signal  station,  and  that  the  mound  was 
in  some  way  connected  therewith;  nevertheless  the  idea  that  mounds 
on  such  elevated  points  were  built  to  add  to  the  height,  to  extend  the 
view,  seems  to  the  writer  preposterous. 

CYHAMIDAL  MOUNDS. 

Structures  of  this  class,  though  not  common  in  this  district,  are  not 
entirely  wanting.  As  examples  we  may  refer  to* those  forming  part  of 
the  Marietta  group  so  frequently  described  and  figured  in  works  relat¬ 
ing  to  American  archeology.  Besides  these  we  notice  mounds  ot  this 
class  in  connection  with  the  Cedar  Bank  works  and  one  with  the  Baum 
works,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  re- 
])ort.  The  exploration  of  the  latter  proves  that  in  some  cases  mounds 
of  this  class  were  used  as  depositories  for  the  dead. 

•STONE  liUAVES. 

The  fact  that  these  are  occasionally  found  in  mounds  has  incidentally 
been  noticed.  Others,  however,  of  the  box-shaped  type  not  in  mounds, 
have  been  discovered  in  liinited  numbers'  in  various  parts  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  These  have  perhaps  been  observed  in  the  greatest  number  in 
Ashland  county,  Ohio,  at  points  where  old  Delaware  villages  were 
located.  Others  occur  in  eastern  Indiana,  especially  in  hranklin 
county,  in  the  Kanawha  valley,. West  Virginia,  and  elsewhere. 
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CKMKTKHIKS  AND  ASII  TITS. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  cemetery,  in  connection  with  wliich  are 
numerous  ash  pits,  lias  been  discovered  by  the  a^>ents  of  the  Peabody 
museum  iu  tin*  vicinity  of  Madisonville,  Ohio.  Thi.s  cemetery  extends 
o\  er  an  area  ot  15  acres.  It  seems  to  consist  of  Ijodies  simply  buried 
in  the  earth  to  the  deiith  of  2  or  3  feet  below  the  surface.  Under  the 
leaf  mold,  scattered  among  the  graves  and  almost  as  abundant,  are 
small,  well-like  pits  trom  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter  and  from  4  to  7  feet 
deej).  I’lom  the  fact  that  most  ol  them  contain  ashes  thev  have  been 
designated  “ash  pits.”  The  ashes  found  in  them  are  generally  mixed 
with  kitchen  refuse  or  the  remains  of  cached  material,  such  as  maize. 
In  some  ot  them  corn,  sometimes  yet  on  the  cob,  has  been  found,  and, 
in  a  few,  human  bones. 

It  is  said  that  the  hilltojis  bordering  the  Mad  river  vallev  “are  lit- 
eially  soa\u  with  the  dead.”  In  these  cases  “a  pit  has  been  dug  and 
the  remains  interred  below  the  surface,”  but  the  surface  indications 
are  obliterated.  “The  bodies  occur  singly,  or  in  graves  grouped 
together,  or  crowded  promiscuously  into  large  trenches,  and  are  iu 
almost  every  position,  prostrate  and  sitting.”  Sometimes  the  parts  of 
the  skeletons  are  separated,  having  been  thrown  in  without  order  or 
arrangement. 

An  instance  was  observed  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  in  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bodies  buried  in  a  natural  mound  had  been  placed  in  a  circle 
with  the  heads  toward  the  center,  a  mode  of  burial  noticed  in  middle 
Tennessee. 

Shell  and  refuse  heajis  ai’e  rare.  One,  however,  of  considerable  size, 
has  been  discovered  on  Blennerhasset  island,  containing  shells  and 
refu.se  materials.  A  small  refuse  heap  was  found  beneath  a  mound  in 
West  Virginia. 

Some  remarkable  inscriptions  or  sculptured  figures  occur  on  rocks 
in  the  vicinity  of  Barn'esville,  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  These  consist  of 
footiirints,  serpent  figures,  faite  outlines,  and  various  other  forms. 
Other  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  Cuyahoga  county,  near  Newark, 
in  Licking  county,  and  eksewliere. 

Burial  caves  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  district,  two  or  three  only 
having  been  discovered. 

The  most  extensive  series  of  ancient  flint  quarries  in  the  United 
States  is  found  in  the  central  part  of  Ohio,  along  what  is  known  as 
“Flint  ridge,”  extending  across  the  southern  part  of. Licking  and  west¬ 
ern  part  of  :\fuskinguni  counties.  “Its  mo.st  western  point  is  on  the 
road  leading  froih  Newark  to  Zanesville,  about  8  miles  from  the  former 
place  and  halt  a  inile  from  the  ea.stern  line  of  Franklin  townshiii.  From 
here  it  extends  eastward  across  lloiiewell  townshiji  and  about  2  miles 
into  Muskingum  county,  making  its  entire  length  very  nearly  8  miles, 
counting  by  section  lines,  and  fully  10  miles  folloM'ing  the  turns  of  the 
road.  At  aliout  2  miles  from  its  western  end,  north  of  the  village  of 
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Brownsville,  it  reaelies  its  oreatest  lueadtli,  2.]  miles.”'  Pits  are  found 
in  great  numbers  over  this  area.  At  one  i)oint  10  or  12  acres  have 
been  dug  over,  at  another  0,  at  another  2,  and  so  on.  In  some  places 
the  pits  extend  in  continuous  Hues  for  half  a  mile  or  more.  Ancient 
“work-shops”  are  abundant  here.  Of  these  Mr.  Smith  distinguishes 
two  classes  or  varieties,  the  “blocking-out  shops”  and  the  “finishing 
shops,”  “At  the  first  kind,  which  are  always  near  the  pits,  it  seems  the 
Hint  blocks  were  brought  to  a  size  and  shape  convenient  for  dressing 
into  such  implements  as  were  desired.  In  them  are  always  found  the 
largest  hammers,  though  smaller  ones  are  sometimes  i)icked  up  as  well. 

*  *  *  These  finishing  shops  are  characterized  by  the  smaller  frag¬ 

ments,  thin  flakes,  and  broken  or  unfinished  implements,  very  seldom 
found  in  the  blocking-out  shops.  The  hammers  fouud  in  them  are 
generally  of  small  size.”’^ 

The  peculiar  features  of  the  district  are  to  be  found  in  the  form,  size, 
and  regularity  of  the  lowland  inclosures,  the  size  and  character  of  the 
hill  forts,  the  so-called  “altars”  in  the  ty])ical  mounds,  some  certain 
forms  of  vaults,  the  presence  in  large  iiund)ers  of  mouitor  pipes,  and 
certain  ornamental  lines  and  figures  of  pottery.  Yet  these  features  ^ 
ajiply  more  particularly  to  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  Ohio 
than  to  the  whole  district.  Nevertheless  they  are  so  intimately  related 
to  what  seem  to  be  but  modifications  of  these  types  in  eastern  ludiana 
and  “West  Virginia  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  are 
attributable  to  the  same  people.  There  are,  however,  clear  indications 
of  the  presence  of  three  or  four  different  tribes  of  mound-builders  or 
different  waves  of  population  in  this  district. 

THE  APPALACHIAN  DISTRICT. 

This  district  includes  east  Tennessee,  or  that  part  of  the  state  east  of 
the  Cumberland  mountains;  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina;  the 
extreme  southwestern  part  of  Virginia  and  a  stilp  along  the  northern 
]>art  of  Georgia.  The  portion  of  Georgia  mentioned  is  also  included  in 
the  “  Tennessee  district,”  and  perhaps  should  also  be  included  in  the 
Gulf  district,  as  there  appears  to  be  an  intermingling  here  of  the  types 
of  the  three  districts. 

The  ancient  works  of  this  district  present  some  marked  ])eculiarities 
in  the  construction  of  the  mounds,  the  modes  of  burial,  and  the  forms 
of  the  piiies.  As  these  peculiarities  have  been  brought  to  light  through 
the  explorations  cairied  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  mounds  will  be  found  in  the  ])receding  part  of  this  volume 
and  hence  need  only  be  referred  to  liert*.  They  are  also  partly  described 
and  contents  noted  in  the  paper  by  the  present  writer  entitled  “  Burial 
Mounds  of  the  Northern  Section,”  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Beport  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  in  a  work  entitled  “The  Cherokees  in  ju'e- 
Columbian  Tim<‘s.” 


'  (1.  M.  Sinitli.  SiuitlKsoii.  Unp.,  1884,  p.853. 


*  Ibid.,  pp.  864-865. 
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ni'ItlAL  MOrXDS. 

As  the  most  characteristic  archeolofiic  features  of  the  district  are 
found  in  the  form  of  the  burial  mounds,  their  contents  and  the  modes 
of  burial,  reference  is  made  to  tlie  mounds  of  this  class  first. 

They  are  of  several  different  tyiies,  but  apiiarently  the  work  of  one 
people. 

A  ty])e  confined  chiefly  to  Caldwell  county,  Xorth  Carolina,  presents 
some  peculiar  and  interestiiifi:  features.  In  this  a  pit,  usually  circular, 
but  in  one  ca.se  triangular,  is  dug  in  the  original  soil  .30  to  40  feet  in 
diameter  and  to  the  depth  of  2  to  3  feet.  On  the  level  bottom  of  this 
pit  the  bodies  (or  skeletons)  are  placed,  generally  separately,  some  sit¬ 
ting  and  covered  over  by  little  beehive-shaped  vaults  of  cobble  stone, 
others  without  any  such  covering.  Some  of  these  skeletons  are  in  a 
sitting  posture,  others  lying  horizontally  on  the  back  or  side.  Over  the 
whol^,  dirt  is  thrown  to  fill  up  the  pit  and  raise  a  slight  mound.  In 
.some  cases  a  number  of  skeletons  are  found  together  in  one  part  of 
the  pit.  Buried  with  these  skeletons  are  numerous  stone  pipes,  imli.shed 
celts,  engraved  shells,  copper  beads,  and  small,  rude  discoidal  stones. 
Another  feature  woi'thy  of  notice  is  the  i)resence,  in  .some  of  the.se 
mounds,  of  altar-shaped  piles  of  stones. 

In  one  instance  in  east  Tennessee,  instead  of  a  pit  there  was  a  circu¬ 
lar  stone  wall  .some  2  or  3  feet  high,  the  little  vaults  being  in  this  and 
the  mound  built  over  all. 

Some  of  the  burial  mounds  along  the  Little  Tenne.ssee  river  are  of 
comparatively  large  size,  each  usually  marking  the  site  of  an  ancient 
vdlage.  In  most  of  these  was  found  a  series  of  basin-shaped  fire-beds 
placed  one  above  another.  Scattered  through  the  mound,  excei)t  in 
the  lower  stratum  of  from  2  to  0  feet,  were  numerous  skeletons  placed 
horizontally  in  various  directions.  In  some  cases  as  many  as  ninety 
skeletons  have  been  found  in  one  mound. 

Of  other  types  we  may  mention  the  following  as  occasionally  occur¬ 
ring:  Comparatively  small  mounds  bi  which  the  skeletons  are  lyingon 
or  near  the  original  surface,  side  by  side,  with  heads  in  tme direction,  or 
in  two  series,  the  heads  of  the  two  series  in  different  directions.  In 
.some  cases  a  mound  contains  a  rude  .stone  vault  built  ui)  to  the  height 
of  1  01-2  feet  in  a  square  or  circular  form  in  .which  are  the  remains 
of 'one  or  more  individuals.  A  most  .singular  type  has  been  observed 
in  western  Xorth  Carolina,  though  it  can  not  be  stated  positively  that 
it  was  erected  for  burial  pur])ose.s.  One  of  these,  which  will  illustrate 
the  type,  was  a  mound  about  45  feet  in  diameter  and  <!  feet  high.  In 
the  center  of  this,  resting  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  was  a 
conical  mass  of  charcoal  and  a.shes,  KJ  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and 
5  feet  high.  The  outer  portion  of  this  mass  consi.sted  of  charcoal,  evi¬ 
dently  the  remains  of  pine  ])oles,  which  had  been  placed  in  several 
layers  sloi)ing  toward  the  apex;  the  inner  portion  consisted  of  ashes 
and  coals  mixed  with  earth,  in  which  were  found  .some  burnt  human 
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bones,  and  a  few  aeconiiianying  articles,  aiiiono-  wliicli  were  two  stones 
with  holes  drilled  thronyh  them.  Fragments  of  bones  and  some  relics 
were  at  the  base,  in  the  center. 

Another  type,  which  is  found  also  in  other  districts,  is  the  sim])le 
burial  mound  heaped  over  bodies  laid  upon  the  original  surface.  In 
this  section  they  are  generally  stratitied;  the  bodies,  however,  in  these 
mounds  are  often  jdaced  with  evident  reference  to  relative  ])osition, 
contrasting  in  this  respect  with  burials  in  the  large  mounds,  where 
skeletons  are  found  with  heads  in  various  directions. 

An  imi)ortant  fact  regarding  the  large  mounds  of  this  region,  most 
of  which  ai)pear  to  have  been  used  for  burial  purposes,  though  some 
but  incidentally  and  not  as  the  primary  object  of  their  construction,  is 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  iqu  ight  posts.  These  arc 
so  placed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  formed  parts  of  buildings 
erected  on  the  mounds.  In  some  cases  they  are  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  indicate  the  form  of  the  structure,  which  is  generally  circular,  though 
occasionally  rcctangidar. 

•  STONK  CHAVICS. 

Stone  graves  of  the  regular  bo.x;  shai)e  are  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Little  Tennessee  and  in  the  mountains  through  which  it  passes,  as  well 
as  in  certain  portions  of  northeastern  Georgia.  The  last  mentioned, 
however,  are  embraced  in  the  Tennessee  district,  that  and  the  present 
district  overlapping  at  this  point.  The  graves  of  this  type  in  the  valley 
of  the  Little  Tennessee  river  are  probably  due,  as  will  be  shown  here¬ 
after,  to  an  intrusive  element  which  temi)orarily  obtained  a  foothold  in 
this  part  of  the  district.  A  single  stone-gi  ave  mound  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  district;  this  was  also  in, the  valley  of  the  Little  Tennessee. 
One  of  the  cists  in  this  tnmulus,  the  only  one  described,  presented  the 
unusual  feature  of  a  roof-shaped  covering. 

ARTICLKS  FOCNI). 

The  most  characteristic  articles  found  in  the  mounds  of  this  district 
are  shell  masks;  engraved  .shells,  usually  bearing  the  conventional 
serpent  symbol ;  conitail  copiier  ear  pendants ;  cylindrical  copper  beads ; 
stone  jiipes,  usually  with  stems;  polished  celts;  discoidal  stones  and 
shell  bead.s.  A  few  articles  indicating  (contact  with  European  civiliza¬ 
tion,  such  as  fragments  of  iron  implements,  hawk  bells,  and  glass 
beads,  have  also  been  discovered  in  mounds  of  this  section. 

THE  CENTRAL  OR  TENNESSEE  DISTRICT. 

This  district,  which  is  irregular  in  form,  is  governed  in  its  limits,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  at  its  eastern  extremity,  by  no  geographical  or  topograph¬ 
ical  features;  commencing  on  the  west  at  or  near  the  ^lississippi  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Mi.ssouri  and  the  Ohio,  it  extends  .southeast  to  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Savannah.  It  mcludes  that  part  ot  Illinois  .south  of  the 
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mouth  of  the  TlliiioLs  river;  all  of  Kentucky  e.xcept  the  extreme  north¬ 
eastern  portion;  all  of  middle  and  most  of  west  Tennessee  and  a  strip 
across  the  northern  part  of  Georjjia ;  and  probably  that  portion  of  north¬ 
ern  Alabama  lying  north  of  the  Tennessee  river. 

There  is  strong  evidence  of  an  intrusive  element,  or,  as  ap])ears 
more  likely,  a  preceding  and  independent  element,  in  the  northern  por¬ 
tion  of  Kentucky  and  the  extreme  southern  ])ortion  of  Ohio,  which  area 
should  perhaps  constitute  a  separate  district,  were  it  not  for  the  over¬ 
lapping  and  intermingling  of  types  characteristic  of  the  adjoining  por¬ 
tions  of  the  neighboring  districts. 

The  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  antiquities  of  this  district 
as  a  whole  from  those  of  most  of  the  southern  districts  as  well  as  from 
those  of  the  more  northern  areas  are  the  following:  The  general  dis¬ 
tribution  and  large  number  of  stone  graves  herein  designated  the  “box- 
shaped”  type,  showing  that  this  was  the  u.sual  mode  of  burial  practiced 
by  the  aborigines  of  this  area,  and  the  occurrence  of  certain  types  of 
copper  articles  and  engraved  shells.  These  may  be  considered  as  the 
peculiar  features.  The  other  characteristics,  which  also  prevail  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  one  or  more  adjoining  districts  are  the  forms, 
character,  and  comparative  abundance  of  pottery,  the  long-necked  wa¬ 
ter  jar  being  a  typical  variety— southeastern  Missouri  and  eastern  Ark¬ 
ansas  being  the  only  rivals  in  this  respect;  the  occurrence  of  hut  rings 
found  in  equal  abundance  only  in  .southeastern  Missouri;  the  engraved 
shells  and  shell  masks  of  certain  varieties,  which  seem  to  be  conflned 
chiefly  to  this  and  the  Appalachian  districts,  and  the  scarcity  of  carved 
stone  pipes,  which  is  true  also  as  to  some  .southern  sections.  As  serv¬ 
ing  further  to  mark  the  district  it  may  be  added  that  here  we  find  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  pyramidal  mounds  than  in  either  of  the  other 
northern  districts,  though  not  so  many  as  in  Arkansas;  also  numerous 
inclosures.  Stone  walls,  stone  inclosures,  and  burial  caves  are  ])erha])s 
more  frequent  her.e  than  in  any  other  area  except  West  Virginia. 

The  boundary  of  the  district  can  not  be  well  deflned  geographically, 
as  there  is  in  some  parts  such  an  intermingling  of  forms  and  types, 
and  in  others  such  gradual  changes  from  one  variety  to  another,  as  to 
leave  the  investigator  in  doubt  whether  to  include  certain  areas  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  the  western  exten¬ 
sion.  Therefore  I  have  been  governed  in  my  decision  chiefly  by  the 
limits  of  the  stone-grave  area  and  the  occurrence  of  certain  varieties  of 
monuments  which  appear  u.sually  to  accompany  them  and  certain  classes 
of  articles  found  in  them. 

INCI.OSUKKS. 

Inclosures  or  embankments  of  earth  abound  in  the  central  counties 
of  Tennessee,  and  while  not  confined  e.xclusively  to  this  portion  of  the 
state,  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  region  denominated  The  ijentral  or  Tennes.see  district.” 
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Located  on  a  inap,  they  form  a  series  extending  in  a  northeast  and 
southwest  direction  through  the  central  portions  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  They  occur  most  freouently,  however,  along  the  Big  llur- 
peth  river  and  its  branches,  but  are  scattered  in  an  irregular  line 
thiough  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  surrounding  Davidson  and 
illiamson,  with  a  few  outlying  posts  to  the  northwest  and  southwest, 
reaching  in  the  former  direction  as  hir  as  Union  county  in  Illinois  ami 
in  the  latter  to  the  southern  border  of  Tennessee.  Though  aboriginal 
remains,  as  mounds,  stone  graves,  hut  rings,  cemeteries,  etc.,  are  prob¬ 
ably  more  abundant  in  Davidson  county  in  and  around  Nashville  than 
in  any  other  section  of  the  district,  there  is  a  noticeable  absence  of  anv- 
thing  like  fortifications  in  that  immediate  vicinity.  Dr.  Joseph  Jones 
mentions  traces  of  an  ancient  earthwork  in  connection  with  stone  graves 
and  hut  rings  on  a  hill  9  miles  to  the  north  of  Nashville,  and  remains 
of  a  similar  character  about  the  same  distance  to  the  south  of  that  city, 
near  Brentwood,  in  Williamson  county.  ’ 

The  works  of  this  kind  bear  a  general  l  esemblance  to  each  other, 
though  theie  are  some  minor  points  of  difference  and  a  few  strongly 
maiked  exceptions  to  the  usual  type.  The  inclosures  are  generally 
more  or  less  circular  or  semicircular  in  form,  and  situated  on  a  bluff’  or 
steep  bank  ot  a  stream  or  river.  In  many  instances  this  bluff’,  where 
very  steep,  forms  tlie  protection  for  one  side  of  the  inclosure,  the  ends 
of  the  wall  terminating  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  They  are  almost 
invariably  accompanied  by  stone  graves,  hut  rings,  and  ditches,  the 
latter  generally  inside,  following  the  line  of  the  inclosing  wall.  The 
mounds  are  mostly  of  the  conical  type,  but  each  inclosure  contains  one 
and  sometimes  two  that  are  decidedly  larger  than  the  others,  and  usu- 
pyi’ainidal  and  flat-topped,  though  not  generally  symmetrical  in 
foi’m,  most  of  them  being  oblong.  Occasionally  a  round  one  is  found, 
but  as  a  general  rule  they  are  truncated.  The  smaller  mounds  and 
hut  rings  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  inclosed  area,  and  not 
infrequently  are  found  outside  the  wall.  The  works  near  Saudersville, 
in  Sumner  county,  those  near  Lebanon  in  Wilson  county,  the  De  Graf- 
fenried  works  near  Franklin,  in  Williamson  county,  and  others  on  the 
Big  and  W est  Harpeth  rivers,  are  good  types  of  this  class  of  works.  1  n 
Jackson  county  near  Floyd’s  lick,  and  in  Henry  comity  in  the  vicinity 
ot  Paris,  similar  inclosures  have  been  discovered.  There  are  a  few 
instances,  as  in  the  northern  districts,  where  the  embankment  is  merely 
a  straight  or  slightly  curving  wail  thrown  across  a  spur  or  ridge  of  laud 
at  the  junction  ot  two  streams  where  the  banks  are  of  sufficient  height 
to  prevent  surprise  from  that  quarter,  and  the  wall  is  thrown  across  to 
guard  the  landward  or  more  easily  accessible  side.  A  work  of  this 
kind  was  found  about  12  miles  below  Carthage,  on  the  Cumberland 
river,  in  Smith  county.  The  wall  was  accompanied  by  an  interior  ditch, 
and  had  an  entrance  way,  opposite  which,  and  about  (J  feet  from  it,  on 
the  inside,  were  the  remains  ol’  a  wall  so  placed  as  to  form  a  rear  guard. 
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A  similar  work  is  roportcd  in  Hickman  county  at  the  intersection  of 
Duck  and  Piiiey  rivers,  near  Centerville,  and  another  in  La  line  county, 
Kentucky.  An  embankment  of  earth  and  stone  in  the  fork  of  Duck 
river,  in  Coffee  county,  near  Manchester,  though  much  more  elaborate, 
really  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  the  wall  having  been  thrown  from 
bluff  to  bluff  across  one  end  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  (*ast 
and  west  branches  of  Duck  river.  Acro.ss  the  other  end  is  a  similar 
wall;  beginning  where  the  bluffs  terminate  on  each  side  of  the  strip  of 
land,  and  diverging  from  the  streams,  it  forms  an  angle  about  midway 
between  the  two.  This  work  also  has  a  guarded  entrance,  a  short 
wall  extending  inward  on  each  side  of  the  main  entrance  forming  a 
l)arallelogram.  The  right  wall,  extending  a  little  beyond  the  other, 
bends  at  a  right  angle  across  the  end  of  the  space  thus  inclosed, 
leaving  room  for  an  inside  gateway  between  it  and  the  end  of  the  left 
wall.  Two  stone  mounds,  some  3  feet  higher  than  the  general  wall, 
guard  the  main  entrance  from  the  outside.  This  work  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  as  no  mounds,  graves,  hut  rings,  or  other  remains 
of  archeologic  interest  are  found  in  or  about  it,  except  a  single  large 
mound,  elliptical  in  form,  and  built  of  earth  and  loose  stones,  which 
stands  about  half  a  mile  from  the  main  entrance. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  tind  along  these  walls  slight  elevations  or  pro¬ 
jections,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  foundations  for  towers  or 
some  such  works  for  observation  or  defense.  The  inclosure  near  San- 
dersville,  in  Sumner  county,  before  mentioned,  furnishes  an  example 
of  this  kind;  also  that  in  Wihson  county,  near  Lebanon,  which  is  a  cir¬ 
cular  earthwork  having  an  interior  ditch.  Slight  elevations  occur  at 
regular  intervals  along  the  inside  of  this  wall.  They  are  somewhat 
higher  than  the  embankment  and  slope  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 
This  slope  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  level  bench  nearly  3  feet  wide. 
Another  inclosure  in  Williamson  county,  on  the  West  IIar])eth  river, 
is  of  this  tyi)e,  the  irregularly  circular  embankment  being  wider  at 
intervals  as  if  .some  tower  or  defensive  structure  had  occupied  each  of 
these  i)oiuts. 

The  most  remarkable  exami)les  of  this  class  of  works,  however,  are 
found  in  Hardin  county,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Tennessee  river,  on  the  high  grounds  adjoining  the  town, 
are  exten.sive  earthworks  inclosing  a  group  of  mounds.  The  embank¬ 
ment  is  live-sided,  the  ends  terminating  on  the  high  bluff  of  the  river. 
At  intervals  of  80  yards  along  this  wall  are  the  remains  of  bastions 
which  extend  about  20  yards  to  the  front  along  the  main  line  and 
30  yards  at  the  main  angles.  About  5i>  yards  iu  advance  of  this  line, 
and  parallel  to  it,  is  a  similar  but  less  elevated  embankment,  now 
l»artly  obliterated,  but  still  traceable.  The  bastions  of  this  latter  line 
])roJect  40  feet  in  front  ami  alternate  with  those  of  the  main  line. 
Thre<‘  mih'.s  below  Savannah,  in  the  same  county,  a  similar  system  of 
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eartlnvorks  is  found  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff  wliieh  rises  ob  feet  above  the 
bottom  lands  of  the  Tennessee  river.  There  is  in  this  instance,  how- 
e\ei,  only  a  single  line  ol  wall  with  the  bastions  projecting  to  the  front. 
In  the  construction  of  the  walls  these  works  bisar  a  remarkable  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  of  “Aztalau”  in  Jefferson  county, Wiscomsin.  The  Avork 
in  Vanderburg  county,  Indiana,  in  the  group  known  as  the  Angel 
mounds,”  heretofore  described,  eA  idently  belongs  to  this  type  and  Avas 
probably  built  by  the  same  people. 

“  Covered  AA’ays,”  or  passages,  protected  by  embankments  leading  down 
to  an  adjacent  stream  or  spring,  are  found  in  some  of  the  inclosures  of 
Tennessee,  and  open  gateways  through  the  walls,  as  well  as  l  aised 
passageAvays  ovei'  them,  afford  the  common  means  of  entrance. 

A  fcAv  inclosures  in  Kentucky  may  be  noticed  as  being  within  the 
limits  of  this  district.  In  Fayette  county,  on  a  slight  hill  uea-  Korth 
Elkhorn  creek,  is  a  circular  inclosure,  consisting  of  a  ditch  from  which 
the  earth  was  throAvu  up  to  form  an  embankment.  Xear  this  is  another 
work  of  similar  construction,  but  differing  slightly  from  the  usual  type. 
The  circular  platform  defined  by  the  ditch  is  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  outside  wall,  and  seems  to  have  been  raised  above  the  natural  surface 
ot  the  ridge.  A  raised  j)athway  on  aleA^elAvith  the  platform  interrupts 
the  ditch  on  the  northAvest  side.  In  a  hollow  between  the  tAvo  last 
mentioned  Avorks  is  a  shallow  ditch  inclosing  an  area  of  about  82  feet 
in  diameter.  An  inclosure  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  polygon 
resembling  closely  those  in  Avesteru  Ncav  York,  is  mentioned  in  Collins’s 
History  of  Kentucky  as  exi.sting  in  this  county.  In  Montgomery 
county,  in  AA^hat  is  denominated  the  “Old  Fort  Woods,”  there  are  three 
circular  inclosures,  each  having  the  inner  space  excaAmted. 


•MOUNDS. 


Pyramidal  mounds,  AA’ith  AA^hich  are  classed  all  rectangular  and  trun¬ 
cated  tumuli,  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  inclo.sures,  the  usual  ar- 
1  augement  being  as  follows:  A  large  truncated  mound  around  which  is 
a  space  clear  of  other  remains,  \Adiile  scattered  through  other  portions 
ot  the  inclosed  area  are  smaller  conical  mounds,  stone  graves,  hut 
rings,  and  sometimes  pits  or  excavations.  There  are  occasionally  two 
or  three  mounds  of  a  larger  size  in  each  group  or  system  of  earthworks, 
but  there  is,  as  before  stated,  almost  ahvays  one  that  exceeds  all  the 
others  in  its  dimensions,  and  that  often  contains  beds  of  ashes  and 
hearths  of  hard-burned  eartli,  indicating  that  it  had  been  used  as  a 
residence  site  rather  than  as  a  burial  mound.  Isolated  groups  of 
mounds,  or  groups  not  connected  Avith  embankments  or  any  system  of 
Avorks,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  A  group  of  this  kind,  containing 
between  40  and  .50  mounds,  is  noticed  near  the  mouth  of  Lost  creek, 
opposite  Wabash  island,  in  Union  county,  Kentucky.  Three  such 
groups  occur  near  UniontoAvn,  in  tlie  .same  county.  Some  of  tlie  latter 
AA'ere  burial  mounds;  others  Aveni  Avithout  liuman  lemains,  but  contained 
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other  relics.  About  1'  miles  from  the  ferry  landing,  opposite  Saawnee- 
town,  is  a  remarkable  grouj)  of  mounds,  consisting  of  three  subgroups, 
each  of  which  has  its  principal  mound  superior  iu  size  to  others  of  its 
group. 

The  large  truueated  mound,  though  a  leading  feature  of  almost  every 
group  of  mounds  or  system  of  earthworks,  is  not  alwa3S  of  the  regu¬ 
larly  square  or  even  of  the  rectangular  form,  being  sometimes  pear- 
shaped  and  sometimes  oval.  These  are  most  numerous  in  the  middle 
and  southwestern  portions  of  Tennessee,  though  those  at  Mount  Ster¬ 
ling.  Kentucky;  one  in  Vanderburg  county,  Indiana;  the  great  Cahokia 
mound,  in  ]\radison  county,  Illinois;  the  Linn  mound,  in  Union  county, 
of  the  same  state,  and  the  celebrated  Etowah  mound,  in  Bartow  county, 
(Jeorgia,  all  included  in  this  district,  show  a  distribution  of  this  type 
over  a  considerable  area.  The  true  pyramidal  mound  is  found  most 
frequently  iu  Davidson, Williamson,  and  some  adjacent  counties. 

There  are  a  few  cases  where  roadways  have  been  found  leading  to 
the  top  of  some  of  thes('  large  mounds.  A  mound  coiinec.ted  with  the 
peculiar  embankment  a  few  miles  from  Savannah,  in  Hardin  county, 
Tennessee,  had  three  arms  running  out  from  it,  apparently  pathways, 
attordiug  means  of  easy  ascent  to  the  top.  A  mound  in  Montgomery 
county,  Kentucky,  has  an  inclined  way  leading  to  the  top;  the  I’oadway 
to  the  Etuwah  mound  is  peculiar  in  winding  up  the  side  instead  of 
approaching  at  right  angles. 

Stone-grave  mounds  are  found  iu  connection  with  most  of  the  ancient 
works  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  and  along 
many  of  their  tributaries,  also  in  some  of  the  .southern  counties  of 
Illinois  and  in  northwestern  Kentucky.  Cue  or  two  have  been  found 
in  northern  Georgia  and  also  in  southern  Indiana. 

There  seems  to  be  no  particular  rule  observed  in  depositing  the  dead 
in  the.se  mounds.  Sometimes  the  graves  are  placed  irregularly  through 
the  mound,  no  systematic  arrangement  being  observed;  sometimes  they 
are  found  in  tiers,  one  above  another.  A  group  of  live  mounds  in 
Davidson  county,  Tennessee,  about  4^  miles  southwest  from  Kashville, 
presents  this  latter  arrangement.  The  mounds  contained  the  bodies 
of  from  (500  to  800  people  arranged  iu  regular  layers  or  tiers.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  pottery,  stone  implements,  and  other  articles  were  found  on 
the  covering  stones  and  beside  the  graves.  On  the  original  soil  be¬ 
neath  the  graves  were  several  beds  of  ashes.  One  mound  of  this  group, 
conical  in  fonn,  had  ai)parently  been  biult  up  by  the  accumulation  of 
stone  graves,  placed  iu  five  tiers,  the  one  above  having  fewer  iu  number 
than  the  one  beneath  it.  No  regularity  was  observed  in  placing  the 
bodies.  One  body  was  buried  here  without  the  stone  cist. 

A  stone  grave  mound  about  10  miles  from  Nashville  near  Brentwood 
])resents  a  good  example  of  this  arrangement,  being  one  of  the  most 
])erfect  iu  its  construction.  The  stone  graves,  especially  toward  the 
ce,  iter  of  the  mound,  were  placed  one  upon  another,  forming  in  the 
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central  and  liij^hest  part  of  the  mound  three  or  four  ranges.  The  old¬ 
est  and  lowest  graves  were  of  the  small  square  variety  similar  to  the 
well  known  type  found  near  Sparta,  thought  at  first  to  be  pigmy  graves, 
and  like  them  containing  detached  bones  or  bundled  skeletons,  while 
those  on  or  near  the  summit  were  of  the  natural  length  and  width  of 
the  inclosed  skeleton.  The  lids  of  the  upper  stone  cists  were  so  placed 
as  to  form  a  uniformly  rounded  sIo])ing  rock  surface.  In  one  of  the 
graves  of  this  mound  was  an  inner  compartment  containing  the  bones 
of  a  child. 

A  mound  inside  the  inclosure  near  Lebanon,  in  Wilson  county.  Ten¬ 
nessee,  presented  a  different  mode  of  construction,  the  grave-s  being- 
arranged  about  the  outer  portion  of  the  mound  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square  in  two  or  three  irregular  rows  and  in  three  tiers.  In  this  mound, 
as  in  the  one  near  Nashville  before  mentioned,  one  body  was  found 
buried  without  a  coffin.  Pottery,  relics  of  copper  and  stone,  and  pieces 
of  mica^were  found  in  these  graves. 

Another  method  of  arranging  the  stone  coffins  was  by  placing  them 
with  the  lieads  to  the* center,  the  feet  extending  toward  the  circumfer- 
eiuie  of  the  mound  like  the  radii  of  a  circle.  Stone  graves  disposed  in 
this  manner  have  been  found  in  a  mound  in  Davidson  county,  Tennes¬ 
see,  on  the  bank  of  the  Oumberland  river,  opposite  Nashville.  In  the 
(tenter  of  the  mound,  the  point  from  which  the  sarcophagi  radiated, 
was  a  large  vase  or  basin-shaped  vessel  composed  of  clay  and  pulver¬ 
ized  river  shells.  It  still  retained  the  impression  of  the  basket  or  cloth 
in  whicli  it  was  niohied.  The  rim  was  a  true  circle  and  was  covered 
an  inch  thick  with  ashes  from  some  incinerated  matter.  There  were 
two  rows  of  stone  coffins  ranged  around  this  central  basin,  the  circle 
of  graves  being  constructed  with  great  care  and  all  the  bodies  orna¬ 
mented  with  beads  of  bone  and  shell. 

A  mound  in  Williamson  county,  Tennessee,  on  the  West  Harpeth 
river,  and  another  in  Sumner  county  presented  the  same  arrangement 
of  stone  graves  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

A  number  of  mounds  discovered  in  Union  county,  Kentucky,  show 
a  remarkable  blending  of  different  modes  of  sepulture  which  is  worthy 
of  notice.  For  instance,  in  one  mound  of  the  Lost  creek  group,  o])po- 
site  Wabash  island,  some  of  the  earlier  burials  were  without  stone  cof¬ 
fins  and  unaccompanied  by  relics  of  any  kind,  while  others  were  cov¬ 
ered  by  stone  slabs  set  uj)  roof  shaped”  over  the  bodies.  In  the  later 
burials  the  bodies  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  wheel,  with  the  heads 
to  the  center  and  accompanied  by  clay  vases  or  pots.  With  one  body 
were  found  two  copper  bells.  In  this  mound,  at  a  <lepth  of  G  feet  from 
the  summit,  was  a  circular  i)avement  of  limestone,  and  a  foot  above 
this  a  layer  of  clay.  Bones  were  found  in  all  parts  of  tlie  mound. 

Another  mound  in  the  same  county  contained  a  number  of  stone 
graves  and  two  layers  of  bodies  without  the  stone  coffins,  but  having 
pots  buried  with  them.  The  stone  grave  burials  a])i)eared  to  be  more 
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recent  than  others  'and  the  latter  were  nnudi  disturbed  by  them. 
Where  not  disturbed  these  earlier  burials  presented  the  wheel-like  ar¬ 
rangements  before  noticed.  Two  stone  pipes  and  a  few  burial  urns 
with  seven  ears  were  found  in  the  disturluKl  portion  of  this  mound. 

In  the  Lindsay  mound,  near  Raleifih  in  the  same  county,  the  bodies 
were  arran.s*ed  in  a  circle  on  their  backs  with  heads  to  the  center,  faces 
turiuHi  to  the  left  side,  and  feet  toward  the  margin  of  the  mound. 
Tlie  circle  was  extended  toward  the  circumference  by  an  additional 
row  of  bodies.  On  the  west  side  the  bodies  were  five  layers  deep. 
Tlie  regularity  in  placing  the  bodies  was  somewhat  broken  toward  the 
margin  on  the  east  side.  In  the  earlier  burials,  or  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mound,  the  bodies  were  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
had  been  scraped  clear  of  vegetable  matter.  No  relics  were  deposited 
with  these.  With  the  later  burials  were  found  burial  urns  or  pots. 
In  this  mound  were  two  or  three  deep  pits  or  excavations  filled  with 
mixed  or  discolored  earth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  human  remains, 
(tne  of  these,  in  which  only  a  few  animal  bones  were  found,  was  shaped 
like  an  inverted  cone.  Some  of  these  pits  reached  into  the  original 
surface.  Thus  there  were  three  different  modes  of  burial  in  this  mound : 
Those  where  the  bodies  were  laid  on  the  surface  without  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  vases  or  other  works  of  art,  aiul  covered  with  yellow 
sandy  loam ;  tho.se  of  a  later  date,  with  which  burial  urns  had  been  de¬ 
posited,  three  or  four  tiers  of  which  were  covered  with  clay;  and  those 
of  the  deep  pits  or  excavations.  Another  mound  in  the  vicinity  of 
Raleigh,  explored  many  years  ago,  displayed  an  unusually  systematic 
arrangement  in  its  internal  construction.  In  all  cases,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  the  bodies  were  laid  on  the  left  side  with  heads  turned  to  a  com¬ 
mon  center.  At  the  head  of  each  was  an  earthen  vessel,  and  these 
were  graded  in  size  according  to  the  age  or  size  of  the  individual.  The 
bodies  were  laid  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  and  on  the  fore¬ 
heads  of  some  was  i)laced  a  single  valve  of  a  Unio  shell.  The  heads  of 
some  of  them  wei  e  artificially  compressed.  This  mound  contained  no 
stone  cists,  though  there  were  many  in  the  neighborhood,  of  the  short, 
square  variety,  lined  with  black  bituminous  shale  and  containing 
folded  or  bundled  skeletons. 

In  some  of  the  tumuli  classed  as  “stone-grave  mounds”  the  graves 
are  not  of  the  regular  box-shai)ed  type,  being  sometimes,  as  in  the  one 
in  Union  county,  Kentucky,  “tent”  or  “  roof  shaped,”  that  is,  the  stones 
are  set  up  on  their  edges  on  each  side  of  the  body  and  slanted  so  as  to 
meet  above  it,  thus  forming  a  triangular  covering. 

Another  variety  was  found  in  a  mound  in  Allen  county,  Kentucky, 
which  consisted  of  a  vault  10  feet  deep  and  8  feet  in  diameter,  round, 
and  walled  up  with  stones  like  a  well.  The  bottom  was  made  of  stones 
laid  edgewise  and  keyed  in  with  smaller  stones.  At  every  2  feet  in 
this  well  was  a  layer  of  large  flat  rocks,  and  between  these  layers  were 
human  remains.  Stone  grav’^es  of  the  roof-shaped  variety  were  found 
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in  the  vicinity,  varying  in  length  from  2;!  to  8  feet.  Occasionally  a 
mound  is  found  the  internal  construction  of  which  differs  so  materially 
from  the  usual  type  as  to  he  worthy  of  notice.  One  of  these  anomalies 
is  a  small,  double  mound  within  the  inclosure  at  Savannah,  Hardin 
county,  Tennessee.  This  coiuained  three  furnaces  or  trenches,  with 
rude  arches  thrown  over  them  of  irregular  masses  of  hardened  clay. 
From  these  a  number  of  small  flues  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter  went  up, 
some  of  them  directly  toward  the  surface  of  the  mound,  others  twisting 
and  winding  about  through  it  in  all  directions.  Large  logs  completely 
charred,  in  both  upright  and  horizontal  positions,  the  ends  burned  off 
by  fire,  human  bones,  and  ashes  were  found  in  it. 

Another  type  is  the  stratified  mound  built  up  of  layers  of  different 
materials,  as  sand,  clay,  ashes,  stones,  etc.  Examples  of  this  kind  are 
found  in  several  localities  in  the  central  portions  of  Tennessee  and 
occasionally  in  Kentucky.  One  in  Union  county,  Kentucky,  was  con¬ 
structed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  having  a  hard  central  core  of  sand,  over 
which  the  mound  was  built  by  depositing  loads  of  earth  of  about  half 
a  bushel  each ;  these  were  distinctly  marked  in  sections  in  the  mottled 
layers.  A  few  stone  cairns  or  rock  piles  are  noticed  throughout  this 
region,  some  of  them  covering  ashes  and  charred  bones. 

Sometimes  the  remains  of  wooden  posts  are  found  in  the  mounds  in 
such  a  position  as  to  indicate  that  they  upheld  or  formed  part  of  a 
building  or  structure  of  some  kind,  as  those  in  one  mound  of  the  Leba¬ 
non  group,  and  remains  of  wooden  vaults  have  also  been  discovered, 
though  they  are  rare.  A  mound  already  mentioned  in  Union  county, 
Kentucky,  near  Ealeigh,  appeared  to  contain  a  vault  or  chamber  of  some 
kind,  from  the  presence  of  the  remains  of  charred  logs,  both  in  an 
upright  and  a  horizontal  position.  A  wooden  structure  was  found  in 
the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  an  aboriginal  cemetery  in  Williamson 
county,  Tennessee.  It  was  traced  about  10  feet  in  length  and  5  in 
width,  but  no  graves  were  found  in  or  under  it. 

BURIAL  CAVKS. 

Cave  burials  occur  in  this  district  in  the  following  counties:  In 
Grayson,  Hart,  Edmonson,  Barren,  Warren,  and  Fayette  counties, 
Kentucky;  Smith,  White,  Warren,  Giles,  Marion,  and  Fentress  counties, 
Tennessee,  and  Bartow  county,  Georgia.  These  localities  lie  mostly  in 
a  belt  extending  in  a  north  and  .south  direction  through  the  center  of 
the  district. 

In  most  of  the.se  caves,  both  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  bodies 
appear  to  have  been  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  cave,  sometimes  in  beds  of 
ashes,  sometimes  on  a  pavement  of  flat  stones.  Tliere  are,  however, 
some  instances  in  which  the  bodies  have  been  found  incased  in  stone- 
slabs,  and  afterwards  imbedded  in  clay  or  ashes.  In  Smith  and  War¬ 
ren  counties,  Tennes.see,  and  in  Warren  and  Fayette  counties,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  flesh  of  the  bodies  was  preserved  and  the  hair  was  yellow 
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and  of  fine  texture.  In  some  eases  the  bodies  were  envelo])ed  in  sev¬ 
eral  thicknesses  of  eoarse  cloth  with  an  onter  wrappinji' of  deer  skin. 
Some  of  the  bodies  were  wrapped  in  a  kind  of  cloth  made  of  bark  fiber, 
into  which  feathers  were  woven  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  smooth 
surface.  In  two  cases  the  bodies,  placed  in  a  sittinj^  or  squatting  i)os- 
ture,  were  incased  in  baskets.  In  one  of  the  caves  in  Smith  county  the 
body  of  a  female  is  said  to  have  been  found,  having  about  the  waist  a 
silver  girdle,  witli  marks  resembling  letters. 

A  cave  was  discovered  in  Giles  (munty  which  had  several  rooms  and 
was  entered  by  a  concealed  passage.  A  fiat  stone  partly  closed  the 
entrance  and  other  stones  were  rolled  in  to  fill  up  the  mouth.  In 
Bartow  county,  Georgia,  a  human  skeleton  was  found  in  a  cave  in  a 
limestone  bluff  walled  in,  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  some  localities,  as  in  Fentress,  Grayson,  and  Marion  counties, 
caves  have  been  discovered  which,  in  the  great  quantities  of  ashes,  the 
numerous  fragments  of  pottery,  animal  bones,  im])lements,  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  various  kinds,  bear  evidence  of  having  been  used  as  dwell¬ 
ing  jilaces. 

These  cave  burials  are  found  along  the  l  ivers  and  streams  in  the 
vicinity  of  fertile  Amlleys  and  cool  springs. 

STONK  GRAVK.S. 

The  stone  grave  cemeteries  are  found  on  the  hill  slopes  and  in  the 
valleys,  along  the  rivers,  and  scattered  over  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
lands  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  They  occur  in  oonuection  with 
nearly  every  system  of  earthworks,  but  are  not  confined  to  them,  as 
large  cemeteries  exist  where  there  ai  e  no  mounds  or  embankments  in 
the  vicinity.  When  connected  with  fortifications  they  are  usually 
within  the  embankments,  though  sometimes  a  few  are  scattered  out¬ 
side.  The  rectangular,  box-shaped  stone  cist  is  the  prevailing  type, 
both  in  the  cemeteries  and  in  the  stone  grave  mounds.  These  often 
vary  in  size  from  the  small  square  grave  2  feet  in  length  and  the  same 
in  width  to  7  feet  in  length  and  3  in  width.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
variations  from  this  type  which  merit  description.  The  roof-shaped 
grave  has  already  been  alluded  to.  These  are  made  by  setting  large 
pieces  or  slabs  of  rock  on  edge  and  slanting  them  toward  each  other 
until  they  meet  above  the  body,  forming  a  covering  like  the  roof  of  a 
house.  Graves  of  this  tyj)e  are  found  in  widely  separated  localities 
both  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  are  met  with  in  mounds  as  well 
as  in  cemeteries.  They  are  not  always  of  a  uniform  size,  but  vary  in 
length  from  to  8  feet. 

On  a  bluff  near  New])ort  in  Campbell  county,  Kentucky,  were  two 
graves  which  were  formed  by  i)lacing  a  curbing  of  regular  fragments 
of  stone  ol  considerable  size  so  as  to  form  a  circle  of  10  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  from  which  flat  stones  were  inclined  outward  shingled  one  ov'er  the 
other  so  as  to  form  a  band  6  feet  wide.  Bones  were  found  beneath  the 
stones  of  this  band.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  graves  were 
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iiioie  recent  tliaii  the  box-siiaixal  cists,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Otluu's 
somewhat  similar  have  been  observed  in  southern  Ohio. 

(Iraves  of  a  i)eculiar  character  have  been  discovered  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill  near  Pageville,  in  Barren  county,  Kentucky.  These  were  circular 
in  form,  between  4  and  5  feet  in  diameter  and  .3  feet  deep.  Slabs  of 
limestone  about  3  feet  long  and  from  1  to  2  feet  wide,  brought  from  some 
distance,  had  been  placed  on  end  around  this  pit  and  the  bottom  cov¬ 
ered  with  thin  shale  brought  from  the  creek  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
Bodies  of  adults  were  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  against  the  upright 
slabs.  Earth  had  been  thrown  over  all  and  a  few  flat  stones  placed  on 
the  top.  A  few  bones  of  children  were  also  found,  but  their  iiosition 
could  not  be  determined.  The  bodies  were  evidently  all  placed  in  this 
grave  at  the  same  time.  There  were  about  thirty  graves  of  this  kind 
at  this  point. 

Besides  these  variations  there  are  a  few  minor  differences,  such  as 
graves  lined  with  large  pieces  of  broken  pottery  neatly  fitted  together; 
a  imttery  burial  case  made  in  two  sections,  or  a  case  with  a  cover; 
rectangular  cists  large  enough  to  contain  several  bodies,  etc. 

HUT  RINGS. 

Hut  rings  are  frequent  adjuncts  of  mound  groups,  and  are  often 
found  inside  the  inclosures  and  also  scattered  about  outside  the  earthen 
walls.  Floors  of  hard-burned  earth  are  sometimes  found  in  the  center 
of  these  rings,  underneath  which  are  human  bones  and  sometimes 
stone  graves. 

RELICS. 

Of  the  relics  found  in  the  mounds  and  graves  of  this  district,  the 
most  characteristic  is  the  pottery,  which  is  found  in  greater  abundance 
here  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States,  except  southeastern 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Like  that  of  the  last-mentioned  two  areas, 
which  it  resembles  very  closely,  the  chief  types  are  the  narrow-necked 
water  bottles  and  the  image  pottery.  Another  distinguishing  feature 
is  found  in  the  engraved  shells,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  dis¬ 
trict,  while  other  types  are  found  elsewhere  only  in  the  Appalachian 
section.  Engraved  or  stamped  copper  plates  of  a  peculiar  type  have 
also  been  found  in  limited  numbers.  These  are  important,  not  only 
because  of  the  figures  they  bear,  but  also  because  they  appear  to  be 
limited  exclusively  to  the  stone  grave  area. 

Other  articles  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  district,  but  occurring* 
more  frequently  here  than  elsewhere,  are  the  copper  spool  supiiosed  to 
have  been  worn  in  the  ear,  and  wooden  ornaments  probably  used  as 
ear  pendants,  covered  with  thin  plates  of  copper.  The  latter,  however, 
are  comparatively  rare,  having  been  found  only  in  southern  Illinois 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kashville.  A  few  stone  idols  have  also  been 
found  in  this  district,  and,  what  is  strange,  they  have  been  discovered 
at  the  extreme  eastern  and  Avestern  ends  of  it — in  northern  (icorgia 
and  southern  Illinois. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  SECTION. 

Thi.s  section  is  limited,  us  at  present  amuif^ed,  to  the  Arkansas  and 
Gulf  districts,  tliouffli  it  is  probable  that  future  investipitions  will 
show  that  it  should  be  further  subdivided. 

THE  ARKANSAS  DIS'l'KICT. 

This  district  includes  the  southeastern  counties  of  Missouri,  the  state 
of  Arkansas,  and  the  northern  part  of  Louisiana.  The  ancient  works, 
however,  are  confined  chietly  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  area  included 
in  these  bounds.  Although  embraced  in  the  district,  a  large  portion 
of  the  groups  of  works  and  tyi)es  of  pottery  of  southeastern  Missouri 
resemble  those  of  southern  Illinois  and  the  Cumberland  valley  so  closely 
as  to  leave  no  dehnite  marks  of  distinction  between  the  two  clas.ses. 
This  strong  resemblance  between  the  works  of  these  sections,  which 
has  been  repeatedly  noticed,  ]»o.ssibly  indicates  the  i)resence  for  a  time 
in  this  region  of  some  of  the  same  jiebjde  who  occuj)ied  the  Tennes.see 
district,  though  the  important  characteristic  of  the  latter— the  box¬ 
shaped  stone  grave — is  wanting  here. 

The  chief  distinction  between  the  archeology  of  .southeastern  Missouri 
and  the  rest  of  the  district  is  found  in  the  numerous  groups  of  hut 
rings  marking  village  sites,  often  surrounded  by  earthen  walls,  usually 
forming  quadrangular  inclosures. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  di.strict  as  a  whole,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  archeology  of  the  northern  areas,  are  the  large, 
oblong,  terraced,  pyramidal  mounds,  and  the  low,  tiattish,  domiciliary 
mounds  or  house  sites,  which  seem  to  take  the  place  in  Arkansas  of 
the  hut-rings  in  southeastern  Missouri.  Other  characteristics  are  the 
occasional  remains  or  marks  of  rectangular  dwellings,  the  forms  and 
ornamentation  of  the  pottery,  and  the  forms  of  the  few  pipes  which 
have  been  discovered. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  leading  types,  based  almo.st  exclusively  on  the 
results  of  the  explorations  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the 
details  of  which  have  been  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume, 
is  presented  here  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  propriety  of  consid¬ 
ering  this  a  .sei)arate  district. 


MOUSK  SITKS, 


The  remains  of  this  tyi)e  consist  of  low,  tiattish  mounds,  from  1  to  5 
feet  high  and  Irom  15  to  100  feet  in  diameter.  In  opening  them  the 
strata  are  u.sually  found  to  occur  in  the  following  order :  First,  a  top 
layer  ot  siuface  soil  trom  1  to  2  feet  thick;  next,  a  laj’erof  burned  clav, 
varying  from  4  to  12  inches  (though  usually  from  4  to  8  inches  thick), 
and  broken  into  lumps,  seldom  in  a  uniform  unbroken  layer;  immediately 
below  this  is  a  layer  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  in  which  are  usually  found 
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IVagmouts  of  pottery  aii<l  occasionally  whole  vessels,  stone  chips,  broken 
bones  of  animals,  and  other  refuse  material;  immediately  below  this 
is  sometimes  a  layer  of  hardened  muck  or  dark  clay;  at  this  depth 
there  is  ofteu  found,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  a  skeleton,  or 
sometimes  two. 

Tlie  burnt  clay  often  contains  impressions  of  grass  or  small  twigs, 
and  sometimes  is  ornamented  on  one  side  by  being  stamped  apparently 
with  an  implement  made  of  split  reeds  of  large  size.  Hard-burned 
fragments  of  this  clay  have  given  origin  to  the  statement  often  made 
that  brick  is  found  in  southern  mounds. 

That  this  clay  is  plaster  from  the  houses  of  the  mound-builders  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  I'emaius  of  the  upright  I'osts  and  of  the  cane 
lathing  forming  the  walls  of  the  building  have  been  found,  and  from 
other  focts  mentioned  hereafter. 

These  remains  of  the  houses  of  the  mound-builders  of  Arkansas  are 
not  confined  to  the  small  mounds  of  the  type  mentioned,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  occur  in  the  larger  mounds,  both  of  the  pyramidal  and  conical 
form.  Sometimes  the  repeated  building,  burning,  and  covering  on  the 
same  spot  results  in  forming  a  mound  of  considerable  size,  as,  for 
example,  the  one  in  Butler  county,  southeast  Missouri,  explored  by  Col. 
hlorris  and  heretofore  described  in  this  volume.  So  far  as  the  explora¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  indicate,  these  small,  domiciliary  mounds 
appear  to  be  confined  chietiy  to  the  low  alluvial  sections  of  Arkansas, 
and  seem  to  have  resulted  from  the  following  customs:  First,  that  of 
forming  an  earthern  platform  a  foot  or  two  in  height  on  which  was 
placed  a  dwelling,  and,  second,  that  of  burying  the  dead  in  the  floor, 
then  burning  the  house  over  them  and  covering  the  ruins  with  earth. 
Examples  illustrating  these  statements  will  be  found  in  the  first  part 
of  this  report. 

Kemains  of  ancient  houses,  apparently  of  the  mound-building  age, 
and  connected  with  or  pertaining  to  mound  groups,  but  not  in  mounds, 
were  discovered  in  a  few  localities.  These  were  some  2  or  3  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  the  usual  mass  of  burned  clay 
plastering,  remains  of  the  posts  of  the  walls,  etc.  In  the  two  or  three 
cases  observed,  the  buildings  consisted  of  two  or  three  rooms,  each 
about  10  or  111  feet  square. 

The  ordinary  conical  burial  mounds  of  Arkansas  and  also  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  xnesent  marked  differences  from  those  of  southern  Missouri. 
These  are  fully  illustrated  by  the  examples  given  in  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau  assistants.  The  chief  variations  were  found  in  the  condition 
of  the  skeletons;  in  some  groups  nearly  or  quite  all  were  closely  folded  up, 
though  seldom  in  a  sitting  ])osture;  in  other  localities  they  were  tound 
chietiy  lying  at  full  length.  In  a  few  instances  promiscuous  mas.ses, 
like  tho.se  of  the  northern  section  heretofore  de.scribed,  were  found,  but 
these  appear  to  be  comparatively  rare  in  the  south.  lu  some  cases, 
especially  in  the  graves,  remains  ot  the  bark  wrapping  (apparently 
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i*Iiii)  were  ohserve<l.  Stone  {rnive.s  .seem  to  he  entirely  unknown  in  this 
.section. 

Tim  eiistern  portion  ol  Arkiinsas  is  noted  for  the  number  and  size  of 
its  pyramidal  mounds,  many  of  which  are  terraced  and  very  regular  in 
Ibrm,  as  maybe  seen  by  I’eference  to  the  tigur(*s  in  this  volume,  part  1. 
Others,  precisely  of  the  same  form,  are  found  in  all  of  the  Gulf  states, 
but  not  so  numerous  as  here,  uidess  possibly  in  the  central  part  of 
Alabama,  a  region  that  has  been  but  ])artially  explored.  The  oblong 
is  the  ])revailing  form,  the  scpiare  pyramid  being  (‘omparativelv  rare. 

In  addition  to  the  (tblong  and  s(piare  truiujated  pyramids,  there  are 
found  here  and  there  truncated  mounds  of  several  ditterent  forms.  For 
example,  the  “  Kogers  mound,”  Phillips  county,  Arkan.sas,  figured  in 
the  first  part  ot  this  volume,  which  is  oval  in  outline,  the  longer  diam¬ 
eter  at  the  base  247  feet,  the  shorter  nearly  200  feet,  height  20  feet.  On 
top  of  this  is  a  small  hemispherical  mound  .oO  feet  iji  diameter  and  o  feet 
high.  Excavating  the  small  tumulu.s.  Col.  Norris  found  near  the  sur¬ 
face  a  very  heavy  fire-bed.  Other  similar  beds  were  found  at  various 
points  near  the  surface  of  the  teri  ace  or  main  mound. 

Another  found  near  O.sceola,  Mississippi  county,  same  state,  is  of  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  132.'  The  dimemsions  of  this  somewhat  unusual, 
though  not  unique,  structure  are  as  follows:  “Altitude  of  the  first  ter¬ 
race  11  feet,  width  129  feet,  length  138  feet;  altitude  of  the  .second  ter¬ 
race  3  feet  7  inches,  width  00  feet,  length  93  feet;  altitude  of  the  third 
terrace  0  feet,  width  63  feet,  length  78  feet.”  As  the  writer  makes  the 
vhole  length  .575  feet,  it  is  j)robable  the  measurements  given  ap2)ly  to 
the  upper  levels.  Excavations  brought  to  light,  near  the  surface,  a 
layer  of  burnt  clay,  broken,  as  usual,  into  fragments,  which  Mr.  Evans 
denominates  brick.  At  the  depth  of  8  feet  some  human  bones  were 
found  in  an  advanced  state  ot  decay,  but  no  skulls  were  observed. 

Messrs.  S<piier  and  Davis  ^  make  the  statement  that  the  principal 
mound  of  the  group  at  the  junction  of  the  Wa.shita,  Tenzas,  and  Cata¬ 
houla  ri  vers  (now  Troyville),  Loui.siana,  has  a  spiral  ])athway  winding 
around  it  from  bottom  to  tO]).  An  examination  of  it  was  made  by  a 
Hureau  assistant  in  1883,  at  which  time  no  indication  of  such  a  path¬ 
way  ^vas  vi.sible.  It  is  true  much  of  the  top  had  been  removed  and  the 
mound  much  defaced  din  ing  the  late  war,  but  sufficient  remained 
to  indicate  such  a  pathway  if  it  existed.  A  description  and  figure 
ot  these  works  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  jiart  of  this  volume. 
They  also  state,  in  a  note  on  the  page  of  their  work  above  refei'red  to, 
that  “mounds  with  spiral  pathways  are  frequent  at  the  .south  and  are 
occasionally  found  at  the  north.”  Later  investigations  have  failed  to 
confirm  this  assertion;  in  fact,  they  prove  it  to  be  entirely  erroneous, as 
not  one  such  has  been  discovered. 

Then*  is  no  intention  of  entering  at  this  point  into  a  di.scu.ssion  of 
the  object  and  uses  of  these  pyramidal  and  truncated  mounds,  yet  we 
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venture  tlie  assertion,  which  is  borne  out  by  history  and  explorations, 
that  in  the  south  as  a  general  rule  they  were  the  sites  of  council  houses, 
residences  of  the  chiefs,  and  possibly  of  temples. 

INCLOSntKS. 


Though  not  numerous  in  the  district,  inclosures  are  by  no  mean 
wanting.  They  occur,  however,  in  the  largest  proportion  in  south¬ 
eastern  Missouri.  The  latter,  as  heretofore  remarked,  are  usually 
quadrangular  and  inclose  groups  of  hut-rings,  with  an  occasional 
mound.  These,  1  am  inclined  to  believe,  should  be  considered  a  dis¬ 
tinct  type,  due  probably  to  one  or  more  tribes  different  from  the 
authors  of  the  Arkansas  works.  The  few  inclosures  found  in  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana  and  two  or  three  in  southeastern  Missouri  are  usually 
irregularly  semicircular,  abutting  on  water  courses  or  swamps.  As  a 
general  rule  they  inclose  one,  rarely  two,  large  and  from  two  or  three 
to  several  smaller  mounds.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  large  mound 
is  seldom  if  ever  a  regular  pyramid.  This  fact,  though  seemingly  of 
slight  importance,  may  prove  of  value  in  studying  the  archeology  of 
this  region,  as  the  same  fact  is  found  to  be  true  of  some  groups  in 
southern  Illinois,  southern  Indiana,  and  middle  Tennessee.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  walls  as  well  as  the  mounds  are  in 
all  cases  built  wholly  of  earth.  In  or  immediately  adjoining  some  of 
the  inclosures  are  irregular  excavations,  a  few  of  which  are  of  consid¬ 
erable  size,  whether  for  other  purposes  than  obtaining  earth  for  the 
mounds  is  a  question  yet  undecided. 


GRADED  WAYS  AND  RAMPS. 

These  occur  in  connection  with  a  few  of  the  large  mounds  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  southeastern  Missouri,  but  very  lew  are  found  in  Arkansas. 
The  best  examples  of  these  appendages  are  seen  in  a  group  in  Stoddard 
county,  Missouri,  known  as  the  “  Eich  Woods  mounds,”  figured  in  the 
first  part  of  this  volume,  and  the  Moorehouse  group  of  Louisiana,  fig¬ 
ured  in  ‘‘  Ancient  Monuments.”  The  former  is,  in  some  respects,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  groups  in  the  entire  district.  The  very  large 
number  of  mounds  it  contains,  the  fact  that  three  different  series  ol 
these  are  united  by  ramps,  the  various  forms  presented  (one  of  which 
is  unique),  and  the  large  area  over  which  the  group  extends,  render  it 
exceedingly  interesting  and  Avorthy  of  more  careful  study.  The  only 
tine  crescent-shaped  mound  observed  during  the  explorations  carried 
on  by  the  Bureau,  is  found  here. 

The  pottery,  Avliich  is  found  in  great  abundance,  affords  one  of  the 
(diief  archeological  features  of  the  distritt.  As  has  been  repeatedly 
remarked,  the  iiottery  of  southeastern  Missouri — the  necked  Jar  or 
water  bottle,  and  A'essels  ornamented  Avith  bird,  animal,  or  human 
heads,  being  prominent  types — resembles  so  closely  that  found  about 
(kdiokia,  Illinois,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Xashville,  Tennessee,  as  to  be 
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gtMierally  imlistinfruishahle  from  it.  Hut  as  we  pass  southward  into 
Arkansas  and  approacli  tlie  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river  we  observe  a 
ehaiifje  in  the  (juality  and  color  ot  the  ware,  it  Ix'ing  of  a  tiner  gra<le  and 
lighter  color;  it  is  also  more  highly  ornamented,  with  colored  or  incised 
lines  and  tigures.  New  and  peculiar  types  are  also  found  here;  in  fact, 
the  finest  collections  of  ancient  pottery  of  the  mound  region  have  beeii 
made  in  Arkansas.  It  is  her(^  alone  that  full-faced  globular  jars,  or 
ollas,  Iiave  been  obtained,  which  may  be  sui)po.sed  to  be  genuine  attemids 
to  ]n)rtray  features.  As  these  a7id  other  characteristic  specimens  are 
shown  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  his  various  papers,  further  mention  here  is 
unnecessary. 

One  thing  which  appears  somewhat  remarkable  is  the  very  small 
number  of  pipes  which  have  been  found  in  this  district.  It  is  true  that 
some  three  or  four  ot  the  finest  specimens  of  stone  pipes  yet  discovered 
have  been  obtained  here,  but  these  are  large  and  evidently  those  used 
only  on  ceremonial  occasions.  On  the  other  hand,  those  for  individual 
use  are  comparatively  rare,  usually  of  clay  and  rudely  made. 

THE  GULF  DISTRICT. 

This  dhstrict,  as  at  present  defined,  includes  the  Oulf  states  east  of 
the  -Mississipj)!  (except  a  narrow  strip  along  the  northern  boundary  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia)  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  more  thorough  explorations  will  lead  to  the  separation  both  of 
South  Carolina  and  peninsular  Florida  each  as  a  separate  archeological 
division. 

As  the  archeology  of  this  southern  area  has  been  admirably  and 
some\yhat  fully  written  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Jones  in  his  work  on  the  Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  the  Southern  Indians,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  present 

at  this  point  more  than  a  very  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  leadiiur 
types. 

The  works  of  this  district  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  north¬ 
ern  section  chiefly  by  the  large  proportion  of  trnncated  pyramidal 
mounds,  the  occurrence  of  extensive  ditches  and  (;anals,  and  the  large 
number  of  shell  heaps,  the  last  being  confined  to  the  coasts  of  Florida 
and  Alabama. 

PYKAMIDAI.  MOUNDS. 

All  varieties  of  this  type  are  represented,  though  the  simple  four- 
sided  structure  is  the  most  common,  those  of  other  forms  being  of  rare 
occurrence.  One  or  two  pentagonal  and  hexagonal  pyramids  have 
been  noticed,  but  these  are  of  such  rare  occurrence  that  they  can  not 
be  considered  as  types.  A  few  truncated  cones,  which  are  included 
under  this  head,  have  also  been  ob.served.  Pyramidal  mounds  Avith 
terraces  occur  here  and  there,  but  are  far  less  frequent  than  in  Arkan¬ 
sas.  They  also  differ  from  tlie  latter  in  having  frequently  one  or  more 
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graded  ways  or  ramps.  Few  mounds  with  these  api)endages  ha\’e  been 
observed  in  this  or  in  the  Arkansas  district,  the  “  Itich  Woods” 
group  in  southeastern  Missouri  being  exceptional.  In  one  instance 
(as  is  true  also  of  the  Rich  Woods  grouj))  a  series,  consisting  in  this 
case  of  live  pyramidal  mounds,  is  formed  by  connecting  ramps  or 
graded  ways.  The  graded  ways  leading  up  to  the  summit  of  mounds 
usually  proceed  from  a  point  opposite  a  side,  directly  toward  the  center 
of  the  mound  or  middle  of  the  side,  the  only  instance  known  of  one 
winding  up  the  side  being  that  of  the  large  mound  of  the  Etowah 
group,  Bartow  county,  Georgia,  which,  though  not  included  in  this 
district,  was  probably  built  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  it.  Mention 
is  made  by  several  authors  of  winding  ways  up  mounds,  but  so  far  the 
Bureau  explorations  have  failed  to  confirm  these  statements. 

Explorations  in  mounds  of  this  type  have  been  carried  on  only  to  a 
limited  extent  and  have  revealed  but  little  of  interest,  though  the  nega¬ 
tive  evidence  furnished  on  one  i)oint  is  valuable,  to  wit :  That  they  were 
not  built  for  burial  purposes,  though  there  are  a  few  instances  in  which 
human  remains  have  been  found  in  them.  In  some  instances  layers  of 
burnt  clay,  chanmal,  and  ashes  have  been  observed.  In  other  cases 
burnt  clay  in  fragments,  showing  the  marks  of  twigs  or  grass,  aud 
pieces  of  charred  wood,  most  likely  the  remains  of  ])lastered  wooden 
structures,  have  been  observed.  In  wshort,  the  evidence  obtained,  though 
scanty,  points  to  the  correctness  of  the  generally  received  opinion  that 
these  structures  were  erected  as  sites  for  the  public  buildings  of  the 
tribe  or  village  and  for  the  dwellings  of  the  chiefs  or  leading  personages. 

Some  two  or  three  mounds  of  i>eculiar  form  have  been  discovered  in 
Mississippi  and  the  Arkansas  district  that  have  not  been  observed 
elsewhere  in  the  mound  area.  These  may  be  described  as  earthen  plat¬ 
forms  surmounted  by  a  conical  mound  or  a  conical  mound  surrounded 
by  a  terrace.  Sometimes  the  conical  mound  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  platform  and  is  not  central,  in  Avhich  case  the  first  definition  best 
describes  the  work ;  in  other  cases  the  platform  appears  only  as  a  narrow 
terrace  running  around  the  mound.  These,  however,  are  very  rare,  only 
three  or  four  being  known.  A  double  mouud  of  this  type,  or  mound 
with  two  ainces,  has  been  observed  in  western  Mississippi,  Avhich  is 
described  and  figured  iu  the  previous  part  of  this  Amluine. 

BCKIAI.  MOUNUS  AND  MODUS  OK  HUKIAI- 

One  distinguishing  feature  between  the  modes  of  burial  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  and  those  immediately  north  is  the  absence  of  stone  graves  and 
wooden  vaults.  Of  the  former  none  have  been  noticed,  so  far  as  known, 
in  the  entire  district,  except  where  it  is  overlapped  by  the  Tennessee 
district  in  northern  Georgia.  Of  the  latter  very  few,  if  any,  examples 
have  been  observed.  Sometimes  indications  of  a  bark  wra])i)ing  or 
wrapping  made  of  cane  matting  are  noticed.  It  is  also  the  case  that 
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remains  of  leather  are  found  in  sueh  relation  to  the  skeleton  as  to  show 
that  the  body  had  been  wrapi)ed  in  buckskin  and  this  surrounded  by 
cane  matting'. 

The  skeletons  as  a  usual  thing  are  found  in  a  horizontal  j»osition,  but 
generally  without  any  rule  in  regard  to  direction.  Exceptional  cases 
occur  in  which  all  the  bodies  in  a  mound,  or  most  of  them,  are  placed 
with  the  head  in  one  direction  or  in  a  circle.  For  example,  in  a  mound 
of  western  Florida  there  were  three  groups  of  skeletons,  from  7  to  14 
in  a  grou]>,  those  of  each  group  forming  a  circle,  the  heads  being  toward 
the  center.  This  would  indicate  that  the  burial  had  taken  place  after 
the  liesh  had  been  removed,  or,  in  othei'  words,  that  they  were  brought 
here  at  a  general  burial  from  other  depositories.  Examples  of  bundled 
skeletons  sometimes  occur,  but  these  are  confined  principally  to  the 
Florida  peninsula.  One  mound  in  which  the  burials  were  of  this  type 
has  been  observed  in  Alabama.  Burials  in  a  sitting  posture  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare,  the  only  examples  known  being  those  mentioned  by 
Jones  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians.  Burials  in  con¬ 
fused  masses  or  ossuaries  are  also  comparatively  rare.  The  somewhat 
singular  fact  was  noticed  in  Yazoo  county,  Mississippi,  of  extended  and 
bundled  skeletons  and  round  heads  and  compressed  heads  in  the  same 
mound,  which  was  of  comparatively  large  size.  Indications  of  fire  are 
found  in  a  large  portion  of  the  burial  mounds  of  this  district. 

An  ancient  cemetery  has  been  discov^ered  here  and  there,  but  the 
explorers  have  fixiled  to  give  sufficient  details  by  which  to  make  com- 
])arisons  with  the  graves  of  other  sections.  So  far  as  observed  they 
are  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  mounds  5  in  some,  undoubted  indications  of 
contact  with  the  whites  have  been  found,  showing  them  to  be  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  date. 

nCUIAI.  CAVKS. 

Some  burial  caves  have  been  discovered  in  northern  Alabama.  In 
one  of  these  the  bodies  appear  to  have  been  laid  in  wooden  troughs  and 
cov'eied  with  matting  and  these  placed  in  crevices  of  the  rock.  In  the 
same  cave  were  several  wooden  bowls  and  trays.  The  floor  of  another 
cave  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  4  feet  with  fragments  of  human  bones, 
earth,  ashes,  and  stone  chips.  From  tliis  debris  two  or  three  spool¬ 
shaped,  copper  ear  ornaments  were  obtained.  Around  the  middle  of 
one  of  these  was  a  imrtion  of  the  string  with  which  they  were  probably 
wound  when  in  use. 

INCI.O.SIJKKS  AND  WAI.L.S. 

Notwithstanding  the  fretpient  mention  by  the  early  writers  of  walled 
■vilLiges  in  this  district,  the  number  of  inclosures  is  much  less  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  other  works  than  in  Ohio.  Nor  is  there  sufficient  uni- 
toimity  to  indicate  any  j)articular  form  as  the  prevailing  typej  yet  we 
can  say  confidently  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  or  size  of  these 
structures  to  indicate  relation  totho.se  of  the  more  northern  districts. 
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tStoiic  walls,  which  Col.  -loiios  thiiiks  were  made  lor  del'ense,  are  found 
on  Stone  inouiitain,  Mount  Yona,  and  other  peaks  of  northern  Georgia. 
The.se,  Iiowever,  are  in  the  area  overlapped  by  other  districts,  and  hence 
can  not  be  attributed  with  certainty  to  the  authors  of  the  works  of  the 
district  now  under  consideration.  They  are,  however,  of  much  interest  as 
indicating  a  state  of  bitter  warfare,  as  this  only  will  explain  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  retiring  to  these  mountain  fastnesses  and  fortifying  them.  There 
is,  however,  one  of  these  fortified  hills  on  the  line  between  Bibb  and 
Twigs  countie.s,  same  state,  which  must  be  included  geograi)hically  in 
this  district. 

Of  the  earthen  inclosures  some  are  semicircular,  resting  on  the  banks 
of  streams;  some  are  circidar,  bnt  these  are  of  comparatively  small 
size,  and  a  few  are  ii'regularly  quadrangular.  The  regular  forms  both 
of  inclosures  and  mounds  of  the  southern  states  figured  by  Squier  and 
Davis  chiefly  from  Rafinesfiue’s  MSS.  are  to  a  large  extent  works  of 
imagination.  The  groups,  it  is  true,  exist  or  did  exist,  but  so  far  as 
they  remain  correspond  in  few  respects  with  the  figures  or  descri])tions. 

CANALS  OK  DITCHES. 

In  addition  to  the  ditches  which  usually  line  the  walls  of  inclosures, 
a  few  instances  occur  where  the  surrounding  defense  consisted  of  a  ditch 
only.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  the  celebrated  Etowah  group,  and  some 
two  or  three  other  groups  in  Georgia. 

Canals  of  considerable  extent  which  are  considered  prehistoric  are 
found  at  several  points.  One  of  these  is  said  to  be  14  miles  in  length. 

POTTICKV  AND  OTHER  MINOR  VE.STICES  OR  ART. 

The  ])rehistoric  remains  of  this  kind  found  in  this  district  have  been 
so  thoroughly  described  by  C.  C.  Jones,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
moi’e  here  than  refer  to  a  few  jirominent  types.  The  chief  variations 
from  the  more  northern  and  trans-Mississippi  types  are  found  in  the 
forms  of  the  pipes  and  the  forms  and  ornamentation  of  the  iiottery. 
Pipes,  however,  are  not  abundant  among  the  archeological  collections 
from  this  district,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  approach  in  form  the 
modern  type,  or  type  in  use  subsequent  to  European  colonization.  One 
peculiar  type  of  pottery  is  the  large  vase  with  conical  bottom.  These 
are  found  chiefly  in  Georgia-  and  South  Carolina.  Another  form  pecu- 
liai'  to  this  region  is  the  more  elongate  vessel  with  rounded  bottom,  to 
which  the  name  “burial  urn”  has  been  apiilied,  because  in  a  few 
instances  human  bones  have  been  found  in  them;  these,  however,  are 
(mmparatively  rare,  as  urn  burial  was  a  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
but  seldom  practiced  in  any  part  of  the  mound  region. 

The  finest  sjiecimens  of  polished  discoidal  stones,  supposed  to  have 
been  used  in  the  game  of  “  chuukee,”  have  been  found  in  this  district, 
c.hiefiy  in  Georgia. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Having  given  the  results  of  the  nionnd  explorations  carried  on  by 
the  Bureau,  and  a  review  of  the  types  of  the  works  with  reference  to 
their  geographical  distribution,  we  propose  to  discuss  under  the  above 
title  some  of  the  questions  relating  to  the  authors  and  uses  of  these 
works.  The  chief  object  in  view,  however,  is  to  determine  if  possible 
whether  or  not  the  Indians  were  the  authors.  The  reasons  for  this 
course  can  be  stated  in  a  few  w  ords. 

If  the  explorations  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  mound  area  under 
consideration  should  prove  that  the  authors  were  Indians,  the  investi¬ 
gations  in  regard  to  the  objects  and  uses  of  these  works  w  ill  be  greatly 
limited;  will  in  fact,  be  merged  into  the  study  of  the  habits,  customs, 
arts,  etc,,  of  the  Indians  as  they  were  before  being  modified  by  contact 
with  hjuropean  civilization.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  conclu¬ 
sion  should  be  reached,  the  field  ot  investigation  will  nevertheless  be 
much  restricted,  as  one  very  important  factor  will  be  eliminated,  and 
the  attention  ot  students  will  be  turned  in  a  different  direction. 

There  is,  however,  the  possibility,  as  maintained  by  some  authorities, 
that  an  intermediate  result  may  be  reached;  that  is  to  say,  that  part 
of  these  works  are  attributable  to  the  Indians,  while  the  remainder 
must  be  attributed  to  another  or  other  races. 

Bven  should  this  conclusion  be  reached  after  careful  examination  of 
all  the  data  obtained,  the  result  wnll  tend  to  limit  greatly  the  field  of 
investigation.  For  it  will  be  impossible  to  reach  such  conclusion  with¬ 
out  having  determined  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  these 
classes  of  works  from  one  another.  This,  as  will  be  admitted,  will  be  a 
very  important  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  chief  problems  pre¬ 
sented  by  these  remains. 

Such  being  the  case,  a  discussion  of  the  question  “^ho  were  the 
mound-builders?”  or,  as  we  prefer  to  put  it,  “Were  the  mound-build¬ 
ers  Indians?”  should  not  be  considered  out  of  place  in  this  conuection, 
pai'ticularly  as  this  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  conclusions  in  reference 
to  all  the  other  problems  relating  to  these  works  must  turn. 

Doubt  has  been  expressed  by  some  archeologists  as  to  the  sufficiency 
ot  the  data  so  far  obtained  to  justify  a  conclusion  on  this  subject.  This 
is  owing,  in  i)art  at  least,  to  the  tact  that  the  wealth  of  material  obtained 
by  the  Bureau  of  Etliiiology  bearing  upon  this  question  had  not,  at  the 
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tiiiu*  this  doubt  was  expressed,  become  generally  known.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  evidence  presented  in  the  ]n-eceding  part  of  this  report, 
together  with  the  re]>orts  of  recent  explorations  made  by  others,  will 
serve,  to  some  extent,  todisi»el  such  doubt.  In  any  case  the  i)ropriety 
of  undertaking  the  discussion  of  the  (piestion  atthistime  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  result. 

As  difterent  conclusions  are  often  reached  because  of  the  dilTerent 
senses  in  which  the  i)rincipal  terms  used  are  understood,  it  may  be  well 
to  ilefine  at  the  outset  the  sense  in  which  they  are  here  used.  In  the 
present  case  the  terms  that  need  to  be  most  clearly  defined  are  “  Indians,” 
as  referring  to  the  former  inhabitants,  and  mound  area,”  as  referring 
to  the  geographical  district  alluded  to. 

As  already  stated,  the  term  “mound  area,"  as  herein  used,  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  that  portion  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  the  adjoining  sections  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  name 
“  Indians,”  although  generally  used  in  a  much  broader  sense  and  as 
embracing  the  entire  American  race,  is,  in  this  discussion,  limited  to 
the  aboriginal  tribes  found  occupying  the  above  described  area  when 
first  visited  by  Euro])eans,  and  to  their  immediate  ance.stors.  This  re¬ 
striction  is,  of  course,  an  arbitrary  one,  but  is  adojded  here  to  avoid 
confusion. 

Within  these  limitations  the  first  and  chief  <juestion  to  be  considered 
may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows: 

Were  all  the  mounds  and  other  ancient  works  of  the  mound  area  as 
above  defined,  consti  iieted  by  the  Indians,  in  the  restricted  sense  above 
mentioned,  or  are  they  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  be  attributed  to  other  and 
more  highly  cultured  races,  as  the  Nahuatal  tribes,  the  Mayas,  the 
Pueblo  tribes,  or  some  lost  race  of  which  there  is  no  historical  mention? 

No  one  believes  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  history  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  each  mound  and  earthwork;  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  for 
is  that  we  may  be  able  to  determine  with  reasonable  certainty  that 
works  of  a  i)articular  class  or  locality  were  built  by  a  known  tribe  or 
peoi)le;  or  negatively,  that  works  of  a  given  type  can  not  be  attributed 
to  any  people  of  M  hom  we  possess  historical  information. 

One  step,  therefore,  in  the  investigation,  and  a  very  important  one, 
too,  is  to  reach  the  general  conclusion  whether  all  classes  of  these 
remains  in  the  region  designated  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  Indians, 
in  the  sen.se  stated  above,  or  whether  there  are  some  types  which  must 
be  ascribed  to  a  different  race;  to  a  people  m  Iio  had  attained  a  higher 
position  in  the  .scale  of  civilization  than  the  Indians.  This  the  author 
believes  is  possible,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  determine  con¬ 
clusively  what  tribe  or  people  erected  any  given  work.  Nevertheless, 
the  conclusion  will  be  strengthened  by  every  proof  that  the  works  of 
particular  sections,  or  certain  types,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  ])articular 
tribes  or  stocks. 

The  author's  iiositioii  in  reganl  to  the  (piestion,  as  above  .stated,  will 
appear  further  on. 
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DIFFERENT  OPINIONS. 

Before  enteriiif^  111)011  the  discussion  of  the  (luestioii  proixuiiided,  it 
will  be  best  to  present  a  brief  review  of  the  ditferent  oi)inions  which 
have  so  far  been  published  to  the  world. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
scientific  men  of  the  eastern  states  became  fully  inijn'es^d  with  tlmJ^-.t 
^hat  remarka  ble  antiquitiS^ were  to  be  fouiid  iuOur  country. 

Aboutthis  time  Bi’esulent  Stiles,  ofNewlIaveipDr.  Franklin,  Dr. Bar¬ 
ton,  and  a  few  other  leading’ minds  of  that  day,  becoming  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  these  antiquities,  and  having  received 
descriptions  of  a  number  of  them,  began  to  advance  theories  as  to 
their  origin.  Bartram  had  come  to  the  eomdusion,  from  personal  obser¬ 
vations  and  from  the  statements  of  the  Indians,  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  origin  of  certain  monuments;  that  these  belonged  to  the  most 
distant  antiquity.^  ^Nevertheless,  it  is  an  error  to  infer  from  this,  as 
some  have  done,  that  he  attributed  these  works  to  a  highly  civilized 
people  who  had  become  extinct,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  other  than  the  Indian 
race.  Schoolcraft  remarked  truly “Bartram,  a  writer  and  traveler 
of  eminent  merit  as  a  naturalist,  and  close  observer  of  the  Indian  arts 
and  society,  who,  in  1773,  passed  through  their  territories  from  Florida 
to  the  Mississippi,  speaks  often  of  the  ‘  Indian  mounts  or  tumuli  and 
terraces,  monuments  of  the  ancients,’  terms  applied  by  him  to  Indian 
nations  who  had  preceded  the  then  existing  stocks.  Tradition  among 
them  had  denoted  such  prior  occupants,  with  manners  and  customs 
like  themselves,  whom  they  had  displaced.  The  great  Muscogc  »i‘ 
Muscogulgee  confederacy  was  then  at  its  height.  The  J^atchez  had 
tSTIeirforty  yeai's  before.  The  Utches  had  been  conquered,  and,  with 
tJuTC^siclas  and  Alabamas,  had  become  a  jiart  of  ‘  The  hTation,’  a  term 
imminonly  applied  to  them  in  the  South.  He  had  observed  some  works 
of  this  ancient  race  of  tribes,  and  particularly  a  stone  sepulchre  at 
Keowe,  of  which  tradition  ascribed  the  origin  to  these  ‘ancients.’  Yet 
he  closes  his  travels  with  this  observation:  ‘Qoncerning  the  monu-' 
ments  of  Americans,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  observe,  as  my  opinion, < 
that  none  of  them  that  I  have  seen,  discover  the  least  signs  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  or  architecture  of  the  Europeans,  or  other  inhabitants  of  the 
old  world;  yet  evidently  betray  ev^ery  mark  of  the  most  distant  anti-' 
(piity.’” 

lie  might  have  added  also  that  in  si)eaking  of  the  works  at  “  Apa- 
lachucla,  old  town,”  he  says:  Those  Indians  have  a  tradition  that  these 
remains  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Indian  town  and  fortress.”* 

Dr.  Franklin  in  reply  to  the  impiiiy  of  President  Stiles  suggested 
that  the  works  in  Ohio  might  have  been  constructed  by  De  Soto  in  his 
wanderings.  This  suggestion  was  Ibllowed  up  by  Xoah  Webster  with 

*  “■  Travrla  (1791),”  ])i>.  907  mid  990.  ■'  I  list.  Indian  Tril)«'.s  (1850),  Vol.  .0,  ji.  11,').  *  ‘‘  Travels,”  p.  5‘J2. 
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an  attenii)t  t<»  sustain  it,'  but  subsequently  this  able  lexicoftrapher 
entirely  abandoned  this  jmsitiou  and  attributed  the.se  works  to  the 
aboriginal  Indians.  Capt.  Heart,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  addressed 
to  him  by  Dr.  Barton,  gives  his  opinion  that  the  works  could  not  have 
been  constructed  by  De  Soto  and  his  followers,  but  belonged  to  an  age . 
I)reeeding  the  di.sjmvery  of  A t>y  nx^lLLmliLLg;  that  they  were  not 
due  to  the  Indians  or  their  predecessors,  but  to  a  people  not  altogether 
in  an  uncultivated  state,  as  they  must  have  been  under  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  law  and  a  well  governed  police.'^ 

This  is  probably  the  first  clear  and  distinct  exj^ession  of  a  view 
which  has  sub.seciuently  obtained  the  assent  of  so  many  of  the  leading 
writers  on  American  archeology. 

tiw>  ^•q|«n>Anceinent  of  the  ninetemith  century  two  new  and 
importi^  n|,  elm  raf  ters  apiinar  on  theZsTagi^i  (tf  .Ameiicau  archeoloL»-v. 
These  are  Bishop  Madison,  of  Virginia,  and  liev.  Thaddeus  M.  Harris, 
of  Massachusetts.  “  These  two  gentlemen,”  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Haven,'' 
*  ♦  *  a  are  among  the  first  who,  uniting  opportunities  of  personal 

observation  to  the  advantage  of  scientific  culture,  imparted  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  their  inqiressions  of  western  antiquities.  They  represent  the  two 
classes  of  observers  whose  opposite  views  still  divide  the  sentiment  of 
the  country;  one  class  seeing  no  evidence  of  art  beyond  what  might  be 
expected  of  existing  tribes,  with  the  simple  difference  of  a  more  numer¬ 
ous  impulatiou  and  eouse(iuently  better  defined  and  more  permanent 
habitations;  the  others  finding  proofs  of  skill  and  refinement,  to  be 
explained,  as  they  believe,  only  on  the  supposition  that  a  superior  native 
race,  or  more  probably  a  i)eoj)le  of  foreign  and  higher  civilization  once 
occupied  the  soil.” 

Bishop  IMadison  was  the  representative  of  the  first  class.  Dr.  Harris 
represented  that  section  of  the  second  class  maintaining  the  opinion 
that  the  mound  builders  were  Toltecs,  who,  after  residing  for  a  time  in 
this  region,  moved  south  into  Mexico. 

As  the  principal  theories  which  ai’e  held  at  the  present  day  on  this 
subject  are  substantially  set  forth  in  these  authorities,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  follow  up  the  history  of  the  controversy  except  so  far  as  is  required 
in  order  to  notice  the  various  modifications  of  tlui  two  leading  views. 

Those  holding  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  were  not  the  authors  of 
these  works,  although  agreeing  on  this  point,  and  hence  included  in  one 
class,  differ  widely  among  themselves  as  to  the  people  to  whom  they  are 
to  be  ascribed;  one  section,  of  which  Dr.  Harris  may  be  considered  the 
pioneer,  holding  that  they  were  built  by  the  Toltecs,  who  occupied  tlie 
Mississippi  valley  previous  to  their  appearance  in  the  vale  of  Anahuae.^ 

*  Anierican  Magazine  Dec..  1787,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1788.  Am.  Museum.  Also  referred  to  by  Haven, 
Smithson.  Contri.,  vol.  viil,  pp.  24,  25. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  Ill,  1793,  pp.  217-218. 

*  Archeology  of  the  United  Stato.s,  Smithson.  Contri.  vol.  viii,  p.  31. 

*  In  alluding  here  and  else  where  to  the  Toltecs,  wo  do  not  intend  to  as.sert  thereby  a  bcliel  in  tho 
reidity  of  such  a  people,  nor  do  wo  wish  to  be  understood  by  this  note  as  denying  their  existence,  as 
this  is  a  question  that  docs  not  enter  into  tho  present  discussion. 
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Among-  the  more  recent  advocates  of  this  view  may  be  classed  the 
following  anthors:  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  in  their  “Ancient  Monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley”  (though  Mr.  Squier  subsequently 
changed  his  opinion  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  antiquities  of  ISTew  York, 
which  he  became  convinced  should  be  attributed  to  the  Iroquois  tribes) ; 
IMr.  John  T.  Short  in  his  “  North  Americans  of  Antiquity;”  Dr.  Daw¬ 
son  in  his  “Fossil  Man,”  who  identifies  the  Tallegwi  with  the  Toltecs; 
Rev.  J.  P.  McLean  in  his  “Mound  Builders,  ”  and  Dr.  Joseph  Jones  in 
his  “Antiquities  of  Tennessee.” 

Wilson,  in  his  “  Prehistoric  Man,”  modifies  this  view  somewhat,  look¬ 
ing  to  the  region  south  of  Mexico  for  the  original  home  of  the  Toltecs 
and  deriving  the  Aztecs  from  tlie  mound-builders. 

Another  section  of  this  class  includes  those  who,  although  rejecting 
the  idea  of  an  Indian  origin,  are  satisfied  with  simi)ly  designating  the 
authors  of  these  works  a  “lost race,”  without  following  the  inquiry  into 
the  more  uncertain  field  of  racial  or  ethnical  relations.  To  this  type 
belong  most  of  the  authors  of  recent  short  articles  and  brief  reports  on 
American  archeology,  and  quite  a  number  of  diligent  workers  in  this 
field  whose  names  are  not  before  the  world  as  authors. 

J.  D.  Baldwin,  in  his  “  Ancient  America.’^exv:)resses  the  belmf  that 
the  mnund-builders'w^fe'Toltecs,  l)ut  thinks  they  came  originallylrom 
Mexico,  or  further  south,  and  after  occupyiiig  the  Ohio  valley~ahd  the~ 

^nlf  states,  orobably-Tbr-^enku^iesT-werSliriast  driven  souihwardJby 
IvtiTTifliix^pharharoii fjjiord es  from  the  northern  region,  and  aoneared 
again  in  Mexico,'  Bradford,  thirty  years  previous  to  this,  had  sug¬ 
gested  Mexico  as  their  original  home.*  Lewis  II.  Morgan,  on  the  other 
hand,  supposes  that  the  authors  of  these  remains  came  from  the  Pueblo 
tribes  of  New  Mexico.*  Dr.  Foster '*  agrees  substantially  with  Baldwin, 
In  this  general  class  may  also  be  included  a  number  of  extravagant 
hypotheses,  such  as  those  advanced  by  Rafinesque,  George  Jones,  Dela- 
field,  and  others. 

The  class  maintaining  the  view  that  these  monuments  are  the  work  of 
Indians  found  inhabiting  the  country  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  or 
their  ancestors,  numbered,  up  to  a  recent  date,  but  comparatively  few 
leading  authorities  among  its  advocates;  in  other  words,  the  followers 
of  Bishop  Madison  are,  or  at  least  were  until  recently,  far  less  jiumer- 
ous  than  the  followers  of  Dr.  Harris.  The  differences  between  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  this  view  are  of  minor  importance  and  only  api)ear  when  the 
investigation  is  carried  one  step  further  back,  and  the  attempt  imuh*. 
to  designate  the  particular  tribe,  nation,  people,  or  ethnic  family  to 
which  they  pertained. 

The  tradition  of  the  Delawares,  as  given  by  Ileckwelder,  having 
brought  upon  the  stage  the  Tallegwi,  they  are  made  to  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  speculations  of  those  inclined  to  the  theory  of  an 

■  AncitTit  America,  pp.  70-75. 

’  American  Antiquities,  p.  71. 

sneacli,  Indian  Miscellany,  p.  170.  Also,  Xortli  American  Review,  October,  1808. 

■*  Prehistoric  Races,  pp.  389-342. 
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Indian  origin.  And  a.s  this  tradition  agro(‘S  very  well  witli  a  number 
of  faets  brought  to  light  by  antiqnarian  and  ])liilologieal  researehes,  it 
has  liad  considerable  influence  in  sha])ing  the  conclusion  even  of  those 
who  are  not  professed  believers  in  it. 

One  ot  the  ablest  early  advocates  of  the  Indian  origin  of  these  works 
was  Dr.  jMcCulloh;  and  his  (conclusions  based,  as  they  were,  on  the 
comj)aratively  slender  data  then  obtainable,  ai‘e  reinarkable,  not  only 
for  the  clearness  with  which  they  are  .stat(‘d  and  the  distinctness  with 
which  tlucy  are  defined,  but  as  being  more  in  accordance  with  all  the 
faets  ascertained  than  perhaps  those  of  any  contemporary. 

Samuel  G.  Drake,  lleiny  Schoolcraft,  Dr.  Ha\en,  and  Sir  .lohn  Lub¬ 
bock  are  also  disposed  to  ascribe  these  ancient  works  to  the  Indians. 
Among  the  recent  advocates  of  this  theory  are  the  following,  who  have 
made  known  their  position  in  regard  to  the  question  by  their  writings 
or  addresses : 

Judge  C,  C.  Baldwin,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  State  Archeological 
Society  of  Ohio,  expresses  the  belief  that  the  mound-builders  of  Ohio 
were  village  Indians.  Col.  F.  M.  Force  exjH’csses  a  similar  opinion  in 
his  paper  entitled  “  The  Mound-Builders,”  read  before  the  Cincinnati 
Literary  Club.  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  brings  forward,  in  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  October  number,  1881,  of  the  American  Antiquarian,  con¬ 
siderable  historical  evidence  tending  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Indians 
were  the  authors  of  these  ancient  works.'  Dr.  P.  E.  Hoy,  in  a  pai)er 
entitled  “Who  built  the  Mounds  t”  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science,*  brings  forward  a  number  of  facts 
to  sustain  the  same  view.  Mr.  Lucien  Carr,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  a 
paper  eutithM  “The  Mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  historically 
considered”  (contained  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Kentucky  Geological 
Survey),  has  presented  a  very  strong  array  of  historical  evidence,  going 
to  show  not  only  that  the  Indians  (iast  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  time 
they  were  flrst  discovered  by  Europeans,  were  sedentary  and  agricul¬ 
tural,  but  also  that  several  of  the  tribes  were  in  the  habit  of  building 
mounds.  Several  articles  and  two  small  volumes  have  also  been  pub- 
li.shed  by  the  author  of  this  volume,  taking  the  same  view.  The  arti¬ 
cles  will  be  found  in  the  “American  Antiquarian,”  “Magazine  of 
American  History,”  “Science,”  “American  Anthropologist,”  and  else¬ 
where.  The  two  small  works  are  “  The  Cherokees  in  pre-Columbian 
Times,”  and  “The  Shawnees  in  pre-Columbian  Times.” 

These  recent  papers  may  Justly  be  considered  the  commencement  of 
a  redi.s(*ussion  of  this  (luestion,  in  which  the  Indian,  after  a  long  exclu¬ 
sion,  will  be  readmitted  as  a  possible  factor  in  the  ]>roblem. 

Prof.  Dali  has  likewise  taken  an  advanced  step  in  this  direction  in 
the  excellent  American  edition  of  Manpiis  de  Nadailhu^’s  “  Prehi.storie 
America,”  boldly  accepting  the  results  of  later  investigations;  and  the 
•same  is  true  in  regard  to  Prof.  N.  S.  Sluder’s  “Kentucky.” 


*  Compare  Hist.  Mag.,  Fob.,  18G0,  p.  35,  Am.  Aiitif].,  1881,  vol.  4,  p.  9  and  American  Riioo,  p.  88. 
*Vol.  VI,  1881-’83,  p.  84. 
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One  reason  wiiy  so  little  progress  lias  been  made  in  unraveling  this 
riddle  <»f  the  American  Sphinx  is  that  most  of  the  authors  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject  of  American  archeology  have  proceeded  upon 
certain  assumptions  which  virtually  closed  the  door  against  a  free  and 
unbiased  investigation. 

Even  the  most  intelligent  writers  on  this  subject  commence  or  inter¬ 
lard  their  discussions  with  siudi  expressions  as  the  following: 

Au  aucient  and  unknown  people  left  remains  of  settled  life  and  of  a  certain  dcj^ree 
of  civilization  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.’ 

Among  those  nations  who  are  without  recognized  descendants  are  the  Mound- 
builders,  who  lived  east  of  the  Mississipiii.'-* 

The  evidences  of  the  former  existence  of  a  prehistoric  race  known  as  the  Mound- 
builders,  who  at  one  time  occupied  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Gulf  coast,  and  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  arc  too  conclusive  to  admit  of  doubt. 
These  evidences  consist  of  tumuli  symmetrii  ally  raised  and  often  enclosed  in  mathe¬ 
matical  figures,  such  as  the  square,  the  octagon,  and  circle,  with  long  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation;  of  pits  in  the  solid  rock,  and  rubbish  heaps  formed  in  the  prosecu- 
cution  of  their  mining  operations;  and  of  a  variety  of  utensils  wrought  in  stone  or 
copper,  or  molded  in  clay,  tvhich  evince  a  knowledye  of  art  and  methodical  labor  foreign 
to  the  red  man.^ 

An  ancient  race  entirely  distinct  from  the  Indian,  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  civil¬ 
ization,  once  inhabited  the  central  jiortion  of  the  United  States.  ' 

The  monuments  described  are  not  the  work  of  the  Indian  tribes  found  in  the  country, 
nor  of  any  tribe  resembling  them  in  institutions.^ 

The  only  evidence  we  have  of  the  existence  of  a  people  conventionally  called  the 
Mound-builders,  prcccdiHi/  the  modern  Indians  in  the  occupancy  of  this  continent, 
consist  of  material  rfflics." 

The  professor  [alluding  to  Ur.  Joseph  Jones,  author  of  The  Antiquities  of  Ten¬ 
nessee]  has  clearly  shown  that  the  Mound-builder  people  and  the.  Indians  were  distinct, 
and  has  set  at  rest  a  question  upon  which  some  doubts  were  still  entertained  by  a 
certain  school  of  archeologists  which  has  really  never  been  very  strong.’ 

And  so  on  in  the  same  strain  through  most  of  the  works  relating  to 
this  subject,  thus  virtually  deciding  the  question  before,  or  without, 
properly  discussing  it.  A  few  have  ventured  the  suggestion  that  pos¬ 
sibly  these  ancient  works  were  due  to  the  Indian  race  found  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  the  Europeans. 
But  this  suggestion,  instead  of  receiving  serious  attention  and  being 
jiroperly  and  thoroughly  investigated,  has  generally  been  thrust  aside 
as  unworthy  of  consideration.  For  example,  one  writer  dismisses  it 
witli  the  remark : 

1  am  uut  aware  tliat  the  opinion  that  the  red  men  were  the  authors  of  the  most 
extensive  works,  though  maintained  by  some  scholars  of  high  repute,  is  held  bj^  any 
who  have  given  them  personal  and  thorough  examination." 

Another  unfortunate  and  unwarranted  assuuqition  which  has  been  a 
serious  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  solution  of  this  problem  is, 
that  there  is  such  a  general  similarity  in  these  ancient  monuments  as 

‘  Baldwin,  Ancient  America,  p.  14.  “Farqubaraon,  in  I'roc.  Davenport  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol. 

’  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Beach’s  Indian  Miscellany,  il,  p.  103. 

I,  ^43  ’  Short,  North  Americans  of  Antiquity,  p.  65, 

M-’o.ster’s  Frehistoric  Races,  p.  97.  "Conant,  Footprints  of  a  Vanished  Kaee,  p  iv 

‘McLean.  Mound  Bnildcrs,  ]i.  13.  (preface). 

‘Bamroft.  Native  Faces,  iv,  p.  787. 
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to  Justify  tli(‘  (toiiclusioii  that  they  are  tlie  works  of  one  people,  of  one 
great  nation.  Scattered  through  the  large  majority  of  works  where 
allusion  is  made  to  this  subject  are  to  be  found  such  expressions  as  the 
following: 

The  (littereiices  which  have  iilfeudy  been  j)ointe<l  out  l)etweeu  the  inunumeiits  of 
the  several  portions  ot  the  valley,  of  the  northern,  central,  anil  southern  divisions, 
are  not  sufticiently  marked  to  authorize  the  helii-f  that  they  were  the  worksof  sejui- 
rat0  nations.  The  features  coininon  to  all  are  elementary  and  identify  them  as  tipper- 
taininy  to  a  sinyle  yrand  system.' 

While  the  charaeter  of  these  structures,  as  traced  over  wide  areas,  differs  in  minor 
])artieular.s  still  there  is  a  general  uuiiormity  which  stamps  the  authors  as  one  people, 
the  subjects  of  one  controlliny  yorernment.- 

Thte  ancient  people,  whose  remains  indicate  unity  and  civilization,  must  hare  been 
oryanized  as  a  nation  with  a  central  administration  tohich  all  recoynized.^ 

They  [the  mound-builders]  were  probably  o«e  people;  that  is,  composed  of  tribes 
living  under  similar  laws,  religion,  and  other  institutions.  Such  variations  as  are 
observed  in  the  monuments  are  only  those  that  would  naturally  occur  between  cen¬ 
tral  and  frontier  regions,  although  the  animal  mounds  of  the  northwest  present 
some  difficulties.* 

Short,  in  his  “  Xorth  Americans  of  Antiquity,”  proceeds  upon  the 
same  theory  as,  in  fact,  do  the  large  majority  of  those  wlio  have  written 
upon  the  subject.  Yet,  as  will  soon  become  apparent  to  any  one  who 
will  study  the  diiferent  forms  of  these  works  with  any  care,  the  only 
similarity  between  the  extremes  of  form  and  construction  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  built  of  eartli.  Between  these  extremes,  if  the  earth¬ 
works  of  the  world  were  classified,  would  fall  much  the  larger  portion 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  conical  tumuli  bear  a  far  more  striking  re¬ 
semblance  in  form  to  the  mounds  of  Japan,  Siberia,  and  northern  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  some  of  the  burrows  of  the  British  isles  than  they  do  to  the 
effigy  mounds  of  Wisconsin,  the  circles  and  squares  of  Ohio,  or  the 
pyramidal  and  truncated  tumuli  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  if  the  most  skillful  engineer  of  the 
present  day  were  to  undertake  the  task  of  building  as  many  different 
forms  of  eartliM'orks  as  his  skill  could  devise,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
him  to  exceed  the  variety  now  found.  So  varied  are  tliey  that  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  classify  them  according  to  form,  excejff  in  a 
very  loose  and  general  way. 

Almost  every  animal  their  builders  were  acquainted  with  has  served 
as  a  model,  and  almost  every  geometrical  form  from  a  spiral  to  a  pyra¬ 
mid  has  been  imitated.  Examining  their  internal  structure,  they  are 
found  to  be  equally  varied. 

That  there  are  certain  types  in  form  and  construction  which  prevail 
in  certain  sections  is  true,  but  the  claim  that  there  is  throughout  a 
general  similarity  which  stamps  their  autliors  as  one  people,  unless 
this  term  is  used  as  denoting  one  race,  is  wholly  witliout  foundation. 

It  is  admitted  that  the.se  works  and  the  minor  vestiges  of  art  found 

*  Bnldwiii,  Ancient  Ainerira,  p.  57. 

*  Hanoroft.  Native  Races,  iv,  785. 
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ill  tlunii  indicate  that  their  authors  beloiigi'd  to  one  race,  and  dift'ered 
but  little  from  each  other  iu  regard  to  the  ]tositiou  reached  iii  the  grade 
of  CAilture;  but  the  inference  to  be  dra\Ani  from  the  expressions  and 
statements  referred  to,  and  in  most  cases  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
them,  is  that  the  mound-builders  belonged  to  one  great  nation.  One 
people  connected  together  by  one  system  of  government.  Plven  where 
these  writers  are  most  guarded  their  spi'culations  in  reference  to  these 
monuments  are  based  upon  this  theory,  and  their  expressions  are  con¬ 
stantly  revealing  the  fact  that  their  minds  arc'  pervaded  with  this  idea. 

The  thought  that  once  a  mighty  nation  occupied  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  with  its  frontier  settlements  resting  on  the  lake  shores  and 
gulf  coast,  nestling  in  the  valleys  of  the  Aiiiialachian  range  and  skirt¬ 
ing  the  broad  plains  of  the  west;  a  nation  with  its  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  religion,  but  which  has  disaiipeared,  leaving  behind  it  no 
evidences  of  its  glory,  power,  and  extent,  save  these  silent,  forest-cov¬ 
ered  remains,  has  something  so  fascinating  and  attractive  in  it,  that 
once  it  has  taken  possession  of  the  mind  it  warps  and  biases  all  its 
investigations  and  conclusions. 

There  seems  to  pervade  the  minds  of  many  explorers,  and  iu  fact  of 
some  American  archeologists,  no  doubt  under  the  spur  of  this  enchant¬ 
ing  thought,  the  hope  and  expectation  that  some  great  and  astounding 
find  Avill  yet  be  made  which  will  confirm  this  theory. 

One  reason  Avhy  this  view'  has  so  generally  prevailed  is,  that  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  later  authors  have  been  based  mainly  on  the  descriptions 
and  characteristics  of  the  Ohio  mounds.  For  instance,  the  work  enti¬ 
tled ‘‘ The  Mound-Builders  ”  by  the  Bev.  d.  I*.  McLean,  is — wdth  the 
exception  of  the  ai>i)endix — based  almost  wholly  on  the  statements  of 
Squier  and  Davis,  although  the  author  resided  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
mound  area,  and,  as  his  “  Archeology  of  Butler  County  ”  shows,  was 
familiar  with  the  works  of  this  region. 

Yet  iu  the  face  of  all  this  is  the  undeniable  fact  that,  wherever 
these  remains  are  found  w'e  see,  as  is  well  known  even  to  the  writers 
who  express  these  views,  evidences  of  wairfare,  of  precautions  against 
attack  and  surprise,  of  attempts  at  defense;  not  along  the  borders 
alone  of  the  mound  area,  but  in  every  section  of  it;  proving  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  a  condition  of  tribal  warfare,  and  hence  of  tribal 
divisions. 

It  is  strange  that  these  writers  should  .so  press  this  idea  of  a  single 
nation,  when  in  the  same  work  they  speak  of  numerous  fortifications 
scattered  over  the  mound  regions,  of  signal  mounds  and  lookout  sta¬ 
tions  on  numberless  hills,  and  of  other  indications  of  warfare.  To 
suppose  that  all  thes<‘  could  be  accounted  for  on  the  idea  that  they 
were  constructinl  as  a  defense  against  incoming  hordes  of  savages 
by  a  people  whose  “settlements  were  widespi'ead  as  the  extent  of 
tlieir  (the  Mound-builders)  remains  indicate,’’'  is  ])rei)osterous,  for  they' 
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accoiiipaiiy,  to  u  greater  or  le.ss  extent,  almost  every  village  site 
tlirouglioiit  the  vast  area  embraei'd. 


A  third  serious  hindrance  to  legitimate  progress  is  found  in  the  no¬ 
menclature  whicli  has  come  into  use,  a  number  of  the  terms  commonly 
employed  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  theories  crystallized  into 
names;  such,  for  example,  as  “  Sacred  Enclosures,’’  “  Temple  .Alouuds,” 
“Altar  Mounds,”  “  Sacriticial  Alounds,”  etc.  So  deeply  have  the.se 
become  embeddi'd  in  the  minds  of  mo.st  writers  on  Americah  arche- 
ology,  that  in  alluding  to  our  ancient  earthworks  they  are  used  as 
though  no  (piestion  could  arise  as  to  tluur  correctness.  In  fact,  many 
writers  on  this  subject  seem  to  proceed  upon  the  theorj^  that  the  mound- 
builders  devoted  most  of  their  time  to  religious  ceremonies.  A  chain'd 
bone  or  an  ash  bed  in  a  tumulus  suggests  to  them  sacrifice,  a  mound- 
covered  stone  heap  or  liard  mass  of  clay  is  at  once  construed  into  a 
sacrificial  altar,  and  in  every  truncated  mound  they  behold  the  site  of 
a  temple,  where  the  people,  led  by  their  priests,  assembled  to  iierform 
their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Even  the  iilates  of  mica,  found 
so  frequently  in  these  structures,  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
used  by  the  luiests  as  leHectors  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun  for- 
thepurpo.se  of  igniting  the  fuel  on  the  altar,  thus  causing  the  people 
to  believe  they  had  called  down  sacred  fire  from  the  sun,  their  supreme 
divinity. 

Take,  for  example,  the  expres.sion  of  a  no  less  able  and  coii.scieutious 
writer  than  Dr.  Lapham.  Speaking  of  tlie  masses  of  burnt  clay  and 
other  evidences  of  fire  found  in  the  walls  of  the  earthworks  at  x^zta- 


lau,  Wisconsin,  he  remarks:  “  From  all  the  facts  observed  it  is  likely 
that  the  clay  was  mixed  with  the  straw  aud  made  into  some  coarse 
kind  of  envelope  or  covering  for  sacrifices  about  to  be  consumed.  The 
whole  was  probably  then  placed  on  the  wall  of  earth,  mixed  with  the 
requisite  fuel,  and  burned.  The  promiscuous  mixture  of  charcoal, 
burned  clay,  charred  bones,  blackened  pottery,  etc.,  can  only  in  this 
way  be  accounted  for.”  ' 

Examining  the  tacts  as  given  in  his  most  e.xcelleiit  work  on  the 
Antitpiities  of  Wisconsin,  we  are  astonished  to  find  how  small  a  basis 
he  had  upon  which  to  build  such  a  theory. 

The  Aztalaii  remaius  con.si.st  in  part  of  surrounding  walls,  whicli 
have  mound-like  enlargements: 


Whether  the.se  walls  are  only  a  serie.s  of  ordinary  nioimlls,  such  as  are  found  all 
over  the  western  country,  dlfterin<;  only  in  beiuj;  united  to  one  another,  it  may,  per¬ 
haps,  ho  diffleult  to  decide.  They  may,  i)os.sibly,  have  been  designed  for  the  .same 
and  for  other  purposes.  On  opening  the  walls  near  the  top  it  is  occasionally  found 
that  the  earth  has  been  burned.  Irregular  masses  of  hai-d,  reddish  clay,  full  of  cav¬ 
ities,  bear  distinct  impressions  of  straw,  or  rather  wild  hay,  with  which  they  had 
been  mixed  before  burning.  Those  places  are  of  no  very  considerable  extent,  nor 
are  they  more  than  tJ  inches  in  dei)th.  Fragments  of  the  same  kind  are  found  scat- 
tere<l  about,  and  they  have  been  observed  in  other  localities  at  a  great  distance 
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from  tli(!so  ancient  ruins.  *  *  *  As  indicatinj;  the  orisjin  of  this  burned  clay,  it 

is  iin))ortant  to  state  that  it  is  usually  mixed  with  i>ieccs  of  charcoal,  jiartinlly 
burned  bones,  etc.  Fragments  of  pottery  are  also  found  in  the  same  connection.' 

If  these  eiiibaukineiits  are  true  walls,  the  jilaces  selected  for  creiiiat- 
iiiji'  bodies  would  seem  to  be  very  iiinisual  and  wholly  inappropriate. 
Moreover,  we  tind  on  the  next  ptift'e  of  his  work  proof  that  burial  was 
practiced  by  the  occupants.  At  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  inound-Iike 
enlargements  were  found  the  remains  of  two  bodies  which  he  judged 
had  been  buried  in  a  sitting  posture.  IS^ear  the  surface  of  the  same 
mound  were  found  fragments  of  pottery,  charcoal,  half-burned  human 
bones,  and  masses  of  burned  clay.  If  the  theory  advanced  be  correct, 
we  w'ould  have  here  evidence  in  the  same  mound  of  two  methods  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  dead.  If  the  object  were  to  consume  the  body,  it  would 
be  very  strange  that  it  should  be  first  inclosed  in  a  mass  of  clay  and 
the  burned  remains  afterward  left  uncared-for. 

It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  clay  mixed  with  wild  grass  was 
used  as  ifiastering  for  winter  houses  which  were  built  on  these  enlarge¬ 
ments  or  mounds,  or  for  wooden  palisades.  The  presence  of  partially 
burned  human  bones  may  be  easily  accounted  for  ^vithout  resorting  to 
the  theory  of  human  sacrifice  or  intentional  cremation,  as  wll  here¬ 
after  be  .shown. 

I  am  inclined,  from  per.sonal  examination,  to  accejit  Dr.  Lapham’s 
suggestion  that  these  supposed  walls  fire  only  a  series  of  mounds 
united  by  embankments.  Similar  series  are  found  in  Crawford  countj'^, 
in  the  same  State. 

In  the  latter  case  they  seem  to  have  been  used  only  as  house  sites. 

Dr.  Lapham  was,  beyond  question,  one  of  the  mo.st  careful  and  con¬ 
scientious  students  of  our  antiquities,  yet  this  idea  of  the  iiredomi- 
nance  of  religious  ceremonies  in  the  customs  of  the  mound-builders 
had  taken  such  strong  hold  on  his  mind  that  the  evidence  of  fire,  even 
in  the  inclo.sing  walls,  was  sufficient  to  bring  sacrifice  forward  as  an 
explanation  of  the  condition  observed,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  the  opinion  that  the  mound- builders  and  Indians  belonged  to 
the  same  race. 

Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  in  the  explanation  of  their  reasons  for 
designating  certain  works  “  sacred  inclosures”  remark^  as  follows: 

Thus,  whe7i  we  lind  an  inclosure  containing  a  unmlnu’  of  mounds,  ail  ot  which  it 
is  capable  of  demonstration  rvere  religious  in  their  pnri)ose8,  or  in  some  way  con¬ 
nected  Avith  the  sui)erstitions  of  the  people  who  built  them,  the  eonclnsion  is  irre¬ 
sistible  that  the  inclosnre  itself  was  also  deemed  sacred. 

How  are  we  to  demonstrate  that  a  mound  was  intended  for  reli¬ 
gious  purposes?  The  answer  given  by  thesii  authors  is  to  be  gathered 
from  their chaider on  “altar  or  sacrificial  mound.s,”  and  is  in  .substance 
as  follows:  If  it  has  a  (.so-called)  “altar”  in  it  and  is  stratifu'd,  it  has 
bi'cn  built  for  religious  purposes,  though  the  altar  alone  would  dould 
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less  liilvo  suffleed  with  tlieiii  to  j)hu;e  ii  iiiouiul  in  this  ciitof^ory.  Kvt'ii 
the  character  of  the  sacrifices  is  siiiiposed  to  be  clearly  indicated,  as 
they  remark  that — 

The  inference  that  hmnan  sacrifices  were  made  here  and  the  remains  afterwards 
thus  collected  and  deposited,  or  that  a  system  of  burial  of  this  extraordinary  char¬ 
acter  was  practiced  in  certain  cases,  seems  to  follow  legitimately  from  the  facts  and 
circumstances  here  presented.' 

According  to  Short,  “  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews  has  shown  that  the  sii])- 
l)osed  uniformity  of  stratification  in  altar  monnds  is  a  fallacy.  I  n  many 
instances  the  earth  has  been  dumped  together  indiscriminately.”* 
The  Bureau  exi)lorations  also  tend  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  theory  of 
the  authors  of  “Ancient  Monuments”  in  this  respe<'t,  and  also  on  the 
supposition  that  “  altar  mounds”  are  never  used  for  burial  purpo.ses. 

Although  there  will  be  occasion  hereafter  to  allude  to  this  subject, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  notice  here  some  reasons  for  ])rotesting  against 
the  use  of  terms  implying  Siicrifice. 

It  is  evident  that  the  use  of  the  terms  “  sacred  Jinclosures  ”  and  “  .sac;- 
riflcial  mounds  ”  by  Messrs  Sqnier  and  Davis  hinges  u])on  the  object  and 
use  of  the  so-called  “  idtars,”  If  they  are  in  error  in  this  respect  their 
whole  theory  falls  to  the  ground  and  the  use  of  these  terms  is  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  misleading. 

If  these  altars  were  used  for  sacrificial  puri)oses  in  a  religious  sense, 
or  in  any  true  semse  of  the  term,  as  these  authors  evidently  imjdy,  and, 
moreover,  for  human  sacrifice,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  many  of  them 
(some  ten  or  tvelve)  should  be  found  in  the  single  inclosure  denond- 
nated  “  Mound  city;”  that  a  single  village  should  have  n<‘arly  a  dozen 
different  places  of  offering  sa(*rifices.  It  is  very  strange  that  true  sacri¬ 
ficial  altars  used  by  the  same  people,  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  single 
village,  should  have  varied  so  greatly  that  while  some  were  circular 
and  some  elliptical,  others  were  squares  or  parallelograms;  some  l)ut 
‘J  feet  a(Toss,  while  others  were  50  feet  or  more  in  length,  by  12  to  15 
in  breadth.  A  basin-shaped  mass  of  clay  45  or  50  feet  long,  12  feet 
wide,  and  not  more  than  18  inches  high,  with  broad,  sloping  margins, 
would  be  an  unusual  altar. 

Passing  by  these  serious  objections,  let  us  examine  the  evidence  upon 
V  hich  Messrs.  fc>quier  and  Davis  base  their  conclusions  I’cspecting  these 
structures.  It  appears  that  they  examined  some  forty  or  fifty  of  these 
altar-containing  tumuli:  their  statement  is,  “ of  one  hundred  mound.s 
examined,  sixty  were  altar  or  temple  mounds.”*  Allowing  ten  of  this 
number  for  temple  mounds,  the  number  l)elonglng  to  the  other  class 
would  be  fifty.  Ot  these,  they  describe  and  figure  as  types  ten  or 
eleven,  seven  of  which  were  on  the  restricted  and  inclosed  area  of  13 
acres,  designated  “  Mound  city.” 

The  altar  basin  of  one  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  fine  dry  ashes, 
intermixed  with  which  wei’e  .some  fragments  of  ornamented  ])otte*‘y 
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and  a  few  copper  disks,  and  opa(pie  niica  in  sheets  so  laid  as  to  over- 
laj)  one  another,  Itesting  on  these  were  some  charied  liuman  bones, 
probably  those  of  a  single  skeleton. 

There  certainly  is  nothing  in  this  to  indicate  that  there  had  been  a 
sacrifice.  The  facts  might  warrant  the  conclusion  that  cremation  had 
been  attempted;  but  to  base  the  theory  of  sacrifice  on  these  facts  is 
unjustifiable.  It  was  apparent  that  the  mica  and  bones  were  care 
fully  placed  there  after  the  fire  had  died  out,  and  Avith  the  evident 
intention  of  sepulture.  Moreover,  as  the  authors  inform  us,  “  the  lay¬ 
ers  of  mica  and  calcined  bones  *  *  *  were  ])eculiar  to  this  indi¬ 

vidual  mound,  and  Avere  not  found  in  any  other  of  the  class.” 

In  the  basin  of  another  was  “  a  deposit  of  fine  ashes,  intermixed 
Avith  charcoal,  3  inches  thick.”  In  these  ashes  were  some  fragments  of 
pottery  and  a  feAV  shell  and  pearl  beads.  The  basin  of  another  con¬ 
tained  nothing  more  than  a  mass,  4  or  o  inches  thick,  of  something 
like  lime  mortar,  apparently  made  from  calcined  shells,  fragments  of 
the  shells  being  intermixed.  It  Avill  scarcely  be  claimed  that  these 
contain  any  indications  of  sacrifice. 

The  basin  of  another  of  large  size  was  filled  Avith  relics,  chiefly 
articles  of  stone  and  copper,  and  fragments  of  i)ottery  mixed  Avith  coal 
and  ashes.  A  single  fragment  of  a  partially  calcined  bone  Avas  found 
on  the  altar;  it  was  the  patella  of  a  human  skeleton. 

In  the  basin  of  mound  No.  8  Avas  found  the  collection  of  articles  which 
has  become  so  noted  in  works  relating  to  American  archeology.  This 
deposit,  we  are  informed,  consisted  of  “not  far  frour  200  pipes  carved 
in  stone;  many  pearl  and  shell  beads;  numerous  disks,  tubes,  etc,,  of 
copper,  and  a  number  of  other  ornaments  of  copper  covered  with  silver, 
etc.,”  intermixed  with  much  ashes. 

The  altar  of  mound  18  “contained  no  relics,  but  was  thinly  covered 
Avith  a  Ccarbouaceous  deposit  resembling  burned  leaves.” 

The  altar  of  mound  7  was  nothing  more  than  “a  smooth,  level  floor 
of  clay  slightly  burned,  which  Avas  covered  Avith  a  thin  layer  of  sand  an 
inch  in  thickness,  A  small  portion  of  one  side  Avas  covered  Avith  a 
layer  of  mica,  the  rounded  pieces  overlapping  as  the  scales  of  a  fish.” 

The  basin  of  a  small  altar  in  another  mound  aa’us  rich  in  relics  con¬ 
taining  “several  instruments  of  obsidian;”  “ several  scrolls  tastefully 
cut  from  thin  sheets  of  mica;”  traces  of  cloth  made  of  doubled  and 
twisted  thread;  a  number  of  bone  imi)lements;  a  quantity  of  pearl 
beads,  and  some  fragments  of  copper  in  thin,  narrow  slips. 

The  altar  of  one  Avas  simply  a  mound-shaped  mass  coA  ered  Avith 
stones;  that  of  another  consisted  of  sand  Avith  a  median  stratum  of 
charcoal,  and  a  dished  surface  paved  Avith  small  cobblestones. 

These  are  all  the  examples  of  the  type  designated  “  sacriflcial  mounds” 
Avhich  these  authors  describe,  and  they  furnish  the  evidence  ui)on  Avliich 
archeologists  are  expected  to  ac(;ept  the  theory  that  these  sti  uctures 
Avere  built  and  used  for  sacrificial  luirposes.  If  this  be  sufficient  to 
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warrant  .sucli  a  theory,  what  is  to  be  the  conclusion  in  reference  to  the 
hundreds  of  burned  clay  beds  of  the  mounds  described  in  the  preceding 
descriptive  part  of  this  report  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  all  were  intended 
for  sacrificial  i)urposes?  Is  it  not  far  more  probable  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  little  villa{>e  in  the  inclosure  made  use  of  lire  for  some  other 
puri)ose  than  for  human  sacritices,  which  seems  to  be  virtually  implied 
by  the  theory  advanced  ?  Nor  is  this  said  in  jest,  for  every  evidence 
of  lire  mentioned  as  being  found  in  this  inclosure  is  sup])osed  to  have 
been  connected  with  religious  ceremonies.  Even  a  deposit  of  chipped 
hints  is  supposed  to  be  a  religious  or  sacrihcial  offering.  Speaking  of 
this  deposit  or  cache,  these  authors  say : 

If  they  were  thus  placed  as  an  ofteriug  we  can  form  some  estimate,  in  view  of  the 
facts  that  they  must  have  been  broufiht  from  a  great  distance  and  fasbioned  with 
great  toil,  of  the  devotional  fervor  which  induced  the  sacrifice,  or  the  magnitude  of 
the  calamity  which  that  sacrifice  was  intended  to  divert.  •  *  •  There  is  little 

doubt  that  the  deposit  was  tinal,  and  was  made  in  compliance  with  some  religious 
requirements. 

As  caches  of  stone  implements  have  been  discovered  in  different 
localities,  sometimes  where  no  mound  has  been  raised  over  them,  it  is 
more  likely  that  in  this  case  the  workman  adopted  this  plan  of  coti- 
cealing  his  treasure  to  prevent  its  being  disturbed. 

Sir  John  Lubbock^  remarks  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  opinion  e.\- 
pressed  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  respecting  these  constructions; 

This  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  us  altogether  satisfactory,  and  although  these 
altar-con taiuiug  mounds  differ  in  so  many  respects  from  the  above  descri))ed  tumuli, 
we  still  feel  disi)osed  to  regard  them  as  sepulchral  rather  than  sacrificial.  Not  having, 
however,  had  the  advantage  of  examining  them  for  ourselves,  we  throw  this  out  as  a 
suggestion  rather  than  express  it  as  an  opinion.  We  confess  that  we  feel  much  ditli- 
culty  in  understanding  why  altars  should  be  covered  up  in  this  manner.  We  call  to 
mind  no  analogous  case. 

Hud  this  author  beeu  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
mounds  stratitied  much  after  the  manner  of  those  described  by  Messrs. 
Stpiier  and  Davis  that  are  true  burial  mounds;  many  others  which 
Imve  no  altar  and  yet  are  not  burial  mounds;  and  others  that  have  been 
exiflored  as  widely  ai)art  as  Iowa  and  North  Carolina  which  contained 
true,  altar-shaped  masses  built  of  cobblestones,  some  of  which  showed 
no  indications  whatever  of  lire,  while  others  were  covered  with  layers 
of  charcoal  and  ashes  in  which  were  imbedded  skeletons  or  human 
bones  bearing  no  marks  of  heat,  he  would  probably  have  expressed  a  still 
more  decided  dissent. 

It  may  not  be  possible,  at  the  pre.sent  day,  to  decide  with  certainty 
as  to  the  object  and  use  of  those  so-called  altars,  but  the  theory  that 
they  were  used  for  sacrificial  puriioses  seems  to  be  Avholly  gratuitous 
and  without  the  shadow  of  evidence  in  its  favor.  There  iire  some 
grounds,  as  will  appefir  further  on,  for  believing  that  some  of  these  clay 
beds  were  used  as  places  for  torturing  prisoners  of  war,  the  chief  sacrifice 
the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  make. 


*  Smithsou.  Kept.  1862,  p.  328.  Al.^o  Prebi.storic  Times,  4tli  odii.,  1878,  p.  276. 
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There  are  perlia]>s  sullie.ient  data  on  whieh  to  base  a  theory  of  ere- 
ination,  as  has  been  done  by  Dorman,’  whose  I’emarks  on  the  subject 
are  ai)propriate  in  this  place : 

It  is  extroiuoly  doubtful  whether  :i  groat  error  has  not  been  made  by  many 
able  American  archeologists  in  denominating  a  class  of  artilieial  mounds  “  altar 
mounds.”  Many  things  have  tended  to  lead  them  into  this  error.  The  burial  cus¬ 
toms  of  tho  aboriginal  Americans  have  not  been  thoroughly  investigated.  A  sup¬ 
posed  great  antiquity  has  been  ascribed  to  them,  and  a  special  race  of  mound- 
builders  h.as  been  creatotl  to  furnish  builders  for  the  great  monuments  of  wh'at  has 
been  called  an  extinct  race.  Whence  they  came  and  where  they  have  gone  has  pnz- 
zled  the  brain  of  many  an  antiquarian.  This  im.agiiiary  people,  with  an  elaborate 
ritual  of  sacrifice  offered  on  the  altars  so  carefully  covered  Avith  an  abundance  of 
earth  to  protect  them  from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  barbarian  intruders,  will,  how¬ 
ever,  eAmntually  be  resolved  into  a  very  primitive  peoi)le  and  their  sacrificial  altars 
turned  into  cremation  pyres,  where  the  bodies  of  tho  dead  were  burned  with  their 
worldly  effects  and  a  tumulus  erected  over  their  remains.  Ui)on  most  of  these  sup¬ 
posed  altars  human  bones  have  been  found  in  a  few,  however,  their  absence  is 
noted  by  explorers.  They  may  have  been  reduced  to  ashes,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  account  for  their  absence  in  this  way  alone,  for  tho  custom,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
very  prevalent  of  preserving  the  bones  after  cremation  and  removing  them,  and 
among  many  of  tho  tribes  they  were  reduced  to  a  powder,  Avhich  was  used  in  some 
liquid  as  a  drinking  potion  for  the  relatives.  The  altar-mound  theorists  have  had 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  human  bones  by  the  horrible  rite  of  human  sacrifice. 
The  conclusion  that  the  mounds  of  this  class  wore  devoted  to  this  superstitious  rite 
does  not  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  They  rather  appear  to  indicate  that  cremation 
was  practiced.  The  sacrificial  origin  of  these  mounds  has  been  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  articles  of  only  one  class  occur  in  them.  This  would  only  indicate  that  a  divis¬ 
ion  of  labor  was  established,  because  Avith  their  belief  in  a  future  life  and  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  all  tho  employments  of  tho  present  life  many  of  the  products  of  any  skillful 
person  and  material  for  new  labor  would  bo  deposited  Avith  such  a  person.  On  this 
subject  of  sacrifice,  running  .as  it  does  through  all  their  ceremonial  life,  I  would  refer 
the  reader  to  that  part  of  this  Avork  devoted  to  that  subject.  Evidences  Inave  been 
found  of  cremation  in  Florida  mounds. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  in  regard  to  cremation  so  confidently 
expressed  in  this  quotation,  there  are  some  strong  jeasons  for  doubting 
its  correctness,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown. 

The  term  “mound-builders,”  althougli  adopted  from  necessity,  is  an 
unfortunate  one,  as  its  constant  use  has  accustomed  the  mind  to  look 
upon  the  authors  of  these  ancient  works  as  one  people,  thus  fixing  in 
the  mind  an  unproven  tlieory  and  checking  to  some  extent  that  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  subject  which  is  necessary  to  a  correct  conclusion.  - 

It  is  not  asserted,  nor  does  the  author  wish  to  be  understood  as  now 
maintaining,  that  all  these  expres.sed  and  implied  theories  are  incor¬ 
rect.  Whether  the  mound-builders  devoted  much  of  their  time  to 
religious  ceremonies,  whether  they  were  accustomed  to  make  religious 
sacrifices,  whether  there  were  sacred  inclosures,  sacrificial  and  temple 
mounds,  etc.,  are  questions  to  bo  settled,  if  i>ossible,  by  careful  inves¬ 
tigations  and  legitimate  deductions.  The  protest  expressed  is  against 
the  method  Avhich  has  been  so  generally  followed  of  taking  them  for 
granted,  and  then,  without  any  proof  of  their  correctness,  proceeding 

I  Origin  of  Primitive  Super,stitiona,  p.  187. 

12  ETil - 39 


*  This  is  an  error.— C.  T, 
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to  build  up  theories  and  arrive  at  conclusions  based  u])on  them;  and 
also  against  the  pei  nicious  practice  of  grafting  into  our  archeological 
nomenclature  terms  which  involve  these  assumptions. 

For  example,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  mound-builders  were  sun 
worshippers,  and  this  theory  is  given  such  prominence  and  iuHuence 
that  legitimate  conclusions  from  material  data  a’-e  set  aside  because 
they  seem  to  contradict  it.  So  strong  is  the  hold  that  these  assump¬ 
tions  iave  taken  upon  the  minds  of  many  students  of  American  arche¬ 
ology  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  persuade  them  to  examine  care¬ 
fully  a  theory  which  seems  to  contravene  them. 


OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED., 

As  it  is  necessary  to  a  proper  and  legitimate  discussion  of  the  (pies- 
tion  before  us  to  free  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  unwar¬ 
ranted  assumptions  mentioned  in  the  previous  pages,  it  may  be  well 
to  examine  briefly  a  few  of  the  more  important  ones — which  are  jne- 
sented  as  objections  to  the  theory  that  the  authors  of  the  mounds  were 
Indians — before  entering  upon  the  direct  discussion. 

It  is  proper  to  state  at  this  point,  however,  that  the  author  believtis 
the  theory  which  attributes  these  works  to  the  Indians  (using  this  term 
in  the  limited  sense  heretofore  explained)  to  be  the  correct  one.  Ex¬ 
cluding  such  remains  as  pertain  to  civilized  J^uropean  races  of  a  date 
subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  he  attributes  al- 
the  ancient  artificial  works  found  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Gull 
states,  or  in  that  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Kocky  mountains, 
to  the  Indian  tribes  found  in  possession  of  this  region  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery,  and  their  ancestors.  This  limitation  excludes  from  con¬ 
sideration  the  cultured  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  also 
the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  That  there  may  have 
been  intercourse  between  some  of  the  tribes  who  occupied  this  region 
and  the  people  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  the  Pueblo  tribes 
of  the  southwest  is  not  only  possible,  but  very  probable.  It  is  to  be 
understood,  therefi)re,  while  the  jiosition  the  author  takes  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  such  intercourse,  it  does  exclude  the 
supposition  that  these  Avorks  are  due  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  more 
cultivated  people  of  Mexico  or  Central  America,  as  well  as  all  theories 
which  attribute  them  to  any  other  people  than  the  Indians  in  the  limited 
sense  heretofore  mentioned.  That  some  of  the  tribes  may  have  become 
extinct  or  merged  into  others  in  the  i)ast  is  more  than  i>robable,  but 
this  in  no  way  affects  the  proposition. 

One  reason  why  the  Indian  has  been  so  generally,  so  persistently, 
and  so  unceremoniously  refused  admission  as  a  possible  factor  in  this 
problem  is  because  of  the  opinion,  which  seems  to  be.  almost  univer¬ 
sally  held,  that  when  first  encountered  on  our  continent  by  the  European 
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explorers  lui  w;is  the  same  restless,  roviiif;',  unsettled,  unhoused,  and 
uiiaj;rieultural  savage,  wherever  found,  as  we  have  learned  to  consider 
him  in  more  modern  times. 

As  it  is  conceded  that  the  mound-builders,  judging  by  the  extent 
and  magnitude  of  their  works,  must  have  been  to  some  extent  a  seden¬ 
tary  people,  having  fixed  villages  and  depending  very  largely  for  sub¬ 
sistence  upon  the  products  of  the  soil,  it  is  assumed  as  a  necessary 
inference  that  they  could  not  have  been  Indians,  as  these  were  nomads 
depending  for  subsistence  almost  wholly  upon  the  chase,  spurning  the 
restraints  of  settled  life  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

Although  this  idea  had  been  advanced  previous  to  his  time,  yet  Gal¬ 
latin  may  be  considered  the  father  of  the  theory,  as  he  was  the  first  to 
clearly  formulate  it,  and  it  is  largely  through  the  influence  his  writings 
exerted  upon  the  scientific  world  that  it  has  taken  such  hold  on  the 
minds  of  subsequent  writers. 

It  is  apparent  that  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  took  the  work  of  this 
author  as  their  chief  guide  in  forming  their  theories,  so  far  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  the  points  on  which  he  touched.  As  most  authors  of  general 
works  on  American  archaeology,  written  since  the  publication  of  the 
“  Ancient  Monuments,”  have  taken  therefrom  the  larger  portion  of  their 
material  as  well  as  their  conclusions  in  regard  thereto,  so  fai  as  these 
relate  to  the  region  under  consideration,  Gallatin  may  be  considered 
the  father  of  the  theory  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Even  in  one  ot 
the  latest  works  on  American  archeology — ifadaillac’s  ‘‘  Prehistoric 
America” — this  statement  occurs:’ 

Between  1845  and  1847  more  than  two  hundred  mounds  were  excavated  by  them 
[S(iuier  and  Davies],  and  the  description  they  give,  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  is  still  our  best  guide  with  regard  to  these  remains. 

Attention  is  therefore  called  for  a  moment  to  Gallatin’s  reasons  for 
concluding  that  the  Indians  could  not  have  been  the  mound-builders, 
as  these  are  based  almost  wholly  on  the  theory  above  mentioned. 

I  quote  the  following  from  the  general  observations  in  the  “  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essay”  to  his  justly  celebrated  “  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes 
of  North  America.”  ^ 

But  we  know  that  north  of  the  latitude  of  the  Rio  Gila  there  is  nothing  west  of 
the  Rio  Colorado  but  a  sandy  desert,  nothing  between  that  river  and  the  Rio 
but  accumulated  ridges  of  mountains;  nothing  east  of  the  last  river  but  the  buffalo 
plains  Ill  fact  we  find  in  no  part  of  the  country,  whether  east  or  north,  adjacent 
to  the  northern  civilized  provinces  of  Mexico,  any  trace  or  any  probability  of  the 
former  existence  of  an  agricultural  people.  But  we  may  easily  understand  that  the 
civilization  of  Mexico  gradually  extended  its  influence,  as  from  a  common  center, 
northwardly  as  well  as  southwardly;  that  the  northerly  tribes,  .as  far  north  as  the 
thirtieth  .legree  of  latitu.le,  and  perhaps  the  Rio  Gila,  without  having  made  the 
same  progress  in  arts  or  attained  the  same  degree  of  wealth  as  the  ancient  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Mexico,  may  have  been  gradually  converted  into  an  agricultural  people,  and 
that,  like  the  Gern'.an  nations  in  Europe,  they  may  ultimately  have  conquered  their 
less  warlike  southern  neighbors. 


I  Am.  Ed.  1884,  p.81. 


»  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.  (18.'i8)  Vol.  2,  pp.  14G-I51 . 
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Tho  next  and  more  immediate  subject  of  inquiry  is,  how  wo  shall  account  for 
those  ancient  tumuli,  fortifications,  and  the  remnants,  both  east  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  origin  of  which  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  Indians,  who  in  tho 
seventeenth  century  were  the  sole  inhabitants,  and  still  continue  to  occupy  a  jiart 
of  that  country. 

On  this,  as  on  many  other  subjeets  relative  to  our  Indians,  we  are  still  in  want  of 
facts.  We  are  not  yet  sulticiently  accjuainted  with  the  extent  of  tho  country  over 
which  the  monuments  are  8i)read,  or  how  far  they  differ  in  character,  extent,  or  num¬ 
ber  in  tho  different  sections  of  tho  country.  They  only  api)oar  to  have  been  more 
numerous  and  of  greater  imi)ortance  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi  and  tho  valley 
of  the  Ohio.  There  is  nothing  in  their  construction  or  the  remnants  which  they  con¬ 
tain  indicative  of  a  much  more  advanced  state  of  civilization  than  that  of  the  present 
inhabitants.  But  it  may  be  inferred  from  their  number  and  size  that  they  were  tho 
work  of  a  iiioro  populous  nation  than  any  now  existing;  and  if  the  inference  is  cor¬ 
rect  it  would  necessarily  imply  a  state  of  society  in  which  greater  progress  had  been 
made  in  agriculture.  For  wherever  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  greater  population  is 
found  this  could  not  have  existed  without  adequate  means  of  subsistence,  greater 
than  can  be  supplied  by  the  chase  alone. 

Those  monuments  seem,  in  two  respects,  to  differ  from  any  erections  that  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  Indians,  such  as  they  were  first  found  by  the  first  French  or  English 
settlers.  Some  are  of  a  character  apparently  different  from  those  purely  intended 
for  defense.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  those  extensive  mounds,  so  regularly 
shaped  and  with  a  rectangular  Jjasis,  such  as  that  near  the  Mississippi  on  which 
the  refugee  monks  of  La  Trappo  had  built  their  convent,  100  feet  in  height,  facing 
tho  four  cardinal  points  and  with  those  platforms  designated  by  the  name  of  apron, 
are  entirely  tho  work  of  man,  or  whether  they  may  not  have  been  natural  hills 
artificially  shaped  by  his  hands.  But,  if  they  have  been  correctly  described,  they 
have  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  Mexican  pyramids,  as  they  are  called,  and  were 
probably  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  nation.  Of  these,  for  there  appears  to 
be  at  least  two  more,  and  of  other  inclosures  or  works  which  can  not  be  accounted 
for  by  a  reference  to  military  purposes  only,  wo  want  full  and  precise  descriptions. 

But,  if  considered  only  as  fortifications,  ramparts  of  earth  in  a  forest  country 
strike  us  as  a  singular  mode  of  defense  against  savage  enemies  and  Indian  weapons. 
All  the  defensive  works,  without  exception,  that  were  used  by  the  Indians  east  of 
tho  Mississippi,  from  tho  time  they  were  first  kuown  to  us,  were  of  a  uniform  char¬ 
acter.  Tho  descriptions  of  Mauville,  at  the  time  of  Do  Soto’s  expedition,  and  of 
llocholaga,  by  Cartier,  agree  entirely  with  the  Indian  forts  within  our  own  knowl¬ 
edge,  with  that  of  the  Five  Nations  in  tho  siege  of  which  Chami)lain  was  engaged 
in  1615,  and  of  which  he  has  left  a  correct  drawing,  and  with  every  other  description 
given  by  the  eaily  writers.  They  all  consisted  of  wooden  palisades  strongly  secured, 
with  an  internal  gallery,  from  which  the  besieged  party  might  under  cover  repel 
tho  assailants  with  missile  weapons.  And  they  were  also  of  a  moderate  size,  and 
such  as  could  be  defended  by  the  population  of  an  Indian  village.  Wood  alfords 
tho  natural  moans  of  fortification  against  a  savage  enemy,  whore  tho  material  is 
abundant.  It  can  not  indeed  bo  understood  how  these  works  could  have  been 
properly  defended,  unless  they  were  surrounded  not  only  by  the  rampart  but  also 
by  a  palisa<le.  And  it  is,  on  any  sujiposition,  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  works 
containing  500  acres,  such  as  that  on  th«  banks  of  tho  Missouri,  which  was  correctly 
measured  by  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

The  only  conjecture  I  can  fonn,  and  it  is  but  a  conjecture,  is  that  tho  people  who 
erected  those  works  came  from  tho  west,  and  that  it  was  during  their  residence  iq 
the  prairie  country  that  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  that  8j)ecics  of  defensive 
works.  They  may,  as  is  often  the  case,  have  persisted  in  the  habit  when  there  was 
no  longer  occasion  for  it.  From  the  Colorado  on  the  Kio  Norte,  tho  way  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  was  easy  by  tho  river  Platte  or  the  Arkansas.  The  conjecture  is  entitled  to 
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consideration  only  in  case  further  investigation  should  show  a  probable  connection 
between  the  inoiiumeuts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississii)])!  and  those  of  Mexico.  The 
extensive  tract  of  alluvial  laud  along  the  Mississippi  oi)po8ite  St.  Ijouis,  now  called 
the  American  Bottom,  is  the  place  in  which  are  found  the  strongest  indications  of 
a  concentrated  population. 

Altliougli  lio  admits  that  “there  is  nothing  in  the  constrnction  of 
these  [ancient]  works  or  the  character  of  the  articles  found  in  them  in¬ 
dicative  of  a  much  higher  civilization  than  that  of  the  Indians,”  yet  he 
ascribes  them  to  a  different  people.  The  process  of  reasoning  by  M'hich 
he  reaches  this  conclusion  need  not  be  quoted,  as  it  can  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows:  The  raiixiber  and  magnitude  of  ancient  works 
indicate  a  dense  population,  hence  a  people  depending  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  upon  agriculture  for  subsistence — ergo,  they  could  not  have  been 
IndiaJis,  as  Indians  relied  but  little  upon  agriculture  for  subsistence. 

Although  admitting  that  agriculture  was  ])racticed  to  a  limited  extent 
by  Indians,  he  insists  that  the  population  was  scattered  and  sparse 
because  the  food  supply  derived  from  the  chase  had  not  reached  its 
maximum  limit  at  the  time  they  became  known  to  Europeans.  This 
may  have  been  true  in  regard  to  the  buffalo  region  of  the  Northwest, 
but  cau  not  be  correctly  affirmed  of  the  southern  section,  as  will  here¬ 
after  be  shown.  Moreover  his  own  statements,  found  elsewhere  in  the 
paper  referred  to,  refute  his  argument,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  south 
and  some  other  sections. 

Compare,  for  example,  the  following : 

Whatever  opinion  maybe  entertained  of  the  respective  population  of  the  four 
great  southern  nations  three  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  dfty  j^ears  ago,  it  appears 
certain  that  their  habits  and  social  state  bad  not,  during  that  interval,  undergone 
any  material  alteration.  They  were  probably  as  ferocious,  but  less  addicted  to  war 
than  the  northern  Indians.  Those  of  New  England,  the  Iroquois  tribes,  the  Sauks 
and  Foxes,  had  perliaps  made  equal  progress  in  agriculture ;  but,  generally  speaking 
the  southern  depended  more  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  less  on  hunting  than 
the  Algoukin  Lenape  tribes.  We  find  the  Spaniards  under  Dc  Soto  feeding  almost 
exclusively  on  maize  and  complaining  of  the  want  of  meat.  Two  hundred  years 
later,  Bernard  Romans  says,  that  near  one-half  of  the  Choctaws  have  never  killed  a 
deer  during  their  lives,  and  that,  whilst  in  their  country,  he  had  but  two  or  three 
opportunities  of  eating  venison  in  as  many  months.  Those  southern  tribes  have 
also  remained  respectively  united  together  as  one  nation.*  The  Choctaws  and  Chic- 
asaws  are  the  only  exception  of  any  importance;  and  the  Muskhogees,  as  has  been 
seen,  incorporated,  instead  of  exterminating  subordinate  tribes.”  ‘ 

It  is  evident  from  this  ami  abundant  proof  wliicli  can  be  adduced, 
not  only  that  the  maximum  supply  from  the  chase  had  been  reached  in 
the  southern  sections,  but  had  long  since  ceased  to  afford  even  a  moiety 
of  the  food  necessary  for  subsistence.  He  adds,  that  the  Indians  “  of 
New  England,  the  Iroquois  tribes,  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  had  perhaps 
made  equal  progress  in  agriculture.”  That  the  entire  argument  is  with¬ 
out  foundation  will  appear  further  on. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  inconsistency  into  which  this  able  author 
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runs  in  cnnsetiueiuje  of  his  position  in  regard  to  the  mound-builders. 
His  statement  in  the  (piotation  made  from  his  i)aper,  that  “  we  find  in 
no  part  of  the  eountry,  wliether  east  or  nortli  adjacent  to  tlie  nortliern 
civilized  provimres  of  Mexico,  any  trace  or  any  jumbability  of  the  former 
existence  of  an  agricidtural  i)eople,”  is  not  only  incorrect  as  shown  by 
subsecpient  exi)lorations  and  even  by  earlier  historical  evidence,  but  is 
inconsistent  with  his  supposition  in  regard  to  the  former  home  of  the 
mound-builders.  For,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  extract  from 
his  synopsis” — it  is  from  this  same  desert,  barren  western  countrv 
which  he  pronounces  void  of  any  indications  of  former  cultivation  that 
he  derives  the  agricailtural  mound-builders.  In  this  he  agrees  with  Lewis 
H.  Morgan,  who  looks  to  this  area  as  their  former  home  because,  as  he 
says,  “the  evidence  of  Indian  occupation  and  cultivation  throughout 
the  greater  })art  of  this  area  is  sufficient  to  suggest  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Indian  here  first  attained  to  the  condition  of  the  middle  status  of 
barbarism  and  sent  forth  the  migrating  bands  who  carried  this  advanced 
culture  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  to  Mexico,  and  Central  America  and 
not  unlikely  to  South  America  as  well.”^ 

Turning  to  the  more  recent  authorities  we  take  the  following  as 
specimens  of  the  usual  method  of  disi)osing  of  this  question: 

A  broad  chasm  is  to  bo  spanned  before  vve  can  link  the  mound-builders  to  the 
North  American  Indians.  They  were  essentially  different  in  their  form  of  {rovern- 
nient,  their  habits,  and  their  daily  pursuits. 

The  latter,  since  known  to  the  white  man,  has  siturued  tlie  restraints  of  a  seden¬ 
tary  life  which  attach  to  agriculture,  and  whose  requirements,  in  his  view,  are  ignoble. 
Ho  was  never  known  to  erect  structure t  wliich  would  survive  the  lapse  of  a  gener 
ation.  His  lodges  consist  of  a  few  poles,  one  end  planted  in  the  ground  and  the 
other  secured  with  withes  at  the  top,  and  over  which  were  stretched  plaite  of  mat¬ 
ting,  or  of  birch  bark,  or  of  the  skin  of  the  buffalo.’ 

The  proofs  hereafter  presented  will  show  how  far  this  is  from  beiug 
correct,  and  that  this  writer,  though  of  acknowledged  ability,  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  this  subject,  or,  carried  away  by  a  ])re- 
conceived  theory,  wholly  disregarded  it. 

As  a  single  item,  we  give  here  a  statement  from  the  account  of  “  the 
first  voyage  of  Tialeigh  (1584)  to  Virginia: 

After  they  had  been  divers  time.s  aboard  our  shi])s  myself  with  seven  more  went 
20  miles  into  the  river  that  runneth  toward  the  city  of  Skicoak,  which  river  they 
call  Ocam,  and  the  evening  following  we  came  to  an  island  which-they  call  Roanoke, 
distant  from  the  harbor  which  we  entered  seven  leagues;  and  at  the  north  end  there¬ 
of  was  a  village  of  nine  houses  built  of  cedar  and  fortified  round  about  with  sharp 
trees  to  keej)  out  their  enemies,  and  the  entrance  into  it  made  like  a  turnpike  very 
artificially.  When  we  came  tow.ard  it,  standing  muir  to  the  water  side,  the  wife  of 
Granganimo,  the  king’s  brother,  came  running  out  to  meet  us  very  cheerfully  and 
friendly.  »  *  *  When  Ave  were  (tome  into  the  outer  room,  having  five  rooms  in  her 
house,  she  caused  us  to  sit  down  by  a  great  hre,  and  after  took  ott  our  clothes  and 
washed  them  and  dried  them  again;  some  of  the  women  plucked  off  our  stockings, 


'  Contril).  X.  Ethn.,  Vol.  4,  p.  192;  also  Iteacli's  Indian  Miacellany,  pp.  235. 
’  Foster:  Prehistoric  Ilaces,  p.  347. 
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washed  them,  some  washed  our  feet  iu  warm  water,  and  she  herself  took  great  pains 
to  see  all  things  ordered  in  the  best  manner  she  could,  making  groat  haste  to  dress 
some  meat  for  us  to  eat.  *  *  *  Their  vessels  are  earthen  i>ots.  very,  large,  white,  - 

and  sweet;  their  dishes  are  wooden  platters  of  sweet  timber. 

Yet  tlie  writer  above  quoted  adds: 

To  suppose  that  such  a  race  threw  up  the  strong  lines  of  cireumvallation  and  the 
symmetrical  mounds  which  crown  so  many  of  our  river  terraces  is  as  preposterous 
almost  as  to  suppose  that  they  built  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

Another  says : 

There  is  no  trace  or  probability  of  any  direct  relationship  whatever  between  the 
mound-builders  and  the  barbarous  Indians  found  in  the  country.  The  wild  Indians 
of  this  continent  have  never  known  such  a  condition  as  that  of  the  mound-builders. 
They  had  nothing  in  common  with  it.  In  Africa,  Asia,  and  elsewhere  among  the 
more  uncivilized  families  of  the  human  race  there  is  not  as  much  really  original  bar¬ 
barisms  as  some  anthropologists  are  inclined  to  assume,  but  there  can  be  no  serious 
doubt  that  the  wild  Indians  of  North  America  were  original  barbarians  born  of  a  stock 
which  had  never  at  any  time  been  either  civilized  or  closely  associated  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  civilization.  '  *  *  *  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  a  relationship  or  a  connec¬ 

tion  of  any  kind  between  the  original  barbarism  of  these  Indians  and  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  mound-builders.' 

Why  this  opinion  bas  prevailed  in  tbe  minds  of  the  masses  who  have 
learned  it  from  the  history  and  tradition  of  Indian  life  and  Indian  war¬ 
fare  since  the  establishment  of  European"  colonies  iu  this  country,  can 
easily  be  understood,  but  why  writers  should  so  speak  of  them  who 
had  access  to  the  older  records,  giving  accounts  of  the  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Indian  tribes  when  first  observed  by  European  navigators 
and  exidorers,  is  difficult  to  conceive,  when  the  records,  almost  without 
exception,  notice  the  fact  that  although  addicted  to  war,  much  devoted 
to  the  chase,  and  often  base  and  treacherous,  they  were  generally  found 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  dwelling  in  settled  villages  and 
cultivating  the  soil. 

In  fact,  when  first  visited  by  Euroiieaus  there  was  scarcely  a  tribe 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  borders  of  the  western  plains  but  that  had  its 
fixed  seat,  its  local  habitation,  and  subsisted  to  a  very  large  extent 

upon  the  products  of  agriculture.  .  ,  i 

DeSoto  found  all  the  tribes  he  visited,  from  the  Florida  peninsula  to 
the  western  part  of  Arkansas,  cultivating  maize  and  various  vegetables. 

The  early  voyagers  along  the  Atlantic  shore  found  the  same  thing  true 
from  Florida  to  Massachusetts.  Capt.  John  Smith  and  his  colony,  and 
in  fact  all  the  early  colonies,  depended  very  largely  for  subsistence  upon 
this  fact.  Jacques  Cartier  found  the  inhabitants  of  old  Hochelaga 
cultivating  maize.  Champlain  testifies  to  the  same  thing’s  being  true  of 
the  Iroquois.  La  Salle  and  his  companions  observed  the  Indians  ot 
Illinois,  and  from  thence  southward  along  the  Mississippi,  cultivating 
and  to  a  large  extent  subsisting  upon  maize. 

The  truth  of  these  statements  has  been  so  thoroughly  demonstrated 
by  Mr  Lucien  Carr  in  his  ‘‘  Mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Histori- 
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cally  Considored,”  that  but  little  is  left  for  others  to  offer  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Nevertheless  a  somewhat  fuller  presentation  of  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  early  authorities  beariiif--  on  the  subject  is  given  here. 

Ihomas  Jlariot,  a  very  intelligent  and  reliable  observer,  gives  the 
following  notes  in  regard  to  the  method  of  cultivating  maize  and  other 
vegetables  by  the  Indians  of  the  Virginia  coast: 

1  .agatowr,  a  kind  of  grain  so  calleil  by  tlio  inhabitants ;  the  same  in  the  West  Indies 
is  called  Mayzc,  Englishmen  call  it  Oiiiny-whcat  or  Turkey-wheat,  according  to  the 
names  of  the  countries  trom  whence  the  like  hath  been  brought.  The  grain  is  about 
the  bigness  of  our  ordinary  English  peas  and  not  much  different  in  form  and  shape; 
but  of  divers  colors,  some  white,  some  red,  some  yellow  and  some  blue.  All  of  these 
yield  a  very  white  and  sweet  flour,  being  used  according  to  his  kind,  it  maketh  a 
very  good  bread.  Wo  made  of  the  same  in  the  country  some  malt  whereof  was 
brewed  as  good  ale  as  was  to  be  desired.  So  likewise  by  the  help  of  hops  thereof 
may  be  made  as  good  beer.  »  *  * 

Okindgier,  called  by  us  beans,  because  in  greatness  and  partly  in  shape  they  are 
like  the  beaus  in  England,  saving  that  they  are  flatter.  *  *  • 

Wickonzowr,  called  by  us  pease,  in  respect  of  the  beans  for  distinctions  sake, 
because  they  are  much  less  although  in  form  they  little  differ.  *  *  * 

Maco(iwer,  according  to  their  several  forms,  called  by  up  Pompions,  Melons,  and 
Gourds  because  they  are  of  like  forms  as  those  kinds  in  England. 

All  the  afor(!said  commodities  for  victual  are  set  or  sowed,  sometimes  in  gi-ounds 
apart  and  severally  by  themselves,  but  for  the  most  part  together  in  one  ground 
mixtly :  the  manner  thereof  with  the  dressing  and  jireparing  of  the  ground,  because 
I  will  note  unto  you  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  I  think  good  bricfly'to  describe. 

The  ground  they  never  fatten  with  muck,  dung  or  anything,  neither  plow  nor  dig 
it  as  we  in  England,  but  only  prejtare  it  in  sort  as  folio weth:  A  few  days  before 
they  sow  or  set,  the  men  with  wooden  instruments  made  almost  in  the  form  of  mat¬ 
tocks  or  hoes  with  long  handles,  the  women  with  short  peckers  or  parers,  because 
they  use  them  sitting,  of  a  foot  long,  and  about  five  inches  in  breadth,  do  only  break 
the  u])per  part  of  the  ground  to  raise  up  the  weeds,  grass,  and  old  stubs  of  corn¬ 
stalks  with  their  roots.  The  which  after  a  day  or  two  days  drying  in  the  sun,  being 
scraped  up  into  many  small  heaps,  to  save  them  labor  for  carrying  them  away,  they 
burn  to  ashes.  And  whereas  some  may  think  that  they  use  the  ashes  for  to  better 
the  ground,  I  say  that  then  they  would  either  disperse  the  ashes  abroad,  which  we 
observe  they  do  not,  except  the  heaps  bo  too  great,  or  else  would  take  special  care  to 
set  their  corn  where  the  ashes  lie,  which  also  we  find  they  are  careless  of.  And  this 
is  all  the  husbanding  of  their  ground  that  they  use. 

Then  their  sotting  or  sowing  is  after  this  manner.  First,  for  their  corn,  beginning 
in  one  corner  of  the  plot  with  a  pecker  they  make  a  hole  wherein  they  put  out  four 
grains,  with  care  that  they  touch  not  one  another,  (about  an  inch  asunder)  and  cover 
them  with  the  mould  again;  and  so  throughout  the  w'holo  plot,  making  such  holes 
and  using  them  after  such  manner,  but  with  this  regard,  that  they  be  made  in  ranks, 
every  rank  differing  from  the  other  half  a  fathom  or  a  yard,  and  the  holes  also  in 
every  rank.  Hy  this  means  there  is  a  yard  of  spare  ground  between  every  hole; 
where,  according  to  discretion  here  and  there,  they  set  as  many  beaus  and  pease;  in 
divers  places  also  among  the  seeds  of  Macoeqwer,  Melden  and  Planta  Solis.  *  •  • 

There  is  an  herb  which  is  sowed  apart  by  itself,  and  it  is  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Uppowoc ;  in  the  West  Indies  it  has  divers  names  according  to  the  several  places 
and  countries  where  it  groweth  and  is  used;  the  Spaniards  generally  call  it  tobacco, 
the  leaves  thereof  being  dried  and  brought  into  powder  they  use  to  take  the  fume  or 
smoke  thereof  by  sucking  it  through  pipes  made  of  clay,  into  their  stomach  and 
head,  from  -whence  it  purgoth  supei  lluous  Ileame  and  other  gross  humors,  and  open- 
eth  all  the  pores  and  p.assages  of  the  body ;  by  which  means  the  use  thereof  not  only 
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preservetli  the  body  from  obstruction,  but  .also  (if  any  bo  so  tliat  tliey  have  not  boon 
of  too  long  continuance)  in  short  time  bi-eaketh  tlioin :  whereliy  their  bodies  are 
notaldy  i)rescrvediu  health,  and  know  not  many  grievous  diseases,  wherewithal  wo 
in  England  are  oftentimes  afflicted.' 

Tliis,  \ye  must  bear  in  mind,  was  written  in  1587,  nearly  twenty  years 
before  the  first  permanent  European  settlement  in  Virginia.  Another 
Itoint  worthy  of  notice  as  indicative  of  considerable  experience  in  cul¬ 
tivation  is  that  there  were  in  ifse  in  the  section  visited  by  Mr.  Ilariot 
four  varieties  of  maize, 

Beverly,  in  his  History  of  Virginia,*  says: 

Besides  all  these,  our  natives  had  origin.aily  amongst  them,  Indian  corn.  Peas, 
Beans,  Potatoes  (Sweet  Potatoes)  and  Tobacco. 

This  Indian  Corn  was  the  staff  of  food  upon  M’hich  the  Indijins  did  ever  depend; 
for  when  sickness,  bad  weather,  war  or  any  other  accident  kept  them  from  hunting, 
fishing  and  fowling,  this,  n  ith  the  addition  of  some  Peas,  Beans  and  such  other 
fruits  of  the  Earth,  as  were  then  in  season,  was  the  family’s  dependence  and  the 
support  of  their  women  and  children. 

There  are  four  sorts  of  Indian  Corn,  two  of  which  are  early  ripe,  and  two  late 
ripe,  all  growing  in  the  same  manner.  Every  single  grain  of  this  when  jdauted  pro¬ 
duces  a  tall  u])-right  Stalk  which  has  several  ears  hanging  on  the  sides  of  it,  from 
six  to  ten  inches  long.  *  *  *  The  late  ripe  corn  is  diversify’ed  by  the  shape  of 

the  grain  only,  without  respect  to  the  accidental  difterenccs  in  colour,  some  being 
blue,  some  red,  some  yellow,  some  white  and  some  streak’d.  That  therefore  which 
makes  the  distinction  is  the  plumpness  or  shrivelling  of  the  grain ;  the  one  looks  as 
smooth  and  as  full  as  the  early  ripe  corn  and  this  they  call  flint  corn :  the  other  has 
a  larger  grain  and  looks  shrivell’d  with  a  dent  on  the  back  of  the  grain  as  if  it  had 
never  come  to  perfection,  and  this  they  call  shc-corn. 

All  these  sorts  are  planted  alike  in  rows,  three,  four  or  five  grains  in  a  hill,  the 
Larger  sort  at  four  or  five  foot  distance,  the  lesser  sort  nearer.  The  Indians  used  to 
give  it  one  or  two  weedings  and  make  a  hill  about  it,  and  so  the  labor  was  done. 
They  likewise  plant  a  bean  in  the  same  hill  with  the  com,  upon  whose  stalk  it  sus¬ 
tains  itself. 

The  Indians  sow’d  I'eas  sometimes  in  the  intervals  of  the  rows  of  corn,  but  more 
generally  in  a  patch  of  ground  by  themselves.  *  *  * 

Their  potatoes  are  either  red  or  white,  about  as  long  as  a-boy’s  leg,  and  sometimes 
as  long  and  big  as  both  the  leg  and  thigh  of  a  young  child,  and  very  much^  resem¬ 
bling  it  in  shape. 

How  the  Indians  order’d  their  tobacco  I  am  not  certain,  they  now  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  English  for  what  they  smoak. 

This  loug  extract  from  Beverly  luis  been  given,  as  it  furnishes  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  of  the  long  cultivation  of  maize,  the  varieties  being 
the  same  now  chiefiy  in  use  in  the  South. 

Dlaibiuette,  speaking  of  the  Illinois  Indians  as  seen  by  him  on  his 
first  visit,*  remarks : 

They  live  by  game,  which  is  abundant  in  this  couiitry,  and  on  Indian  corn  (bled 
d’inde),  of  which  they  always  gather  a  good  crop,  so  that  they  have  never  suffered 
by  famine.  They  also  sow  beans  and  melons,  which  are  excellent,  especially  those 
with  a  red  seed.  Their  siinashes  are  not  of  the  best;  they  dry  them  in  the  sun  to 
eat  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

'  Ilariot  (Tboiiias)— “A  Brief  &  True  Report, ”  etc.,  of  VirstinLa,  Reprint,  N.  Y.,  1872,  pp.  13-10. 

"Sis'oud  edn.,  London,  1722,  pp.  120-128. 

•Voyages  and  Discov.,  Knglish  trans.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1852,  vol.  iv,  p.  33.  Original  Krencli,  p.  210. 
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In  the  “Kelatloii,”  by  Viinoiit/  twenty-nine  tribes  living  south  of  the 
lakes  are  mentioned  as  sedentary  and  cultivators  (»f  the  soil.  Le  ('lercq 
says* *  that  “The  AlgonKiuins,  Iroquois,  Hnions,  Nipsiriniens,  Centers, 
and  Five  Nations  were  indeed  sedentary.” 

I)n  Pratz  says: 

“All  the  nations  1  have  known,  and  who  inh.ahit  from  the  sea.as  far  as  the  Illinois, 
and  even  farther,  which  is  a  space  of  about  1,500  miles,  carefully  cultivate  the  maize 
<’orn,  which  they  make  their  ])rincipal  subsistence.”'* 

According  to  Jacipies  Cartier,  who  visited  Canada  as  early  as  loSo, 
and  was,  .so  far  as  known,  the  first  Kuroj>can  e.xplorer  who  jias.sed  np 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Indians  of  Ilochelaga  (now  Montreal)  “hatlgood 
and  large  fields  full  of  corn,  *  ♦  *  Avhich  they  preserve  in  garets 

at  the  tops  of  their  houses.” 

Chanqdain,®  A.  D.  1(!10,  speaking  of  the  Indians  immediately  around 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  says  that  most  of  thetu  cultivated  corn,  which 
was  their  principal  article  of  food,  and  which  they  also  exchanged  for 
skins  with  the  hunter  tribes  living  to  the  north.  They  stored  it  in  the 
tops  of  their  houses,  and  cultivated  it  in  quantities  so  that  they  might 
have  on  hand  a.  supply  large  enough  to  last  three  or  four  years  in  case 
of  failure  ot  the  croj).® 

The  wheat  (Indian  corn)  being  thus  sown  in  the  manner  that  we  do  beans,  of  a 
grain  obtained  only  from  a  stalk  or  cane,  the  cane  bears  two  or  three  syiikes,  and 
each  spike  yields  a  hundred,  two  hundred,  sometimes  400  grains,  and  some  yield 
even  more.  The  cane  grows  to  the  height  of  a  man  and  more,  and  is  very  large  (it 
does  not  grow  so  well  or  so  high,  nor  the  spike  as  large  iior  the  grain  so  good  in 
Canada  nor  in  France,  as  there)  in  the  Huron  country. 

The  grain  ripens  in  four  months  and  in  some  places  in  three.  After  this  they 
gather  it  and  bind  it  by  the  leaves  turned  u])  at  the  top  and  arrange  it  in  sheaves, 
which  they  hang  all  along  the  length  of  the  cabin  from  top  to  bottom  on  poles, 
which  they  arrange  in  the  form  of  a  rack  (rattelier)  descending  to  the  front  edge 
of  the  bench.  All  this  is  so  nicely  done  that  it  seems  like  tapestry  hung  the  whole 
length  of  the  cabins.  The  grain  being  well  dried  and  suitable  to  press  (or  jiound), 
the  women  and  girls  take  out  the  grains,  clean  them,  and  put  them  in  their  large 
tubs  or  tuns  made  for  this  purpose,  and  placed  in  their  porch  or  in, one  comer  of  the 
cabin.' 

The  amount  of  corn  of  the  Iroquois  destroyed  by  Denonville  in  1687 
is  estimated  at  more  than  a  million  bushels.**  According  to  Tonty, 
wlio  took  part  in  the  expedition,  they  were  seven  days  engaged  in  cut¬ 
ting  up  the  corn  of  four  villages.® 

It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Carr  in 

'Jesuit  Kelations  for  1040  (Reprint  1858)  vol.  i,  p.  35. 

*E8tal).  of  the  Faith.  Shea’s  transl.  (1881),  vol.  i,  p.  no. 

»  Du  Pratz,  Hist.  La.,  vol.  n.  p.  239  (London.  1763.)  French  ed..  Paris,  17.58,  vol.  in,  p.  8. 

‘Hakluyt’s  V'oyajjes  (London,  1810),  vol.  in,  p.  272. 

‘Voyages  de  Champlain,  liv.  iv,  cap.  8,  Paris,  1632. 

‘Voyages  de  Champlain,  p.  301.  SagSrd,  Voyagess  du  pays  dejs  Hiirons,  Paris.  I&'t2.  p.  134.  Edn. 
1865,  part  1,  p.  92.  .  ' 

’Sagard,  Voyages  des  Hurons  (edn.  1865),  pt.  1,  p.  93. 

•  Charlevoix,  Hist.  Nouv.  France,  Paris  1744,  v.  ii,  )>.  355.  Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.  Ist  series  1849  p.  238. 

’Hist.  Coll.  La.,- vol.  i.  p.  70.  ’  ’ 
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regard  to  agriculture  among  the  Algouquin  tribes  east  of  the  Hudson 
river,  as  this  is  a  ijart  of  the  history  of  the  early  Pilgrim  settlement, 
and  is  too  well  known  to  need  rei)eating  here.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
corn  furnished  this  settlement  in  its  early  days  by  the  Indians  willingly 
or  through  force,  there  would  be  few  if  any  descendants  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  fathers  to  write  their  history  or  sing  their  praises. 

So  far  as  history  tells  us  anything  in  regard  to  the  Indians  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey  in  reference  to  this  subject,  it  shows  them  to 
have  been  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

The  evidence  in  regard  to  the  agriculture  of  the  Virginia  Indians  has 
been  given  in  part,  to  which  may  be  added  the  fact  that  the  Jamestown 
colony  depended  entirely  on  the  natives  for  corn  during  the  first  few 
years  of  its  existence. 

The  evidence  that  the  tribes  of  North  and  South  Carolina  were 
largely  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  subsistence  is  found  in  Lawson’s 
‘‘  Carolina  ”  and  Adair’s  “  History  of  the  American  Indians.”  From 
the  former  we  learn  that  the  tribes  toward  the  coast  cultivated  many 
kinds  of  “pulse  ”  (by  which  term  he  means  chiefly  corn),  part  of  which 
they  ate  green  in  summer,  keeping  great  quantities  for  their  winter 
supply.’ 

It  is  from  the  southern  Indians  that  the  farmers  of  to-day  derive  the 
method  of  constructing  cribs  on  posts  to  secure  their  corn  against  ver¬ 
min,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  passage  in  Lawson’s  History. 

These  Santee  Indians  •  *  *  make  themselves  cribs  after  a  very  curious  man¬ 

ner,  wherein  they  secure  their  corn  from  vermin,  which  are  more  frequent  in  these 
warm  climates  than  countries  more  distant  from  the  sun.  These  pretty  fabrics  are 
commonly  supported  with  eight  feet  or  posts  about  7  feet  from  the  ground,  well  daubed 
within  and  without  upon  laths  with  loam  or  clay,  which  makes  them  tiglft  and  fit 
to  keep  out  the  smallest  insect,  there  being  a  small  door  at  the  gable  end,  which  is 
made  of  the  same  composition. * 


In  regard  to  tbe  Gulf  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  also  Arkan¬ 
sas,  the  evidence  on  the  point  under  consideration  is  so  abundant  that 
we  can  not  give  space  here  for  more  than  a  mere  summary.  Corn  was 
grown  everywhere  in  great  abundance.  De  Soto  and  his  Spanish  fol¬ 
lowers,  amounting  at  the  outset  to  more  than  GOO  men,  200  horses,  and 
a  drove  of  hogs,  subsisted  during  the  four  years  they  were  traversing 
the  country  almost  wholly  upon  the  products  of  the  natives’  fields. 
The  amount  of  game  taken  during  this  time  would  scarcely  have  sufdced 
them  for  a  single  month. 

Such  expressions  as  the  following  are  abundant  in  the  narratives  ot 
the  chroniclers  of  this  ill-starred  expedition : 

“  In  the  barns  and  in  the  fields  great  store  of  maize,  *  *  *  Many 

sown  fields  which  reached  from  one  town  to  the  other.”  ^  “The  maize 
that  was  in  the  other  towns  was  broitght  hither;  and  in  all,  it  was 


'  Lomltni  «*d.  171 8,  207. 

2  Raleigh  oA.  1860,  p.  35. 

sGentloraaii  of  Klvas,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  vol.  ii,  p.  152. 
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esteemed  to  be  six  thousand  hanegs  [fanegas]. “As  soon  as 
tliey  came  to  Cale  the  governor  commanded  them  to  gather  all  the 
maize  that  was  ripe  in  the  field,  which  was  sufficient  for  three  months. 
When  we  remember  that  this  was  sufficient  for  (iOO  men,  200  horses, 
and  a  hundred  or  more  hogs,  and  that  it  was  taken  from  the  field  of  a 
single  Indian  town,  we  can  more  readily  appreciate  the  fact  that  these 
natives  were  agriculturists,  notwithstanding  the  statements  of  modern 
archeologists  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  stated  in  Harnard  de  la  Harpe’s  “  Journal  that  M.  le  Sueur 
“  sent  two  Canadians  to  invite  the  Avavois  and  the  Octotatas  to  settle 
near  the  fort  because  they  were  good  farmers  and  he  wished  to  employ 
them  in  cultivating  the  land  and  working  the  mines.” 

M,  Thauraerde  la  Source,^  speaking  of  the  Tounicas,  says  they  live 
“entirely  on  Indian  corn;  they  do  not  hunt  like  other  Indians,” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  further  testimony,  as  Mr.  Carr’s  summary 
of  evidence  which  applies  to  the  entire  mound  area,  unless  it  be  the 
Dakotan  region,  leaves  no  ground  on  which  the  doubter  can  find  a 
foothold. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  older  authorities  and  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  discoveries  of  our  continent  and  the  early 
European  intercourse  with  its  aborigines. 

Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  reviewing  Mr,  Carr’s  work,  admits  that  “  at 
numerous  points  in  i^orth  America  the  Indians  were  much  more  advanced 
than  their  numerous  descendants,”*  but  he  contends  that  the  evidence 
dates  from  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
hence  leaves  a  break  unclosed  and  the  chain  incomplete.  Such  an 
objection  is,  to  say  the  least,  out  of  place  in  the  writings  of  so  able  an 
author.  The  evidence  reaches  back  to  the  first  contact  of  Europeans 
with  the  natives  of  the  different  sections,  and  shows  their  habits  and 
customs  before  being  affected  by  European  civilization,  and,  as -the 
reader  will  observe,  it  applies  generally  and  almost  without  exception 
to  the  tribes  living  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  American  edition  of  his  “Prehistoric  America,”  edited  by  Dr. 
Dali,  the  position  taken  by  the  author  on  the  question  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  appears  to  be  abandoned,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
editor  of  this  edition. 

The  evidence  adduced  seems  conclusive  that,  excepting  a  few  unim¬ 
portant  cases,  the  tribes  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  prairies  of  the  west 
and  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf  were  cultivators  of  the  soil,  which  is 
sufficient  proof,  if  other  evidence  were  wanting,  which  is  not  the  case, 
that  they  must  have  been  sedentary,  or  at  least  had  fixed  villages  and 
determinate  localities. 

That  from  time  to  time,  as  was  the  case  with  the  more  civilized 

'  Gentlem.an  of  EItbs,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  vol,  ii,  p.  203. 

’  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

•Hist.  Coll.  La.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  26. 

‘  Sboa’s  Early  Voyages  up  and  down  the  Mississippi,  p.  81. 

‘Kovue  d’Anthropologio,  Jan.  15, 1885. 
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nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  the  fortunes  of  war  may  have 
compelled  a  tribe  to  change  its  location  is  nndoubtedly  true,  but  this 
does  not  warrant  the  belief  so  generally  entertained  that  they  Avere 
nothing  more  than  wandering  hordes  of  savages  Avithout  any  fixed 


abbd(‘.s.  It  is  also  true  that  the  dAA'cllings  of  some  of  the  tribes  Avere  of 
a  ]»rimitivo  and  very  siiipde  character,  easily  destroyed  and  easily  re¬ 
built,  but  in  most  cases  each  prominent  village  had  its  public  house  or 
houses,  such  as  a  <‘Ouncil  house,  temple,  and  barracoa  or  grain,  house. 


I’la.  340.— Tlie  village  of  Secotaii. 
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iii(licatin}f  iM'rmanency.  In  the  southern  region,  and  even  in  some 
nortliern  sections,  the  hnihliiigs,  althougli  of  ])erishable  materials  and 
primitive  arcliitecture,  wen*  more  substantial;  and,  as  will  be  shown 
further  on,  fortiti(*d  villages  were  not  uncommon  in  both  sections. 

A  few  references  to  the  statements  of  early  explorers  and  travelers 
will  be  sufticient  to  substantiate  the  above  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
hou.ses  of  the  aborigines. 

We  i)resent  iirst  a  ligure  I'rom  De  Bry,'  drawn  by  Le  Moyne  de 
Morgues,  the  artist  of  Laudonniere’s  exi)editions  to  the  coast  of  Florida. 
(See  1‘1.  XLii.) 

This,  which  represents  a  s(-ene  on  the  Florida  or  South  Candina 
coast  about  loSo,  was  drawn  by  the  artist  to  show  one  phase  of  the 
burial  ceremonies  of  a  deceased  chief.  In  one  part  we  observe  a  few 
of  the  houses  of  the  native  village. 

AVe  also  give  a  second  sketch  (Fig.  drawn  by  John  Wyth,  an 
artist  Avho  accompanied  Sir  Bichard  (irenville’s  expedition  in  1585.  AVe 
copy  this  also  from  De  Bry:  “Some  of  their  towns,”  says  the  artist,* 
“are  not  inclosed  with  a  i)alisade,  and  are  much  more  jileasant;  Seco- 
tan,  for  example,  here  drawn  from  nature.  The  houses  are  more  scat¬ 
tered,  and  a  greater  degree  of  comfort  and  cultivation  is  observed,  with 
gardens  in  which  tobacco  (E)  is  cultivated,  W'oods  filled  with  deer,  and  ' 
field  of  corn.  In  the  fields  they  erect  a  stage  (F)  in  which  a  sentry  is  sta¬ 
tioned  to  guard  against  the  depredations  of  birds  and  thieves.  Their 
corn  they  plant  in  rows  (H),  for  it  grows  so  large,  with  thick  stalk  and 
broad  leaves,  that  one  plant  would  stint  the  other  and  it  would  never 
arrive  at  maturity.  They  have  also  a  curious  place  (C)  where  they  con¬ 
vene  with  their  neighbors  at  their  feasts,  *  *  *  from  which 

they  go  to  the  feast  (I)).  On  the  opposite  side  is, their  jdace  of  prayer 
(B),  and  near  to  it  the  sepulcher  of  their  chiefs  (A).  *  *  *  They 

have  gardens  for  melons  (I)  and  a  place  (K)  where  they  Iniild  their 
sacred  fires.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  town  is  the  pond  (L)  from 
which  they  obtain  water.” 

Although  the  artists  may  have  brought  together  what  were  observed 
at  diftcrent  times,  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  reality  of  what  is 
l)ictured.  If  so,  no  one  Avho  looks  at  these  pictures  can  doubt  that  the 
l)eople  whose  homes  are  represented  Avere  sedentary  and  cidtivators  of 
the  soil. 

In  order  to  shoAv  the  interior  of  an  Indian  house  avc  present  this  cut 
(Fig.  341)  from  Capt.  dohn  Smith’s  “History  of  A'irginia.”*  Alorgan, 
speaking  of  this  figure,  says 

The  engraving  is  probably  an  inii>rov»“ment  upon  the  original  bouse  in  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  the  structure,  but  it  is  doTibtless  a  truthful  representation  of  its  mechanism. 

It  seems  likely  that  a  double  set  of  upright  poles  were  used,  one  upon  the  outside 

'  Broj-i»  Xarralio  (159n  Tab.  xi. 

’Contributions  to  Xortb  Xm.  F,th.  A'ol.  iv,  ji.  117^ 

•Ricliniond  c<l.,  1819,  p.  130. 

‘Houses  and  House  Life  of  the 'Anierii  an  Almrigiues.  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethn. 
A"ol.  4,  pp.  117, 118. 
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and  ouo  ou  the  inside,  lietween  which  the  niattiiiffs  of  cainis  or  willows  were  secured, 
as  the  houses  at  Poiueiock  and  Secotau  are  ribbed  externally  at  intervals  of  al)out 
eight  feet,  showing  four,  five,  and  six  sections. 

As  the  writer  last  meutioued  made  a  careful  study  of  all  the  evidence 
relating  to  the  Iroquois  houses,  his  conclusion  in  regard  to  their  size, 
form,  and  mode  of  construction  is  given  rather  than  extracts  from  the 
original  authorities: 

The  "long  house”  of  the Iro(iuois  *  »  *  was  from  fifty  to  eighty  and  sonndimes 
oue  hundred  feet  long.  It  consisted  of  a  strong  fr.inio  of  ui)right  poles  set  in  the 


-ivas  eMiuered  to  ti/'/n j)r^ncr 
J.607 

Fici.  :!41. — Interior  of  house  of  Virginia  Indiairs.  Fioni  Sniitli’s  History, 


ground,  which  were  strengthened  with  horizontal  ))ole8  attached  with  withes,  and 
surmounted  with  a  triangular,  and  in  some  cases  witli  a  round  roof.  It  was  covered 
over  both  sides  and  roof  with  large  strips  of  elm  bark  tied  to  the  frame  with  strings 
or  splints.  An  external  frame  of  poles  for  the  sides  and  ot  rafters  for  the  roof  were 
then  adjusted  to  hold  the  bark  shingles  between  them,  the  two  frames  being  tied 
together.  The  interior  of  the  house  was  comparted  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  feet, 
li'avingeach  chamber  entirely  open  like  a  stall  upon  the  passageway  which  ])assed 
through  the  center  of  the  house  from  end  to  end.  At  each  end  was  a  doorway  cov¬ 
ered  with  suspended  skins. 
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The  followinfr  from  Suf-ard’s  “  Yoyatjes  des  Ilurons”  '  relates  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  Ilurons: 

Theso  twenty-five  cities  and  villages  are  inhabited  by  two  or  three  thousand  men 
of  war,  at  the  most,  without  including  the  entire  population,  which  numliers  per¬ 
haps  thirty  or  forty  thousand  souls  in  all.  The  principal  town  had  formerly  two 
hundred  large  cabins,  each  one  containing  a  number  of  households.  •  •  •  Their 
cabins,  called  by  them  “  Ganonchia,”  are  built,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  shape  of  arbors 
or  garden  bowers,  covered  with  the  bark  of  trees,  of  the  length  of  2.5  to  30  toises  [50 
to  60  yards]  mor('  or  less,  for  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  length,  and  six  [12  yards] 
in  width,  leaving  in  the  center  a  hall  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide  extending  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  On  each  side  there  is  a  sort  of  bench  or  platform  four  or  live  feet 
high. 

Among  the  “tracts  :ind  other  papers  relating  to  the  origin,  settle¬ 
ment,  and  progress  of  the  colonies  in  North  America,  collected  by  Peter 
Force,”  is  “A  Itelation  by  William  Ilitton  of  a  disco veiy  made  on  the 
Coast  of  Florida.”  In  this''®  is  the  following  statement: 

That  which  we  noted  there  was  a  fair  house,  round,  two  hundred  feet  at  least, 
completely  covered  with  ])almctto  le.aves,  the  wall  plate  being  twelve  feet  high  or 
thereabouts,  and  witbin,  lodging  rooms  and  forms.  Two  pillars  at  the  entrance 
and  a  high  seat  above  all  the  rest. 

This  was  itrobably  a  council  house,  but  at  that  early  day  little  was 
known  of  the  Indian  customs. 

Marcpiette,  speaking  of  the  Illinois  Indians,  says: 

Their  cabins  arc  very  large;  they  are  lined  and  floored  with  rush-mats.^ 

Gravier,  who  i)assed  down  the  Mississippi  in  1700,  s])eaks  as  follows 
of  the  customs  and  cabins  of  the  Arkansas  Indians  diving  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river 

The  men  do  here  what  the  peasants  do  in  France;  they  cultivate  and  dig  the  earth, 
plant  and  harvest  the  crops,  cut  the  wood  and  bring  it  to  the  cabin,  dress  the  deer 
and  buffalo  skins  when  they  have  any.  They  dress  them  the  best  of  all  Indians  that  I 
have  seen.  The  women  do  only  indoor  work,  make  the  earthen  ])ots  and  their  clothes. 
Their  cabins  are  round  and  vaulted.  They  are  lathed  with  canes  and  plastered  with 
mud  from  bottom  to  top,  within  and  without,  with  .a  good  covering  ofstraw.  •  »  • 
Their  bed  is  of  round  canes  raised  on  four  posts  three  feet  high,  and  a  cane  mat 
serves  as  a  mattress.  Nothing  is  neater  than  their  cabins.  *  »  »  Their  grana¬ 
ries  are  near  their  cabins,  made  like  dove-cotes,  built  on  four  largo  ])osts,  15  or  16 
feet  high,  well  put  together  aud  well  jtolished,  so  that  mice  can  not  cliinb  up,  and 
in  this  way  they  protect  their  corn  and  squashes,  which  are  st  ill  better  than  those 
of  the  Illinois. 

As  rcfertmcc  will  be  made  hereafter  to  the  Indian  forts  and  fortifica¬ 
tions,  it  is  unnecessiiry  to  mention  them  hen^  Nevertheless  we  give 
the  following  quotation  from  Jacques  Cartier’s  account  of  his  second 
voyage  up  the  St.  Lawrence: 

We  went  along  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  avo  began  to  finde  goodly  aud 
large  fields,  full  of  such  come  as  the  countrie  yieldcth.’  It  is  even  as  the  Millet  of 

*rari8  od.,  1865,  jtp.  80,  81. 

’Pago  5. 

’Relation  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  Marquette,  by  Dablon,  Hist.  Coll.  Lii,  vol.  4,  p.  33. 

’Journal  of  the  A  oyage  of  Father  Gravier  in  1700,  Shea’s  Early  Voyages  up  aud  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  p. 134. 
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Brasil  as  great  and  somewhat  bigger  than  small  peasou  wherewith  they  live  even  as 
we  doe  with  ours.  In  the  midst  of  the  tieldes  is  the  eitie  of  Hoehelaga'[8ite  of  Mon¬ 
treal]  placed  neere  and  as  it  were  joined  to  a  great  mountain  that  is  tilled  round 
about  very  fertill,  on  the  top  of  Avhich  you  may  see  very  farre,  avo  named  it  Mount 
Roiall.  The  eitie  of  Hochelaga  is  round,  compassed  about  with  timl)er  with  three 
courses  of  rampires,  one  within  another,  framed  like  a  sharpe  spire  but  laide  acrosse 
above.  The  middle  most  of  them  is  made  and  built  as  a  direct  line,  but  perpendicu¬ 
lar.  The  rampires  are  framed  and  fashioned  with  pee(a>s  of  timber,  layed  along  on 
the  ground,  very  well  and  cunningly  joined  together  after  their  fashion.  This 
enclosure  is  in  height  about  two  rods.  It  hath  but  one  gate  or  entree  thereat  which 
is  shut  with  piles,  stakes  and  barres.  Over  it,  and  also  in  many  places  of  the  wall, 
there  be  places  to  rnune  along  and  ladders  to  get  up,  all  full  of  stones  for  the  defence 
of  it.  There  are  in  the  towne  about  fiftie  houses  about  fiftie  paces  long  and  twelve 
or  fifteene  broad,  built  all  of  wood  covered  over  with  the  barke  of  the  wood  as  broad 
as  any  boord,  very  finely  and  cunning  joined  together.  'Within  the  said  houses  there 
are  many  roomes  lodgings  and  chambers.  In  the  middle  of  every  one  there  is  a  great 
court  in  the  middle  whereof  they  make  their  fire.  ^  *  They  have  also  on  the 

tojA  of  their  houses  certaine  garrets  Avithin  which  they  keep  their  corn  to  make  their 
bread  Avith.all.' 

Further  reference  to  the  house.s  of  the  ludiaiis  will  be  made  Avheii  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  dwellings  of  the  mound-builders. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  abundant  e'vidence  relating  thereto, 
that  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Indians, 
found  in  most  works  on  the  archeology  of  the  United  States,  and  on 
which  the  objection  to  the  theory  that  the  people  of  this  race  were  the 
mound-builders  is  founded,  are  incorrect  and  not  justified  by  the  facts. 
That  most  of  the  tribes  were  savage  and  cruel  in  some  of  their  customs 
and  practices  must  be  admitted;  but  this  is  ecpially  true  of  the  more 
civilized  people  of  ^Mexico  and  Central  America. 


OTHER  OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

Another  objection  which  was  formerly  urged,  but  is  now  giving  way 
before  the  light  of  more  recent  investigation,  is  the  supposed  great 
antiquity  of  the  mounds  and  other  ancient  works,  as  indicated  by  the 
assumed  fact  that  they  are  always  found,  when  near  streams,  on  the 
upper  or  older  river  terraces.  This  assumption,  which  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  most  writers  on  the  subject  of  our  antiquities  down  to  a  very 
recent  date,  was  first  clearly  stated  by  Squier  and  Davis  in  the  closing 
paragraidi  of  their  oft-quoted  and  standard  work  on  the  “  Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  ^Mississippi  Valley,’’  but  was  hinted  at  by  Atwater 
as  early  as  1820.'  The  theory,  as  given  by  Squier  and  Davis,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

The  fact  that  none  of  the  ancient  monuments  occur  ui)on  tlm  latest  formed  terraces 
of  the  river  A'alleys  of  Ohio,  is  one  of  much  importance  in  its  bearings  upon  this 
(|uestion  (the  antiquity  of  the.se  Avorks).  If,  as  avo  are  amply  Avarranted  in  belieA^- 
iiig,  the.se  terraces  mark  the  degrees  of  subsidence  of  the  streams,  one  of  the  four 
Avhich  may  be  traced  has  been  formed  since  those  streams  haAm  followed  their  present 

■  Hakluyt,  vol.  3  (Loiuloii  cd.,  1810),  p.  27'.'.  '  Trans.  Amcr.  Antiq.  Soc.,  A'oI.  i,  p.  210. 
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courses.  There  is  no  jjood  reason  for  supposing  that  the  mound-builders  would  have 
avoided  building  upon  that  terrace  while  they  ert'cted  their  works  ]>roini8enously 
upon  all  the  others. 

it  may  be  true  that  few  (for  there  are  some)  ancient  works 
occur  on  the  last  formed  river  terrace  in  Ohio,  for  the  very  good  reason 
tliat  the  builders  had  learned,  probably  by  sad  experience,  that  this 
lower  terrace  was  subject  to  repeated  overliows,  it  is  well  known  that 
in  other  sections,  as,  for  examjde,  along  the  southern  and  middle  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  where  this  arrangement  of  successive  terraces  is  not  found,  the 
mounds  as  a  rule  are  on  what  is  known  as  the  “bottom”  or  flat  valley 
which  borders  the  river  throughout  most  of  its  course.  In  fact,  they 
are  so  common  on  levels  subject  to  overflow  as  to  lead  many  who  are 
cognizant  of  this  to  believe  they  were  built  for  tlie  purpose  of  raising 
the  dwellings  of  the  iidiabitants  above  the  floods.  Nor  is  this  belief 
without  some  foundation  if  credence  is  given  to  the  Ibllowing  state¬ 
ment  of  (iarcilasso  de  la  Vega.’  Speaking  of  the  inundation  which 
occurred  when  Moscoso  was  preparing  to  go  down  the  Mississippi,  he 
says : 

During  simihir  hiundiitiou.s  or  risings  in  the  great  river,  the  Indians  contrive  to 
live  on  any  high  or  lofty  ground  or  hills,  and  if  there  are  none  they  build  them 
with  their  own  hands,  principally  for  the  dwellings  of  the  caeiijues;  they  are  3  or  4 
“e.stados^’  highfrom  the  ground,  built  on  heavy  timber  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground, 
with  stakes  intervening,  and  on  top  of  the.se  they  ]>lace  other  timber,  all  of  which 
is  roofed  over  and  divided  into  four  jiarts  to  contain  their  jirovisions,  their  valuables, 
etc. 

This  description,  which  is  somewhat  confused,  apiiears  to  ajiply  to 
the  mound  and  dwelling  on  it,  or  a  kind  of  scaffolding.  Throughout 
eastern  Arkansas,  and  at  some  points  in  southeast  Missouri,  the 
mounds  are  often  the  only  retreat  for  cattle  and  other  stock  in  time  of 
high  water.  One  great  hindrance  to  the  mound  exiilorations  carried 
on  in  this  region  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology  lias  been 
the  unwillingness  of  the  owners  of  mounds,  on  this  account,  to  have 
them  oiiened. 

A  foolish  idea  has  jirevailed  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  that  the 
Indians  and  mound-builders  were  wiser  in  this  respect  than  the  people 
of  the  jiresent  day,  and  would  never  iilant  tlu'ir  Aullages  where  they 
were  subject  to  overflow.  In  addition  to  the  evidence  already  given  it 
happens  that  in  one  of  the  old  authorities  there  is  mentioned  an  inci¬ 
dent  Ix'aring  on  this  ipiestion  which  concerns  both  mound-builders  and 
Indians,  if  the  two  people  be  distinct. 

Herrera,  who  generally  follows  (larcilasso,  but  who  certainly  had 
access  to  other  data  Avhich  ai  e  not  now  extant,  states  ^  that  when  .Mos¬ 
coso,  who  was  ])laced  in  command  of  the  Spanish  exjiedition  afbw  De 
Soto’s  death,  returned  to  an  Indian  town  named  Amenoya,  situated  on 

'  Hist.  Ha.,  p.  ‘.’Ill,  Edition  tM-l'ore  iiieutionod. 

’IHaadolv,  Bk.  .\.  ( 'liap.  11,  vol.  vi,  ]i.  18,  StovonsV  Kiiji.  1  raiisl.  (1720) ;  Dcciidi-  VM,  Bk.  vn,  CIiui).  V, 
p.  i;!fl,  oCori;;.  Sp. 
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the  hanks  of  the  Mississippi,  probably  not  far  distant  from  Helena  in 
Arkansas,  and  there  prepared  for  his  descent  of  the  Mississippi,  “An 
old  Indian  Monian  Avho  conld  not  make  her  escape  with  tlie  rest'  asked 
them  why  they  staid  there,  since  that  river  overflowed  every  fourteen 
years,  and  that  was  the  year  when  it  would  happen.”  The  prediction 
proved  true,  as  “  the  river  began  to  rise  on  the  lOth  of  March  and 
increased  so  much  that  on  the  18th  tlie  water  broke  in  at  the  gates  of 
tlie  town  so  that  there  was  no  going  along  the  streets  two  days  after 

without  (;anoes.  This  inundation  was  forty  days  in  rising  to  the  height _ 

that  is,  to  the  20th  of  April — the  river  extending  itself  above  20  leagues 
on  each  side,  so  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  all  the  coxintry  about 
but  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  the  people  going  about  everywhere 
in  canoes.” 

The  expression  “  broke  in  at  the  gates  ”  shows  that  this  town  was 
surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall,  and  the  fact  that  the  people  could  go 
from  hou.se  to  house  in  canoes  ])erhaps  .shows  that  they  were  on  mounds. 
We  have,  moreover,  the  statement  in  the  same  work  that  in  a  town  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  below,  some  of  the  houses 
were  on  mounds. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  opinion  on  this  point  advanced  by 
Squier  and  Davis,  Baldwin,  and  others,  seems  to  have  been  generally 
abandoned,  itisrei)eated  in  Bancroft’s  “  Native  Races  and  Maclean’s 
“Mound  Builders.”® 

Another  argument  used  to  support  the  theory  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  these  works,  and  hence  that  which  holds  that  the  Indians  were  not 
the  authors  of  them,  is  drawn  from  the  supposed  great  age  of  trees  often 
found  growing  on  them.  It  is  stated  that  from  one  in  Ohio  a  tree  was 
cut  (species  not  given)  which  presented  eight  hundred  consecutive  rings 
of  growth,  indicating  that  at  least  eight  hundred  years  had  elapsed 
since  this  work  was  abandoned.  That  on  another,  a  chestnut,  23  feet 
in  circumference  and  having  about  si.x  hundred  rings,  was  observed. 

From  these  and  numerous  other  similar  (;ases  which  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  though  but  one  or  two  others  have  been  found  equal  to  these  in 
girth  and  number  of  rings,  it  is  taken  for  granted  as  beyond  contro¬ 
versy  that  the  mounds  of  the  region  mentioned  must  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  at  least  seven  or  eight  centuries  ago,  and  as  several  generations 
of  trees  must  have  preceded  these  giants  of  the  forest,  the  reasonable 
inference  is  that  they  were  abandoned  one  or  possibly  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

Recruit  inve.stigations  have  served  to  destroy  coutidence  in  this, 
hitherto  supposed  certain  test  of  age,  as  it  is  found  that  even  within 
the  latitude  of  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States  from  one  to  three; 
rings  are  formed  each  year;  and  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  this  resi)ect, 
even  with  the  same  species  in  the  same  latitude. 


'  Herrera  speaks  of  this  person  as  a  man,  but  Garcilasso  says  e.\pressly  "a  woman." 
»  Vol.  IV,  11.  7S9.  s  Cage  IS.'i. 
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Nor  will  si/e  luriiisli  ii  sure  and  satisfactory  indication.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  at  sea,  as  yet,  on  this  (jnestion,  and  niiist  be  until  botanists  take 
hold  of  the  subject  and  work  out  some  better  rule  for  determining  the 
age  of  trees  than  has  heretofore  been  given.  Dr.  Lapham  undertook  a 
few  years  ago  to  reach  a  conclusion  on  the  point  at  issue  by  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  trees  of  Wisconsin.  The  result  as  given  by  Dr,  Toster  ' 
is  as  follows : 

IJy  phicing  the  edge  of  :i  sheet  of  paper  across  a  newly  felled  tree  in  the  direction 
of  the  radius,  one  may  with  a  sharp  2)encil  mark  the  thickness  of  the  several  rings  of 
growth,  and  by  measuring  a  number  of  such  rings  wo  may  find  the  average  increase 
of  wood  each  year.  It  was  thus  that  the  items  were  collected  for  the  following  table, 
showing  the  number  of  rings  measured,  their  aggregate  width,  the  average  annual 
growth  thus  found,  and  the  number  of  years  renuired  for  an  increase  of  1  foot  in 
diameter  of  a  number  of  our  common  forest  trees : 

(Irowth  of  native  forest  trees  of  fVisvonsiii. 


Number 
of  rings 
mea.s- 
iirccl. 

Width  in 
inches. 

Growth 
in  one 
year,  in 
inches. 

Xumber 
i)t'  years 
for  1  foot 
of 

growth. 

Basswood  (Tilia  Americana) . 

w 

5. 70 

.  1212 

99 

SiiKiir  iiiaplo  (Acer  sacchariiimii) _ 

»! 

2. 45 

,  1166 

103 

Wild  cherry  (Pruiins  serotina) . 

44 

2.  011 

.0922 

130 

Elm  (FImus  Americana) . 

179 

9. 45 

.  1056 

114 

While  a.sh  (Fraxinns  Americana) _ 

172 

10. 09 

.1172 

102 

White  oak  (Qnereiis  alba) . 

160 

9.00 

.1124 

107 

Burr  oak  (Quercus  mueroeari)a) . 

12 

.60 

.  1000 

120 

Red  oak  (Qnerens  rubra) . . 

62 

6.90 

.  2226 

54 

Beech  (Fagus  I'erruginea) . 

160 

9. 45 

.  1180 

102 

Yellow  birch  (Betula  excelsa) . 

20 

1.28 

.  1280 

94 

White  luue  (Piuus  strobns) . 

60 

5.40 

.  1800 

67 

Hemlock  (Abies  Canadensis) . 

42 

3.  72 

.  1770 

68 

Tamarack  (I.arix  Americana) . 

192 

12.95 

.1344 

89 

White  cedar  (Thuja  occidentalis) . 

82 

4.00 

.0976 

123 

. 

98 

\ 

1 

A  more  thorough  and  systematic  investigation  of  the  annual  growth  of  trees 
-would  lead  to  results  of  greater  certainty;  but  the  measurements  already  made  and 
embodied  in  this  table  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  can  not  bo  any  great  age 
assigned  to  the  average  trees  of  our  present  forests. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  reciuires  the  lapse  of  from  fifty-four  to  one  hundred  and 
thirtj'  years  for  trees  to  inereast'  their  diameter  1  foot,  and  with  the  average  of 
the  trees  measured  the  time  is  less  than  one  hundred  years. 

Three  or  four  feet  diameter  is  a  large  tree ;  few  exceed  that  size ;  and  hence  we  may 
infer  that  few  of  the  trees  now  growing  in  Wisconsin  can  antedate  the  discovery  of 
this  continent  by  Columbus.  An  occasional  tree  exceeds  these  dimensions,  but  they 
are  exceedingly  rare. 

Perhaps  the  largest  and  oldest  tree  in  the  state  is  the  one  noted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  surveyor  near  Manitowoc,  a  white  cedar  22  feet  in  circumference.  Hy  this 
table  it  will  be  seen  that  this  tree  is  one  of  the  slowest  growth,  requiring  one  hun- 
<Ired  and  twenty-three  years  to  add  1  foot  to  its  diameter. 


•  Prehistoric  Races.  i)p.  373-;t75  note  and  table. 
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Seven  times  this  ([uaiitity,  or  eight  hundred  and  sixty  years,  is  therefore  the  ago 
of  this  exceptionally  large  tree. 

Further  south,  where  trees  attain  a  larger  size,  they  have  had,  at  the  same  time, 
o\ying  to  the  more  genial  climate  and  more  fertile  soil,  a  much  more  rapid  growth, 
so  that  they  probably  do  not  exceed  the  trees  of  Wisconsin  in  age. 

There  can  be  no  means  of  determining  how  many  successive  forests  may  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  pre.seut,  and  occupied  the  soil  since  any  given  epoch,  as  that  of  the  Mound- 
builders,  all  traces  of  the  former  trees  having  been  long  since  effaced.  A  few  years 
suffice  to  convert  a  fallen  tnxnk  into  humus  that  can  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  portions  of  the  accumulating  soil. 

Tlii.s  result,  as  will  be  seeu,  is  based  entirely  on  tire  theory  of  one 
ring  per  year.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  luimber  of  years  for 
one  foot  of  growth  given  in  his  table  is,  as  a  rule,  about  double  that 
given  by  English  botanists.  The  following  is  given  here  as  jxossibly 
throwing  some  light  on  this  subjeet  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  trees 
of  one  kind  in  the  latitude  of  southern  Illinois. 

Old  Eort  Chartres,  of  Monroe  county,  Illinois,  situated  on  bottom 
laud,  was  finally  abandoned  in  1772.'  In  1802  it  was  visited  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Keynolds,  who  states  that,  at  that  time,  “  Large  trees  were  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  houses  which  once  contained  the  elegant  and  accomplished 
French  officers  and  soldiers.” Maj.  Stoddard  visited  it  in  1804,  when, 
according  to  his  statement,  '‘the  enclosure  was  covered  with  trees  from 
7  to  12  inches  in  diameter.”^  This  was  but  thirty-two  years  after  its 
abandonment,  hence  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  largest  trees  must  have 
been  1  foot  in  thirty-two  years,  or  0.875  inch  per  year.  As  the  species 
of  tree  is  not  mentioned,  this  leaves  the  matter  somewhat  indefinite. 
But  there  is  another  witness  who  is  more  explicit.  In  1820  Mr.  Beck, 
the  publisher  of  the  “  Illinois  and  Missouri  Gazette,”  not  only  visited 
the  ruins,  but  made  a  careful  survey  of  them. 

He  states  that  at  that  time  he  found  “in  the  hall  of  one  of  the  houses 
an  oak  growing,  18  inches  in  diameter.”  ‘  As  this  was  forty-eight  years 
after  the  abandonment,  the  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree  was  1  foot  in 
thirty-two  years,  or  0.375  inch  per  year,  precisely  the  same  as  the 
largest  tree  mentioned  by  Maj.  Stoddard.  As  the  tree  measured  by  Mr. 
Beck  was  growing  in  the  hall  of  one  of  the  houses,  it  must  have  sprung 
from  the  acorn  after  the  premises  were  abandoned. 

This  probably  affords  one  of  the  best  tests  for  the  latitude  indic.ated 
that  has  been,  so  fsir,  placed  on  record.  Supposing  the  growth  of  the 
large  chestnut,  23  feet  in  circumference,  heretofore  mentioned  as  stand¬ 
ing  on  one  of  the  Ohio  works,  to  have  been  at  the  same  rate,  its  age 
was  233  years,  instead  of  000,  as  the  rings  indicated.  This,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  is  little  better  than  mere  guessing,  but  taking  for  granted,  as 
recent  investigations  show,  that  the  rings  of  growth  cannot  be  relied 

•E.G.  Mason.  “Old  Fort  Chartres’’ in  Fergus’  Hist.  .Scries,  No.  12.  “Illinois  in  the  Irtli  Cen¬ 
tury,”  p.  42.  (Paper  read  before  Chicago  Hist.  Soe.,  .lime  10,  1804.) 

’Hist.  Illinois,  e<l.  1879,  p.  26. 

’E.  (1.  Mason,  loc.  eit. 

*  Bisik's  Gazette!*!*  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  Albany.  1822.  pp.  109-110. 
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oil  as  a  sure  indication  of  age,  the  conclusion  reached  is  as  likely  to  be 
correct  as  that  based  uiion  any  other  data  we  now  possess. 

Dr,  Hoy,  whose  testiiiiony  will  be  accejited  without  (piestion,  states 
in  a  little  i»amphlet,  entitled  “Who  built  the  mounds?”* *  that  white 
elms  planted  in  the  streets  of  Kacine,  Wis.,  in  1847  and  1848,  measured 
in  1882  from  (5  to  8  feet  in  circumference,  2  feet  from  the  ground. 
Ma])les  iilanted  at  the  same  time  measured  from  4  to  .>  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference;  black  and  golden  Avillows,  8  feet;  i>oplars,  8i  to  !>  feet.  He 
also  makes  the  following'  statement: 

At  the  time  Dr.  Lai)ham  and  I  surveyed  the  large  group  of  mounds  near  Kaciue,  in 
September,  1850,  there  Avas  a  jjin  oak  sapling  growing  on  the  center  of  a  small  mound 
situated  near  the  house  of  William  Hull.  Tliat  sapling  is  now  ( 1882)  .56  inches  in 
diameter,  although  that  species  of  tree  is  ordinarily  not  a  rapid  grower.' 

^Vs  will  be  seen  from  this  statement,  the  time  reipiired  for  the  growth 
of  one  foot  in  this  case  was  less  than  one-fourth  that  given  by  Dr. 
Lapham. 

We  may  suppose  that  generation  after  generation  of  trees  have 
groAvn  to  maturity  on  the  mounds,  and  crninbled  to  dust  before  those 
noAv  found  on  them  began  their  existence.  Such  a  suiiposition,  however, 
is  wholly  gratuitous,  unless  based  upon  some  evidence.  But  no  such 
evidence  has  been  found  during  the  explorations  carried  on  by  the 
Bureau,  nor  has  any  been  adduced  by  any  other  explorers.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  some  reasons  for  believing  the  reverse  of  this  sup¬ 
position  to  be  true.  The  roots  of  oaks  and  some  other  trees  found 
growing  on  mounds  will  often  penetrate  to  a  great  dejith  in  search  ot 
moisture.  One  instance  was  ob.served  in  southeastern  Mis.souri,  where 
the  roots  of  an  oak  ran  down  more  than  10  feet,  most  of  the  distance 
through  a  solid  mass  of  clay  so  hard  that  it  had  to  be  cut  with  an  ax. 

These  roots,  after  the  tree  is  dead,  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  decay; 
but  they  will  often  leave  traces  of  their  existence,  especially  where 
they  pass  through  clay  or  earth  of  any  other  color  than  that  into  which 
thej'  are  converted. 

It  is  not  likely  that  several  generations  of  trees  would  have  grown 
to  maturity  on  the  mounds  Avithout  some  of  them  being  blown  down 
and  leaving  the  little  mound  and  de])ression  so  often  seen  in  forests 
from  this  cause.  Had  this  occurred,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  indica¬ 
tions  would  have  been  obliterated  much  sooner  than  the  little  depres¬ 
sions  and  rings  marking  the  ancient  dAvelling  site.s. 

These  facts,  alone,  it  is  admitted,  Avould  not  furnish  a  satisfactory 
te.st  of  age,  yet  they  have  some  bearing  on  the  (piestion  and  are  Avorthy_ 
of  consideration.  NotAvithstanding  the  opinion  of  botanists,  Ave  are 
justified  in  the  conclusion  that  the  age  of  trees  has  been  much  over¬ 
rated,  especially  as  there  is  much  error  in  counting  rings  bj'  those  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  the  number  giA^en  often  being 

»  Pufte  Ifi. 

*  See  also  sami-  i)aper  in  Trans.  AVis.  Acad.  Soi.,  Art.s,  anil  Lcttcr.s,  vol.  vi  (I881-83).  pp.  84-80. 
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double  the  true  count,  and  that  the  one  with  SOO  rings  was  more  likely 
under  than  over  400  years  old.  Botanists  apparently  neglect  the  only 
satisfactory  test,  which  is,  to  examine  the  rings  and  measure  the  growth 
of  trees  of  different  species  whose  age  is  known.  No  other  test  can  be 
accepted  by  the  other  branches  of  science. 

It  is  also  contended  that  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the  earthworks 
indicates  a  much  higher  culture  and  a  more  systematic  government 
and  centralized  power  than  have  been  found  in  Indian  history.  That 
there  must  have  been  sufficient  intelligence  to  plan  the  works  is  evi¬ 
dent;  that  there  must  have  been  some  means  of  bringing  into  harmony 
the  views  of  the  people  and  of  combining  their  forces  is  also  apparent. 
But  the  fact  that  at  the  discovery  of  the  country  several  of  the  tribes 
were  accustomed  (as  will  hereafter  be  shown)  to  build  villages,  surround 
them  with  palisades  and  moats,  and  in  some  cases  to  erect  just  such 
moiinds  as  we  now'  find,  shows,  beyond  contradiction,  that  they  had  the 
necessary  intelligence  to  plan  such  works  and  the  means  of  combining- 
forces  to  build  them. 

The  supposition  of  a  lost  race,  or  of  a  migration  from  the  more  cul¬ 
tured  people  of  Central  America,  aids  but  little  in  explaining  the  means 
by  which  they  were  built,  as  it  does  not  sui)ply  them  with  beasts  of 
burden  nor  metallic  implements  to  assist  them.  There  is  nothing  found 
in  these  monuments  or  elsewhere  to  indicate  that  the  mound-builders 
had  any  other  implements  or  any  other  means  of  conveying  earth  or 
of  building  these  works  than  the  Indians  possessed. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  most  writers  who  claim  for  these  remains 
such  high  antiquity  contend  at  the  same  time  for  a  much  more  advanced 
culture  than  that  attained  by  the  Indians,  It  is  true  that  when  we 
stand  at  the  base  of  the  great  Cahokia  mound  and  study  its  vast  pro¬ 
portions,  we  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  believe  it  was  built  with¬ 
out  some  other  means  of  collecting  and  conveying  material  than  that 
possessed  by  the  Indians.  But  what  other  means  could  a  lost  race 
have  had?  The  Indians  had  wooden  spades,  baskets,  skins  of  animals, 
wooden  and  clay  vessels,  and  textile  fabrics;  they  also  had  stone  imple¬ 
ments.  Moreover,  the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  great 
mound  is  unique  in  respect  to  size,  being  more  than  treble  in  contents 
that  of  any  other  true  mound  in  the  United  States.  Nor  has  it  yet 
been  ascertained  with  satisfactory  certainty  that  it  is  entirely  artificial. 
The  very  large  mounds  are  the  exceptions,  there  being  but  four  or  five 
of  them  in  the  entire  area  under  consideration,  the  contents  of  the 
largest,  save  of  the  single  exception  noticed,  being  less  than  5,000,000 
cubic  feet.  In  fact,  wiien  they  are  measured  accurately  the  height  is 
found  in  .some  (sases  to  diminish  to  half  that  usually  given,  as  in  tlie 
case  of  the  one  near  New  Madrid,  Missouri;  and  as  a  general  rule  the 
labor  necessary  to  build  them  could  not  have  exceeded  that  which  has 
often  been  perfornuMl  by  Indians.  It  is  also  more  than  likelj  that  all 
the  ]>eople  of  a  tribe,  both  men  and  women,  aided  in  the  w'ork,  and  that 
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the  large  works  were  built  by  additions  made  diiriug  successive  genera¬ 
tions.  But  the  best  evidence  that  they  could  build  such  structures  is 
the  fact  that  they  did  build  them,  that  in  truth  they  made  every  form 
of  ancient  works  known  to  exist  in  tlie  bounds  of  our  country,  even  to 
the  large  canals  of  which  there  are  yet  trac(‘s.  Nor  should  this  astonish 
us,  since  it  is  known  that  thecyclopcan  works  of  the  old  world,  the  dol¬ 
mens,  great  stone  circles,  etc.,  were  built  by  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
these  countries,  who  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  stage,  of  barbarism.^ 


INSCRIBED  TABLETS. 

Another  objection  to  the  Indian  origin  of  these  ancient  monuments 
is  based  upon  certain  inscribed  tablets  b('aring  supposed  letters  or 
hieroglyphs,  which  are  claimed  to  have  been  found  in  mounds.  For 
example,  the  “tablet  of  the  Grave  creek  mound,’' over  which  School¬ 
craft  exercised  all  his  linguistic  knowledge,  and  after  <*orresponding 
with  Prof.  Page,  of  Copenhagen,  and  IVI.  Jomard,  of  Paris,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that,  though  mainly  Celtiberic,  the  twenty-two  alpha¬ 
betic  characters  include  four  corresponding  with  ancient  Greek  letters, 
four  with  Etruscan,  five  with  old  northern  runes,  six  with  ancient 
Gaelic,  seven  with  the  old  Erse,  ten  with  the  Phoenician,  fourteen  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  sixteen  with  the  Celtiberic.  Prof.  Jomard,  after 
a  laborious  investigation,  pronounced  the  inscription  Lybian,  and  ^Ir. 
W.  B.  Hodgson,  Numidian. 

The  folly  of  relying  upon  such  relics  as  this  Grave  creek  tablet  as 
evidence  of  a  written  language  is  apparent  from  the  above  conclusions. 
That  Schoolcraft  and  the  other  savants  mentioned  could  have  believed 
the  inscription  to  be  atyhabetic,  and  a  genuine  mound-builder’s  relic, 
and  yet  made  up  of  several  alphabets,  would  be  inconceivable  but  for 
the  undeniable  evidence.  This  simple  fact  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
cast  it  aside  as  unworthy  of  consideration.  However,  it  may  be  added 
that  since  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson’s  sharp  criticism,*  and  Prof.  Bead’s  critical 
examination  of  the  evidence,*  this  relic  is  discarded  by  most  archeolo- 
gi.sts. 

Other  tablets  have  been  accepted  by  some  of  our  archeologists  and 
linguists  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  mound-builders  had  a  Avritten 
language,  one  author  even  going  so  far  as  to  give  to  the  world  a  (sup¬ 
posed)  translation  of  an  entire  inscription.'* 

If  the  marks  uiaou  these  tablets  are  true  letters  or  alphabetic  signs, 
and  are  the  work  of  the  veritable  mound-builders,  it  mu.st  be  admitted 
that  tho.se  Avho  made  them  were  not  Indians,  but  a  people  much  further 

'  lliis,  being  the  point  at  issue,  must  of  course  be  maintaiiieil  with  satisfactory  evidence,  which 
will  be  attempted  further  on. 

I’rchistoric  Man.  .Id  ed.  (1876),  vol.  ii,  pp.  1IK)-102. 

».\m.  Antiq.,  vol.  I,  pp.  blS-ltO. 

‘  Ibid.,  vol.  IV,  1882,  pp.  145-15.1. 
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advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  than  most  of  the  known  aborifiines 
of  the  continent. 

As  the  decision  on  this  point  ai)pears  k)  hinge  almost  entirely  on  the 
conclusion  reached  in  regard  to  the  inscribed  plates  known  as  “the 
Davenport  tablets,”  our  report  would  be  incoinijlete  and  unsatisfactory 
to  archeologists  without  some  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
i'laims  of  these  relics  to  genniueness  and  antiquity.  These  tablets, 
which  are  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  Davenport,  Iowa,  have  become  so  well  known  to  the 
world  through  the  publications  of  that  society  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  give  here  the  history  of  their  discovery,  as  it  is  given  in  full  in  these 
publications. 

There  are  three  of  them,  two  of  shale  found  in  one  mound,  known  as 
No.  3  of  the  Cook  farm  group,  and  one  of  limestone  from  mound  No.  11 
of  the  same  group. 

In  order  that  some  references  made  herein  may  be  understood,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Pis,  i,  ii,  iii,  and  vii  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  speaking 
of  these,  the  inscription  on  the  shale  tablet  showing  the  arcs  and  per¬ 
sons  dancing  around  the  fire  (PI.  i)  is  designated,  as  the  finders  term 
it,  “the  cremation  scene;”  that  on  the  reverse  (PI.  ii),  “the  hunting 
scene;”  the  smaller  tablet  (PI.  m),  “  the  calendar;  ”  the  other  (PI.  vii), 
“  the  limestone  tablet.” 

The  two  shale  tablets,  being  found  in  the  same  grave  of  mound  No.  3, 
and  side  by  side,  must  of  necessity  stand  in  the  same  category.  What¬ 
ever  conclusion  is  reached  in  regard  to  the  antiquity,  authenticity,  and 
origin  of  one  must  apply  to  the  other.  Is  the  limestone  tablet  so  inti¬ 
mately  related  to  these  that  it  must  also  be  placed  in  the  some  cate¬ 
gory?  It  was  found  in  a  mound  of  the  same  group,  which  presented 
no  characteristics  different  from  the  rest;  in  fact,  it  was  an  almost 
exact  copy  in  every  detail  of  mound  No.  10,  which  is  described  and 
figured  by  Mr.  Gass.^ 

Examining  the  excellent  albertypes  (Pis,  i  and  vii,  Proceedings, 

Vol.  2 _ “the  cremation  scene”),  the  reader  will  observe  that  there  are 

three  Arabic.  8’s  on  the  former,  one  of  which  is  so  much  like  that  on  the 
latter  as  almost  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  two  were  made  by  one 
hand.  Moreover,  there  are,  as  stated  by  the  finder  ot  the  latter,  four 
other  characters  on  it  identical  with  characters  in  the  “cremation 
scene.”  It  is  also  stated  in  tlie  ])roceedings  that  the  bird  figures  on 
the  limestone  tablet  “  have  each  a  bit  of  quartz  crystal  set  in  for  an  eye 
like  the  eyes  of  the  animal  figure  from  mound  No.  3,  *  *  *  and, 

like  those,  they  are  held  in  place  by  white  cement  of  some  kind.” 

While  this  fact  is  calculated  to  excite  surprise,  it  renders  it  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  the  (‘onclusion  that  all  thes<‘  tablets  belong  to  the 
same  category  and  to  the  same  age  and  that  what  is  true  in  regaid  to 


‘  I’rocrpiliiij'R.  vol.  II.  !>.  141. 
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tlio  authenticity  of  one  is  true  of  all.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  upon 
this  basis. 

At  the  outset,  doubts  of  their  authenticity  are  raised  in  the  mind  by 
their  anomalous  character;  nothin j>-  in  any  respect  like  them  having 
been  found  which  has  stood  the  test  of  criticism  fora  moment  save, 
perhaps,  the  (trave  creek  tablet,  and  even  this,  since  the  examination 
by  Whittlesey  and  the  scathing  criticism  by  Dr.  Wilson,  heretofore 
alluded  to,  can  no  longer  be  considered  an  acce])ted  antiquity.  This 
doubt  is  somewhat  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  discoveries  are  made 
in  one  locality,  in  (juick  succession,  and  through  the  same  instrumen¬ 
tality  which  brought  to  light  other  anomalous  relics.  This  feeling  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  seems  to  have  been  entertained  at  first  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Academy,  if  we  may  Judge  by  the  language  of  one  of  their 
leading  and  ablest  scientists.  Dr.  Farquharson,'  who  says: 

It  is  objected,  and  seriously,  too,  that  this  discovery  comes  too  apsopos,  too  pat,  in 
fact,  and  so  partakes  in  the  mind  of  some  too  much  of  the  nature  of  a  stage  trick,  a  Deux 
ex  machina.  However,  if  it  is  a  true,  a  bona  fide  discovery,  some  one  else  among 
the  great  army  of  searchers,  in  the  course  of  time  and  from  the  very  necessity  of  the 
case,  must  have  made  the  same  or  a  like  one ;  nor  need  we  fear  that  our  find,  remarka¬ 
ble  as  it  is,  will  long  remain  unique  and  solitary,  for,  as  Mr.  Haven  truly  says, 
^‘Science  and  civilization  do  not  leave  scditary  monuments.” 

But  it  i.s  proper  to  remark  that,  notwithstanding  these  seeming 
doubts  at  the  outset.  Dr.  Farquharson  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
.society  (with  pos.sibly  one  exception),  after  examination  and  discus¬ 
sion,  settled  down  into  the  firm  belief  in  the  authenticity  and  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  tablets  as  veritable  mound  relics,  and  as  entitled  to  accept¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  archeologists. 

The  characters  on  these  tablets  render  it  ab.solutely  certain  that  they 
can  not  be  ascribed  to  any  American  tribe  or  people  of  ante-Columbiaii 
time  of  whose  work  and  art  we  possess  any  knowledge.  A  few  of  the 
inscribed  characters  and  several  of  the  figures  can  be  found  in  the 
iii.scriptions  and  rock  carvings  by  Indians,  but  there  are  others  which 
can  not  be  attributed  to  theoi  unle.ss  after  long  intercourse  with  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization.  It  will  doubtless  be  admitted  by  all  that,  if  genuine 
relics  of  the  mound  builders  of  pre-Columbian  times,  they  must  be 
attributed  to  a  lost  race  or  peoi)le  of  whom  we  iiossess  no  knowledge, 
or  that  they  are  waifs  from  the  eastern  continent. 

A  still  more  serious  objection  to  their  acceptance  as  genuine  is  the 
fact  that  the  charactcTS  on  the  “  cremation  .scene,”  if  true  letters,  must 
belong  to  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  alidiabets. 

Dr.  Seyfiartli,  in  his  attem])t  at  an  explanation,  published  in  volume 
.3  of  the  Proceedings,  was  forced  to  go  to  at  least  half  a  dozen  different 
alphabets  to  find  the  letters  given  in  this  single  short  inscription.  The 
remarks  of  Dr.  Wilson  in  regard  to  the  Crave  creek  tablet'* *  are  so 
a|»]»licable  here  that  we  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  them: 


'  Pr<h'.  Dav.  Acad.  Nat.  Si'i.,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

*  I’rcli.  Man,  Od  cd..  vid.  ii.  ji.  100. 
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It  thus  appear.s  that  this  iugcuious  little  stone  is  oven  more  aci-ominodating  than 
the  Dighton  rock  in  a<lax)ting  itself  to  all  conceivable  theories  of  anto-Coluinbian 
colonization,  and,  in  fact,  constitutes  an  epitome  of  the  prehistoric  literature  of  the 
new  world.  Had  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson  dug  up  such  a  medley  of  languages  at  one  of 
the  corners  of  the  tower  of  Babel  it  might  have  less  surprised  us.  This  curious 
analysis,  so  contrary  to  all  previous  philological  experience,  does  not  seem  to  have 
staggered  the  faith  of  the  elucidator. 

Nor  does  tlie  same  fact  appear  to  have  staggered  Dr.  Seyflarth, 
undoubtedly  an  excellent  linguist,  who  made  an  analysis  of  the  char¬ 
acters,  or  the  Kev.  J.  Campbell,  who  i)resented  a  translation  of  the 
Daveniiort  tablets. 

Taking  them  up  one  by  one,  let  us  examine  them  somewhat  critically. 
In  doing  so,  the  excellent  albertypes  prepared  by  Bierstadt  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  volume  2  of  the  Proceedings,  which  are  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired  in  this  respect,  will  be  taken  as  the  basis. 

We  will  consider  first  the  limestone  tablet  found  iu  mound  No.  11. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  plate  has  carved  upon  it,  too  plainly  to  be 
misunderstood,  figures  of  two  “Monitor”  pipes.  This  is  admitted  by 
Mr.  Harrison  in  his  descri]jtion, '  as  he  says:  “At  each  of  the  upper 
corners  is  cut  a  complete  figure  of  a  bird  pipe,  such  as  are  found 
carved  of  stone  in  these  mounds,  and  nearly  of  full  .size.”  In  addition 
to  this  there  is  cut,  immediately  over  the  head  of  the  personage  repre¬ 
sented,  a  figure  in  the  usual  form  of  the  copper  “axes”  found  in  the 
mounds,  or  of  the  ordinary  axes  of  the  present  day.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  either  that  this  is  a  genuine  relic  of 
the  mound-building  age,  or  that  it  was  made  since  the  explorations  of 
recent  times  have  brought  these  axes  and  pipes  to  light. 

The  representation  of  the  sun  with  a  face  and  rays  is  an  anomaly  in 
mound-builders’  art.  The  circle  with  denticuli,  inobably  intended  to 
represent  the  sun,  is  found  occasionally,  carved  on  shells,  and  stone 
disks  somewhat  of  the  same  form  have  been  found.  Shell  and  even 
stone  masks  with  the  human  face  outlined  are  not  uncommon,  but  it  is 
believed  that  nothing  like  the  figure  on  this  stone  is  to  be  found  else¬ 
where  on  mound  relics  of  this  country.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  somewhat 
common  among  barbarous  and  civilized  people,  and  is  occasionally  found 
among  the  rock  etchings  ol  the  Indians,*  it  would  not  excite  surprise  at 
being  repre.sented  here,  were  it  not  for  the  connection  in  Avhich  it  is 
found.  But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  surprise  at  finding  to  the  left  of 
the  “ax”  a  regularly  formed  Arabic  8,  made  as  is  customary  with 
Avriters  of  the  present  day,  and  near  the  upper  right-hand  corner  the 
Koman  numeral  VIII  or  VI  and  II,  the  middle  space  being  slightly 
wider  than  between  the  other  strokes.  These,  be  it  remembered,  are 
not  museum  marks,  but  parts  ot  the  original  inscription  on  the  stone 
when  found. 

Comparing.the  Arabic  Son  this  stone  with  that  on  the  cremation  scene 


'  I’roc.  l)avviii)(>iT  Aratl.  Sci.,  vol.  il.  ]>.  22;t. 
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uciir  the  upper  nyht-Iiand  corner  of  the  plate,  tlie  reseinblaiiee  is 
found  to  be  so  strou<>-  as  to  indicate  that  botli  were  made  by  one  hand. 
As  tliey  were  found  in  mounds  of  the  same  j-roup  and  apparently  of 
the  same  age,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the  ca.se. 

The  facts  as  to  the  finding,  given  by  the  members  of  the  Academy 
and  ])ublished  in  the  proceedings,  aie  not  calculated  to  strengthen 
belief  in  its  genuineness.  In  the  first  place,  although  situated  in  the 
imuK'diate  vicinity  of,  and  in  the  triangle  formed  by,  Xos.  1,  9,  and  lU, 
this  mound  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  until  the  latter  part  of  1877. 
In  the  second  place,  although  constructed  like  .some  of  the  other  mounds 
of  the  grouj),  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  not  u.s<‘d  as  a  plac^e  of 
.sepultim'.  Xo.  10,  which  it  resembles  in  almost  every  particular,  con¬ 
tained  comparatively  f(‘w  human  bones,  though  enough  to  show  that 
one  individual  had  been  buried  there. 

Vet  ill  this  case  the  whole  object  in  view  in  digging  the  pit,  build¬ 
ing  the  stone  heap,  and  throwing  up  the  tunuiliis  .seems  to  have  been 
to  make  a  re.sting  or  hiding  place  for  this  tablet.  Still,  this  is  not  im- 


l‘Ki.ii42. — Section  of  tuouiul  11,  (Jook  farm  ^roup,  Iowa. 


pos.sible,  as  one  of  the  Ohio  mounds  mentioned  by  Me.ssrs.  Squier  and 
Davis  seems  to  have  been  intended  simply  as  a  cache  for  Hint  iniple- 
ineuts. 

In  the  third  place,  the  condition  of  the  tablet  and  iminediate  sur¬ 
roundings,  when  found,  seems  so  contrary  to  all  experience  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  ancient  mounds  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  recently 
made  or  recently  meddled  with. 

The  account  by  31r.  Ilarri.soiO  is  accompanied  by  a  cut.  Fig.  17,  of 
which  our  Fig.  .‘{-12  is  an  exact  cojiy.  By  reference  to  this,  it  will  be  .seen 
that  there  was  an  excavation  in  the  original  earth,  T  T  indicating  the 
line  of  the  original  surface  and  11  11  the  original  earth  forming  the  sides 
of  the  pit. 

This  [lit,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Harrison,  extended  down  to  the 
clay,  the  floor  being  a  level  and  very  compact  stratum  of  yellow  clay, 
such  as  has  been  freciuently  noticed  and  de.scribed  in  reference  to  other 
mounds  of  this  grou]).  In  this  excavation,  resting  on  the  floor,  was  the 
stone  pile  X,  over  which  the  mound  of  earth  was  thrown.  This  earth, 
after  ])a.ssing  through  the  frozen  crust,  was,  as  we  are  told,  “easy  to 


l*r<K-.  Dav.  Ai-ad.  Vat.  .Sci..  pp.  221-223. 
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handle,  being  composed  of  dark  soil  Avitli  some  admixture  of  clay;” 
moreover,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  indication  of  stratilieation. 
At  the  bottom,  and  just  ixnder  the  stone  pile,  was  a  miniature  vault, 
A,  5  inches  in  depth  and  a  “  little  larger  than  the  tablet,”  ])robably 
about  13  or  14  by  8  or  9  inches,  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  forming 
the  bottom  of  the  vault. 

This  vault  appears  to  have  been  walled  around  by  the  outer  lower 
stones  of  the  pile  and  covered  by  a  single  Hat  slab.  In  the  bottom  of 
it,  immediately  under  A.  lay  the  tablet,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  on 
Avhich  were  four  arrow  ixoints,  a  little  (piartz  crystal,  and  a  JJnio  shell. 
With  the  exception  of  these,  Avhieh  occupied  considerably  less  than 
half  the  space,  this  little  vault  Avas  empty;  for  it  is  stated  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  account  that,  “oix  raising  the  flat  stone,  an  irregularly  rectangu¬ 
lar  engraA’ed  tablet  was  suddenly  exposed  to  view  as  it  lay  face  up  in 
a  walled  vault  evidently  built  for  its  reception.” 

But,  in  order  to  be  certain  as  to  this  inference,  the  following  inquiry 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Pratt,  the  curator  of  the  museum  of  the 
academy,  who  was  familiar  Avith  all  the  facts:  “  Was  the  cavity  A,  Fig, 
17,  Proc.  DaA',  Acad.  Sci.,  p.  222,  Vx)l.  2,  filled  with  dirt  Avhen  first  dis¬ 
covered  ?” — to  which  he  kindly  returned  this  answer:  ‘‘Mr.  C.  E. 
Harrison,  aa'Iio  assisted  in  the  work,  states  that  the  cavity  in  Avhich  the 
lime.stone  tablet  aauxs  found  contained  scarcely  any  dirt  Avheii  the  fiat 
stone  with  which  it  was  covei’cd  Avas  raised,  exposing  it  to  view.” 

That  there  should  haA^e  been  an  unfilled  space  in  the  base  of  a  pile 
of  loose  or  “  uncemented”  stones,  standing  in  an  excavation  beneath  a 
heap  of  comparatively  loose  dirt  which  had  stood  there  for  centuries, 
is  certainly  most  extraordinary.  The  excavation  in  Avhich  the  pile  was 
])laced  would  necessarily  gather  about  it  the  water  that  percolated 
through  the  earth  above  and  the  layer  of  compact  clay  below  would 
have  prevented  its  rapid  escape  downwards. 

The  interior  of  mounds  has  frexpieutly  been  found  comparath^ely  dry 
when  there  Avas  opportunity  for  drainage  and  the  body  Avas  comi»osed 
of  hard,  compact,  mortarlike  material.  A  stone  graA^ehas  occasionally 
been  found  ouly  partiallyfilledAA'ith  earth  AAdiereAA'ell  coA'ered,  andstaiid- 
iug  high  enough  in  a  mound  to  shed  the  Avater.  But  here  the  conditions 
are  entirely  difterent.  The  mound  Avas  so  1oa\'  that  for  three  years  it 
had  (‘.scaped  the  trained  eyes  of  eager  searchers,  Avas  composed  ofcom- 
paratiA’ely  loose  earth,  and  had  been  ploAved  over  for  years;  beneath  it 
Avas  a  pit  which  acted  as  a  I’eseiwoir  into  Avhich  the  Avater  gathered,  and 
at  the  bottom  Avas  compact  clay  to  i)revent  its  ready  escajie.  The  stone 
slab  over  the  little  vault  and  loose  uumortared  stones  at  the  sides 
Avould  not  prevent  the  Avater  from  entering  at  the  sides.  Mor(‘o\'er  it 
must  also  be  borue  in  mind  that  there  Avas  no  side  drainage  except  as  the 
water  soak(‘d  into  the  earth.  It  folloAvs,  therefore,  that  allthes(‘di- 
ment  carried  down  by  the  water  Avould  have  been  deposited  in  this  little 
A’ault  and  the  excavation  around  it. 
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Ill  a  letter  written  in  1882  by  3rr.  A.  S.  Tiffiiny  to  Col.  yonis,  and 
subsequently,  in  a  letter  to  the  ])resent  author,  avowed  by  liiin,  before 
the  aeadeniy,  to  be  f>enuine,  is  the  following  statement: 

Tlie  linie^itone  tablet  I  am  certain  is  a  fraud.  Mr.  Gass  was  assisted  in  iliggiiiK  it 
out  by  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Hume.  Mr.  Hume  informs  me  that  there  was  a  wallof 
small  bowlders  around  the  tablet.  On  the  tablet  there  were  .some  arrow  points,  a 
quartz  crystal  and  a  Fnio  shell  tilled  with  red  paint,  the  whole  being  covered  with 
a  rough  limestone  slab,  the  space  between  it  and  the  tablet  not  filled  with  earth 
and  the  paint  bright  and  clean.  ' 

.Mr.  liflany  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  academy  and,  as  appears 
Irom  the  itroceedings,  was  long  one  of  its  most  itromiuent,  active,  and 
trusted  members  and  was  still  a  tnejuber  at  the  time  the  letters  referred 
to  were  tvritten.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  he  accepts  the  shale  tablets 
as  genuine,  but  stands  by  the  above  statement  in  regard  to  the  lime¬ 
stone  tablet,  and  did  so  in  a  meeting  of  the  academy  in  j)reseuce  of 
all  the  members. 

If  these  statements  concerning  the  conditions  under  which  this 
tablet  was  fonnd  be  correct,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  as  they 
are  made  by  the  parties  concerned,  there  are  strong  nqisons  for  sus¬ 
pecting  that  it  was  a  plant”  made  probably  by  some  unknown  i)erson, 
to  deceive  the  members  of  the  academy.  The  simple  fact  that  the 
little  vault  under  the  pile  of  rough,  uucemented  stones  was  empty, 
save  for  the  relics,  appears  absolutely  to  forbid  the  idea  of  age;  for 
under  such  conditions  as  in  this  case  it  would,  unh‘ss  hermetically 
sealed,  have  been  filled,  in  the  length  of  time,  with  earth  from  the  sides, 
carried  in  by  the  infiltrating  water. 

THE  SHALE  TAULETS. 

As  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  limestone  tablet  seems  not  only  to 
preclude  the  idea  ot  any  great  age,  but  also  to  indicate  that  it  Avas  a 
plant”  made  to  deceive  the  members  of  the  Davenport  Academy,  we 
are  led  to  inquire  whether  the  authenticity  of  the  shale  tablets  re.sts  on 
any  better  foundation. 

It  the  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  former  b(‘  correct,  and  the  reasons 
given  for  considering  them  all  as  belonging  to  the  same  category  be 
deetned  conclusive,  the  question  is  settled  and  requires  no  further  dis- 
cus.sion.  Lnt  the  object  at  present  is  not  merely  to  make  a  point  in 
argument,  but  to  arrive  at  truth;  therefore  the  following  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  latter  are  presented.  As  the  two  were  fonnd  in  the 
same  grave,  they  Avill  be  considered  together,  conclusions  reached  in 
regard  to  the  age  of  one  necessarily  applying  to  the  other. 

Some  blunders  made  by  the  society  and  its  members  in  bringing 
befoie  the  i)ublic  the  lacts  in  reference  to  these  relics  and  their  discov- 
ery,  though  readily  accounted  for,  excite  a  fear  in  the  mind  that  proper 
care  was  not  taken  at  the  time  to  verify  statements  and  guard  against 
imposition.  Compare,  for  example.  Fig.  3,  1‘1.  ii,  Proceedings,  Vol.  i, 
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with  Fiji'.  8,  p.  !)2,  rroceedings,  Yol.  ii,  both  purpoi  ting  to  bo  }io\xi'es 
of  11101111(1  8,  Cook  farm  group,  in  whi(;h  these  relics  were  found.  Tlie 
former,  it  is  true,  was  made  when  only  the  southern  part  of  tlie  mound 
containing  the  grave,  or  pit,  e,  had  been  examined.  It  shows  neither 
the  layers  of  sliells  nor  the  pit  in  which  the  skeletons  were  found,  and 
only  one  skeleton  is  indicated  in  the  supplemental  plan.  As  the  com¬ 
plete  exploration  of  this  part  was  made  in  1874,  these  facts  must  have 
been  known  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  (lass,  the  explorer,  ivas  at  hand  to 
refer  to  at  any  time;  yet,  here  is  a  figure  presented  to  the  public,  which 
is  evidently  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  wliolly,  imaginary,  but  still  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  given  to  a  scale.  ^Moreover,  attmition  apjiears  to  have 
been  called  at  the  time  to  the  ])ossibility  of  error,  as  Dr.  Fari^uharson 
says:'  “  Of  this  [mound  3]  the  Itev.  ]Mr.  (lass  (the  explorer)  .says  ‘  the 
outer  and  inner  arranfienients  irere  quite  simihir  to  the  fir.'<t'  But  his 
furtlier  description  shows  that  it  was  not,  no  layers  of  stones  or  of 
shells  being  mentioned.”  The  italics  are  his  own.  In  the  subseipient 
description  of  the  ivliole  mound,  by  Gass,  the  portion  relating  to  the 
south  half  is  ba.sed  entirely  on  the  first  exploration  made  in  1874,  and 
not  only  are  the  shell-beds  and  the  i)its  mentioned,  but  he  goes  ou  to 
say: 

The  fact  that  the  bottom  of  tliis  grave  sloi)ed  upward  and  outward,  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  confirmed  our  opinion  that  all  the  contents  of  this  mound  had  been  discovered, 
and  a  further  search  would  be  useless.  Messrs.  Farquharson,  Tiffany,  and  Pratt,  to 
whom  full  permission  was  given  to  prosecute  a  further  research,  concurred  in  this 
opinion,  and  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  The 
work  on  this  mound  was  therefore  discontinued.  = 

Notwithstandiug  all  these  facts,  a  figure  is  presented  iu  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  vol.  I,  PI.  II,  purporting  to  represent  a  section  of  this  mound, 
which  is  erroneous  in  every  particular,  in  fact  is  purely  imaginary. 
AVhat  are  we  to  infer  from  this  in  regard  to  the  figures  of  other  mounds, 
on  the  same  plate  !  As  a  rule,  the  illustrations  by  the  Academy  appear 
to  be  not  only  correct,  but  very  well  done;  but  we.  feel  constrained 
to  expre.ss  a  fear  that  those  on  Pis.  ii  and  iii  of  Vol.  i  have  been  made 
without  proper  care.  We  feel  it  a  duty  to  express  this  fear,  because, 
relying  upon  their  correctness,  not  having  carefully  studied  their  his¬ 
tory,  we  copied  them  into  a  preceding  work  and  based  conclusions  on 
what  they  show. 

The  de.scriptiou  by  ]\Ir,  Gass  leaves  the  impression  that  the  layers  of 
shells  over  the  two  graves  were  undisturbed,  though  he  does  not  i)osi- 
tively  assert  this  to  be  tlie  case.  Nevertheless,  the  following  facts 
which  he  mentions  are  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  on  this  supjio- 
.sition.  Scattered  through  the  soil  above  the  first  lay(w  of  shells  over 
grave  B,  in  which  the  tablets  were  found,  w’ere  a  number  of  human 
bones,  but  no  entire  skeleton,  wiiile  in  the  corresponding  position  over 
A  were  two  entire  skeletons.  Stones  Avere  also  found  here,  corresjiond- 
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ing  with  tlioso  found  in  coiinoction  witli  the  skeletons.  “  As.sociated 
with  these  bones.’’  .says  iMr.  (lass,  ‘‘wliieh,  like  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mound,  were  doubtless  of  modern  times,  we  found  a  few  glass 
b(‘ads  and  fragments  of  a  brass  ring.”  Below  the  .second  layer  of  shells 
and  within  the  pit  or  grave  P>  “was  a  stratum  of  loo.se,  black  soil  or 
vegetable  mold  of  IS  or  20  inches.  #  ♦  *  In  this  soil  were  discov¬ 

ered  fragments  of  human  bones  and  small  pieces  of  coal  slate  or  bitu 
minous  shale.” 

In  this  grave  there  was  no  entire  skeleton,  but  “south  of  the  tablets, 
i.  e.,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  grave,  were  found  a  few  pieces  of 
skull  bones,  one  piece  of  which  was  saturated  with  the  green  carbonate 
of  copper.  Also,  .several  i)ieees  of  human  cervical  vertebra*.  #  *  * 

In  this  grave  were  a  great  number  of  bones  of  the  body,  and  also  in  the 
northeast  corner,  as  in  the  southwest  corner  above  mentioned,  .some 
pieces  of  .skull  and  bones  of  the  neck.  It  .seems  ])robable  that  here  had 
been  two  skeletons,  lying  one  with  the  head  to  the  we.st  and  the  other 
to  the  east,  but  this  can  not  positively  be  determined.” 

It  is  dithcult  to  account  for  this  condition  of  ali'airs  on  the  supposition 
that  there  had  beeii  no  disturbance  sul)sequent  to  burial,  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the  condition  of  grave  A.  The 
copper  ax  found  in  1>  bore  no  indication  of  having  been  wrai)i>ed  in 
cloth;  here  were  also  crystals  of  “dog-tooth  spar.”  In  all  parts  <tf  the 
grave  were  many  pieces  of  rotten  wood. 

The  tablets  were  not  di.scoA'cred  until  “  about  5  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon”  (January  10).  “  T/<cy  were  eovered  on  both  sides  icith  clay,  on 

removal  of  which  the  marhings  were  for  the  first  time  discovered.'''’  Yet 
we  are  informed  which  side  of  each  lay  upward.  Possibly  this  may  have 
been  determined  in  the  case  of  the  one  by  the  spade  mark;  but  how  it 
could  have  been  ascertained  in  reference  to  the  other  is  an  enigma. 

Attention  is  called  to  these  things  because  they  indicate  a  want  of 
proper  care  in  the  observation,  or  an  unintentional  Aveaving  of  theory 
into  the  descrii)tion,  and,  tliough  doubtless  made  in  good  faith,  tend  to 
lessen  in  the  ojunionof  archeologists  the  value  of  the  .statements  of  the 
discoverers. 

An  inspection  of  the  albertypes  of  the  “Calendar  tablet”  (PI.  in, 
Vol.  II)  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  anyone  that  it  is  based  upon  the  idea  of 
dividing  the  year  into  tAvelve  parts  or  months  and  the  four  sea.sons. 
This  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Farquharson,  AA'ho  .says: 

If,  again,  we  consider  it  as  zodiacal,  the  signs  in  the  outer  circle  being  symbols  of 
the  constellations  along  the  sun’s  path,  then,  though  the  signs  are  different,  yet  the 
resemblance  to  the  coiunion  zodiac  is  so  great  as  to  suggest  contact  with  one  of  the 
many  nations  or  races  which  have  adoj)ted  that  very  ancient  delineation  of  the  sun’s 
pathway  through  the  heavens.' 

1  )r.  S.  Seyft'aith,  aaJio  seems  to  have  full  faith  in  it,  has  no  hesitancy  in 
expressing  the  same  opinion.  “  This,”  he  says,  “  is,  no  doubt,  the  mo.st 


'  I’roc.  Davenimrt  Aciul.  Xaf.  .Sci.,  vol.  II,  p.  109. 
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intcTCstiiif;'  and  most  iiniiortant  tablet  ever  discovered  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  for  it  represents  a  planetary  configuration,  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  known  to  all  nationsof  old,  and  the  seven  planets,  conjoined 
with  six  different  signs.”  ‘ 

It  must,  therefore,  be  post-Columbian  or  have  been  obtained  in  some 
ancient  time  through  contact  witli  people  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
as  it  corresponds  wdth  no  native  American  system  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  The  fact  that  the  diameter  of  the  inner  circle  is 
exactly  2  inches,  of  the  next  inches,  and  the  next  to  the  outer  one 
.5  inches,  “  certainly  has  a  modern  look,”  as  Dr.  Farquharson  readily 
admits.  The  circles  have  every  appearance  of  having  been  made  with 
compasses  or  dividers  of  some  kind,  though  the  hole  made  at  the  center 
by  the  stationary  ijoint  has  been  erased  by  grinding  out  a  broader 
de])ression,  seemingly  for  this  very  purpose. 

Turning  next  to  the  large  tablet  on  which  are  found  the  ‘‘Cremation  ” 
and  “  Hunting  ”  scenes  (Pis.  i  and  ii,  Vol.  il,  of  the  Proceedings),  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  surprise,  mingled  with  strong  suspicion  of  a  trick, 
at  the  incongruities  of  the  iuscriiitions,  especially  when  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  “  Calendar.”  As  a  whole,  exi^ept  the  lettering,  the 
two  scenes  remind  us  at  the  first  glance  of  the  rock  etchings  of  the 
Indians,  and  have  what  may  be  termed  “  an  Indian  look.”  Probably  this 
is  mainly  due  to  the  form  of  the  dancing  figures  and  sun  figure  in  the 
cremation  scene  and  the  squatting  figures  in  the  hunting  scene.  But 
the  letter  inscription  (for  that  they  are  intended  for  letters  can  not  be 
doubted)  dispels  any  such  idea.  Nor  could  it  long  be  entertained,  even 
without  this,  for,  inspecting  them  closely,  we  notice  that  the  large  tree 
on  the  one  side  and  the  smoke  on  the  other  side  are  not  like  the  usual 
representation  of  these  things  in  Indian  pictography,  but  more  like  the 
rude  efforts  of  a  civilized  life. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  animal  figure  under  the  large  tree 
was  intended  for  an  elephant;  hence  it  must  have  been  drawn  either 
long  ages  ago  or  else  since  this  animal  has  been  brought  to  America 
in  modern  times,  or  the  tablet  must  be  a  waif  from  the  Eastern  conti¬ 
nent.  The  two  figures  facing  each  other  near  the  upper  right-hand 
corner,  same  scene,  bear  a  better  likeness  to  pigs  than  to  any  thing  else, 
and  the  middle  one  at  the  top  is  more  like  a  cow  than  like  a  buffalo. 
It  may  be  said  these  variations  are  too  minute  to  be  worthy  of  notice. 
Alone  perhaps  they  are,  but,  when  they  constantly  vary  in  the  direction 
of  animals  known  at  the  present  day  and  are  taken  in  connection  with 
the  numeroiis  other  causes  for  suspicion,  they  become  valuable  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  a  verdict.  The  interrupted  bar  across  this  scene  appears  to  be 
a  stream  or  waterway,  as  the  animals  in  it  are  aquatic,  one  of  them 
being  a  seal  or  possibly  a  manatee. 

It  may  not  be  our  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly 

'  Proc.  Davenport.  Aead.  Xat.  Sri.,  vol.  iii,  p.  77. 
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all  the  letter  eliaraeters  of  the  “  creioatioii  scene,'’  as  represented  on 
the  albertjpe,  may  be  found  on  pa^^e  ITOO  of  Webster’s  Unabridged 
Dictionary,  edition  of  1872,  Avhere  the  letters  of  the  ancient  ali)habets 
of  the  Old  World  are  tignred.  A  few,  it  is  true,  are  reversed,  and  in 
some  instances  the  form  is  slightly  varied  bnt  the  resemblance  in  most 
cases  is  very  apparent.  The  reader  can  make  the  com]»arison  for  him- 
vself,  but  special  notice  may  be  taken  that  in  the  upper  of  the  two  trans¬ 
verse  curved  lines,  near  the  right-hand  end,  the  tAvo  forms  of  the  “Gal 
lie  O”  appear  together  Just  as  giA’en  on  the  page  referred  to.  He  Avill 
also  ob.seiwe  that  in  some  instances  a  number  of  characters  in  clos(‘ 
relation  on  the  tablet  art*,  found  near  together  in  the  dictionary,  lien* 
also  Ave  find  the  “8”  so  often  repeated  on  the  tablet.  A  pbotogra]»h 
or  the  alberty])e  must  be  used  for  this  comparison. 

It  is  true  that  on  this  page  of  the  dictionary  may  be  found  letters  of 
almost  every  form;  but  this  compari.son  not  only  confirms  the  state¬ 
ment  heretofore  made,  that  the  inscription  musthaA  e  been  made  up  of 
letters  pertaining  to  half  a  dozen  ditferent  al])habets,  but  tends  to 
streng  then  the  suspicion  that  these  tablets  Aven*  ])re])ared  and  “  planted” 
in  order  to  deceive  the  members  of  the  academy. 

The  theory  that  the  mounds  Avere  the  Avork  of  a  lo.st  race  of  com])ara- 
tively  ciA'ilized  ])(‘o])le  who  occu])ied  this  country  in  the  far  distant  past, 
had  taken  hold  of  a  large  i)ortion  of  our  archeologists.  There  liaA’e  long 
been  a  lio])e  and  belief  that  at  some  time  discoA  eries  would  be  made  to 
confirm  this.  It  was  also  further  belieA  ed  that  the  mammoth  or  Amer¬ 
ican  eleidiaut  Avas  still  in  existence  AA  hen  this  civilized  race  inhabited 
the  country,  but  satisfac  tory  CA’idence  on  these  points  aa'us  Avanting. 

The  objects  and  uses  of  the  so-called  “altars”  found  chiefiy  in  the 
Ohio  mounds  Avere  unsettled  questions. 

Suddenly  the  archeological  Avorld  is  surprised  at  finding  itself  in 
jtossession  of  proof  on  all  these  i)oints.  A  tablet  is  taken  from  a 
mound  under  the  very  shadoAv  of  one  of  our  leading  scientific  a(*ad- 
emies  on  Avhich  is  an  inscriidiou  of  sufticient  length  to  silence  all  doubt 
as  to  its  being  ali)habetic,  and  immediately  under  it  is  the  altar  with 
the  smoking  sacrifice  or  burningbody  on  it.  Nay,  more,  on  thereA'erse 
is  the  figure  of  the  elei)hant.  Nor  is  this  all:  In  the  same  mound  is 
another  tablet  Avith  markings  for  the  zodiacal  signs,  a  calendar  in  fact. 
Hut  good  fortune,  not  satisfied  with  this  generosity,  throAvs  into  the 
hands  of  the  same  indiA’idual  two  elephant  pipes,  so  distinct  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  animal  inteiuh'd.  To  clinch  this  evidence 
and  shoAv  that  it  relates  to  the  true  mound-builders,  the  fairy  goddess 
lea<ls  the  same  hands  to  a  mound  Avhich  contains  a  tablet  bearing  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  A’eritable  mound-builders’  pijjes  and  cojtper  axe,  some  of 
the  lett(“rs  of  the  other  tablet  and  the  sun  symbol.  Thanks  to  the 
energy  of  one  i)er.son  the  evidence  on  all  these  (pie.stions  is  furnished, 
Avhich,  if  acce})t(*d  as  credible,  must  forever  .settle  them. 

A  consideration  of  all  the  facts  leads  us,  ineA'itably,  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the.se  relics  are  frauds:  that  i.s,  they  are  modern  ]>roductions 
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made  to  (locoive.  It  is  by  no  means  a  i)leasant  task  to  ])resent  this 
subject  to  tlie  imblic  in  Mliat  we  believe  to  be  its  true  light.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  add  that  the  members  of  the  Diiveni)ort  Academy 
are,  witli  the  single  exception  named,  s<*  far  as  known,  tirm  believers 
in  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  these  finds. 

Mr.  Class,  the  finder,  we  understand,  has  always,  in  the  sections 
where  he  has  liv(*d,  been  considered  a  man  of  houesty  and  truthful¬ 
ness.  If  these  have  ever  been  questioned,  it  has  been  in  regard  to 
his  archeological  transactions.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
these  tablets  were  taken  from  the  mounds  substantially  in  the  manner 
recorded.  Admitting  this  to  be  true  (and  it  is  the  evidence  on  which 
members  of  the  Academy  seem  to  hang  their  faith),  it  falls  far  short  of 
proving  them  to  be  genuine  mound-builder  relics. 

Such  remains  should  therefore  be  ])ut  aside  as  not  entitled  to  any 
other  consideration  than  as  siuqde  curiosities,  unless  su]>ported  here¬ 
after  by  other  and  well  authenticated  finds  of  a  similar  character. 
Whether  found  as  stated  or  not,  they  ought  not  to  have  any  weight  in 
determining  the  status  of  the  mound-builders  uidess  more  like  them  are 
discovered.  There  is  an  immense  mass  of  undoubted  data  to  be  stud¬ 
ied,  upon  which  our  conclusions  may  be  safely  based. 

OTHER  TESTIMONY. 

Another  objection  to  the  theory  that  the  mound-builders  were  Indians 
is  ba.sed  upon  the  oft-repeated  statement  of  the  Indians  that  they  know 
nothing  of  the  origin  of  these  works;  that  when  they  first  entered  the 
territory  they  found  them  already  built  and  abandoned.  This  objection 
has  already  been  suflaciently  answered  by  others,  by  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  these  same  Indians  have  not  the  faintest  tradition  of 
some  of  the  most  important  events  in  their  owui  history  dating  back 
less  than  two  centuries.  For  example,  l)e  Soto’s  expedition,  although 
it  must  have  been  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  past  history  of  the 
southern  tribes,  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  them  when  the  French 
adventurers,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  appeared  on  the  scene. 
It  is  ]»roi)er,  however,  to  state  that  Thomas  S.  Woodward,  in  his  “  Eem- 
iniscences  of  the  Creek  or  Muscogee  Indians,”  asserts  that  the  Indians 
of  this  tribe  did  have  a  traditionary  remembrance  of  this  expedition. 
Other  similar  instances  have  been  referred  to  by  recent  authorities  and 
need  not  be  re))eated  here.  However,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the 
Indians  were  not  wholly  without  traditions  in  regard  to  the  mounds. 
It  is  apiiarent,  therefore,  that  Avhen  the  real  facts  are  ascertained  most 
of  these  objections  will  disappear  as  being  without  foundation. 

The  hi.storical  evidence  is  clear  and  undisjmtcd  that  when  the  region 
under  consideration  was  discovered  by  Europeans  it  was  inhabited  by 
Indians  only,  of  whose  previous  history  nothing  is  known  excej)!  what 
is  given  in  vague  and  uncertain  traditions  and  what  has  been  gleaned 
by  a  study  of  their  languages,  (aistoims,  folklore,  and  b(*liefs. 
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On  the  otlier  hand,  tliere  is  no  historical  or  other  evidence,  unless  it 
l)e  derived  I'roin  the  anti(jnities  themselves,  that  any  other  race  or  peo¬ 
ple  than  the  Indians  ever  occupied  this  region  or  any  part  of  it  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  discovery  by  Europeans,  at  tin*  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  discovery  in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  Northmen  is  not  denied, 
but,  as  this  left  no  permanent  result,  it  can  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
(luestion,  and  hence  is  not  taken  into  consideration. 

We  enter  the  discussion,  therefore*,  with  at  least  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  view  that  these  works  were  built  by  the  Indians,  a  presump¬ 
tion  which  has  md  received  the  consideration  it  is  entitled  to,  as  every 
fact  ascertained  by  the  exploration  of  these  Avorks  Avhich  indicates  a 
similarity  betAAcen  the  ‘‘mound-builders ’’ and  Indians  in  customs,  arts, 
religion,  goA^ernment,  or  mode  of  life  is  an  argument  in  fju'or  of  the 
theory  of  an  Indian  origin.  In  fact,  the  presumption  is  so  strong,  that 
it  can  be  overcome  only  by  shoAA'ing  that  these  AA'orks,  or  the  specimens 
of  art  found  in  them,  Avhich  are  unquestionably  the  Avork  of  the  build¬ 
ers,  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Indians  before  their  habits,  cus¬ 
toms,  etc.,  Avere  modified  by  contact  Avith  Europeans.  E\-eu  should  a 
feAV  specimens  of  art  of  undoubted  aute-Columbian  origin  be  found  in 
them,  which  are  evidently  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  of  the  tribes 
known  to  have  inhabited  this  section,  this  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
establish  the  theory  that  these  works,  or  any  of  them,  Avere  built  bj'  a 
“  lost  ra(;e,”  or  by  the  cultured  races  of  Central  America  or  Mexico,  as 
they  may  have  been  obtained  by  intercourse  with  these  cultured  races, 
or  may  be  relics  wafted  by  winds  and  waves,  in  wrecked  vessels,  from 
the  eastern  continent. 

SuiApose,  for  example,  that  a  mound  is  found  in  Tennessee,  which  in 
appearance,  construction,  and  contents — with  a  single  exception — is 
in  every  respect  precisely  like  those  attributed  to  the  so-called  “  veri¬ 
table  mound-builders,”  and  that  this  single  exception  is  an  ordinai’A', 
old-fashioned,  steel-bladed  “case  knife”  Avith  a  bone  handle,  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tumulus,  Avhere  it  could  not  reasonably  be  attributed 
to  an  intrusive  burial,  must  Ave  conclude  that  the  “  veritable  mound- 
builders”  manufactured  knives  of  this  class?  Yet  a  case  precisely  of 
this  kind  in  every  particular  occurred  during  the  investigations  carried 
on  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  188-1. 

Unless  there  should  be  corroboratory  proof  to  connect  them  Avith  the 
mound-builders,  and  other  evidence  indicating  a  corresponding  advance 
in  art,  these  anomalous  waifs,  such  as  the  tablets  with  letters  engraved 
upon  them,  even  if  genuine,  are  of  no  value  in  the  question  uoav  under 
discussion.  The  Avhole  of  the  testimony  furnished  by  an  examination 
of  these  ancient  Avorks  and  the  specimens  of  art  contained  in  them 
must  be  taken  into  eonsideratiou  and  must  decide  the  question. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE. 

One  serious  objection  urged  against  the  theory  that  the  Indians 
were  the  authors  of  the  ancient  works  is  that  the  great  number  of  them, 
tlie  magnitude  of  some  of  them,  and  the  art  displayed  in  their  con¬ 
struction,  indicate  a  centralized  and  systematic  form  of  government 
and  a  skill  foreign  to  and  entirely  above  the  culture  status  of  the 
Indians.' 

This  opinion  is  based  largely  upon  the  statements  made  in  regard  to 
these  works  and  their  contents,  which  a  more  careful  examination  has 
^  shown  to  be  in  many  cases  erroneous  and  overdrawn. 

For  example,  the  estimates  as  to  size,  where  given  without  careful 
measurements,  are,  as  a  very  general  rule,  largely  in  excess  of  the  true 
dimensions.  The  statement  so  often  made  that  ;nany  of  these  monu¬ 
ments  have  been  constructed  with  such  mathematical  accuracy  as  to 
indicate  not  only  a  unit  of  measure,  but  also  the  use  of  instruments,  is 
found  upon  a  reexamination  to  be  without  any  basis,  unless  the  near 
approach  of  some  three  or  four  circles  and  as  many  s(iuares  of  Ohio  to 
mathematical  correctness  be  sufficient  to  warrant  this  opinion.  As  a 
very  general,  and  in  fact  almost  universal,  rule  the  figures  are  more  or 
less  irregular,  and  indicate  nothing  higher  in  art  than  an  Indian  could 
form  with  his  eye  and  by  pacing.  Circles  and  squares  are  .simple 
figures  known  to  all  savage  tribes  and  easily  formed ;  hence  the  fact 
that  a  few,  and  a  very  few,  approach  mathematical  accuracy  is  not 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  vast  amount  of  evidence  on  the  other 
side. 

The  size  of  a  few  of  the  mounds  and  extent  of  some  of  the  works 
are  therefore  the  only  difficulties  to  be  exjilaiued  in  attributing  these 
monuments  to  the  Indians,  unless  the  specimens  of  art  or  remains  found 
in  them  are  incompatible  with  such  a  conclusion. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  any  of  the  tribes  found  occupying  that  part 
of  the  country  where  these  works  are  located  did,  at  the  time  they 
were  first  visited,  occupy  and  use  mounds  of  the  same  kind  as  tho.se 
now  seen,  as  though  accustomed  to  them,  and  also  did  in  many  in¬ 
stances  build  them,  we  shall  be  justified  in  ascribing  ;dl  these  struc¬ 
tures  to  the  same  race.  At  lea.st  this  will  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  in¬ 
ference  until  some  fact  is  presented  which  is  irreconcilable  with  such 
coiudusion,  or  some  certain  proof  is  brought  forward  .showing  that 
other  ra<‘es  have,  at  some  time  in  the  past,  occupied  this  region. 

As  has  been  justly  remarked  by  ]\Ir.  Lucien  Carr,*  “  In  pursuing  this 
branch  of  our  inquiry  the  only  method  open  to  us  is  to  proceed  by  com¬ 
parison.”  Should  evidence  be  produced  showing  that  Indians  did  erect 

•Squier  anil  Davis,  Aiii-ient  Wonumcnls.  1)1j.45  and  301;  Foster  Prehistoric  Kaccs,  ]>p.  97  and  300; 
Baldwin  Auc.  America,  p.34:  McLean.  Mound  Builders,  pp.  «8.  «9 ;  Conant,  Footprints  of  a  Vanished 
Rat'O,  p.  14:  Bancroft  Nativ**  Haccs,  vol.  iv,  p.  78)5;  ^a<liullac,  Rt'vnc  <le  Authrop. 
of  tlic  MiHsissippi  Valley,  p.  o7. 
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such  structures,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  possible,  excei)t  in  a  few 
cases,  to  identify  the  ])ai'ticular  works  alluded  to  by  this  evidence,  nor 
to  lix  upon  the  precise  time  when  they  were  erected.  The  utnio.st  that 
can  be  hoped  for  in  tliis  direction  is  that  by  a  more  careful  and  thor- 
oujjh  studj'  of  the  remains  it  may  be  found  jmssible  in  some  cases  to 
determine  the  peculiar  characteristics  which  mai  k  them  as  the  work  of 
certain  tribes.  If  this  can  be  done  the  mound  ])roblem  will  be  solved, 
and  it  will  be  possible  with  this  basis  to  commence  the  reconstruction 
of  the  hi-story  of  the  mound-builders  and  the  imnind-building  age. 

Let  us,  then,  turn  to  the  historical  evidenc<*  bearing  on  this  (piestion, 
and  compare  the  monuments  which  liave  come  down  to  the  present 
time  with  the  statements  found  in  this  evidence. 

('ommencing  with  the  history  and  monuments  of  tin*  .southern  .sec¬ 
tion  of  our  country,  the  well  known  narratives  of  tlie  exi)edition  of  the 
unfortunate  Adelantado,  Hernando  De  Soto,  are  the  fir.st  authorities 
to  which  reference  is  here  made. 

It  is  probable  that  six  original  chronicles  of  this  famous  expedition 
were  written,'  ftnly  three  of  which  are  now  in  existence.  These  are, 
first,  a  brief  narration  by  Luis  Hernandez  de  Biedma;  second,  a  more 
lengthy  relation  by  a  “Fidalgo  of  Elvas,”  a  Portuguese ;  and,  third, 
a  second-hand  account  by  Garcilasso  de  La  Vega,  made  up  from  the 
manu.script  of  Alonzo  de  Carmona,  and  information  furnished  by  John 
Cole  and  other  survivors  of  the  expedition.  The  first  and  second  nar¬ 
ratives  are  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  they  describe.  In  each  of 
these  are  frecjnent  mentions  of  mounds  and  other  works  similar  to 
those  now  found  scattered  over  this  section. 

Biedma,  in  his  “Narrative,”  states  that  “The  caciipies  of  this  coun¬ 
try  make  a  custom  of  raising  near  their  dwellings  very  high  hills,  on 
which  they  spmetimes  build  their  houses.  Cii  one  of  these  we  planted 
the  cross.”'* 

The  descriptions  of  mounds  given  bj'  (larcilasso  are  so  exact,  and 
correspond  so  i)erfectly  with  the  remains  found  in  the  southern  states, 
that,  although  his  work  is  looked  upon  by  manj'  as  a  semi-romance,  we 


’  In  addition  to  the  three  named  in  the  text  there  was,  as  we  learn  from  Garcihisso,  a  “  Relacion"  hy 
“Alonzo  de  Carmona,”  of  which  he  made  use  when  prejiariug  his  "Florida.”  According  to  Bucking- 
ham  Smith  (Bradford  Club  Series,  Vol.  v.,  ji.  xxviii),  an  account  was  written  by  Roderigo  Rangel, 
the  private  secretarj-  of  the  Adelantado,  “which  afl'orded  the  maUTial  for  the  chapters,  now  incom¬ 
plete,  of  Oviedo."  Also,  that  another  account  was  composed  by  a  captain  who  remained  in  America, 
“for  which  pictures  in  colors,  of  the  battle  scenes  with  the  Indians  of  Florida,  were  at  one  time  in  the 
cahinet  of  Philip  II."  Smith  also  affirms  that  the  hrst  named  was  the  source  from  which  Herrera  drew 
supplies.  It  may  he  tme  that  this  was  one  of  the  sources  from  which  he  drew,  but  it  is  certain  that 
(larcilasso's  “Florida”  was  his  chief  reliance.  There  were  several  individuals  named  Alonzo  who 
returned  from  the  expedition,  hur  it  is  prohahlo  the  one  alluded  to  hy  Varcilasso  is  the  Alonzo  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  list  of  the  survivors  as  from  Seville. 

’Buckingham  Smith  is  inclined  to  believe  this  Fidalgo  was  Alvaro  Fernandez,  but  for  reasons  not 
necessary  to  bo  presented  here  I  take  this  author  to  be  Antonio  Martinez  Segurado.  But  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  the  Alonzo  de  Carmona  of  (larcilasso  is  the  author,  as  one  of  the  returned  Portuguese  bore  the 
name  of  Alonzo  (rutierrez,  wliich  name,  strange  to  say,  is  rejieated  three  times  in  the  list  of  survivors. 

’English  Trausl.  in  French's  Hlstor.  Coll.  La.  II,  p.  103.  Bradford  Club  aeries,  v.  5,  p. 2.31. 
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are  forced  to  the  coiiclusiou  tliat  his  iulbrmatioii  was  derive<l  from  par¬ 
ties  who  had  seen  them.  Take  for  example  the  followiiij;'  i)assage: 

The  town  nnd  the  houses  of  the  caci<iue  Ossaehile  are  like  those  of  other  ca(U(iues 
ill  Florida. *  *  *  »  The  Indiana  try  to  place  their  villages  on  elevated  sites ;  but 

inasmuch  as  in  Florida  there  are  not  many  sites  of  this  kind  where  they  can  con¬ 
veniently  build,  they  erect  elevations  themselves  in  the  following  manner :  They 
select  the  spot  and  carry  there  a  quantity  of  earth,  which  they  form  into  a  kind  of 
platform  two  or  three  pikes  in  height,  the  summit  of  which  is  large  enough  to  give 
room  for  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  houses,  to  lodge  the  caci(jue  and  his  attendants. 
At  the  foot  of  this  elevation  they  mark  out  a  S(iuare  place,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  village,  around  which  the  leading  men  have  their  houses.'  *  *  *  To  ascend 

the  elevation  they  have  a  straight  p.assageway  from  bottom  to  top,  15  or  20  feet 
wide.  Here  steps  are  made  by  massive  beams,  and  others  are  planted  firmly  in  the 
ground  to  serve  as  walls.  On  all  other  sides  of  the  platform  the  sides  are  cut  steep. 

Tlie  gentleman  of  Elvas,  speaking  of  the  town  of  Ucita,whereDe  Soto 
first  hinded  in  Florida,  which  was  undoubtedly  some  point  on  Tam^ta 
bay,  says^  “The  town  was  of  seven  or  eight  houses.  The  lord’s  house 
stood  near  the  beach  upon  a  very  high  mount  made  by  hand  for 
strength.”  It  is  quite  itrobable  that  tradition  is  correct  in  fixing  the 
final  landing  place  at  Phillippi’s  point,  near  the  head  of  what  is  known 
as  “  Old  Tampa  bay,”  as  it  is  stated  by  the  authority  last  quoted  that 
after  the  horsemen  had  been  landed  “the  seamen  only  remained  on 
board,  who  going  up  every  day  a  little  with  the  tide,  the  end  of  eight 
days  brought  them  near  to  the  town.”'* 

Isow  it  so  haijpens  that,  at  this  point  of  De  Soto’s  fruitless  expedi¬ 
tion,  which  can  be  determined  vith  greater  certainty  than  any  other, 
the  shore  is  lined  with  mounds  and  shell  heaps;  for  full  description  and 
plats  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  report  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Walker.® 
Speaking  of  a  mound  at  Phillippi’s  point,  he  says : 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  mounds  on  Tampa  bay,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  there 
are  impediments  in  the  way  of  exploration.  The  structure  is  nearly  half  an  acre  in 
extent  and  four  different  men  claim  an  interest  in  it,  a  laud  corner  being  located  on 
it;  besides  this,  it  supports  an  orange  grove.  The  location  is  beautiful,  the  land 
fertile,  and  fresh  water  abundant.  Some  years  ago  a  storm  drove  the  waters  of  the 
bay  against  it,  carrying  away  a  portion  of  the  eastern  base  and  exposing  its  internal 
strnctnre.  It  is  built  of  sand  and  shell  in  alternate  layers.  It  is  said  that  many 
bones  were  washed  out  of  it  at  the  time;  but  its  structure  and  general  appearance 
indicate  that  it  was  designed  as  a  domiciliary  mound  like  others  of  its  class.”" 

Mr.  Walker  found  on  opening  another  mound,  8  miles  south  of  the 
one  just  mentioned,  a  mass  of  human  bones  disposed  in  thrqe  strata  or 
layers : 

In  the  lower  stratum  I  found  no  ornaments  and  but  little  pottery,  but  iu  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  top  layers,  especially  the  latter,  nearly  every  cranium  was  encircled  by 

'  The  open  area  or  square  here  spoken  of  is  still  very  frequently  observed  in  the  village  sites  of  the 
mound-builders,  as  noticed  several  times  on  the  preceding  field  report, 

’  Uistoria  de  la  Florida,  Edition  1723,  Lib.  i.  Pt.  I,  cap.  xxx,  p.  69. 

’Bradford  Club  Series.  Vol.  p.  23.  Hist.  Coll.  La.  vol.  2,  ii.  123. 

■>  Op.  eit.  i>.  23,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  vol.  2,  p.  123. 

*  Sniitbsonian  Report,  1879,  i>i>.  392-422. 

“Op.  eit..  pp.  410-411. 
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strings  of  colored  beads,  brass  and  copper  ornaments,  trinkets,  etc.  Among  other 
curious  olijects  were  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  fragment  of  looking-glass.  By  using 
patience  and  care  I  obtained  many  strings  of  beads  in  the  order  they  were  worn  by 
their  owners.  In  two  cases  fragments  of  string  remained  in  the  beads,  preserved  by 
the  copper.  The  beads,  many  of  them  being  of  cut  glass  and  of  various  colors,  were 
very  I>eautiful.' 

Tlu‘.se  facts  form  a  chain  of  evidence  relating  to  the  authors  ofthe.se 
works  so  complete  as  to  leave  no  doubt  regarding  the  (sonclnsion  to  be 
drawn.  Some  at  least  of  these  mounds  were  there  when  De  Soto 
landed  and  Avere  then  occupied  by  the  Indians  who  evidently  informed 
the  Spaniards  that  they  had  built  them. 

In  one  low  mound  but  3  feet  liigh  are  found  three  tiers  of  skeletons, 
the  mode  of  buidal  alike  in  all  and  similar  to  that  in  other  neighboring 
mounds,  but  during  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  deposition  of 
the  loAver  and  middle  tiers  the  Europeans  had  appeared  on  the  penin¬ 
sula  and  brought  with  them  the  implements  and  ornaments  of  civilized 
life. 

Turning  again  to  the  chronicles,  let  us  examine  what  further  is  said 
in  them  in  reference  to  mounds. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  where  Biedina  says,  speaking  of  what  was 
seen  at  Cutifachiqni,  “the  governor  opened  a  large  tem^de  built  in 
the  woods,  in  Avhich  were  buried  the  chiefs  of  the  country,  and  took 
from  it  a  quantity  of  pearls  amounting  to  six  or  seven  arrobes,  which 
were  spoiled  by  being  buried  in  the  ground,”*  he  really  alludes  to  a 
burial  mound  opened  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Gentleman  of  Elvas,  men¬ 
tioning  the  same  transaction,  states  that*  “the  lady  [of  Cutifachiqni], 
perceiving  tliat  the  (Christians  esteemed  the  pearls,  advised  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  send  to  search  certain  graves  that  were  in  the  town,  and  that  he 
would  find  many;  and  that  if  he  would  send  to  the  dispeopled  tOAvns  he 
might  load  all  his  horses.”  These  two  statements  together  probably 
justify  the  conclusion  that  burial  mounds  are  alluded  to. 

The  extravagant  and  probably  somewhat  imaginative  description, 
given  by  John  Cole  to  Garcilasso,  of  the  temple  at  Tolomeco  (the 
adjacent  “  dispeopled  town  ”  mentioned  by  the  Gentleman  of  Elvas) 
doubtless  relates  to  what  the  Eidalgo  calls  the  “  barbacoas,”  in  which 
he  says  “Avere  large  quantities  of  clothing,  shaAvls  of  thread  made  from 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  others  of  feathers,  white,  gray,  vermillion,  and 
yellow,  rich  and  jnoper  for  aa  inter;  *  *  *  many  Avell-dressed 

deerskins,  ot  colors  drawn  over  Avith  designs,  of  Avhich  had  been  made 
shoes,  stockings,  and  ho.se.”''  There  is,  hoAvever,  one  statement  in  this 
fancy  .sketch  AAorthy  of  notice  in  this  connection.  “It  [Tolomeco]  is 

*Lo<*.  eit. 

Coll.  La.,  II,  j).  101.  Buckingham  Smith's  translation  varies  slightlj'  from  that  given  here. 
Ileuses  the  word  “mosque"  instead  of  “temple,"  and  adds  after  “Imrial  in  tlie  {tround.”  the  words 
"and  in  the  adipose  substance  of  the  dead.” 

*  Hist.  Coll.  Louisana,  11,  144 ;  Bradford  Club  .Ser.  5,  p.  C.'i. 

*  Bradford  Club  Series,  .5;  ]i.  B:!. 
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situHtedoii  the  high  laud  above  the  banks  of  the  riv'er.  *  *  * 

a  distance  were  seeu  the  dwellings  of  the  chiefs  situated  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  and  were  conspicuous  for  their  size  and  the  work  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  them.” ' 

That  the  pearls  here  alluded  to  were  in  part  at  least  nothing  more 
than  shell  beads  may  be  assumed  without  any  doubt.  Had  they  been 
genuine  pearls  it  is  not  likely  He  Soto  would  have  left  them  there  so 
willingly.  Moreover,  nothing  is  heard  afterwards,  when  other  adven¬ 
turers  visited  this  region,  of  its  wealth  in  pearls.  Shell  beads  are  com¬ 
mon  in  southern  mounds,  often  occurring  in  great  numbers,  while  pearls 
are  comparatively  rare. 

This  Portuguese  gentleman  (Grentleman  of  Elvas)  also  frequently 
mentions  towns  surrounded  by  ‘‘walls”  and  “palisades.” ^  These  he 
describes  as  follows:^ 

The  wall,  as  well  of  that  [town]  as  of  others  which  afterwards  we  saw,  was  of 
great  posts  thrust  deep  into  the  ground  and  vei-y  rough,  and  many  long  rails  as  big 
as  one’s  arm  laid  across  between  them,  and  the  wall  was  about  the  height  of  a  lance, 
and  it  was  daubed  within  and  without  with  clay  and  had  loop-holes. 

He  speaks  of  another  town  “where  the  cacique  used  to  reside, 
which  was  very  great,  walled,  and  beset  with  towers,  and  many  loop¬ 
holes  were  in  the  towers  and  walls.  *  *  *  Within  a  league  and 

half  a  league  were  great  towns  all  walled.  Where  the  governor  was 
lodged  was  a  great  lake  that  came  near  unto  the  wall,  and  it  entered 
into  a  ditch  that  went  round  about  the  town,  wanting  but  little  to 
environ  it  round.”  * 

If  the  reader  will  compare  this  description  with  the  works  on 
Etowah  river,  Georgia,  figured  by  C.  0.  Jones,®  and  also  from  a  resur¬ 
vey  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume,  with  the  works  of  Moorhouse 
parish,  Louisiana,  figured  by  Squier  and  Davis,®  the  works  at  the  Knapp 
place  near  Little  Eock,  Arkansas,  and  those  in  Catahoula  parish,  Lou¬ 
isiana,  figured  in  this  volume,  he  can  not  fail  to  observe  the  close  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  narrator’s  statement  and  these  remains. 

Speaking  of  the  arrival  of  He  Soto  at  the  province  of  Guaxule,  evi¬ 
dently  in  the  northern  part  of  Georgia,  and  probably  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Coosa  river,  Garcilasso  says: 

The  chief,  whose  name  was  also  Guaxule,  came  out  with  500  men  to  meet  him  and 
took  him  in  the  village  [pueblo]  in  which  were  300  houses,  and  lodged  him  in  his 
own.  This  house  stood  on  a  high  mound  [cerro]  similar  to  others  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Round  about  was  a  roadway  sufficiently  broad  for  six  men  to  walk 
abreast.^ 

There  are  good  reasons,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  for  believing  that 
this  refers  to  the  celebrated  Etowah  mound  near  Cartersville. 

The  town  of  Talisse  is  described  as  “strong  in  the  extreme,  for, 

4  p  72. 

®  .'Viitiquitie.s  .Southern  IndiaiiH,  ]il.  1. 

*  Ancient  nionnni<'nt.s,  pi.  .X.XXVIII,  tig. 4. 

’Hist.  Floridn,  ed.  1723,  lil).  m,  cap.  .\x.  p.  139. 


'Hist.  l''lorida,  Lib.  3,  cap.  XIV,  p.  130. 

"Hist.  Coll.  La..  Il,pp.  153, 158,  1.59. 162,  165, 172, 
186.  and  203. 
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lH‘.si(lt*s  the  iiiclo.sure  of  timber  iind  earth,  it  was  nearly  surrounded  by 
a  jiieat  river.”' 

He  describes  the  Indian  fortress  called  Alibanio  as  beinf^  ‘‘quad- 
i-an<>nlar,  the  four  fronts  of  equal  length,  built  of  jointed  timbers,  each 
front  being  400  paces.  On  the  in.side  there  were  two  other  palisades 
from  side  to  side.  The  front  wall  had  three  small  gates,  quite  too  low 
for  a  horseman  to  enter.  One  door  or  gate  was  in  the  center  of  the 
front  and  two  others  at  the  sides,  ne.\t  to  the  corners.  On  the  right 
[rear]  of  those  three  gates  ea(;h  front  has  three  other  walls,  so  tliat  if 
the  Spaniards  should  gain  the  first  the  second  would  be  defended,  and 
so  with  the  third  and  fourth.  The  gates  of  the  posterior  front  (or  face) 
opened  upon  a  river  whicli  flows  by  the  rear  of  the  fort.  This  river 
though  narrow  is  very  deep,  and  the  banks  very  high  and  diflicult  to 
ascend.”*  It  will  be  observed  that  this  fort,  between  1 ,000  and  1 ,200  feet 
square,  con-esponds  very  well  with  the  average  size  of  the  mound - 
builders’  inclosures.  The  method  of  strengthening  the  main  entrance 
by  inner  walls  was  also  followed  in  some  instances  by  the  mound-build¬ 
ers,  as  is  shown  in  some  of  the  Ohio  works,  as,  for  example,  ‘‘Fortified 
Hill,”  Butler  county.  Other  quotations  of  a  similar  tenor  to  those 
already  given  might  be  made  from  this  book,  but  these  will  suflice. 

Uern'ra’s  account  of  He  Soto’s  wanderings  is  taken  chiefly  from  Gar- 
cilasso’s  work,  which  he  says  he  consulted,  still,  as  it  is  possible,  in 
fact  cwtain,  that  he  had  access  to  documents  not  now  obtainable,  the 
following  (piotations  are  given  from  Stevens’s  English  translation: 

Some  made  their  escai)e  to  the  I.ord’s  house,  which  stood  ou  a  ridge  to  which  there 
was  no  way  up  hut  by  stairs. “  »  *  •  'pjjg  frontier  town  to  Casquin  was  fortified 

with  a  Ditch  »  *  *  full  of  water,  conveyed  to  it  through  a  canal  from  the  great 

River,  being  the  distance  of  three  leagues.  The  Ditch  enclosed  three  ))arts  of  the 
town,  the  fourth  being  secured  with  high  and  thick  Palisades.'' 

Having  entered  the  province  of  Amilco  they  traveled  30  leagues  through  it  to  a 
town  of  400  houses,  and  a  large  scpiare,  where  the  Cacique’s  house  stood  ui>on  a 
mount  made  by  art  ou  the  bank  of  the  river.® 

Entered  upon  a  woody  desert,  and  came  into  the  province  of  (Juachacoya ;  the 
first  town  they  came  to  being  the  cai)it,al  thereof,  seated  on  hillocks  by  the  great 
river’s  side,  on  one  of  which  was  the  Lord’s  house.® 

As  lieretofore  stated  the  tx)wu  which  Moscoso  aud  his  companions 
occupied  ou  their  return  to  the  Mississippi,  which  was  17  leagues  above 
Guachacoya  and  in  the  province  of  Aminoya,  must  have  consisted  of 
houses  placed  on  mounds  and  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall  as  it  is 
stated  that  “when  they  were  at  the  procession  of  Balm  Sunday  *  #  * 
the  water  hrol<e  in  at  the  gates  of  the  Unen  so  that  there  was  no  going 
along  the  streets  two  days  after  without  canoes.”* 

The  next  evidence  is  found  on  a  ])late  by  Le  Moyne,  in  the  Brevis 
Narratio.®  Here  a  small  mound  is  figured  in  the  scene  which  is  repre- 

'  Lib.  Ill,  call,  xxm,  p.  144. 

’  Lib.  IV,  cap.  i,  pi  173. 

•  Vol.  V,  p.  OHr.  S|>..  Vol.  IV,  Vil.  p.  31 

Vol.  V,  p.  Orijt.  Sp..  Vol.  iv,  l)e<-.  vil.  p.  33 


*  Vol  VI,  p.  5.  Orig.  S|>.,  Vol.  iv,  Ib-c.  vii,  p.  132. 

*  Vol.  VI,  p.  fi.  Orig.  Sp..  Vol.  IV,  Dec.  VII,  p.  132. 
'  Vol.  vi,p.  1«. 

'  I'iira.  I.  Tab.  XI. 
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seiited  (ill  our  PL  XLii) ;  on  top  is  iilaced  a  single  univalve  shell  and 
around  the  base  of  the  mound  there  is  a  circle  of  arrows  thrust  into  the 
ground.  The  accompanying  note  states  that  this  represents  the  sepul¬ 
ture  of  a  chief  or  ruler  of  a  jirovince,  and  that  the  cuii  from  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  drink  was  placed  on  the  ‘‘  tumulus,”  and  that  nianj^ 
arrows  were  planted  about  the  “  tumulus.”  It  is  true  the  mound 
appears  so  small  that  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name.  But  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  this  is  the  core  on  which  additional  layers  are  to  be  iilaced,  as  is 
often  found  to  be  the  case  with  mounds.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to 
find  large  univalve  shells,  especially  Bmycon  perversum  in  southern 
mounds,  and  occasionally  one  of  very  large  size  converted  into  a  drink¬ 
ing  cup  is  found,  as  for  example  that  represented  in  Fig.  133. 

Another  imi)ortant  fact  observable  in  this  picture  is  that  the  large 
building,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  dwelling  of  the  deceased  chief, 
and  others,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  members  of  his  family,  are 
on  fire.  As  is  well  known,  it  was  a  custom  among  some  tribes  to  burn 
the  houses  of  those  who  died.  As  no  mention  of  this  is  made  in  the 
accompanying  note,  we  have  i)roof  in  this  fact  that  the  artist  has  tried 
to  represent  faithfully  what  he  saw. 

We  have  taken  for  granted  that  the  interested  reader  will  make  the 
comparison,  as  we  ])roceed  with  these  extracts,  between  the  customs  of 
the  Indians  mentioned  in  them  and  those  of  the  mound-builders  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  exploration  and  study  of  the  mounds.  Still  it  may  not 
be  amiss  for  us  to  call  attention  from  time  to  time-  to  some  facts  which 
have  special  bearing  upon  the  question  under  consideration. 

The  frequent  statements  in  the  chronicles  of  De  Soto’s  expedition 
that  houses  stood  on  mounts  made  by  art,”  or  hand,  the  positive  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  natives  were  in  the  habit  of  building  mounds,  and  the 
total  absence  in  these  chronicles  of  any  word  or  hint  referring  them  to 
any  former  inhabitants  or  other  people,  leave  lu)  doubt  that  De  Soto 
and  his  followers  understood  clearly  and  beyond  question  that  the 
l)eople  they  found  occupying  the  country  were  the  builders  of  these 
mounds. 

The  resemblances  in  many  respects  of  the  fortifications  and  other 
works  of  the  Indians  mentioned  by  these  chroniclers  to  the  works  of 
the  mound-builders,  arc  so  many  arguments  in  favor  of  tlie  theory  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  peoples.  That  such  resemblances  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  relationship  is  admitted.  But  in  this  discussion  we  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  only  people  known  to  history 
as  inhabitants  of  the  region  under  consideration,  other  than  those 
derived  from  the  eastern  continent  in  post-Columbian  times,  are 
Indians  in  the  limited  sense  heretofore  noted.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  each  of  these  resemblances  is  a  fact  that  must  be  explained  away 
by  those  who  deny  the  Indian  origin  of  the  mounds. 

After  the  termination  of  De  Soto’s  fruitless  expedition,  but  few  and 
slight  glimi)ses  are  obtained  of  this  southern  region  until  the  French 
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iulveiiturers  begun  to  appear  u])oii  the  scene  one  Imndicd  and  thirty 
years  afterwards,  in  the  latter  i)art  of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  The 
numerous  narratives  and  accounts  <tf  their  voyages  which  have  been 
left  furnisli  comparatively  few  notices  of  these  nuainds  and  earthworks, 
so  few,  as  has  been  supposed,  that  modern  investigators  have  exiu  essed 
astonishment  at  the  fact,  as  it  is  evident  that  in  many  instances  they 
were  upon  the  spots  where  these  works  are  now  found;  as,  for  example, 
the  ('ahokia  group;  those  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  those  in 
the  Chickasaw  country  and  in  northern  Mississippi,  and  elsewhere. 
Hut  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  records  brings  to  light  a  number 
of  corroborative  items. 

Joutel,  in  his  account  of  the  return  Journey  of  his  party  after  the 
death  of  La  Salle,  speaking  of  their  halt  among  the  Arkansas  Indians 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river,  says: 

The  house  we  were  then  in  was  huilt  of  pieces  of  cedar  laid  one  upon  another  and 
ronndc<l  away  at  the  corners.  It  is  seated  on  a  small  eminence  half  a  musket  shot 
from  the  village  in  a  country  abounding  in  all  things.' 

The  French  as  given  by  .Margry  *  is  a><  follows:  “  Celuy  (village'  dans 
lequel  nous  estions,  estoit  sur  une  petite  hauteur  oil  la  dite  riviere  ue 
desborde  point.  La  niaison  est  i)ost(hq  a  une  demi  portae  de  pistolet 
du  village,  sur  un  lieu  un  pen  eleve.”  It  is  true  that  this  may  have  been 
a  natiiral  elevation,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement  to  warrant 
the  ])Ositive  conclusion  that  it  was  not,  but  the  generally  level  area  of 
the  locality  in  which  it  was  situated,  the  manner  in  Avhich  it  is  alluded 
to,  and  the  fact  that  mounds  are  found  there,  lead  to  the  belief  that  it 
was  an  artificial  mound. 

Father  (Iravier,  in  the  account  of  his  voyage  down  the  Mississippi, 
notes  the  following  fact,  which  probably  refers  to  the  earthworks  that 
mark  the  sites  of  abandonml  towns.  Speaking  of  the  Akausea  he  says : 
“We  went  out  and  cabined  a  league  lower  down,  half  a  league  from  the 
old  village  of  the  Akansea,  where  they  formerly  received  the  late.  Father 
-Maripiette  and  whi(*h  is  discernible  now  only  by  the  old  outworks,  there 
being  no  cabins  left.”’  As  there  were  no  cabins  left  what  were  the 
“old  outworks”  to  which  he  alludes?  Speaking  of  the  “Tounikas”  he 
says:  “They  have  only  one  small  temi>le,  raised  on  a  mound  of  earth.”  * 

M.  Thaumer  de  la  Source,  in  a  letter  included  by  St.  Cosine  in  the 
account  of  his  voyage,  alluding  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  same 
l)eoi)Ie  (the  Tounicas)  says  that  “  their  houses  are  made  of  palisades 
and  earth  and  are  very  large;  they  make  fire  in  them  only  twice  a  day 
and  do  their  cookery  outside  in  earthen  pots,”  and  that  they  “have  a 
temple  on  a  little  hill.”® 

M.  de  la  Uar])e,  s])eaking  of  the  Indians  locati-d  along  the  Yazoo 

'.Journal  in  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1,  j).  176. 

’  IW'COUvertc-a.  Vol.  3,  p.  442. 

*  Slica'.a  Trans,  in  Early  P’rrni  h  Voya>:i..s  on  llio  Mississi|i)>i.  p.  126. 

*  Ibid.  p.  136. 

‘  .Shea's  Early  Ercncli  Voyagt  s  on  f  he  M  ississippi.  pp.  60-61. 
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river  at  the  eomineiicenieiit  of  the  eighteenth  eentury,  says:  “The 
eabins  of  the  Yasoiis,  Conrois,  Otfagonla,  and  Oiispie  are  dispersed 
over  the  eonntry  upon  mounds  of  «mrth  made  with  their  own  hands, 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  these  nations  are  very  ancient  apd  were 
formerly  very  numerous,  although  at  the  present  time  they  liardly  mini- 
ber  two  hundred  and  fifty  ])ersons.'' 

This  language  woidd  seem  to  imply  that  at  this  time  there  were 
numerous  mounds  unoccuijied,  otherwise  there  could  be  no  grounds  for 
the  inference  drawn  by  this  author. 

Dumont^  notes  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  Natchez  villages  the  hoiise 
of  the  chief  was  placed  on  a  mound. 

La  Petit  remarks  that  “  the  temple  of  the  Natchez  in  shape  resembles 
an  earthen  oven  100  feet  in  circumference,”  and  “  to  enable  them  better 
to  converse  together  they  raise  a  mount  of  artificial  soil  on  which  they 
build  his  [the  chief’s]  cabin,  which  is  of  the  same  construction  as  the 
temple,  *  *  *  and  when  the  great  chief  dies  they  demolish  his 

cabin  and  then  raise  a  new  mound,  on  which  they  build  the  cabin  of 
him  who  is  to  replace  him  in  this  dignity,  for  he  never  lodges  in  that 
of  his  predecessor.”^  This  will  account  in  part  for  the  seemingly  large 
number  of  mounds  compared  with  the  supposed  Indian  iiopulation. 

Le  Page  Du  Pratz,  who  visited  the  Natchez  nation  in  1720,  has  given 
the  following  notice  of  the  mound  on  which  their  temple  was  placed : 

As  I  was  an  intimate  friend  of  tlie  sovereign  of  the  Natchez  he  showed  me  their 
temj)le,  which  is  ahont  thirty  feet  square,  and  stands  on  an  artificial  mount  about 
eight  feet  high,  by  the  side  of  a  small  river.  The  mound  slopes  insensibly  from  the 
main  front,  which  is  northwards,  hut  on  the  other  sides  it  is  somewhat  steeper.'* 

He  also  states  that  the  house  of  the  Great  Sun,  “  not  less  than  thirty 
feet  on  each  face  and  about  twenty  feet  high,  is  like  that  of  the  temple, 
upon  a  mound  of  earth  about  eight  feet  high  and  sixty  feet  across.”  ®  The 
size  given  here  and  elsewhere  of  the  morinds  should  not  be  overlooked, 
as  they  correspond  closely  with  those  now  found  in  the  same  sections. 

He  also  mentions  the  following  mode  of  defense,  which  may  serve  to 
explain  the  origin  of  some  of  the  isolated  circular  walls  occasionally 
met  with : 

When  a  nation  is  too  weak  to  defend  itself  in  the  field  they  endeavor  to  protect 
themselves  by  a  fort.  This  fort  is  built  circularly  of  two  rows  of  large  logs  of  wood, 
the  logs  of  the  inner  row  being  opposite  the  Joining  of  the  outer  row.  These  logs 
are  about  fifteen  feet  long,  five  feet  of  which  are  sunk  in  the  ground.  The  outer 
logs  are  about  two  feet  thick  and  the  inner  about  half  as  much.  At  every  forty 
paces  along  the  w.all  a  circular  tower  Juts  out,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  fort,  which 
is  always  next  the  river,  the  two  ends  of  the  wall  pass  each  other  and  leave  a  side 
opening.” 

I  Historical  Jouni.  in  Hist.  Ooll.  ba.,  iii,  p.  106. 

Meinoirca  Historique  <le  la  Louisiana,  Tome  11,  p.  100, 

s  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  Ill,  141-2  (note);  also  Lettres  Kdiliantes  et  Curieu.ses,  Tome  I,  p.  260-1. 

*  Hist,  of  La..  Kng.  Trans.,  new  e<l.,  1774,  p.  cd.  of  1763,  vol.  II,  p.  211.  Original  ed.,  Hiig,  vol. 
III.  II.  16. 

*Op.cit..  ed  l7r>S,  vol.  M,p.361. 

'Kd.  1774.  p.  375. 
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If  tliis  <lesciii>tiuii  Im*  coiupiired  with  the  tigunM)f  the  iiielosuie  near 
lOvansville,  "iveii  in  tlie  second  ])art  of  this  volnnn',  the  stron*:-  re¬ 
semblance  will  be  seen  at  once. 

Adair,  ill  his  “History  of  the  American  Indians.”  says  the  Indians 
<laiib  their  houses  with  “  tough  mortar  mixed  with  dry  grass;”  that  they 
build  winter  or  hot  houses  after  the  manner  of  Dutch  ovens,  covered 
with  clay  mixed  with  grass,  and,  as  ‘‘they  usually  build  on  rishu/  f/rni(nd, 
the  Hoor  is  oftcm  a  yard  Iomuh-  than  the  earth,  Avhich  serves  them  as  a 
breastwork  against  an  enemy,  and  a  small  jicejiiug  window  is  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  outside  ground  to  enable  them  to  rake  any  lurking 
invaders  in  case  of  an  attack,”  In  reference  to  the  town  house  lie  says: 
“  The  only  difference  between  it  and  the  winter  house,  or  stove,  is  in  its 
dimensions  and  application.  It  is  usually  built  on  the  top  of  n  hill.''  > 

There  is  scarcely  any  reason  to  doubt  that  he  refers,  by  the  expres¬ 
sions  italicized,  at  least  the  last  one,  to  artiticial  mounds.  Further  ref¬ 
erence  will  hereafter  be  made  to  some  of  his  statements  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  as  they  give  at  least  a  hint  as  to  the  exjilanation  of  some  things 
found  in  the  mounds. 

Following  up  the  recorded  accounts  of  these  works  in  the  order  of 
time,  we  next  refer  to  the  notices  found  in  William  Bartram’s  notes  of 
a  journey  through  the  southern  states  made  in  1773.  In  this  work  fre- 
(pient  mention  is  made  of  mounds,  but  notice  will  be  taken  of  those 
only  wdiich  a])pear  to  connect  them  in  some  way  with  the  Indians  then 
occupying  that  region,  or  that  indicate  their  recent  desei'tion. 

He  makes  the  following  remarks  in  regard  to  a  mound  on  Lake  (leorge : 

At  about  fifty  yanls  distance  froiii  the  lauding  jdace  stands  ainagnificent  Indian 
mount.  About  fifteen  years  ago  1  visited  this  place,  at  which  time  there  were  no 
settlements  of  white  peoi)le,  but  all  api)eared  wild  and  savage;  yet  in  that  unculti¬ 
vated  state  it  ])ossessed  an  almost  inexpressiljle  air  of  grandeur  which  w-as  now 
entirely  changed. 

-Vt  that  time  there  was  a  very  considerable  exivni  of  old  feldf*  I'onnd  about  the 
mount ;  there  was  also  a  large  orange  gi-ove,  together  with  palms  and  live  oaks,  extend- 
ingfrom  near  the  monntalongthebanksdownwards.  *  »  *  Butwhatgreatlvcou- 
tributed  tow-ards  completing  the  magnificence  of  the  .scene  Avas  a  noble  Indian  high  wav 
which  led  from  the  great  mount  on  a  straight  line,  three-cinarters  of  a  mile,  first 
through  a  jjoint  or  wdng  <d'  the  orange  grove  and  continuing  thence-through  an  awful 
forest  of  live  oaks,  it  was  terminated  by  ])alms  and  laurel  magnolias  on  the  verge  of  an 
<d)long  artificial  lake,  which  w'as  on  the  edge  of  an  extensive,  green,  leA'el  savanna. 
This  grand  higliAvay  was  about  fifty  yards  wide,  sunk  a.  little  below  the  common 
level,  and  the  earth  thrown  up  on  each  side,  making  a  bank  of  about  two  feet  high.« 

The  condition  observ'cd  here  certainly  does  not  warrant  the  belief 
that  the  idace  had  been  abandoned  for  centuries  before  this  intelligent 
traveler  visitt'd  it.  \  et  the  historical  records  relating  to  the  region 
reach  back  two  centuries  and  a  Imlf  previotis  to  that  visit.  Had  any 
jieople  of  superior  culture  to  that  of  the  Indians  inhabited  the  region  iii 
that  time  or  within  a  century  ])revious  thereto,  some  notice  of  the  fact 
would  1m^  found  in  the  somewhat  abundant  literature  relating  to  the 
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section.  As  all  the  facts  are  easily  explained  ujion  the  very  natural 
and  reasonable  supposition  that  the  Indians  were  the  authors  of  these 
works,  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  hold  a  difl'erent  theory  to  give 
a  satisfactory  explanation  thereof  in  accordance  with  such  theory. 

At  another  point  he  found  the  ground  covered  with  small  tumuli, 
which  marked  the  burial  places  of  the  Yamassees  who  were  here  slain 
by  the  Creeks  in  the  last  decisive  battle,  the  Creeks  having  driven  them 
into  this  point  between  the  doubling  of  the  river,  where  few  of  them 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  compiea-ors.  These  graves  occupied  the  whole 
grove,  consisting  of  2  or  3  acres  of  ground ;  there  were  near  thirty  of 
these  cemeteries  of  the  dead,  nearly  of  an  equal  size  and  form;  they 
were  oblong,  20  feet  in  length,  10  or  12  feet  in  width  and  3  or  4  feet 
high,  now  overgrown  with  orange  trees,  live  oaks,  laurel  magnolias,  red 
bays,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs.”  ‘ 

In  the  midst  of  his  iioetical  descrii)tion  of  the  Cherokee  country  about 
the  sources  of  the  Tennessee  river,  he  pauses  to  record  the  following 
observation  (the  italics  are  ours) : 

Ou  these  towering  hills  appeared  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  fanions  town  of  Stiooe. 
Here  was  a  vast  Indiuii  mount  or  tiimuhis  and  great  terrace  on  which  stood  the  council 
house,  with  hanks  encompassing  their  circus;  hero  were  also  old  peach  and  plum 
orchards.* 

The  council  hou.se  of  the  Cherokees  at  Cowe  he  describes  as  a  “large 
rotunda,  cajtable  of  accommodating  several  hundred  people;  it  stands 
on  the  top  of  an  ancient  artificial  mount  of  earth,  of  about  tweuty  feet 
jierpendiculi).!-,  and  the  rotunda  ou  the  top  of  it  being  above  thirty  feet 
more  gives  the  whole  fabric  an  elevation  of  about  sixty  feet  from  the  com¬ 
mon  surface  of  the  ground.  But  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  this 
mount  on  which  the  rotunda  stands  is  of  a  much  aucienter  date  than 
the  building,  and  perhajis  was  raised  for  another  purpose.  The  Chero¬ 
kees  themselves  are  as  ignorant  as  we  are  by  what  people  or  for  what 
jmrpose  these  artificial  hills  were  raised.”  ^ 

He  describes  the  ancient  town  of  Apalachucla  as  follows: 

It  had  been  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  a  doubling  of  the  river,  and  indeed 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  famous  caiiital  by  the  artificial  mounds  or  terraces,  and 
a  very  populous  settlement  from  its  extent  .and  expansive  old  fields  stretching  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  sight  along  the  low  grounds  of  the  river.  We  viewed  the  mounds  or 
terraces  on  which  formerly  stood  their  town  house  or  rotunda  and  sejuare  or  areopa- 
gus,  and  a  little  back  of  this  on  a  level  height  or  natur.al  step  above  the  low  grounds 
is  a  v.ast  artificial  terrace  or  four  sejuare  mound,  now  seven  or  eight  feet  higher  than 
the  common  surface  of  the  ground;  in  front  of  one  square  or  side  of  this  mound 
adjoins  a  very  extensive  oblong  square  yard  or  .artificial  level  plain,  sunk  .a  little 
ladow  the  common  surface,  and  surrounded  with  a  bank  or  narrow  terrace  formed 
with  the  earth  thrown  out  of  this  yard  at  the  time  of  its  formation. ^ 

Ill  the  following  quotation  be  states  exiiressly  that  the  Choctaws 
were  in  the  habit  of  raising  mounds  over  their  communal  graves: 

As  soon  as  .a  person  is  dead  they  erect  a  scaffold  eighte<Mi  or  twenty  feet  high,  in 
a  grove  adjacent  to  the  town,  where  they  lay  the  corpse,  lightly  covertal  with  a 

‘  P.  139.  *  P.  345.  *  P.  :i«7.  *  P.  :)90. 
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iiiautle;  here  it  is  suttered  to  reniaiii,  visited  and  protected  by  the  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions,  until  the  llesh  becomes  ]>ntrid,  so  as  easily  to  ])art  from  the  lunies,  then  under¬ 
takers,  who  make  it  their  business,  carefully  strij)  the  Hesh  from  the  bones,  wash 
and  cleanse  them,  and  when  dry  and  puritied  by  the  air,  having  ))rovided  a  curi¬ 
ously  wrought  chest  or  colliu  fabricated  of  bones'  and  splints,  they  place  all  the 
bones  therein,  which  is  deposited  in  the  bone-house,  a  building  erected  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  every  town.  And  when  this  house  is  full  a  general  .solemn  funeral  takes 
I)lace.  When  the  nearest  kindred  or  friends  of  the  deceased,  on  a  day  appointed, 
repair  to  the  bone-house,  take  up  the  respective  coflius,  and  following  one  another 
in  order  of  seniority,  the  nearest  relations  and  connections  attending  their  respective 
corjjsc  and  the  multitude  following  after  them,  all  as  one  family,  with  united  voice  of 
alternate  allolujah  and  lamentation,  slowly  proceeding  to  the  place  of  general  inter¬ 
ment.  where  they  place  the  cotlins  in  order,  forming  a  pyramid,  and  lastly  cover  all 
over  with  earth,  which  raises  a  conical  hill  or  mount.  When  they  return  to  town 
in  order  of  solemn  procession,  concluding  the  day  with  a  festival,  which  is  called 
the  feast  of  the  dead.”'^ 

Remains  of  coffins  or  wra])pings  of  cane  matting  have  frequently  been 
foniul  in  southern  mounds. 

The  description  of  the  walls  connected  with  the  cliunk  yards  as  given 
in  the  Bartram  MS.^  is  familiar  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

These  S|tatements,  mostly  mere  incidental  mentions  in  works  of  travel¬ 
ers  and  explorers,  whose  minds  and  thoughts  were  intent  on  things 
more  directly  appertaining  to  practical  life  than  archeological  researches, 
made  without  regard  to  their  bearing  on  the  questions  relating  to  the 
origin  of  these  works,  are  entitled  to  credit;  and,  although  they  do 
not  prove  positively  that  all  ancient  monuments  of  the  mound  region 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  Indians,  they  do  i)rove  beyond  contradiction 
that  some  of  them  were  built  by  Indians  and  that  at  the  first  advent  of 
the  white  man  they  were  in  common  use  among  this  people  in  the 
southern  section.  In  other  words,  this  evidence  makes  out  a  ])rima  facie 
case,  which  must  be  rebutted  by  facts  which  are,  or  appear  to  be 
inconsistent  with  this  conclusion. 

How  soon  are  things  familiar  to  a  preceding  generation  relegated 
to  the  domain  of  antiquity!  A  century  after  the  close  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  testimony  these  remains,  long  forsaken  and  forgotten,  begin  to  be 
discovered  one  by  one,  and  are  looked  upon  by  the.  new  generation 
tion  which  has  arisen,  as  strange  and  mysterious  mementos  of  a  long 
lost”  and  ^‘unknown  race,”  and  are  classed,  according  to  modern 
archeological  nomenclature, as  “prehistoric  remains.”  Where  the  i)low 
has  not  invaded  them  the  oak,  walnut,  and  beech,  taking  root  in  the 
rich,  rank  soil,  have  grown  to  full  stature,  and  their  size  and  numerous 
rings  ot  growth  are  taken  as  indi(!ations  of  the  vast  antiquity  of  these 
strange  works.  The  imagination,  having  once  obtained  the  rein,  runs 
back  over  the  ages  until  it  is  lost  in  the  haze  of  the  past.  Is  it  strange 
that  the  “untutored  savage,”  without  writings  or  records,  should  in  a 
few — a  very  few — generations  lose  sight  of  the  past  when  our  own  civi¬ 
lized  race  forgets  in  the  same  time? 


'  Uoiies  i.s  evidently  a  inisprint  for  “  vanes." 
*  Ibid.,  j>.  516. 


*Squier  Davis,  Auc.  Mon.,  p.  12,  and  Sqiiier 
Aborijj.  Mon.  of  New  York,  p.  135. 
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riirning  to  the  older  records  relating  to  the  iiortheru  section  of  the 
counti  j ,  we  are  surprised  at  finding'  in  them  so  few  references  to  the 
artificial  mounds  of  this  region.  1  have  succeeded  in  finding,  after  a 
somewhat  laborious  and  careful  examination,  but  one  mention  or  indica¬ 
tion  of  them  in  the  Jesuit  Relations  and  none  in  the  writings  of  the 
Recollects  (though  there  are  several  mentions  of  southern  mounds).  Yet 
one  of  the  missionaries  must  have  passed  a  good  portion  of  the  winter 
of  1 1 00  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Oahokia  group,  as  Father  G-ravier  says : 
“  line  de  nos  missiouaires  les  doit  visiter  duraut  tout  I’hyver  de  2  et  2 
jours,  et  en  autaut  aux  Ivaowikia  qui  out  pris  leur  quartier  d’hyver  a  4 
lieues  plus  haut  que  le  village.”  ' 

One  of  the  early  notices  of  mounds  in  this  section  is  by  Cadwallader 
Golden,  in  his  “  History  of  the  Five  Nations,”  in  which  he  notes  the  fact 
that  “ a  round  hill”  was  sometimes  raised  over  the  grave  in  which  a 
corpse  had  been  deposited.* * 

Carver  noticed  ancient  earthworks  on  the  Mississippi  near  Lake 
Pepin,  but  knew  nothing  of  their  origin.* 

Heckwelder  observed  some  of  these  works  near  Detroit,  of  which  Dr. 
Steiner  published  an  account  in  a  Philadelphia  periodical  in  1789  or 
1790.  This  description  was  afterwards  given  briefly  in  his  history  of 
the  “Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Indian  Nations,”  and  is  quoted  in 
other  papers. 

Although  so  little  relating  to  mounds  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  older 
records,  they  do  mention  some  facts  which  afford  a  reasonable  explana¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  ancient  monuments  found  in  the  northern  section  of 
our  oountry. 

As,  for  example,  the  communal  or  tribal  burials,  where  the  bones  and 
remains  of  all  the  dead  of  a  village,  region,  or  tribe  who  had  died  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  preceding  general  burial  (usually  eight  or  ten  years)  were 
collected  together  and  deposited  in  one  common  grave.  This  method, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  also  followed  by  some  of  the  southern 
tribes,  has  been  frequently  described;  among  others,  by  William  Bar- 
tram  in  the  quotation  already  given ;  by  Dumont,^  and  by  Barnard 
Romans.®  But  the  fullest  and  most  vivid  description  is  that  by  Jean 
de  Breboeuf,  in  his  account  “  /Jex  Ceremonm  quHln  {les  Hurous)  (jardent 
en  leur  sepulture  et  de  levr  deuil,^^  and  “  De  la  Feste  solemnelle  des 
morts.”  ® 

Although  it  is  stated  in  reference  to  these  burials  by  the  southern 
tribes  that  they  closed  by  heaping  a  mound  over  the  grave,  so  far  no 
statement  has  been  found  that  such  was  the  case  in  regard  to  those  in 


'  Kcl.  oil  Journ.  du  Voyage,  by  .Tuques  Oravier,  orig.  Fr.,  p.  8. 

’IntriHluction,  p.  16,  London,  1747. 

•Travels,  ed.  1796,  Pliila.,  pp.  35,36;  ed,  1779,  London,  p. 57. 

*  Meinoires,  Hist.  La.,  T.  1,  p.  246. 

•  Adair,  quoted  by  Dr.  Ilriiitou  and  C.  C.  Jones,  ‘‘Antiq.  Southern  Indians,”  p.  190,  does  not  de.scribo 
or  niention  at  the  jilai’e  referred  to,  or  elsewhere,  that  I  ean  tind,  the  eoniinunal  burial. 

•.leauit  Relations  for  1636,  pp.  129-139,  translation  5th  Ann.  Kept.  Kurean  Kthn.,  pp.  110-119.  See 
also  Lalitau,  ‘‘Moeurs  des  Saiivages,”  ll,  iqi.  447-4.55. 
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the  northern  seetion.  That  this  inethod  prevailed  can  only  be  interred 
from  the  southern  eustom  and  from  what  is  found  in  the  mounds  of  the 
northern  region,  whieh  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Another  item  under  this  heading  furnished  by  history  is  the  well 
attested  fact  that  it  was  a  very  <;ommon  eustom  among  the  northern  as 
well  as  the  southern  tribes  to  erect  palisades  around  their  villages  for 
defense  against  attack.  .\s  there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  of  these 
again,  further  reference  to  them  at  present  is  omitted. 

Although  there  are  so  few  references  to  mound  building  by  the  north¬ 
ern  tribes  in  the  older  anthorities,  we  are  not  without  evidence  on  this 
point,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  statements  made  by  comparatively 
modern  writers: 

Lewis  C.  Beck,  in  his  (xazetteer  of  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
atfirins  that  ‘‘one  of  the  largest  mounds  in  this  country  has  been  thrown 
up  on  this  stream  (the  Osage  of  Missouri)  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  by  the  Osages  near  the  great  Osage  village  in  honor  of  one  of 
their  deceased  chiefs.’’ '  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  mound  referred 
to  by  ]Maj.  Sibley  in  his  statement  to  Featherstonehaugh,  in  which  he 
says  that  “an  ancient  chief  of  the  Osage  Indians  informed  him  whilst 
he  was  among  them  that  a  lai’ge  conical  mound,  which  he  (^laj.  Sibley) 
“was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  every  day  whilst  he  resided  amongst  them, 
was  constructed  while  he  was  a  boy.  That  a  chief  of  his  nation  unex¬ 
pectedly  died  xvhile  all  the  men  of  his  tribe  were  hunting  in  a  distant 
country;  his  friends  buried  him  in  the  usual  manner,  with  his  weapons, 
his  earthen  pot,  and  the  usual  accompaniments,  and  raised  a  small 
mound  over  his  remains.  When  the  nation  returned  from  the  hunt 
this  mound  was  enlarged  at  intervals,  every  man  assisting  to  carry 
materials,  and  thus  the  accumulation  of  earth  went  on  fora  long  period, 
until  it  reached  its  present  height,  when  they  dressed  it  off  at  the  top 
in  a  conical  form.  The  old  chief  said  he  had  been  informed  and  believed 
that  all  the  mounds  had  a  .similar  origin.” 

Lewis  and  Clark,  as  is  well  known,  mention  not  only  the  erection  of 
a  mound  over  a  modern  chief,  but  also  numerous  earthworks,  includ¬ 
ing  mounds,  which  were  known  to  be  the  work  of  modern  Indians.® 

Cen.  L.  V.  Bierce,  in  his  “  Historical  Reminiscences  of  Summit 
County”  (Ohio),  states  that  when  Nickasaw,  an  old  Wyandot  Indian 
of  that  county,  was  killed,  “  the  Indians  buried  him  on  the  ground 
where  he  fell,  and  according  to  their  custom  raised  a  mound  over  him 
to  commemorate  the  place  and  circum.stances  of  his  death.  His  grave 
is  yet  to  be  seen.”^ 

The  author  of  the  History  of  Wisconsin  states  that  “  it  is  related  by 
intelligent  Indian  traders  that  a  custom  once  prevailed  among  certain 

'  P.  308. 

’Excursion  throuj^h  the  Slave  States,  p. 70.  It  is  pi-oper  to  state  that  Mr.  Collet, of  .St.  Louis, says 
he  made  a  search  for  this  mound,  hut  was  unable  to  find  it. 

»  Travels,  Diihlin  e<l.,  1817,  pp.  30, 31,  53, 67, 115, 117, 118, 122,  etc. 

*  P.  128. 
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tribevS,  on  tlie  burial  of  a  cliief  or  brave  of  distinction,  to  consider  his 
{,M'ave  as  entitled  to  the  tribute  of  a  portion  of  earth  from  each  passer-by, 
which  tlie  traveler  sedulously  carried  with  him  on  his  journey.  Hence 
the  first  grave  formed  a  nucleus  around  which,  in  the  accumulation  of 
the  accustomed  tributes  of  respect  thus  paid,  a  mound  was  soon  formed.”' 

According  to  the  same  author'^  the  tumulus  at  the  Great  Butte  des 
Morts  (“  great  hill  of  the  dead  ”)  was  raised  over  the  bones  of  Outaga¬ 
mie  (Fox  Indian)  warriors  slain  in  battle  with  the  French  in  1700. 

In  1706  an  expedition,  under  Capt.  Morand,  was  sent  from  Micliilimackinack 
against  tliem,  and  in  the  attack  upon  them  by  surprise  at  this  their  stronghold 
more  than  1,000  of  their  warriors  perished,  and  the  “great  hill  of  the  dead”  was 
raised  over  their  hones  hy  the  survivors,  who,  a  few  years  afterwards,  left  this  part 
of  the  country  and  removed  further  to  the  west.  Other  accounts  ditt'er  in  regard  to 
the  time  when  the  great  battle  was  fought  which  nearly  destroyed  the  tribe  and 
caused  their  removal;  hut  all  agree  that  the  mound  was  raised  and  received  its  sig¬ 
nificant  name  from  such  an  event. 

There  is  given  in  the  first  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society'^ 
a  Winnebago  tradition,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  mounds  of  certain 
localities  in  the  state  were  built  by  Winnebagoes  and  others  by  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes. 

There  is  also  an  Indian  tradition,  apparently  founded  on  fact,  that 
the  Essex  mounds,  Clinton  county,  Michigan,  are  the  burying  places  of 
the  dead  killed  in  a  battle  between  the  Chippewas  and  Pottawatomies, 
which  occurred  not  many  generations  ago.^ 

Other  instances  of  Indians,  both  of  the  northern  and  southern  sec- 
tfons,  erecting  mounds  over  their  dead  in  modern  times  might  be 
referred  to,  but  the  evidence  adduced  is  sufficient  to  show  that  history 
bears  out  the  assertion  that  the  Indians  found  inhabiting  this  country 
were  in  the  habit  of  building  mounds. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  THE  MOUND-BUILDERS  WITH 

THOSE  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  hi.storical  evidence  adduced  is  apiiarently  sufficient  to  prove 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  some  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the 
southern  iiortion  of  the  country  at  the  time  it  was  first  visited  did 
erect  mounds  and  construct  walls  for  defense.  ^Nevertheless,  as  this, 
evidence  does  not  appear  to  be  wholly  satisfactory  to  a  number  of 
archeologists,  and  applies  almost  exclusively  to  one  section,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  clear  the  question  of  doubt,  to  iiresent  such  other 
proofs  as  the  subject  will  admit  of.  From  the  character  of  the  subject 
these  proofs  must  consist,  to  a  great  extent,  of  comparisons. 

As  lias  already  been  stat(*d,  every  similarity  shown  between  the 
works,  art,  customs,  etc.,  of  the  mound-builders  and  tlie  Indians  is  an 


'  Smith's  History  of  Wisconsin,  vol.  lit.  jip.  24.'>,  246. 
*Lo<-.  cit..  III.  p.  262. 


3  Pj).  88,  89. 

‘Smithson.  Uoi>.,  1884, p. 848 
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evidence  in  support  of  the  view  here  maintained,  a  fact  whicli  the 
reader  should  constantly  keep  in  mind  as  he  proceeds.  Every  com¬ 
parison  and  every  fact  which  tend.s  to  eliminate  from  consideration,  as 
the  i)ossible  authors  of  these  monuments,  the  IMexicau  and  Central 
American  peoples,  is,  to  this  extent  at  lea.st,  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  theory  that  they  are  due  to  Indians  in  the  .sense  in  which  this  term 
is  here  used. 


ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  MOUND-RUILDEUS. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  strikes  the  mind  of  the  archeologist 
who  carefully  studies  these  works,  as  being  very  significant,  is  the 
entire  absence  in  them  of  any  evidence  of  architectural  knowledge  and 
skill  approaching  that  exhibited  by  the  ruins  of  JMexico  and  Central 
America,  or  of  that  exhibited  by  the  structures  of  the  Pueblo  Indians. 

It  is  true  that  truncated,  pyramidal  mounds  of  large  size  and  some¬ 
what  regular  proportions  are  found  in  the  region  designated;  and  that 
some  of  these  have  ramps  or  roadways  leading  up  to  them.  But  when 
compared  with  the  teocalli  or  iiyramids  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan  the 
difi'ereiices  in  the  manifestations  of  architectural  skill  are  so  great  and 
so  fundamental,  and  the  resemblances  so  faint  and  few,  as  to  furnish 
no  grounds  whatever  for  attributing  the  two  classes  of  works  to  the 
same  j)eoi)le.  The  fact  that  the  works  of  the  one  people  consist  chiefly 
of  wrought  stone,  and  that  such  materials  as  worked  stones  are  wholly 
unknown  to  the  other,  forbids  the  idea  of  relationship. 

Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru  are  dotted  with  the  ruins  of 
stone  edifices,  but  in  all  the  mound-building  area  of  the  United  States 
not  the  slightest  vestige  of  one  attributable  to  the  people  who  left 
these  earthen  structures,  is  to  be  found.  The  utmost  they  attained  to 
in  this  direction  was  the  construction  of  stone  cairns,  rude  stone  walls 
and  stone  vaults  of  cobblestones  and  undressed  blocks.  This  fact  is 
too  significant  to  be  overlooked  in  this  comparison  and  should  have  its 
weight  in  foi  ining  a  conclusion,  especially  when  it  is  backed  by  numer¬ 
ous  other  corresponding  differences. 

If,  as  some  authorities  maintain,  the  mound-builders  came  from  Mex¬ 
ico  or  the  Pueblo  region,  where  the  custom  was  to  use  stone  in  their 
structures,  it  is  remarkably  strange  that  they  should  so  suddenly  .and 
completely  abandon  the  use  of  this  m<aterial  as  to  leave  not  a  single 
edifice  to  bear  testimony  to  their  knowledge  of  its  use.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  maintained  by  others,  the  mound-builders,  after  abandoning 
the  Mississipi)i  valley  passed  into  Mexico  and  Central  America,  it  is 
strange  that  they  should  have  so  suddenly  be(!Ome  proficient  masons 
without  leaving  in  their  original  home  or  marking  their  line  of  march 
with  some  indications  of  their  budding  architectural  proclivities.  It  is 
true  that  the  same  (luestion  may  be  raised  in  regard  to  other  customs 
which  seem  to  have  developed,  flourished,  and  died  out  in  particu- 
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lar  aiea.s.  But  rlie  change  in  this  case  is  so  radical  that  it  would  seem 
we  ought  to  flud  some  remaius  of  their  earlier  and  ruder  efibrts;  ami 
it  we  acce])t  the  generally  received  oi)inion  of  the  migration  of  the 
Nahuas  from  the  Northwest,  so  strongly  and,  as  I  believe,  successfully 
argued  by  numerous  authors  on  linguistic,  traditional,  and  other 
grounds,  we  should  find  some  examples  of  their  earlier  efforts.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  an  article  by  Becker,  which  seems  to  have  been  gener- 
allj^  overlooked.' 

Tliough  hundreds  of  groups  of  mounds,  marking  the  sites  of  ancient 
villages,  are  to  be  seen  scattered  over  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Gulf 
states,  yet  in  none  of  all  these  is  there  a  single  house  remaining.  The 
inference  is,  therefore,  irresistible,  that  the  houses  of  the  mound-build¬ 
ers  were  constructed  of  perishable  materials;  that  the  people  who  made 
the  mounds  were  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  art  to  use  brick  or 
stone  in  building;  or  that  they  lived  a  roving,  restless  life  that  would 
not  justify  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  to  erect  such  permanent 
structures.  Vs  the  latter  supijosition  is  at  variance  with  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  many  groups  of  these 
remains,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former  is  the  true 
explanation  of  the  fact  observed.  One  chief  objection  to  the  Indian 
origin  of  these  works  is,  as  already  stated,  that  their  builders  must 
have  been  sedentary,  depending  largely  upon  agriculture  for  subsistence. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  had  dwellings  of  some  kind,  and  as 
remains  of  neither  stone  nor  brick  structures  are  found,  which  could 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  they  must  have  been  constructed  of 
perishable  materials,  such  as  was  supplied  in  abundance  by  the  forests 
of  the  region  in  which  they  dwelt. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  in  this  one  respect,  at  least,  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  mound-builders  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Indians.  But 
this  is  not  all  that  can  be  said  in  reference  to  the  houses  of  the  former, 
for  there  still  remain  indications  of  their  form  and  character,  although 
no  complete  examples  are  left  for  inspection.  In  various  places,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Tennessee,  Illinois,  and  southeast  Missouri,  the  sites  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  are  yet  distinctly  marked  by  little  circular  depressions 
with  rings  of  earth  around  them.  These  remains  give  the  shape  and 
size  of  one  class  of  dwellings  common  in  the  regions  named.  Excava¬ 
tions  in  the  center  usually  bring  to  light  the  ashes  and  hearth  that 
mark  the  place  where  the  fire  was  built,  and  occasionally  unearth  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  vessels  used  in  cooking,  the  bones  of  animals  on  whose 
flesh  the  inmates  fed,  and  other  articles  pertaining  to  domestic  use. 

The  form  and  size  of  these  rings  and  the  relics  found  in  them  would 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  inference  that  they  are  the  remains  of 
the  houses  of  the  authors  of  the  ancient  works  with  which  they  are 
connected;  and  such  was  the  conclusion  reached  by  Prof.  Putnam,  who 
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found  many  of  tlio.se  hut  rings  or  lodge  sites  during  his  explorations  in 
Tennes.see.  He  writes  as  follows  eoncerning  them: 

Scattered  irregularly  within  the  inclosure  [the  earthen  wall  which  inclosed  the 
area]  are  nearly  one  hundred  more  or  less  defined  circular  ridges  of  earth  which  are 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  little  over  three  feet  in  height,  and  of  diameters  varying  from  ten 
to  fifty  feet.  *  *  *  An  examination  of  the.se  numerous  low  mounds  or  rather  earth 

rings,  as  there  could  generally  be  traced  a  central  depression,  soon  convinced  me  that 
I  had  before  me  the  remains  of  the  dwellings  of  the  peojile  who  had  erected  the  large 
mound,  made  the  earthen  embankment,  buried  their  dead  in  the  stone  graves,  and 
lived  in  this  fortified  town,  as  I  now  feel  I  have  a  right  to  designate  it.' 

The  force  of  this  conviction  can  be  felt  only  by  tho.se  who  carefully 
examine  these  ancient  works  in  ])er.son;  words  can  not  convey  the  im¬ 
pression,  in  this  respect,  that  is  carried  to  the  mind  through  the  eye. 

Further  testimony  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  circular  remains  of  this 
kind  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  except 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  village,  and  often  one  that  was  defended  by 
an  inelosure.  For  examjiles  of  this  class  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  the 
illustrations  and  descriptions  given  in  the  previous  part  of  this  volume  of 
works  in  Tennessee,  southern  Illinois,  and  southeastern  Missouri.  For 
proof  that  these  are  similar  to  Indian  villages  at  the  time  the  latter 
were  lirst  known  to  the  whites,  see  the  preceding  historical  evidence. 
ISome  of  the  villages  described  by  the  early  travelers  and  explorers  would 
have  left  precisely  such  remains  as  some  of  those  herein  described  and 
figured.  The  want  of  regularity  in  the  arrangement  of  these  hut-rings, 
their  size  and  circular  form;  the  central  fire,  and  the  perishable  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  they  were  made  furnish  evidences  of  customs  and  modes 
of  life  too  strongly  resembling  those  of  the  Indians  in  the  earlier  his¬ 
torical  days  to  be  overlooked. 

But  the  testimony  in  regard  to  the  dwellings  of  the  mound-builders 
is  not  yet  exhausted,  meager  as  it  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be. 

During  the  progress  of  explorations  by  assistants  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  in  southeast  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi,  especially 
in  Arkansas,  in  numerous  instances,  probably  hundreds,  beds  of  hard- 
buriK'd  clay,  containing  impressions  of  grass  and  cane,  were  observed. 
These  were  generally  found  1  or  2  feet  below  the  surface  of  low  fiat 
mounds,  from  1  to  5  feet  high,  and  from  15  to  50  feet  in  diameter, 
though  by  no  means  confined  to  tumuli  of  this  cliaracter,  as  they  were 
also  ob.served  near  the  surface  of  tlie  large  fiat-topiied  and  conical 
mound.s.  So  common  were  these  burnt  clay  beds  in  the  low  fiat  mounds  . 
and  .so  evidently  the  remains  of  former  houses  that  the  explorers  gen¬ 
erally  speak  of  them  in  their  reports  as  ‘‘house  sites.” 

As  a  general  rnle,  in  opening  them,  the  .strata  are  found  to  occur  in 
this  order:  first,  a  top  layer  of  .soil  from  1  to  2  feet  thick;  then  a  layer 
of  burnt  clay  from  4  inches  to  a  foot  thick  (though  usually  varying  from 
4  to  8  inches)  which  formed  the  plastering  of  the  walls.  This  was 
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always  broken  into  lumps,  never  in  a  uniform  unbroken  layer,  showing 
that  it  had  fallen  and  was  not  originally  placed  where  found;  immedi¬ 
ately  below  this  is  a  thin  layer  of  hardened  muck  or  dark  clay,  though 
this  does  not  always  seem  to  be  distinct;  at  this  depth,  in  the  mounds 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Arkansas  are  usually  found  one  and  sometimes 
two  skeletons. 

Take  for  example  the  following  statement  by  Dr.  Palmer’  in  refer 
ence  to  these  beds.  Speaking  of  the  slight  elevations  which  here  are 
not  rings,  as  farther  north,  but  low,  flat  mounds,  he  says: 

As  an  almost  universal  rule,  after  removing  a  foot  or  two  of  top  soil  a  layer  of 
hurut  clay  in  a  broken  or  fragmentary  condition  would  be  found,  sometimes  with 
impressions  of  grass  or  twigs  which  easily  crumbled,  but  was  often  hard  and 
stamped  apparently  with  an  implement  made  of  split  reeds  of  comparatively  large 
size.  This  layer  w.as  in  places  a  foot  thick  and  frequently  burned  to  a  brick  red  or 
even  to  clinkers.  Below  this,  at  a  depth  of  3  to  5  feet  from  the  surface,  were  more 
or  less  ashes,  and  often  6  inches  of  charred  grass  immediately  covering  skeletons. 
The  latter  were  found  lying  in  all  directions,  some  with  the  face  up,  others  with  it 
down,  and  others  on  the  side.  With  these  were  vessels  of  clay;  in  some  cases  one 
sometimes  more. 

At  another  place,  in  a  broad  platform-like  elevation  not  more  than  3 
feet  high,  he  found  and  traced,  by  the  burnt  clay,  the  outlines  of  three 
rectangular  houses.  The  edges  of  the  upright  walls  were  very  appar¬ 
ent  in  this  case,  as  also  the  clay  which  must  have  fallen  from  them,  and 
which  raised  the  outer  marginal  lines  considerably  higher  than  the 
inner  area.  “  The  Are,”  Dr.  Palmer  remarks,  “  must  have  been  very 
fierce,  and  the  clay  around  the  edges  was  evidently  at  some  height 
above  the  floor,  as  I  judge  ftom  the  irregular  way  in  which  it  is  scat¬ 
tered  around  the  margins.” 

Excavations  in  the  areas  showed  that  they  were  covered  with  a 
layer  of  burnt  clay,  uneven  and  broken;  immediately  below  this  a  layer 
of  ashes  0  inches  thick,  and  below  this  black  loam.  On  these  areas 
were  growing  some  large  trees,  one  a  poplar  (tulip  tree)  3  teetiu  diametei’. 

Below  one  of  these  floors  were  found  a  skeleton,  some  pottery,  and  a 
pipe.  A  large  oak  formerly  stood  at  this  point,  but  has  been  blown 
down.  Close  by  these  dwelling  sites  is  a  large  mound,  10  feet  high, 
in  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid.  A  plan  of  these  houses  is  shown 
in  Fig.  136.  Subsequently  the  remains  of  another  dwelling  of  precisely 
the  same  form — that  is,  two  square  rooms  joined  and  a  thii'd  of  the 
same  size  immediately  behind  these  two — was  found  in  the  same  region 
by  Col.  Norris.  In  this  case  the  remains  of  the  upright  posts  and  reed 
lathing  forming  the  walls  were  found,  also  the  clay  plastering.  The 
sides  of  the  room  varied  in  length  from  11 J  to  something  over  12  feet. 
These  are  represented  in  figs.  117,  118.  Numerous  cases,  similar  in 
character,  differing  only  in  details,  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  volume,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  particularly  only  to 
two  others. 
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^Ir.  Thing,  digging  into  the  .summit  of  ji  medium-sized  mound  in 
soutlieastern  .Missouri,  wliere  tliere  was  a  slight  cireular  depression  in 
the  top,  found  at  the  deptli  of  2  feet  a  layer  of  burnt  clay  similar  to 
tho.se  already  mentioned,  which  he  de.scribes  as  follows :  “In  the  top  of 
the  mound,  in  a  small,  circular  depression,  I  dug  down  about  two  feet, 
when  T  came  to  a  sort  of  platform  of  bui  nt  clay.  It  seemed  to  be  made 
of  irregularly  shai)ed  pieces,  one  side  being  .smootli  and  tlie  other  rough; 
and,  what  was  peculiar,  the  .smooth  .side  was  down.”  It  is  easy  to 
account  for  this  on  the  supposition  that  it  had  been  the  plastering  of 
an  upright  wall,  which,  when  the  Avooden  support  gave  way  before  the 
flames,  had  fallen  over  in  a  broad  sheet,  thus  carrying  the  smooth 
outer  side  dowinvard.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  we  may  state  that 
down  the  slope,  on  one  side,  were  also  found  loose  fragments  of  the 
burnt  clay  which  had  evidently  broken  loose  from  the  mass  and  rolled 
down  the  side. 

Our  next  illustration  is  from  the  report  of  Col.  Norris;  the  locality, 
Butler  county.  Mo.;  the  group  consisting  of  an  inclosure  aiid  ditch| 
two  large  outer  excavations,  and  four  mounds  inside.  The  largest  of 
these  four  mounds  measured  about  1.50  feet  in  length,  120  in  width,  and 
20  feet  high  at  the  highest  point.  A  longitudinal  section  is  shown 
in  the  figure. 

Ihe  description  by  Col.  Norris,  made  on  the  ground,  leaves  but  little 
doubt  that  the  poles  and  burnt  clay  which  he  describes  wei’e  the  re¬ 
mains  of  houses,  the  fire  having  been  smothered  by  dirt  thrown  over 
the  burning  heap  before  the  timber  imrtion  was  entirely  consumed. 

Prof.  Swallow  describes  a  room  formed  by  poles,  lathed  with  split 
cane,  plastered  with  clay  both  inside  and  out,  forming  a  solid  mass, 
which  he  found  in  a  mound  in  southeastern  Missouri.  This  plast¬ 
ering  was,  as  he  says,  left  rough  on  the  outside  but  .smooth  on  the 
inside,  and  .some  of  it  was  burned  as  red  and  hard  as  brick,  while 
other  parts  were  only  sun  dried.  Some  of  the  rafters  and  cane  laths 
were  found  decayed,  some  burnt  to  coal,  and  others  all  rotted  but  the 
bark.  The  imier  plastering  was  found  flat  on  the  floor  of  the  room  as 
it  had/a/icH  and  under  it  Avere  the  bones  and  pots.' 

The  discoveries  made  by  Prof.  Swallow,  Col.  Norris,  Mr.  Thing,  and 
Dr.  Palmer  all  harmonize  and  show  beyond  a  rea.sonable  doubt  that 
the  layers  of  burned  clay  so  frequently  found  in  southern  mounds  are, 
in  ])art  at  least,  the  plastering  of  houses  Avhich  have  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  numerous  instances  of  this  kind  which  have  nowbeen  brought 
to  light,  and  the  presence  of  skeletons  under  the  a.shes  and  clay,  render 
It  probable  that  the  houses  Avere  abandoned  at  the  death  of  a  mem- 
ber  or  members  of  the  family,  burned  over  them  after  they  had  been 
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buried  or  covered  witli  earth  (for  the  boueti  are  very  rarely  cnarred),  and 
that  immediately  a  mound  Avas  thrown  over  tlie  ruins.  The  mode  of 
burial  iu  houses  was  common  among  the  Muskoki  or  Creeks’  and  the 
(ddckasaws.^ 

C.  C.  Jones  says  that  the  Indians  of  Georgia  ‘‘  often  interred  beneath 
the  door  of  the  cabin  and  then  burnt  the  hut  of  the  deceased  over  his 
head.’'”  In  I’l.  XLii,  copied  from  De  Bry,  the  houses  of  the  deceased,  as 
before  stated,  are  being  burned,  although  the  burial  appears  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  place  outside  the  village  inclosure.  It  also  appears  that  iu  some 
cases  the  mound  so  made  was  afterwards  used  as  a  dwelling  site  by  the 
same  or  some  other  i>eople,  as  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  two,  and  even 
tlu'ee,  beds  at  different  depths. 

That  the  houses  of  the  Indians  occupying  this  region,  when  first  vis¬ 
ited  by  whites,  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  mound-builders  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  statements  of  the  early  writers,  a  few  of  which  are  given 
here. 

La  Hai’pe,  speaking  of  the  tribes  iu  some  parts  of  Arkansas,  says: 
“  The  Indians  build  their  huts  dome-fashion  out  of  clay  and  reeds.” 
Schoolcraft  says  the  Pawnees  formerly  built  similar  houses.  In  Iber¬ 
ville’s  Journal *  *  it  is  stated  that  the  cabins  of  the  Bayagoulas  were  round, 
about  30  feet  in  diameter  and  plastered  with  clay  to  the  height  of  a 
man.  Adair  says  “  They  are  lathed  with  cane  and  plastered  with  mud 
from  bottom  to  top,  within  and  without,  with  a  good  covering  of  straw.” 

Henri  de  Tonty,  the  real  hero  of  the  French  discoveries  on  the  Mis- 
sis.sippi,  says  the  cabins  of  the  Tensas  were  square,  with  the  roof 
dome-shaped;  that  the  walls  were  plastered  with  clay  to  the  height  of 
12  feet  and  were  2  feet  thick.” 

A  description  of  the  Indian  square  houses  of  this  southern  section  by 
Du  Pratz®  is  so  exactly  iu  point  that  I  insert  a  translation  of  the  whole 
passage : 

The  cabins  of  the  natives  are  all  perfectly  square,  none  of  them  are  less  than  fifteen 
feet  in  extent  in  every  direction,  but  there  are  some  which  are  more  than  thirty. 
The  following  is  their  manner  of  building  them  :  The  natives  go  into  the  new  forest 
to  seek  the  trunks  of  young  walnut  trees  of  four  inches  in  diameter  and  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  long;  they  plant  the  largest  ones  at  four  corners  to  form  the 
breadth  and  the  dome;  but  before  fixing  the  others  they  prepare  the  scaffolding;  it 
consists  of  four  j)oles  fastened  together  at  the  top,  the  lower  ends  corresponding  to 
the  four  corners;  on  these  four  poles  others  are  fastened  crosswise  at  a  distance  of  a 
foot  apart ;  this  makes  a  ladder  with  four  sides,  or  four  ladders  joined  together.  This 
done,  they  fix  the  other  poles  in  the  ground  iu  a  straight  line  between  those  of  the 

'  Bartnira’s  Travels,  1791,  p.  515. 

»  Barnard  Roman.s,  “A  Conci.se  Nat.  His.  of  Hast  and  West  Florida,"  ii,  p.  71. 

»  Antiq.  Southern  Indians,  p.  203. 

*  Relation  in  Margry,  Decouvertes,  4th  part,  p,  170. 

‘Relation  of  Henry  de  Tonty  in  Margry,  IK-couvertea,  vol.  i,  p.  60C.  “L'on  nous  fit  d'abord  entrer 
<!ans  line  cahane  de  40  pieds  de  face;  les  nnirailles  eii  soiit  de  lioiizillage,  espaisses  de  deux  pieds  et 
hautes  de  douze.  La  couvcrture  est  faite  on  dome,  de  nattes  de  Cannes,  si  bien  travailK-cs  quc  la  pliiye 
ne  perce  point  a  travers.” 

‘Hist.  La.  II,  )(.  173.  (French  ed.)  English  ed.  1704,  p.  3, ‘9. 
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ooruers;  wlien  they  are  thus  plauted  they  are  lightly  bomul  to  a  pole  which  crosses 
them  on  the  inside  ot  each  side  (of  the  house).  For  this  piirj)ose  large  splints  of 
stalks  are  used  to  tie  them,  at  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  cabin,  wdiich  forms  the  walls;  these  upright  poles  are  not  more  than  about 
fifteen  inches  apart  from  each  other;  a  young  man  then  mounts  to  the  end  of  one 
of  the  corner  ])oles  with  a  lord  in  his  teeth,  fastens  the  cord  to  the  jjole,  and  as  he 
mounts  within,  the  pole  bends  because  those  who  are  below  draw  the  cord  to  bend 
the  pole  as  much  as  is  necessary;  at  the  same  time  another  young  man  fixesthe  pole 
of  the  o])posite  corner  in  the  same  way;  the  two  poles  being  thus  bent  at  a  suitable 
height,  they  are  fastened  strongly  and  evenly.  The  same  is  done  with  the  poles  of 
the  other  two  corners  as  they  are  Joined  at  the  point,  which  make  altogether  the 
figure  of  a  bower  or  a  summer  house,  such  as  we  have  in  France.  After  this  work 
they  fasten  sticks  ou  the  lower  sides  or  walls  at  a  distance  of  about  eight  inehes 
across,  as  high  as  the  jmle  of  which  I  have  spoken,  which  forms  the  length  of  the 
wall. 

These  sticks  being  thus  fastened,  they  make  mud  walls  of  clay  in  which  they  put 
a  sutticient  amount  of  Spanish  moss.  These  walls  are  not  more  than  I  inches  thick. 
They  le.ave  no  o))ening  but  the  door,  which  is  only  2  feet  in  width  by  4  in  height. 
There  are  some  much  smaller.  They  then  cover  the  frame  work,  which  I  have  Just 
described,  with  mats  of  reeds,  putting  the  smoothest  on  the  inside  of  the  cabin, 
taking  care  to  fasten  them  together  so  that  they  are  well  Joined.  After  this  they 
make  large  bundles  of  grass  of  the  tallest  that  can  be  found  in  the  low  lands,  and 
which  is  4  or  5  teet  long;  this  is  put  ou  in  the  same  way  as  straw,  which  is  used  to 
cover  thatched  houses.  The  grass  is  fastened  with  large  canes  and  splints  also  of 
canes.  When  the  cabin  is  covered  with  grass  they  cover  all  with  a  matting  of  canes 
well  bound  together,  and  at  the  bottom  they  make  a  ring  of  “  bind  weeds”  (lianes) 
all  around  the  cabin;  then  they  turn  the  grass  evenly,  and  with  this  defense,  how¬ 
ever  great  the  wind  may  be,  it  can  do  nothing  against  the  cabin.  These  coverings 
last  twenty  years  without  being  rei)aired. 

Numerous  other  quotiitious  to  the  ftame  effect  might  be  given,  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  slunv  that  the  remains  found  in  the  moutids  of 
the  south  are  i)rec4sely  vhat  would  result  from  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  houses  in  u.se  by  the  Indians  Avheu  first  encountered  by  Euro¬ 
peans.  Combining  the  testimony  furnished  by  the  mounds  with  the 
historical  evidence,  which  the  close  agreement  between  the  two  cer¬ 
tainly  Justifies,  it  is  evident  that  the  houses  of  the  mound-builders 
W(*ie  built  of  wooden  material.s  or  wood  and  clay  combined,  and  were 
of  at  least  two  forms,  circular  and  rectangular;  that  the  fire  was  usu¬ 
ally  placed  in  the  center  and  the  smoke  allowed  to  escape  through  an 
oi)ening  at  the  toj);  that  in  the  southern  sections  they  were  usually 
])lastered  with  clay  and  thatched  with  straw  or  grass,  and  that  the 
plastering  was  often  ornamented  by  stamping  it  with  a  stamp  made  of 
si)lit  cane,  and,  in  some  cases,  was  painted  red.  Prof.  Swallow  noticed 
this  color  on  the  plastering  of  the  burned  room  he  discovered.  A  coat 
of  i>aiut  has  also  been  detected  on  some  of  the  pieces  which  we  have 
obtained  in  our  explorations.  This  testimony  would  seem  to  be  well- 
nigh  conclusive  that  Indians  were  the  builders  of  the  houses,  traces 
of  which  ai  e  found  in  the  Arkansas  mound.s,  and,  if  .so,  of  the  mounds 
al.so. 
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Mr.  ISquier,  who  carefully  studied  the  autiiiuities  of  Ohio  and  arrived 
at  the  coiiclusiou  that  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  a  people  occupjiiig' 
a  much  higber  culture- statu.s  tliau  the  ludiaus,  subsequently  entered 
upon  the  investigation  of  those  of  ifew  York,  little  doubting  that  he 
would  arrive  at  a  similar  conclusion  in  reference  to  their  origin.  The 
result  of  this  examination  is  best  given  in  his  own  words: 

lu  full  view  of  the  facts  before  presented,  I  am  driven  to  a  conclusion  little  antic¬ 
ipated  when  I  started  upon  my  trip  of  exploration,  that  the  earthworks  of  western 
New  York  were  erected  by  the  Irotiuois  or  their  western  neighbors,  and  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  an  antiquity  going  very  far  back  of  the  discovery.  Their  general  occurrence 
upon  a  line  parallel  to  and  not  far  distant  from  the  lakes  favors  the  hyi)othe8i8 
that  they  were  built  by  frontier  tribes,  an  hypothesis  entirely  conformable  to  abo¬ 
riginal  Auditions.  Here,  according  to  these  traditions,  every  foot  of  ground  was 
contested  between  the  Iroquois  and  Gah-kwahs,  and  other  western  tribes  j  and  here, 
as  a  consequence,  where  most  exposed  to  attack,  were  permanent  defenses  most 
necessary.’ 


The  facts  presented  by  this  author  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  anyone 
not  wedded  to  a  iireconceived  opinion  of  the  correctness  of  his  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  authors  of  these  works.  Here  we  find  earthen  embank¬ 
ments  and  inclosures  often,  with  accompanying  ditches,  which  this 
author  has  satisfactorily  proven  mark  the  sites  of  palisaded  inclosures 
similar  to  those  observed  by  Champlain  during  his  voyages  ot  dis¬ 
covery.  (See  also  the  evidence  presented  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
volume  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  New  York.) 

As  similar  earthworks  are  found  in  Ohio,  in  the  Southern  states,  and 
elsewhere,  and,  as  we  know  from  what  is  stated  by  the  narrators  of  De 
Soto’s  expedition  and  by  other  authorities,  that  Indians  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  when  first  encountered  by  Europeans  were  in  the 
habit  of  fortifying  their  towns  with  palisades,  tliere  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  many  of  these  remains  had  a  similar  origin  to  those  of 
New  York.  That  some  may  owe  their  existence  to  different  customs, 
of  which  no  notice  has  been  preserved,  is  true,  but,  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Squier’s  conclusion  being  admitted,  we  certainly  have  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  a  large  portion  of  them. 

The  Hentleman  of  Elvas,  as  already  quoted,  states  that  “The  wall, 
as  well  of  that  town  as  of  others  which  we  afterwards  saw,  was  of  great 
posts  thrust  deep  into  the  ground,  and  very  rough  and  many  long  rails 
as  big  as  one’s  arm  laid  across  between  them,  and  the  wall  was  about 
the  height  of  a  lance,  and  it  was  daubed  within  and  without  with  clay, 
and  had  loopholes.”*  The  decay  of  a  work  like  this  would  leave  a  cir¬ 
cular  wall  of  earth  like  those  seen  in  various  sections  ot  the  countrjq 

Caleb  Atwater  states  that  the  wall  of  an  inclosure  at  Circleville, 
Ohio,  showed  evidences  of  having  supported  a  palisade  or  wooden 


Monnineiitrt  of  New  \  ork,  p.  83. 


*  Kreni’li’s  Lii.»  vol.  H.p.  133. 
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stockade:  “The  round  Cort  was  picketed  in,  if  we  are  to  jndye  from 
tlic  appearance  of  the  ground  on  and  about  tlie  walls.  Halfway  up 
the  outside  of  the  inner  wall  is  a  place  distinctly  to  be  seen,  where  a 
row  of  i>i<'k»‘ts  once  stood  and  where  it  was  jdaccd  when  this  work  of 
defense  was  originally  erected.’’ ' 

The  town  ot  Talisse  was  fortiii<*d  by  an  inclosnre  of  timber  and 
earth.2  Garcilas,so’s  description  of  the  fortress  of  Alibamo  heretofore 
given  is  also  im]»ortant  in  this  connection,  as  in  this  case  the  figure  wms 
quadrangular  and  had  gates,  behind  w'hich  were  tliree  parallel  short 
walls  to  defend  tlie  ])laee  against  an  attempted  entrance  by  an  attack¬ 
ing  party.  An  almost  exact  pai  allel  is  seen  in  the  defenses  to  the  chief 
gateway  ot  the  work  in  Bntler  county,  Ohio,  known  as  Fortified  Hill 
fignred  in  .Vneient  Monuments,  PI.  0.  ^ 

The  reader  is  also  referred  to  Dn  Pratz’s  des<-ription  of  Indian  forts 
heretofore  given. 

Strong  defensive  forts  were  common  in 'the  north  as  wadi  as  in  the 

south.  Charlevoix  represents  the  villages  of  the  Canadian  Indians  as 
defended  by  double,  and  frequently  triple  rows  of  palisades,  interwoven 
with  branches  of  trees.  Jacipies  Cartier  found  the  town  of  Ilochelaga 
(now  Montreal)  thus  defended  in  la3.a.  (See  his  description  hereto¬ 
fore  given;  ante,  p.  0134.) 

Another  early  writer,  speaking  of  one  branch  of  the  linrons,  remarks 
as  follows: 

In  this  extent  ofeoiiiitiy  tliere  are  about  twenty-live  cities  and  villages,  some  of 
which  are  not  inclosed  or  protected,  but  the  others  arefortilied  with  strong  iialisades 
ot  wood  m  three  rows,  interlaced  together  and  redoubled  inside  bv  large  and  strong 
pieces  of  bark  to  the  height  of  8  or  !l  feet.  Beneath,  there  are  large  trees  i, laced 
lengthwise  on  strong,  short  forks  of  tree  trunks.  Then  on  the  top  of  these  palisades 
there  arc  galleries  or  watch  towers  which  they  furnish  with  stones  in  time  of  war 

to  cast  upon  the  enemy,  and  also  water  with  which  to  extinguish  the  tire  if  annlied 
to  their  palisades.’’ 

^  Ihe  villages  of  the  Peqnots  in  Xew  England  were  similarly  jtrotected. 
Champlain  found  the  villages  of  Iroquois  defended  by  strong  walls,  form¬ 
ing  lorts,  apparently  inqircgnable  to  any  mode  of  attack  with  which  they 
wcie  acquainted.  In  tact,  one  withstood  all  his  attempts  to  capture  it. 

De  Bry,^  John  Smith  and  Beverly,®  and  Lalitan,®  note  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  Indian  villages  w'ere  surrounded  by  imlisaded  walls,  the 
gate  or  entrance  being  formed  by  one  end  of  the  wall  overlaiijiing  or 
passing  by  the  other  which  according  to  the  last  named  author  was 
the  usual  method.  (See  Fig.  343  from  I)c  Bry’s  Brevis  Xarratio.) 
Attention  is  called  to  the  ancient  work  in  Allamakee  county,  low'a, 
heretofore  described  and  figured.  The  re.semblance  in  this  case  to 
those  described  by  the  above  named  authors  is  so  striking,  that  we 
can  scarcity  doubt  that  this  work  marks  the  line  of  a  former  ])alisade. 


1  rans.  An.  An.,,.  S,.c.  (18‘>0),  v„l.  ,,  145.  ,  A„rra.i..  ct.. 

^  Garclaasn  H.st.  Y  Inri.la,  Lib.  3,  ca„.  23,  p.  144.  ,  lUstorv  nf  Vi.gi„ia 

Sagard,  Le  grand  \  oyage  du  paya  .les  H.irnna.  ’  ,.,1.  IWl.',,  79.  «  .V<H;nrs  .lea  Sanvagea 
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]Many  other  exiiiiiple.s  iiiiglit  be  giveu;  but  these  will  suflice  to  show 
that  the  Indians  were  aceustoined  to  eonstruct  lortiheatioiis  similar  in 
form  and  size  to  the  inclosnre,  now  attributed  to  the  mound-builders, 
which,  if  burned  down  or  allowed  to  decay,  would  in  all  probability 
leave  just  such  walls  as  form  these  inclosures.  The  only  objection  to 
this  explanation  is  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  sections  where  the 
Indian  towns  are  known  to  have  been  surrounded  by  palisades  no  such 
circular  eartheru  walls  have  been  discovered.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition,  which  is  in  fact  confirmed  by  abundant  evi 
deuce,  that  in  some  sections  the  walls  were  braced  by  earthen  embank¬ 
ments  or  heavily  plastered  with  clay,  while  in  other  sections  they  were 
not.  The  former  would  leave  the  earthen  rings,  while  the  latter  would 
not. 

The  inclosing  and  other 
walls  of  the  Ohio  works  usu¬ 
ally  have  a  very  distinct  layer 
of  clay.  Some  of  the  lines  of 
Fortified  Hill,  in  Butler  coun¬ 
ty,  can  now  be  traced  only 
by  this  layer  of  clay,  when 
turned  up  by  the  plow,  as  I 
observed  during  a  visit  to  it 
in  1884. 

Intimately  connected  with 
this  evidence,  and  tending 
to  strengthen  the  conclusion 
arrived  at,  is  the  fact  that  in 
some  instances  these  defen¬ 
sive  works  were  surrounded 
by  ditches  or  canals.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  quotations  al¬ 
ready  made  we  learn  that 
near  one  town  “was  a  great 


Fig.  343. — Village  of  Pomeloek,  from  Brevis  Narratio. 


lake  that  came  into  the  wall ;  and  it  entered  into  a  ditch  that  went  round 
about  the  town,  wanting  but  little  to  environ  it  round ;  from  the  lake  to 
the  gi’eat  river  was  made  a  weir  by  which  fish  came  into  it;”^  that  “the 
frontier  town  to  Oasquin  was  fortified  with  a  ditch  40  fathoms  vide  and 
10  in  depth,  full  of  Avater”  (“fathoms”  here  is  doubtless  an  error,  and 
should  be  “cubits”).  Biedma  states  that  in  one  place  they  “reached 
a  village  in  the  midst  of  a  jilain  surrounded  by  walls  and  a  ditch  filled 
with  water,  which  had  been  made  by  the  Indians.”* 

Although  the  exanqiles  givmi  are  not  numerous,  still  they  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  the  Indians  did  in  some  cases  surround  their  vil¬ 
lages  and  fortifications  Avith  ditches  and  canals  similar  to  those  found 
in  scA'eral  instances  .surrounding  groups  of  ancient  Avorks  in  the  South, 


I  Hist.  Coll.  I.a..  vol.  2,  l>.  172. 
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ius,  tor  examplo,  the  Etowali  oroiip  already  referred  to  (see  PI.  i,  j).  1,30 
Jones’s  “Southern Indians,” and  our  Fig.lS2in  tlie i)receding  partof  this 
volume).  Another  example,  found  in  Hancock  county,  Georgia,  is  shown 
in  PI.  II,  p.  144,  same  work ;  also  another  in  PI.  m.  Others  are  also  fig¬ 
ured  in  Squier  and  Davis’s  “Ancient  ^Monuments”  and  elsewhere. 

We  are  therefore  compelled,  unless  we  discard  the  only  authorities 
we  have  on  the  habits,  customs,  arts,  character,  and  condition  of  the 
Indian  tribes  when  first  encountered  by  Europeans,  to  admit  that  tliey 
did  construct  just  such  mounds,  walls,  ditches,  and  canals  as  are  now 
found  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  especially  the  southern  sections, 
which  have  been  generally  attributed  to  a  “lost  race,”  or  to  a  people 
more  highly  civilized  than  the  Indians. 

Iley.  S.  I).  Peet,  in  a  series  of  articles  relating  to  “Ancient  Village 
Architecture,”  published  in  vol.v,  of  the  American  Antiquariaid,  writes 
as  follows : 

AVe  give  these  pictures  [of  villages  from  De  Pry]  and  call  attention  to  the  descrin- 
tion  lurmshed  by  travelers,  since  they  by  their  very  uniformity  afford  us  a  clue  to 
the  VI  lage  life  of  those  races  which  arc  not  so  well  known.  AVe  may,  in  fact,  take 
these  descriptions  and  study  the  works  of  the  mouiid-buildei-s,  and  in  them  perhaps 
hnd  an  explanation  of  those  very  structures  which  have  so  long  puzzled  archeolo¬ 
gists.  *  *  *  AA"e  now  call  attention,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  village  architec¬ 

ture  of  the  mound-builders.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  villages  of  the 
mound-builders  may  bo  identified.  Fir.st,  the  descriptions  given  by  the  early  ex¬ 
plorers  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  earthworks  in  the  Southern  states  were 
when  discoyereil,  occiq.ied  as  village  sites.  A  large  number  of  these  villages  have 
been  described,  and,  although  the  sites  have  not  been  identified  in  later  times,  yet 
the  descriptions  indicate  that  the  very  mounds  which  are  now  being  studied  as 
objects  of  so  great  interest  were  then  used  as  residences  for  the  various  tribes  Fer- 
(hnand  ( ?)  de  Soto  and  his  army  were  the  first  to  discover  the  mounds.  Mention  is 
fre.iiiently  made  of  them  by  the  historians  of  the  expedition.  This  mention  is  inci¬ 
dental,  and  so  connecte.1  with  the  account  of  the  people  and  the  v.arious  incidents  of 
the  expedition  as  to  escape  notice,  yet  the  descriptions  correspond  closely  with  the 
works  as  they  are  now  found.  Some  of  the  villages  were  surrounded  by  stockades 
and  were  so  situated  as  to  be  used  for  defenses  or  for  fortifications,  but  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  them  are  also  described  as  having  elevated  mounds,  which  were  used  by  the 
caciques  lor  their  residences  and  as  observatories  from  which  they  could  overlook 
the  villages  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  mounds  may 
be  Klentified.  There  are  many  such  mounds  described  in  the  narratives.  One  such 
IS  mentioned  in  Georgia,  one  in  Alabama,.and  one  in  Mississippi.  One  mound  is 
described  around  which  there  was  a  terrace  wide  enough  to  accommodate  twelve 
hoysemen.  On  another  mound  the  platform  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  twelve 
or  thirteen  large  houses,  which  were  used  for  the  residence  of  the  family  and  the  ten- 
ants  of  the  cacique.  This  was  not  far  from  New  Madrid,  in  Missouri.  It  was  upon  the 
terrace  of  one  of  these  mounds  that  De  Soto  stood  when  he  uttered  his  reproaches 
against  his  followers,  having  found  out  the  di.ssatisfactioii  and  revolt  which  had 
arisen  among  them  This  was  after  he  had  passed  the  Mississippi  river  and  about 
the  time  when  he  became  discouraged  in  his  fruitless  expedition.  The  narrative 
shows  that  these  prominent  earthworks  were  as.sociated  universally  with  village 
ife.  Sometimes  the  dwelling  of  the  cacique  would  be  on  the  high  mound  which 

made  of  the  fact  that  from  the  summit  of  these  mounds  extensive  prospects  could 


'  Vol.  V,  188.3,  jip.  49-50. 
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be  had  and  many  native  villages  could  be  brought  to  view.  The  villages  are 
described  as  seated  ‘‘  in  a  idaiii  betwixt  two  streams,  as  nearly  encircled  by  a  deci> 
moat  fifty  paces  in  breadth,  and  where  the  moat  did  not  extend  was  defended  by  a 
strong  wall  of  timber  near  a  wide  and  rapid  river.  The  largest  they  discovered  in 
Florida.”  This  was  the  Mississippi;  “On  a  high  artificial  mound  on  one  side  of  the 
village  stood  the  dwelling  of  the  cacique,  which ¥iervcd  as  a  fortress.”  Thus  through¬ 
out  this  whole  region,  from  the  seac.oast  at  Tampa  bay,  in  the  states  of  Florida, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  these  ancient  villages 
appeared  occupied  by  the  v.arious  tribes,  such  as  Creeks,  Catawbas,  Cherokees, 
Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Quapaws,  Kansas,  and  possibly  Shawnees. 

At  another  point  in  the  same  series  he  remarks: 

We  now  turn  to  the  mound-builders’  works.  The  same  system  of  erecting  military 
iuclosures  and  connecting  them  by  lookout  stations  seems  to  have  prevailed  among 
them  that  existed  among  the  later  Indians.' 

Thus  it  is  seen  that,  when  the  architectural  works  of  the  mound- 
builders  are  compared  with  those  of  the  Indians,  there  is  such  a  general 
similarity  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  look  further  for  the  authors. 

The  mound-builders  erected  mounds,  fortified  their  villages  with 
wooden  palisades  and  ditches,  dwelt  in  houses  made  of  perishable 
materials,  many  of  which  were  plastered  with  clay.  The  Indians 
erected  similar  mounds,  surrounded  their  villages  with  wooden  palisades 
and  ditches,  and  dwelt  in  houses  made  of  perishable  materials,  which 
in  many  cases  were  plastered  with  clay. 

It  is  true  that,  when  Cortez  invaded  Mexico,  he  found  some  of  the 
villages  fortified  by  wooden  j)alisades*  much  like  those  built  by  the 
Indians  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states,  even  to  the  overlapping  of 
the  ends.  But  the  similarity  holds  good  no  further,  as  the  usual  Mexi¬ 
can  method  was  to  protect  with  stone  walls.’  Their  pyramids  or  mounds 
were  of  stone  in  whole  or  in  part  and  their  houses,  of  which  traces 
remain,  were  chiefly  of  the  same  material.  There  is  in  fact  nothing  to 
be  found  in  the  remains  of  the  mound-builders  which  can,  even  by  a 
reasonable  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  considered  Mexican  or  Cen¬ 
tral  American  architecture  in  embryo. 


SIMILARITY  IN  BURIAL  CUSTOMS. 

There  are  })erhaps  no  other  remains  of  a  barbarous  or  unenlightened 
people  which  give  us  so  clear  a  conception  of  their  superstitions  and 
religious  beliefs  as  those  which  relate  to  the  disposal  of  their  dead. 
By  the  modes  adopted  for  such  disposal  and  relics  found  in  the  recei)- 
tacles  of  the  dead,  we  are  enabled,  not  only  to  understand  something 
of  their  superstitions  and  religious  beliefs,  but  also  to  judge  of  their 
culture  status  and  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  their  customs,  modes  of 
life,  and  art. 


i.Tuly,  1883, 1).  238. 

»  Herrera.  Hist.  Geii..  Dec.  11.  Hook  ii,  Cliap.  iv,  Stevens’s  Trans. 
’  Cortez,  Cartas  de  Kelacion,  pp.  59  to  60. 
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The  inortimry  customs  of  the  mouiul-builders,  as  gleaned  from  an 
examiiiatioii  of  tlieir  burial  mounds,  ancient  cemeteries,  and  other 
depositories  of  their  dead,  present  so  many  striking  resemblances  to 
those  of  the  Indians  when  first  encountered  by  the  whites,  as  to  leave 
but  little  room  for  doubt  regarding  the  identity  of  the  two  peoples.  Nor 
is  this  similarity  limited  to  the  customs  in  the  broad  and  general  .sense, 
but  it  is  carried  down  to  the  more  minute  and  striking  peculiarities. 

Among  the  general  features  in  which  resemblances  are  noted  are  the 
following: 

The  mound-builders,  even  within  the  com])aratively  limited  area  to 
which  the  present  discussion  refers,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  volume,  were  accustomed  to  dispose  of  their  dead  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  ways;  their  modes  of  sepulture  were  also  quite  varied,  indicating 
tribal  distinctions  among  them.  The  same  statement  will  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  Indians. 

“The  commonest  mode  of  burial  among  North  American  Indians,” 
we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Yarrow,*  “  has  been  that  of  Interment  in  the 
ground,  and  this  has  taken  place  in  a  number  of  ways.”  The  different 
■ways  he  mentions  are  “  in  pits,  graves,  or  holes  in  the  ground,  stone 
graves  or  cists,  in  mounds,  beneath  or  in  cabins,  wigwams,  houses  or 
lodges,  and  in  caves.” 

The  most  common  method  of  burial  among  the  mound-builders  w^as 
by  inhumation  also,  and  all  the  different  ways  mentioned  by  Dr.  Yar¬ 
row,  as  i)racticed  by  the  Indians,  w'ere  in  vogue  among  the  former.  It 
was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  their  chief  and  almost  only  place  of 
depositing  their  dead  w  as  in  the  burial  mounds,  but  more  thorough 
explorations  have  revealed  the  fact  that  near  many — and  as  may 
hereafter  be  found  most— mound  villages,  are  cemeteries,  often  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent. 

The  chief  value  of  this  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  it  forms  one 
item  of  evidence  against  the  theory  held  by  some  anti(piarians  that  the 
mound-builders  were  Mexicans,  as  the  usual  mode  of  dispo.sing  of  the 
dead  by  the  latter  was  cremation.'*  According  to  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg,  the  Toltecs  also  practiced  cremation.**  Attention  is  therefore 
called  to  this  fact  as  it  is  one  of  a  number  having  a  similar  bearing 
which  Avill  appear  in  the  course  of  this  discus.sion. 

Turning  now  to  the  particular  resemblances  between  the  mortuary 
customs  of  the  mound-builders  and  those  of  the  Indians,  we  notice  the 
following: 

(1)  The  custom  of  removing  the  flesh  of  the  dead  before  depositing  them 
in  their  flnal  resting  places. —Thi^  custom,  which  has  been  incidentally 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  references  to  the  burial  mounds  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sections,  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less  common  among  the 


'  Ist.  Kep.  Hurcnu  Ethnology,  p.  93. 

*Clavigero,  Hist.  Mex.,  Cullen  »  traiisl.,  rol.  1,  p.  325;  Torqiieniada,  Monarq.  Inil.,  vol.  1,  p.  60  etc. 
“IJaucroft,  Native  Kuces,  vol.  11,  p.  609. 
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iiiouiul-bnildcrs  ;iu(l  Indians.  The  proof  that  it  was  followed  to  con¬ 
siderable  e.vtcnt  by  the  former  in  various  sections,  is  evident  from  the 
Ibllowinj;'  facts: 

Tii(‘  confns(‘d  masses  of  liuman  bones  freouentlv  found  in  mounds, 
which  sliow  by  their  relation  to  each  other  that  they  must  liave  been 
gatliered  together  after  the  tlesli  had  been  removed,  as  this  condition 
could  not  i)osslb]y  have  been  assumed  by  decay  if  the  bodies  had  been 
buried  in  their  natural  state.  Instances  of  this  kind  are.  so  nunuwous 
and  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  produce  any  evidence 
in  regard  to  them.  The  well-known  example  referred  to  by  Jefifersoji 
in  hisXotes  on  Virginia’  is  in  point.  Concerning  this  he  says:  “Appear¬ 
ances  certainly  indicate  that  it  [the  barrow]  has  derived  both  origin 
and  growth  from  the  accustomary  collection  of  bones  and  deposition  of 
them  together.” 

See  notices  of  similar  deposits  as  follows:  In  Wisconsin,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Armstrong’’;  in  Florida,  mentioned  by  James  Bell  ”  and  Mr. 
AValker'';  in  Cass  county,  Illinois,  mentioned  by  l\Ir.  Snyder;®  in 
Georgia,  by  Jones.” 

Similar  deposits  are  mentioned,  by  the  explorers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  as  being  found  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  northeastern  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  and  Arkansas. 

Another  proof  of  this  custom  was  observed  by  the  Bureau  assistants, 
l\lr.  Middleton  and  Col.  Norris,  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  northeast 
IMissouri.  In  numerous  mounds  the  skeletons  were  found  closely 
])acked  side  by  side  immediately  beneath  a  layer  of  hard,  mortar-like 
substance.  The  fact  that  this  mortar  had  completely  filled  the  inter¬ 
stices,  and  in  many  cases  the  skulls,  showed  that  it  had  been  placed 
over  them  while  in  a  plastic  condition,  and  as  it  must  soon  have  haj’d- 
ened  and  assumed  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found,  it  is  evident 
the  skeletons  had  been  buried  after  the  removal  of  the  flesh. 

As  another  evidence,  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  the  bones  of  full- 
grown  individuals  are  sometimes  found  in  stone  graves  (some  of  these 
graves  in  mounds)  which  are  so  small  that.the  body  of  an  adult  could 
not  by  any  possible  means  have  been  pressed  into  them.  Instances  of 
this  kind  have  occurred  in  southern  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee. 
In  some  cases  the  bones  of  a  full-grown  individual  have  been  found  in 
graves  of  this  kind  less  than  2  feet  long  and  scarcely  a  foot  wide.  In 
some  instances,  where  the  tomb  has  not  been  disturbed,  the  parts  of 
the  skeleton  are  .so  displaced  as  to  make  it  evident  they  were  deposited 
after  the  flesh  was  removed.  The  “ bundled”  skeletons  .so  common  in 
the  northern  mounds  are  all  ca.ses  in  ])oint,  as  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  bones  had  been  arranged  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed 
or  rott(‘d  away. 


I4tli  AniPricuii  edition,  1«01,  j).  14fi. 
“Smithson.  Jtep.,  187!!.  p.  3:t7. 

3  Ibid.,  1881,  p.fiiifi. 
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From  personnl  examinatioi,  T  roncliule  that  some,  if  not  most,  of  the 
tolded  skeletons’ found  111  mounds  were  buried  after  the  flesh  luid 
been  removed,  as  tlie  folding,  to  the  ex  tent  noticed,  could  not  have  been 
done  with  the  flesh  on;  and  the  positions  in  most  cases  were  such  as 
could  notpossibly  have  beenassumed  in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  the 
body  and  the  settling  of  the  mound.  The  partial  calcining  of  the  bones 
n.  vaults  and  under  layers  of  clay,  where  the  evidence  shows  that  tire 
was  a])plied  to  the  outside  of  the  vault  or  above  the  clay  layers  can 
be  accounted  for  only  on  th*>,  supposition  that  the  flesh  had  been  re 
moved  before  burial.  Other  proofs  that  this  custom  prevailed  among 
the  mound-budders,  in  various  sections  of  the  country  might  be  adduced 
but  this  IS  unne<;essary,  as  it  will  doubtless  be  conceded. 

That  It  was  the  custom  of  a  number  of  tribes  of  Indians  when  first 
visited  by  the  whites,  and  even  down  to  a  comparatively  modern  date 
to  bury  the  skeletons  after  the  flesh  had  been  removed  or  rotted  awav’ 
IS  well  known  to  all  students  of  Indian  customs  and  habits  ‘ 

Ileckwelder  says,  -  The  IsTinticokes  had  the  singular  custom  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  bones  of  their  deceased  from  the  old  burial  place  to  a  place  of 
deiiosit  in  the  country  they  now  dwell  in.”  =  The  account  of  the  .•om- 
munal  burial  among  the  Unions  by  Jlreboeuf  has  already  been  noticed 
Ihe  same  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Lafitau,^  and  JJartnim  observed  it 
among  the  Choctaw.s.^  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Bossu,®  by  Adair,®  and 
others  1<  or  a  general  account  of  the  mod(«s  of  burial  among  the  Indian 
tubes  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Yarrow’s  paper  in  the  First  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Bureau  ot  Ethnology. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  miter  into  a  comparison  of  the 
burial  customs  of  the  various  aboriginal  nations  of  the  continent 
Moreover,  the  data  bearing  upon  the  subject  are  so  numerous  that  a 
volume  would  be  required  for  this  ])urpose.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
in  t  ns  connection  that  the  custom  of  removing  the  flesh  before  burial 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  practiced  to  any  considerable  extent,  if 
a  a  1,  by  the  Mexican  or  Central  American  nations,  nor  by  the  Xew 
Mexican  tribes  or  Indians  farther  west. 

(3)  nurmk  he,, call,  evidence  l,r,.uj;l,t  to  Ii<d,t 

buildeis  ot  Arkansasand  Mississippi  of  burying  in  or  under  their  dwell¬ 
ings  has  already  been  alluded  to.  That  such  was  also  the  custom  of 
someof  Biesouthern  Indian  tribes  is  a  well  attested  historical  fact.  Bar- 
lain  -  affirms  It  to  have  been  in  vogue  among  the  “  Museogiilgees”  or 
Cieidvs,  and  Barnard  Boinans®  says  it  was  practic(‘d  by  the  Chicka- 

'  A  (liHtinction  is  iiiado  hero  between  “bundled  ”  iind  “  folded  ”  Ti.e  f  ' 

»Xf...neu  v  ‘  Hist.  Amer.  Indians,  ]>.  183. 

.utt'urs  des  Sauvages.  j  t-  ,  * 

^  Travels,  .’ilG.  ,  Travels,  p.  ol5 

'  Travels  throngb  Louisiana,  vol.  p.  298  Wa,  p.  n 
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saws.  (',  G.  Jones'  says  that  “the  Indians  (of  Georgia)  often  interred 
beneath  the  door  of  tlie  cabin  and  then  burned  the  hut  of  the  (b'ceased 
ov<‘r  Ids  In^ad.”  Dr.  Brinton  says,  “The  burial  of  tlie  i)riests  was  like 
that  of  the  chiefs,  except  that  the  si^ot  chosen  was  in  their  own  liouses, 
and  the  whole  burned  over  them,  resembling  in  this  a  i)ractice  universal 
among  the  Caribs  and  reappearing  among  the  Xatchez,  Gherokees,  and 
Arkansas.”'*  This  furnishes  a  complete'  exidaiiation  of  the  fact  observed 
by  the  Bureau  explorers. 

(3)  Buridls  in  <t  sitting  or  squatting  gosture. — It  was  a  very  common 
practice  to  bury  some  of  the  dead  in  a  sitting  or  sejuatting  posture. 
The  examples  of  this  kind  are  too  numerous  and  too  well  known  to 
Justify  burdening  these  pages  with  the  proofs.  It  is  enougli  to  add 
that  the  descriptions  in  the  reports  of  the  assistants  in  the  previous 
part  of  this  volume  and  the  published  accounts  of  other  explorers  show 
that  this  custom  prevailed  to  a  certain  extent  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illi¬ 
nois,  northeastern  Missouii,  Ohio,  West  A^irginia,  and  North  Garolina. 
Instances  have  also  been  observed  elsewhere.'*  That  the  same  custom 
was  followed  by  several  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  attested  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  authorities:  La  Hontan,  Bossu,^  Lawson,®  Bartram,®  Adair,"  etc. 

(4)  The  use  of  fire  in  burial  ceremoaies.— Another  respect  in  which 
the  burial  customs  of  the  mound-builders  corresponded  with  those  of 
the  Indians,  was  the  use  of  lire  in  the  funeral  ceremonies.  As  hereto¬ 
fore  remarked,  the  inference  has  been  very  generally  drawn  from  the 
evidences  of  tire  found  in  the  mounds  that  the  peojde  who  erected  these 
monuments  offered  human  sacrifices  to  their  deities.  It  is  true  that 
charred  and  even  almost  wholly  consumed  human  bones  are  often  found, 
showing  that  bodies  or  skeletons  were  sometimes  burned,  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  this  fact  that  they  Avere  offered  as  sacrifices. 
Moreover,  judging  from  all  the  data  in  our  possession,  I  think  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  decidedly  against  such  conclusion. 

The  presence  of  charred  bones  in  these  works  might  readily  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  the  sui)position  that  cremation  was  adoi)ted  by  some  of 
the  tribes  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  and  such  is  the  opinion 
of  Dorman,  who  ix'marks;®  “  Gremation  ai)])ears  to  have  been  the  usual 
method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  among  most  of  these  northern  tribes.” 
The  .same  view  is  also  held  by  Wilson.®  Still,  I  am  not  dispo.sed,  as 
will  hereafter  be  seen,  to  accept  this  as  the  true  explanation  of  the 
facts  alluded  to,  tlumgh  cremation  was  i)ossibIy  practiced  to  a  limited 
extent  by  the  mound-builders. 

In  assuming  that  Indians  were  the  mound-builders,  very  little,  if 
anything,  can  be  found  to  supx)ort  the  theory  of  human  sacrifice  in  the 


I  .Antiq.  SoiithiTii  Indians.  ]>.  20;t. 

Finridian  I’eniuaul.a,  p.  183.  .Si-o  alao  Iljik- 
InyCs  Voyases.  a-o1.  hi.  j).  37. 

’Oeorsiia  and  Florida.  .Tonaa’  Aiiti<].  South- 
orii  Iniliaiis.  pp.  183-185. 

*  Travels  through  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.  p.  251. 


®  Hist.  Carolina,  p.  182. 

‘  Travels,  p.  515. 

’  Hist.  American  Indians,  p.  182. 

*  Orijfin  Prim.  Superst.,  p.  171. 

’  Prehistoric,  Man,  II,  third  cd.,  187ti,  p.  211 
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method  siij)i)o.sed  to  be  indicated  by  these  remaims.  Dorman  says: 
“  Unman  sacrifices  never  prevailed  to  any  extent  amonj?  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  the  north.  Very  few  eases  of  compulsory  human  .sacrifice 
are  found.” ' 

Tins  author  (piotes  several  authorities  showing  that  human  sacrifice 
was  practiced  by  Indian  tribes  in  that  part  of  the  United  States  now 
under  consideration,  but  a  careful  examination  of  these  shows  that  they 
do  not  sustain  the  allegation.  For  example,  he  says,*  “  Human  sacrifice 
was  practiced  among  the  Miamis,  for  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Drake  that 
Little  Turtle,  the  famous  Miami  chief,  did  more  than  any  other  to  abol¬ 
ish  huinan  sacrifice  among  liis  iieople.”  An  examination  of  Drake’s 
remark  shows  that  it  was  <pioted  from  Schoolcraft,  and  that  it  refers 
not  to  true  sacrifice,  but  to  the  torture  of  pri.soners  by  the  use  Of  fire. 

He  also  refers  to  Haywood’s  statement  that  there  are  many  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice  among  those  tribes  living  on 
the  Ohio,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee  rivers,”  '*  when  reference  to  that 
author’s  work  shows  that  it  is  only  an  opinion  baseil  ui>on  what  is  found 
in  the  mounds  of  these  regions. 

The  other  quotations,  except  those  relating  to  the  Natches  Indians 
and  the  nations  of  iMexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  furnish  nothing 
to  sustain  the  tlieory  that  the  mound-builders  were  in  the  habit  of  offer- 
ing  human  sacrifices,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  torturing  prisoners  with  fire.  By 
referring  to  the  description  of  ancient  works  in  Union  county,  Illinois, 
given  in  the  first  jiart  of  this  volume,  the  reader  will  find  an  account 
of  a  stone  pavement  whicli  was  probably  a  place  where  prisoners  were 
bullied.  This  vas  found  at  the  depth  of  1  foot  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  was  nearly  circular,  and  about  1)  feet  in  diameter.  It  was 
formed  of  flat  stones  so  closely  joined  together  that  it  was  almost  imiios- 
sible  to  run  an  iron  prod  down  between  them.  Scatter<‘d  througli 
the  earth  resting  on  it  were  the  charred  fragments  of  human  bones, 
ashes,  and  charcoal. 

In  several  of  the  mounds  opened  by  :\Ir.  Emniert  in  3Ionroe  county, 
east  Tennessee,  circular  beds  of  burnt  clay  were  discovered.  In  the 
middle  of  more  than  one  of  these  were  the  remains  of  a  burnt  stake, 
around  which  were  ashes,  charcoal,  and  charred  human  bones. 

Haywood^  and  Dr.  Ramsey®  say  that  a  Mrs.  Bean,  who  was  captured 
by  the  Cherokees,  was  taken  to  a  mound  in  this  section  to  be  burnt, 
but  was  saved  by  one  of  the  Indian  women.  It  is  a  fair  inference, 
therefore,  that  these  beds  of  burnt  clay  and  charred  remains  mark  the 
places  where  prisoners  were  burnt. 

1  have  expres.sed  my  doubts  as  to  their  resorting  to  cremation  as  a 
means  of  disposing  of  their  dead,  but  since  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 

'  Orijfiii  I’riiii.  Siiperat.,  p.  209. 

’ P.  209. 

’  Loc.  cit. 


and  Ab.  Hist,  of  Tonnesaoe,  p.  278. 
‘  Anuala  of  Tennessee,  p.  157. 
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tioii  is  uot  necessary  to  the  object  at  present  in  view,  will  mention  very 
briefly  some  reasons  for  this  oj)inion. 

It  is  true  Dorman,  Wilson  and  many  others  believe  that  cremation 
was  a  common  practice  with  tlie  monml-bnilders,  but  this  theory  is 
founded,  as  before  stated,  almost  wholly  upon  the  presence  of  burned 
bones  and  the  evidences  of  fire  in  the  mounds.  Reference  is  made,  by 
those  holding-  this  theory,  to  the  Indians  who,  it  is  affirmed  in  Jiiany 
cases,  followed  this  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  but  after  a  some¬ 
what  thorough  investigation  T  fail  to  find  the  data  upon  which  to  base 
this  affirmation,  except  so  far  as  the  tribes  of  the  Pacitic  sloi)e  and  of 
^Mexico  and  southward  are  ccjucerned.  Dr.  Yarrow,  in  his  able  paper 
on  the  ‘‘Burial  Customs  of  our  Indians,”’  evidently  leans  to  the  same 
A’iew,  but  it  is  apparent  from  the  cautious  manner  in  Avhich  he  refers 
to  it  that  the  proof  is  not  entirely  satisffictory. 

Du  Pratz^  says:  “There  is  no  nation  of  Louisiana  which  follows  the 
custom  of  burning  the  body.”  Louisiana,  as  used  by  its  author,  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  ^Mississippi  valley  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  all  the  Gulf 
states  except  Florida.  In  this  statement  he  agi’ees  with  Romans  and 
.other  early  authors  who  mention  the  modes  of  burial  and  of  disposing 
of  the  dead.  PicketP’  says  the  Choctaws  were  in  the  habit  of  killing 
and  cutting  up  their  prisoners  of  war,  after  which  the  parts  were  burned. 
The  same  writer  says:''  “From  all  we  have  read  and  heard  of  the  Choc- 
taAvs  we  are  satisfied  that  it  was  their  custom  to  take  from  the  bone 
house  the  skeletons,  with  which  they  repaired  in  funeral  procession  to 
the  suburbs  of  the  town,  Avhere  they  placed  them  on  the  gi’ouud  in  one 
heap,  together  with  the  property  of  the  dead,  such  as  pots,  bows, 
arrows,  ornaments,  curious-shaped  stones  for  dressing  deerskins,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things.  Over  this  heap  they  first  threio  charcoal  and 
ashes,  probably  to  preserve  the  bones,  and  the  next  oj^eration  was  to 
cover  all  with  earth.  This  left  a  mound  several  feet  high.”  This  cor¬ 
responds  so  well  Avith  Avhat  has  been  found  in  some  southern  mounds 
that  it  seems  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  presence  of 
coal  and  ashes  in  some  of  the  tumuli. 

By  referring  to  the  description  of  the  North  Carolina  mounds  hereto¬ 
fore  giA* *en  the  reader  Avill  find  that,  in  one  of  them,  three  skeletons  were 
ind)edded  in  ashes  and  coal  on  an  altar-shai)ed  structure,  yet  none  of 
the  bones  Avere  burned  or  even  charred.  Fii-e  had  also  been  applied  to 
the  outside  of  some  of  the  little  beehive-shaped  stone  vaidts  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  shoAV,  in  some  cases,  the  effect  of  the  heat  on  the  bones  of 
the  inclosed  skeletons,  the  burial  having  evidently  taken  ])lace  after 
the  tlesh  Avas  removed.  In  the  mound  opened  in  Sullivan  (‘ounty,  east¬ 
ern  Tennessee,  which  is  heretofore  described  and  figured,  the  floor  Avas 
covered  with  charcoal  and  a.shcs,  yet  no  evidence  Avdiatever  of  any  burn¬ 
ing  of  bodies  or  bones  Avas  found. 


'  First  Annual  Rcpoi-t  Hiircaii  Kthn. 
’Hist.  Louisiana,  1758,  vol.  lit,  ji.  24. 


’  Hist.  Alabama,  .Id  cfl.,  toI.  I,  ]>.  140. 

*Ibi(l.,  vol.  I,  p.  142. 
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Ill  several  inouuds  opened  byl'ol.  Norris  and  Mr.  .Middleton  in  south¬ 
western  Wisconsin  and  the  adjoining' sections  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  there 
were  abundant  evidences  that  after  the  body  or  bodies  had  been  buried 
and  a  layer,  usually  of  a  niortar-Iike  substance,  spn^ad  over  them,  a  lire 
was  kindled  on  this  layer.  Sometimes  this  was  so  fierce  and  the  layer 
so  thin  and  defective  that  the  boiu's  beneath  were  more  or  less  charred. 
Hundreds  of  similar  cases  have  been  observed,  showing  that  wdiile  tire 
was  connected  in  some  way  with  the  burial  ceremonies,  there  is  very 
little  evidence  to  be  found  indicating  that  there  was  an  intentional  cre¬ 
mation.  A  few  instances  possibly  have  been  found  to  warrant  this  con¬ 
clusion,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  charred  or  partially 
consumed  human  bones  have  been  found,  the  explanation  is  easily  given 
without  recourse  to  the  theory  of  cremation  or  sacrifice. 

The  following  account  of  an  Indian  burial  by  Mr.  Kobert  II.  Poynter 
of  De  Sha  county,  Arkansas,  as  given  in  the  Smithsonian  report  for 
1882,  page  828,  is  exactly  in  point  in  this  connection.  He  says  that 
Wal-ka-ma-tu-ba,  an  old  Indian,  was  buried  in  1834  in  the  following 
manner : 

The  house  in  which  the  family  lived,  was  built  of  round  logs,  covered  with  bark, 
and  daubed  with  mud.  In  the  middle  of  the  house  a  board  was  driven  about  3  feet 
into  the  ground,  and  the  old  man  was  hushed  to  this  with  thongs,  in  a  sitting  pos¬ 
ture,  with  his  knees  drawn  up  in  front  of  his  chin  and  his  hands  crossed  ami  fastened 
under  his  knees.  The  body  was  then  entirely  incased  in  mud,  built  up  like  a  round 
mound,  and  smoothed  over.  A  fire  was  kindled  over  the  pile  and  the  clay  burnt  to 
a  crisp.  Six  months  afterward  the  family  were  moved  away  and  the  mound  opened. 
The  body  was  well  preserved. 

The  Ibllowiug  statement  by  l*iof.  K.  B.  Andrews'  in  regard  to  a 
mound  oiiencd  by  him  in  Athens  county,  Ohio,  may  throw  some  light 
on  this  subject: 

A  trench  5  feet  wide  was  dug  through  the  center.  On  the  east  side  much  burnt 
yellow  clay  was  found,  while  on  the  west  end  of  the  trench  considerable  black  earth 
appeared,  which  I  took  to  be  kitchen  refuse,  .\bout  5  feet  below  the  top  we  came 
upon  large  (jUiantities  of  charcoal,  especially  on  the  western  side.  Underneath  the 
charcoal  was  found  a  skeleton  with  the  head  to  the  east.  The  body  had  evidently 
been  inclosed  in  some  wooden  structure.  First  there  was  a  j)latformof  woodplace<l 
upon  the  ground,  on  the  original  level  of  the  plain.  On  this  wooden  floor  timbers 
or  logs  were  ])laced  on  each  side  of  the  body  longitudinally,  and  over  these  timbers 
there  were  laid  other  piece's  of  wood,  forming  an  inclosed  box  or  coflin.  A  ])art  of  this 
wood  was  only  charred;  the  rest  was  burnt  to  ashes.  The  middle  i)art  of  the  body 
was  in  the  hottest  tire,  and  many  of  the  vertebrie,  ribs,  and  other  bones  were  burnt 
to  a  black  cinder,  and  at  this  point  the  inclosingtimbers  were  burnt  to  ashes.  The 
timbers  inclosing  the  lower  extremities  were  only  charred. 

I  am  led  to  think  that  before  any  tire  was  kindled  a  layer  of  dirt  was  thrown  over 
the  wooden  structure,  making  a  sort  of  burial.  On  this  dirt  a  fire  was  built,  but 
by  S()me  misplacement  of  the  dirt  the  fire  reached  the  timbers  below,  and  at  such 
points  as  the  air  coubl  ])euetrate  there  was  an  active  combustion,  but  at  others 
where  the  dirt  still  remained  there  was  only  a  smothered  fire  like  that  in  a  charcoal 
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l)it.  It  is  (lillicult  to  oxplaiii  tlit“  (“xisteuci*  of  tli('  cliariT'd  tiiiihcrs  in  any  other  way. 
'I'liero  inn.st  have  heen  otlier  fires  than  tliat  innnediatt'ly  around  and  al)ov('  the  body, 
and  many  of  them,  because  on  one  side  of  the  mound  the  clay  is  burned  even  to  the 
top  of  the.  mound.  In  one  i)lace  d  feet  above  the  body  tlie  clay  is  vitrified.  It  is 
possible  that  fires  were  built  at  different  levels— open  fires — and  that  most  of  the 
ashes  were  blown  away  by  the  winds  which  often  sweep  over  the  plain.  I  have 
■stated  that  there  was  first  laid  down  a  sort  of  floor  of  wood,  on  which  the  body  was 
placed.  On  the  sanui  floor  were  placed  about  500  copper  beads,  forming  a  line  almost 
arotind  the  body.  Of  course  the  string  (in  another  mound  in  the  neighborhood  cop- 
])er  beads  were  found  strung  on  a  buckskin  string)  was  burned  and  the  beads  xvere 
moiT-  or  less  separated  by  the  movement  of  the  timbers  and  earth.  Sometimes  sev¬ 
eral  were  found  in  contact  in  pro2)er  order.  Several  beads  were  comiiletely  rusted 
away.  Where  the  timbers  Avere  not  burned  to  ashes  but  only  charred,  the  beads 
were  found  lying  ui)on  the  lowest  layer  of  charred  wood  with  another  layer  resting 
uj)ou  them.  From  the  small  diameter  of  the  concentric  or  growth  rings  in  the 
charcoal  in  the  bottom  layer  I  infer  that  there  was  nothing  more  elaborate  than  a 
platform  of  jiolcs  for  the  resting  place  of  the  body.  Where  the  wood  was  burned 
to  ashes  the  beads  were  found  in  the  ashes. 

(5)  licseniblances  in  other  respects. — That  it  was  the  custom  of  some 
of  the  mound-building  people  to  bury  their  dead  in  box-shaped  stone 
cists  is  now  well  known.  Tlmt  a  few  Indian  tribes  followed  the  same 
custom  is  attested  by  history  and  fully  proved  by  other  evidence,  as 
will  hereafter  be  shown. 

According  to  Lawson'  it  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Indians  of 
Ciirolina  to  wrap  the  body  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  burial  in 
mats  made  of  rushes  or  cane.  Eemains  of  rush  or  cane  matting  have 
frequently  been  found  about  human  remains  in  southern  mounds. 

It  was  also  a  custom  with  several  Indian  tribes  to  place  bark  beneath 
and  often  above  the  body.  Numerous  evidences  of  a  similar  mode  of 
burial  have  been  found  in  the  mounds.  Whether  or  not  aerial  or  scaf¬ 
fold  burial  was  resorted  to  by  any  of  the  mound-builders  is  not,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  susceptible  at  this  date  of  direct  proof,  yet  the  fact 
that  communal  or  bone  burial  was  practiced  by  the  mound-builders  in 
the  same  sections  where  this  mode  of  preliminary  sepulture  was  cus¬ 
tomary  with  the  Indians  of  historic  times,  indicates  that  it  was  also  a 
custom  of  the  former. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  observed  by  the  Bureau  assistants  while 
exploring  in  the  northwestern  sections  that  some  of  the  bones  in  these 
buried  masses  bore  what  seemed  certain  evidence  of  exposure  to  the 
elements  previous  to  burial. 
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GENERAL  RESEMBLANCES  IN  HABITS,  CUSTOMS,  ART,  ETC. 

In  addition  to  the  si>ecial  j)oints  of  reseudilanee  between  the  burial 
eustoius  of  tlie  Indians  and  mound  builders  alluded  to,  the  facts  war- 
l  ant  tlie  assertion  that  in  all  respects,  so  far  as  they  can  be  tra<-ed 
(rorrectly,  there  are  to  be  found  stroiif*-  resemblances  betwemi  the  hab¬ 
its,  customs,  and  art  of  the  mound-builders  and  those  of  the  Indians 
l)revious  to  chaiii^e  under  the  influence  of  contact  with  the  Europeans. 
Both  made  use  of  stone  implements,  and  so  precisely  similar  are  the 
articles  of  this  class,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  those  made  by 
the  one  peoi)lefrom  those  made  by  the  other.  In  fact,  they  are  broufrht 
tofjether  in  most  collections  and  attributed  to  the  one  jicople  or  to  the 
other  according  to  the  fancy  or  opinion  of  the  collector  or  curator. 

We  find  even  Dr.  Kan,  whose  long  and  careful  study  of  articles  of 
this  class,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  would  certainly  enable  him,  if 
anyone,  to  decide  in 'this  case,  thus  frankly  stating  his  opinion; 

III  North  Amoric.a  chijijied  as  well  as  ground  stone  iin]dement8  are  .abundant,  yet 
they  occur  promiscuously,  and  thus  far  can  not  he  resjiectively  referred  to  certain 
epochs  in  the  development  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country. ' 

Instead  of  burdening  these  jiages  with  proofs  of  these  statements  by 
specific  references  to  finds  and  authorities,  an  allusion  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  C.  0.  Abbott  on  the  handiwork  in  stone,  bone,  and  clay  of  the 
native  races  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  seaboard  of  America,  entithal 
“  Brimitive  Industry,”  will  suffice.  As  the  jirea  embraced  in  this  work, 
as  remarked  by  the  authoi’,  does  not  “include  any  territory  known  to 
have  b('en  permanently  occnjiied  by  the  so-called  mound-builders,”  the 
articles  found  here  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Indians,  unless,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  author,  some  of  a  more  jn  imitive  type  found  in  the  Tren¬ 
ton  gravel  are  to  be  attributed  to  a  preceding  and  ruder  peoiile. 
Examining  those  of  the  flr.st  class,  which  are  atscribed  to  the  Indians, 
and  to  which  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted,  we  find 
almost  every  type  of  stone  article  found  in  the  mound  area,  not  only 
the  rudely  chiiiped  scrapers,  hoes,  celts,  knives,  spear  and  arrow  heads, 
but  also  i)olish(‘d  or  ground  celts,  axe.s,  hammers,  chisels,  and  gi.niges. 
Here  are  also  found  drills,  awls,  and  perforators,  slickstones  and  dress¬ 
ers,  mortars,  pe.stles  and  pitted  stones,  jiipes  of  various  forms  and 
finish,  discoidal  stones,  and  net-sinkers,  butterfly  stones  and  other  siij)- 
l*osed  ceremonial  objects,  masks  or  face  figures  and  bird-shaped  stones, 
gorgets,  totems,  pendants,  trinkets,  etc.  Nor  does  the  resemblance 
stop  with  ty])es,  but  is  c.arrii'd  down  to  specific  forms  and  finish,  leav¬ 
ing  absolutely  no  possible  line  of  demarcation  between  them  and  the 
similar  artiides  attributed  to  the  mound-builders.  So  persistently  true 
is  this,  that  had  we  these  stone  articles  alone  to  refer  to,  it  is  probable 
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we  would  be  forced  to  the  conclusion,  as  held  by  some  writers,  that  the 
former  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
M  ississippi  i)ertained  to  one  nation,  unless  the  prevalence  of  certain  of 
the  forms  or  more  elaborate  types  in  particular  sections  shonld  afford 
some  f>ronnd  for  districting. 

The  fnll  force  of  this  evidence,  which  is  considered  valuable  in  this 
connection,  can  only  be  clearly  understood  and  a}»preciated  by  an 
examination  of  the  work  alluded  to.  If  every  form  and  type  of  stone 
imi)lement  and  ornament  found  in  connection  with  the  works  of  the 
mound-builders  were  also  in  use  among  the  Indians,  it  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary  to  look  further  for  their  origin. 

The  bone  and  shell  articles  found  in  the  mounds  do  not  present  any 
type  or  tinish,  except  such  as  can  be  traced  to  the  Indians.  Some  of 
the  figures  on  the  engraved  shells  are  difficult  to  account  for  and  appear 
to  be  derived  from  some  other  source,  but  in  every  case  these  have  been 
found  in  mounds  or  graves,  which  there  are  strong  and  satisfactory 
reasons  for  believing  are  the  work  of  Indians;  this  will  be  shown  here¬ 
after. 

Mound  and  Indian  pottery  compared. — The  pottery  of  the  mound- 
builders  has  often  betm  referred  to  as  proof  of  a  higher  culture-status 
than,  and  an  advance  in  art  beyond  that  attained  by  the  Indians.  It 
appears  probable  that  some  writers  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion 
by  an  examination  of  the  figures,  drawings,  and  photographs,  without 
a  i)ersonal  inspection  of  the  articles. 

That  all  mound  pottery  is  comparatively  rude  and  primitive  in  type, 
manufacture,  and  material  must  be  admitted.  It  is  true  that  specimens 
are  frecpiently  found  which  give  evidence  of  considerable  skill  and 
advance  in  art  as  compared  with  the  pottery  of  other  barbarous  people, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  remind  us  of  the  better  ware  of  Peru,  Mexico, 
or  Central  America,  and,  so  far  as  my  examination  extends,  I  have  not 
seen  a  single  })iece  that  is  equal  in  the  character  of  the  ware  to  some 
of  the  old  Pueblo  ])ottery.  The  finest  quality  of  mound  ware  I  have 
seen  is  a  broken  specimen  which  was  found  with  an  intrusive  burial  in 
a  Wiscomsin  mound,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  figures  on  it,  which  are 
rather  unusual,  are  almost  exactly  like  those  on  pottery  found  in  mounds 
of  Early  county,  Ceoi’gia. 

The  vase  with  a  bird  figure,  found  by  Squier  and  Davis  in  an  Ohio 
mound,  is  presented  in  most  works  on  American  archeology  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  advanced  stage  of  ceramic  art  among  the  mound-builders, 
but  Dr.  Rail,  who  examined  the  collection  of  these  authors,  says: 

Having  seen  the  Best  specimens  of  moniid  i)otterj-  obtained  during  the  survey  of 
Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  clay  vessels  fabricated 
at  the  Cahokia  creek  were  in  every  respect  e(iual  to  tho.se  exhumed  from  the  inouiids 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  Dr.  Davis  himself,  who  examined  my  specimens  from 
the  first  named  locality,  expres.sed  the  same  opinion.' 
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The  Caliokiii  pottery,  which  he  found  jdoiif>-  the  creek  of  that  name, 
he  ascribe.s  to  Indians,  as  he  remarks: 

Th(‘  <|iio.sli()ii  now  arises,  Who  were  the  makers  of  these  manufaeturcs  of  clay?  I 
siiiiply  aseiihe-  them  to  the  ('ahokia  Indians,  w’ho  dwelt,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  ou  the  banks  of  the  creek  tliat  still  bears  the  name  of  their  tril)e.  Conceru- 
iiift  the  anticpiity  of  the  manufactures  described  on  ttie  preceding  pages,  I  am  not 
j)repared  to  give  an  estimate.  Only  a  hundred  years  may  liave  elapsed  since  they 
were  made,  yet  it  is  also  ])os8ible  that  they  are  much  older.  The  appearance  of  the 
fragments  rather  indicates  a  modern  origin.* 

Those  Avho  are  aware  of  tlie  extreme  caution  of  this  distinguished 
archeologist  in  expressing  an  opinion  of  tliis  kind,  will  be  fully  assured 
that  he  had  carefully  studied  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject 
before  giving  it  publicity. 

.Most  of  the  tnound  pottery,  as  the  reader  is  probably  aware,  is  mixed 
with  pulverized  shells,  which  is  also  true  of  most  Indian  pottery.'* 

Dumont  describes  the  method  of  preparing  the  materials  and  manu¬ 
facturing  the  pottery  as  follows: 

The  industry  of  these  native  women  and  girls  is  admirable.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  skill  with  which,  with  their  lingers  alone  and  without  a  wheel,  they  make  all 
sorts  of  pottery.  The  manner  in  which  they  jiroceefl  to  do  it  is  as  follows:  After 
having  collected  the  earth  necessary  for  this  work,  and  cleaned  it  well,  they  take 
shells  and  pound  them  ujt  to  a  very  fine  and  delicate  ]iowder.  This  they  mix  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  earth  which  has  lieen  jjrovided,  and  moistening  the  whole  with  a 
little  water  they  knead  it  with  their  hands  and  feet  into  a  paste.  This  they  make 
into  long  rolls  from  (5  to  7  feet  in  length  and  of  the  thickness  desired.  If  they 
wish  to  form  a  basin  or  vase  they  take,  one  of  these  rolls  by  one  end;  and  marking 
with  the  left  thumb,  on  this  mass,  the  center  of  the  article  to  bo  made,  they  whirl 
it  (the  roll)  about  this  center  with  wonderful  swiftness  and  dexterity,  describing  a 
spiral.  I’rom  time  to  time  they  dip  their  lingers  in  the  water  which  they  are  always 
caretul  to  have  at  hand,  and  with  the  right  hand  they  smooth  the  outside  and  inside 
of  the  vessel  which  they  intend  to  form,  which  without  this  care  would  be  undulat¬ 
ing-  Ry  tills  process  they  make  all  sorts  of  earthen  utensils,  as  dishes,  plates, 
basins,  pots,  and  ewers,  some  of  which  contain  40  to  50  pints.  The  baking  of 
this  pottery  does  not  require  any  great  jireiiaration.  After  it  is  dried  in  the  shade 
a  great  fire  is  lighted  and  when  they  think  there  are  coals  enough  they  clear  a 
space  in  the  center  and  arrange  their  vessels  there  and  cover  them  with  coals.  In 
this  manner  the  pottery  receives  the  neces.sary  baking;  after  this  they  can  be  put  on 
the  lire  and  are  as  firm  as  ours.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  firmness  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  mixture  which  the  women  make  of  the  powdered  shells  with  the 
earth. 

I  >11  Pratz  .says :  “  The  [Natchez J  women  make  pots  of  an  extraordinary 
.size,  cru.ses  with  a  medium-sized  opening,  Jar.s,  bottles  with  long  necks, 
holding  2  pint.s,  and  jiots  or  cruses  for  holding  bear’s  oil.”^  Also  that 
they  colored  them  a  beautiful  red  by  using  ocher,  which  becomes  red 
alter  burning.  As  heretofore  renmrked,  the  bottle-shaped  vase  with  a 
long  neck  is  the  typical  form  of  clay  ve.ssels  found  in  the  mounds  of 

*  SmitliHonian  18S0,  p.  :<50. 

»  Dumont.  Mem.  Iltst.  I.a..  u.  p.  271  (IT-W) ;  Adair,  Hist.  Am.  lud.,  p.  424;  Loskiel.,  (Jeseh.  der  Miss  „ 
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Arkansas  and  southeastern  ’Missouri,  and  is  also  coininon  to  the  mounds 
andstonef’ravesofiniddle Tennessee.  Tliosecoloredor  ornamented  with 
red  ar«‘  also  often  found  in  the  mounds  of  this  seetion.  The  long-necked 
bottles  and  coloxed  jadtery  form  very  important  items  of  evidence  in 
the  present  discussion,  for  the  description  given  by  Du  Pratz  of  these 
vessels  and  Dumont’s  account  of  the  method  of  manufactiu'e  leave  but 
scant  room  for  doubt  that  those  found  in  the  mounds  were  made  by  the 
same  people  that  made  those  of  which  the  above  named  authors  speak. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  noti(;e  in  this  connection  that  the  two  localities, 
near  St.  (ienevieve,  Missouri,  and  near  Shawneetowu,  Illlinois,  where 
so  many  fragments  of  large  clay  vessels  supposed  by  many  to  have 
been  used  in  “  making  salt”  have  been  found,  were  occupied  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time  by  the  Shawnees.  Nor  should  the  fact  be 
overlooked  that  that  they  are  marked  with  those  impressions,  so  com¬ 
mon  in  mound  pottery,  which  are  usually  attrilxuted  to  basketwork  in 
which  the  vessels  are  supixosed  to  have  been  placed  while  drying  pre¬ 
vious  to  burning,  though  in  reality  in  these  instances  they  are  due  to 
a  textile  fiibric  or  pattern-markers. 

The  statements  so  often  made  that  the  mound  pottery,  especially  that 
of  Ohio,  far  excels  anything  made  by  the  Indians  is  a  mistake  and  is 
not  justitied  by  the  facts.  Wilson,  carried  away  with  this  supposed 
suixeriority  of  the  Ohio  mound  pottery,  goes  so  far  in  his  comparison 
with  other  mound  jxottery  as  to  ascribe  the  ornamented  ware  found  in 
the  mounds  of  ^Mississippi  to  the  “red  Indian,”  yet  asserts  in  the  same 
paragraph  that  it  suggests  “  no  analogy  to  the  finer  ware  of  the  Ohio 
mounds.”^  On  the  other  hand,  Nadaillac  affirms  that  the  pottery  of 
Missouri  (that  found  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state)  “  is  superior 
to  that  of  Ohio.”  * 

So  far  as  1  can  ascertain,  the  supposed  superiority  of  the  Ohio  mound 
potteiy,  maintained  by  so  many  writers,  is  based  ou  the  description  of 
two  vessels  by  Squier  and  Davis,  and,  as  we  have  seen  from  what  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Eau,  a  competent  witness,  is  not  supported  by  evidence. 

Mound-huiUlcrH  (oid  IndhiuH  cultivated  muizc. — A  resemblance  between 
the  crrstoms  of  the  mound-builders  and  Indians  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  both  cidtivated  and  relied,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  maize  or 
Indian  corn  for  subsistence.  As  proofs  have  already  been  presented 
showing  that  this  statement  is  true  in  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  here  the  evidence  that  it  is  also  true  as  to  the  tormer. 
That  th(>  mound-builders  must  have  relied  greatly  upon  agricultural 
luoducts  for  subsistence  is  maintained,  as  heretofore  shown,  by  those 
who  contend  they  wei  e  not  Indians,  and  is  admitted  by  all.  It  is  also 
generally  admitted  that  maize  was  their  chief  food  product,  but  this  is 
not  h*ft  to  inference  alone,  as  there*/  an^  proofs  of  it  from  the  mounds. 
Not  only  are  there  prints  of  the  cobs  on  many  clay  vessels,  but  lumixs 
of  clay  bearing  the  impress  of  the  ears;  also  charred  cobs,  ears,  and 


1  Pruli.  Mjin..  H.  p.  23. 


*  li’Ann'riqne  Pfvhistoritpie,  p.  1-41. 
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{Trains  have  been  lepeatedly  found  in  nionnds  and  in  i)its  (.!•  caches 
whicli  ai)i)ear  to  he  the  work  of  tlie  “  veritable  nioiind-hnilders,’’ 

Anotlier  fact  may  also  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  which,  thon{Th 
negative  in  character,  appears  to  ]»oint  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Although  metates  are,  and  from  time  immemorial  have  been,  in  com¬ 
mon  use  among  the  Central  Americans,  .M(*xicans.and  Pueblo  Indians  of 
Xew  .^fexico  and  Arizona,  not  one  has  been  found  in  connection  with 
the  ancient  works  ea.st  of  the  plains;  and  so  far  as  ascertained  only 
two  or  three  have  been  found  in  this  entiie  aiea.  These  were  dug  or 
plowed  uj)  in  Missouri  mtt  tar  from  the  ^Missouri  river,  but  w'ithout  any 
indications  ot  having  pertained  to  the  mound-builders.  Probably 
these  may  have  been  brought  here  by  the  ]»lain  tribes  which  shifted 
back  and  forth  from  side  to  side  or  by  the  Spaniards  who  visited  Mis¬ 
souri  at  an  early  day  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Osages.' 

Ihe  mound-builders  used  .stone  mortars  for  grinding  i)aiut  and  for 
other  purposes,  but  none  adapted  to,  or  that  w(‘.  can  suppo.se  were  ordi- 
nardy  used  for  grinding  maize  have  been  observed.  It  is  therefore 
more  than  probable  that  they  made  u.se  of  the  wooden  hominy  mortar 
ju.st  as  the  Indians  Avere  accustomed  to  do. 

The  marked  absence  of  this  u.seful  implement  from  all  the  works  of 
the  mound-builders  ea.st  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  a  very  important 
tact  in  this  connection.  As  it  appears  to  have  been  u.sed  not  only  by 
the  miltured  bnt  also  by  most  of  the  wild  tribes  from  Xew'  Mexico  to 
the  isthmus,  and  was  unknown  to  the  mound-builders  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  valley,  we  have  in  this  fact  an  indication  that  the  people  of  the 
two  regions  were  widely  distinct  from  each  other.  It  affords  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  theory  wdiich  connects  the  mound-builders  and  Pueblo 
tribes,  and  also  again.st  those  which  connect  the  former  and  the  :\rexican 
nations.  At  least  it  renders  doubtful  the  theory  which  derives  the 
former  from  the  latter.  Coming  into  a  forest-covered  region  would 
doubtle.ss  cause  .some  change  in  cmstoms,  but  this  change  would  not  be 
so  sudden  as  to  leave  no  traces  of  them.  I’assing  from  a  forest  to  a 

woodless  region  would  ofcour.se  account  for  a  change  of  custom  in  this 
resjiect. 

Articles  of  There  are  .some  marked  resemblances  in  the  cus¬ 

toms  ot  the  two  peoples  in  regard  to  the  various  articles  made  by  them 
from  shells.  Several  species  of  large,  univalve,  marine  sheiks  were 
u.sed  by  the  Indians  as  drinking  cups.  These  were  usuallv  prepared 
lor  this  purpose  by  removing  the  columella.  Proof  of  this  custom  is 
found  in  the  .statements  of  several  of  the  early  writers.  The  manner 
in  which  they  were  used  is  shown  in  the  Brevis  Xarratio  of  lie  Bry 
Pis.  XIX  and  XL,  and  described  by  Haywood.^  The  statement  of  the 
latter  author  i.s  a.s  follow.s: 

Our  suntbern  lu.liaus,  at  the  annual  feast  of  harvest,  send  to  tho.se  who  are  sick 
n^uneoruiiahletoeomeoutoneof  theold  eon.seerated  .shells  full  of  the  sancti- 

•  I)..  I-rat.  Hint.  L„uisun.a,  K,.„lial,  Tra.ml.,  :!2o  »  Xat.  an, I  Aboriginal  Hist.  Ten.,.. 
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fiedbitter  ca8.>(fHrt.  The  Creeks  used  it  in  1778  in  one  of  their  evening  entertain- 
nienls  at  Altassa,  where,  after  the  asseml)ly  were  seated  in  the  council,  illuminated 
hy  their  mystical  eane  tire  in  the  center,  two  middle-aged  men  came  together,  each 
having  a  very  large  conch  shell  full  of  black  drink,  advancing  with  slow,  uniform, 
and  steady  steps,  their  eyes  and  countenances  lifted  up,  and  singing  very  low,  but 
sweetly,  till  they  came  within  (1  or  8  steps  of  the  king’s  and  white  people’s  seats, 
when  they  stojjped,  and  each  rested  his  shell  upon  a  little  table;  but  soon  taking  it 
up  again  advanced,  and  each  presented  his  shell,  one  to  the  king  and  the  other  to 
the  chief  of  the  white  people. 

Tlie  shells  used  for  this  purpose  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  Biisycon 
perrersiun  and  Cauftin  flammea. 

Specimens  of  tliese  species,  prepared  for  use  as  drinking-  cups,  have 
been  found  in  mounds  and  ancient  graves  in  most  of  tlie  Southern  states 
and  also  as  far  north  as  Wisconsin.  Clay  vessels  made  in  imitation  of 
them  have  also  been  found.’ 

A  fact  worth  noticing  in  this  connection  is  that  a  specimen  of  Busy- 
con  perversnm  obtained  from  a  mound  in  Arkansas  (see  Fig.  133)  has  an 
elaborate  ornamental  design  engraved  on  the  outer  surface.  As  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  i)articular  species  was  used  by  the  Indians  for  sacred 
drinking  cups,  and,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  there  are  the  best  of 
reasons  for  believing  the  mounds  of  that  part  of  Arkansas  where  this 
specimen  was  found  were  built  by  Indians,  we  connect  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  art  of  the  mound  builders  with  the  Indians. 

I  call  special  attention  to  these  little  details,  as  they  are  illustrative 
of  a  multitude  of  minute  threads  which  seem  to  bind  these  two  peoples 
together.  It  is  in  the  details  we  are  to  And  the  strong  proofs  of  the 
theory  we  are  contending  for. 

The  shell  beads  form  another  of  these  threads  of  evidence.  The  man¬ 
ufacture  and  use  of  shell  beads  is  common  among  uneidightened  peo¬ 
ples,  and  hence  the  fact  that  both  mound-builders  and  Indians  made  use 
of  them  is  nothing  in  point.  But  when  we  come  to  note  the  particular 
forms  and  find  that  there  are  characteristics  by  which  the  prehistoric 
specimens  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Gulf  states  can,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  distinguished  from  those  of  all  other  sections  of  ISTorth  America, 
we  touch  another  of  those  threads  of  evidence  just  alluded  to.  This  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  many  and  probably  most  of  the 
f<»rms  found  in  the  mounds  can  be  traced  to  the  Indians  of  the  same 
region. 

A  number  of  these  forms  are  mentioned  by  the  old  writers,  notably 
Beverly  in  his  History  and  Present  State  of  Virginia,* *  and  Lawson 
in  his  History  of  Carolina.*  Biedma  also  notes  the  fact  that  among 
the  riches  of  the  Indians  of  Pacaha  (Quapaws?)  “  were  beads  made  of 
sea  snails,”  thousands  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  mounds. 

Shell  S])oons  and  scrapers  were  used  by  the  Indians  and  hundreds 
have  been  found  in  the  mounds. 


‘  Spe  Art  ill  by  Mr.  Holmes,  pp.  194-198,  2d  Kept.  Bur.  Etbn. 

*  P.58.  London,  1705.  Also  ed.  1722,  pp.  195-190. 

*  P.215.  Haleifjh  re])rint.  (1800.) 
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The*  shell  gorgets  appear  to  furnish,  by  their  iieeuliar  form  ami  orna¬ 
mentation,  a  A  ery  eA’ident  connecting  link  betAveen  the  t\A()  jieoples. 
The  A  arious  forms  taken  from  the  inonmls  Avill  be  found  tignred  in  Mr. 
Ilolnies’s  ])aper  in  the  second  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
Some  of  these  are  also  gieen  in  our  figures  in  the  iirevious  ])artof  this 
A’olnme.  BeA’erly,^  speaking  of  shell  ornaments  made  by  the  Indians, 
remarks:  “Of  this  shell  [Avhieh  he  calls  the  ennk  shell]  they  also 
make  round  tablets  of  about  4  inches  diameter,  Avhieh  they  polish  as 
smooth  as  the  other,  and  sometimes  they  cieh  or  firave  thereon  circles, 
stars,  a  half  moon,  or  any  other  figure  suitable  to  their  fancy.  These 
they  Avear  instead  of  medals  before  or  behind  their  neck.” 

LaAA-son’s'  testimony  corresponds  Avith  this:  “  They  oftentimes  make 
of  this  shell  a  sort  of  gorge,  A\diich  they  wear  about  their  neck  in  a 
string,  so  it  hangs  on  their  collar,  whereon  sometimes  is  graA'en  a 
cross  or  some  odd  sort  of  figure  which  comes  next  in  their  fancy.” 

We  ha\'e  only  to  examine  Fig.  .‘I,  PI.  lii,  2d  Ann.  Bej).  Bnr.  Ethn., 
and  our  Fig.  213  to  find  BcA^erly’s  circles  and  half  moon,  although 
the  chief  engraved  figure  is  intended  to  represent  a  serpent.  On  the 
shell  rei)resented  in  the  former  of  these  figures  aa’C  .see  Lawson’s  cross. 
Moreover,  Ave  see  in  all  the  tAVo  holes  through  which  to  pass  the 
string  for  siisi)ending  them.  As  some  of  the  .shells  have  been  found  in 
tyi)ical  mounds,  and  Avith  the  original  and  loAvest  burials,  and  also  in 
stone  graves,  they  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  true  mouud- 
builders  and  historic  Indians  AA’hich  seems  to  identify  the  two  as  one 
lieople,  at  least  in  the  region  where  these  relics  are  found.  Further 
reference  AA'ill  hereafter  be  made  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
certain  tribes  as  mound-builders. 

Dumont  remarks  that — 

There  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  seashore  beautiful  shells  iiinde  by  snails  (or 
limafon),  Avhic^h  are  called  bnrf^aux;  they  are  ver.A^  u.sefnl  for  making  handsome 
tobacco  boxes,  for  they  bear  their  mother-of-pearl  with  them.  It  is  of  these 
bnrgaux  that  the  natiA^e  AA'omen  make  their  ear  rings.  For  this  purpose  they  take 
the  end  of  it  which  they  rub  a  long  time  on  hard  stones,  and  thus  giA'e  it  the 
form  of  a  nail  furnished  with  a  head,  in  order  that  AA’hen  they  place  them  in  their 
ears  they  will  be  held  by  this  kind  of  pi\'ot.  For  these  saA^ages  haA^e  much  larger 
holes  in  their  ears  than  onr  Frenchmen;  the  thumb  could  bo  passed  through  them, 
hoAA’eA'er  large  it  might  he.  The  saA-.ages  also  AA'ear  around  the  neck  plates  made  of 
pieces  of  these  .shells,  which  are  shaped  in  the  same  m.anner  on  stones,  ami  which 
they  form  into  round  or  oA'al  ]>ieces  of  about  .3  or  4  inches  in  diameter.  'I’hey  are 
then  ]>ierced  near  the  edge  by  means  of  fire  ami  used  as  ornaments.* 

The  nail-shaped  pieces  and  circular  ornaments  idluded  to  are  very 
common  in  mound.s.  Exaniple.s  of  the.se  types  are  shown  by  Mr.  Holmes 
in  his  article  entitled  “Art  in  Shell  of  the  Ancient  American.s,”  Second 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  in  our  ligures  283  and 
284.=' 


'  Lawson,  Hist,  of  Carolina,  p.  315,  KalciKli 
reprint.  (ISBO.) 


*  Aleni.  Hist.  La.  (I’aris,  1753),  Vol.  1,  p.  94. 

•  Pis.  XXX  ami  XLVl. 
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Pipes  and  tohacco. — That  the  ia()nii(l-))uil(lers  were  ji’reat  smokers  is 
])roven  by  the  very  larf>e  number  of  pipes  which  have  been  found  in 
their  monnds  and  f>:raves.  So  nnnierons  ar(i  these  and  so  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  over  tlie  mound  area  east  of  the  liocky  mountains  that  pipe¬ 
making  and  pii)e-smoking-  may  be  taken  as  a  marked  characteristic  of 
this  ancient  people.  Moreover  the  fact  that  smoking  the  ])ipe  prevailed 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  this  entire  area  indicates  that  the  mound¬ 
building  age  was  contiimous. 

That  the  pipe  was  an  essential  to  Indian  happiness  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  proof  here.  We  have  therefore  in  th(‘  evidence  of  the  very 
general  u.se  of  the  pipe  among  the  mound-builders  one  iiroof  that  they 
were  Indians  iu  the  limited  seu.se  mentioned.  At  any  rate  it  furni.shes 
one  reason  for  concluding  that  they  were  not  directly  connected  with  the 
Nahua  tribes  of  Mexico  or  the  Maya-Quiche  tribes  of  Central  America. 
Tlie  jiipe  was  not  an  article  in  general  use  among  either  the  Nahua  or 
Maya  nations;  not  a  .single  one  appears  to  be  represented  in  their 
ancient  manuscrijits  or  paintings  or  their  carved  in.scriptions;  the  cigar 
is  represented,  but  no  pipe.  According  to  Bancroft,  ‘‘  The  habit  of  .smok¬ 
ing  did  not  iiossess  among  the  Nahuas  the  peculiar  character  attached 
to  it  by  the  North  American  natives,  as  an  indisjiensable  accessory  to 
treaties,  the  cementing  of  friendship,  and  so  forth,  but  was  indulged 
in  chiefly  by  the  sick  as  a  ])astime,  and  for  its  stimulating  effect.” 
“Tobacco,”  he  adds,  “was  generally  smoked  after  dinner,  in  the  form 
of  paper,  reed,  or  maize-leaf  cigarettes,  called  pocyetl,  ‘  smoking  tobacco,’ 
or  acayetl,  ‘tobacco-reed,’  ‘the  leaf  being  mixed  in  a  paste,’  says  V>.y- 
tia,  ‘with  xoehiocotzoth  li<iuidambar,  aromatic  herbs,  and  pulverized 
charcoal,  so  as  to  keep  smoldering  when  once  lighted  and  shed  a  per¬ 
fume.”” 

This  appears,  so  far  as  my  examinations  have  extended,  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  what  is  stated  by  the  older  authorities,  or,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say,  with  what  they  do  not  state,  as  but  very  little 
is  said  upon  the  subject  which  is  corroborative,  for,  had  the  pipe  been 
in  use  among  the  Nahuas  and  Mayas,  as  it  was  among  the  Indians  and 
mound-builders,  it  would  have  had  a  prominent  place  in  their  paintings, 
manuscripts,  and  sculi)ture,  and  the  old  S])anish  authors  would  have 
had  much  to  say  in  regard  to  it.  The  museum  at  Mexico  does  not  con¬ 
tain  above  half  a  dozen  pipes  with  bowls. 

This  fact  is  certainly  one  argument  again.st  the  theory  that  the 
mound-builders  of  the  Mississippi  valley  were  Aztecs  or  Mayas,  and 
what  strengthens  it  is  that  the  ancient  stone  pipes  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
especially  of  .southern  California,  are  of  an  entirely  different  type  ft’om 
tho.se  of  the  mounds  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  prevailing  form 
being  a  Hattened  tube,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Vol.  vii  of  Lieut. 
Wheeler’s  Survey. 


‘  Native  Kaces,  ii,  287. 
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LINKS  CONNECTING  THE  INDIANS  DIRECTLY  WITH  THE  MOUND- 

BUILDERS. 

THE  ETOWAH  MOl'Nl) — STONE  GRAVES. 

In  this  class  of  i)roofs  properly  bclonji's  tlie  historical  evidence;  but, 
as  this  has  been  "ivcn  in  a  jnevions  chapter,  reference  is  made  here 
onlj'  to  certain  facts  which  seem  to  bridge  over  the  supposed  gap  sej)- 
arating  the  Indians  of  historic  times  from  the  mound-builders,  and  to 
identity  certain  tribes  as  pertaining  to  the  latter. 

THE  I.AK(!E  ETOWAH  MOUNU. 

As  the  hi.storical  evidence  adduced  shows  beyond  contradiction  that 
the  Indians  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  country  at  the  time- they 
were  first  encountered  by  Europeans  did  erect  mounds,  construct  walls 
ofdefen.se,  and  dig  canals,  the  question  of  their  ability  to  i)lan  and  to  com¬ 
bine  and  control  force  for  the  construction  of  such  works  must  be  con¬ 
ceded.  Yet  there  are  probably  some  long  wedded  to  the  theory  of  a  “lost 
race”  or  Toltec  migration,  who  will  still  maintain  that  only  the  tumuli 
and  other  works  of  inferior  dimensions  and  siinjile  designs,  and  the 
ruder  works  of  art  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  Indians,  but  that  the 
larger  and  more  extensive  remains  are  due  to  a  different  race. 

If  De  Soto’s  route  could  be  traced  minutely  and  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty,  it  would  b(‘  possible,  no  doubt,  to  identify,  so  far  as  they  remain, 
the  mounds  and  other  works  of  which  the  chroniclers  of  his  expedition 
speak;  but  unfortunately  this  can  not  be  done.  Still,  there  are  some 
parts  of  it  that  can  be  determined  within  reasonable  limits.  For 
example,  scarcely  a  doubt  remains  that  he  passed  through  the  northern 
l»art  of  (feorgia,  striking  the  head  waters  of  the  (’oosa  river.  Now  it 
so  happens  that  while  in  this  region  he  sto])ped  at  an  Indian  town 
((xuaxule)  in  which  the  house  of  the  cacique  was  situated  on  a  mound 
of  sidhcient  size  to  attract  tlu^  attention  of  those  of  his  followers  who 
were  (larcilasso’s  informants.  This,  there  are  reasons  for  believing, 
was  tlie  celebrated  Etowah  mound  near  Cartersville.  It  is  true  Dr. 
('.  C.  Jones,  the  leading  authority  on  the  antiipiities  of  the  southern 
States,  locates  Guaxule  in  the  southeast  (torner  of  Murray  county,'  but 
in  this  instance  1  think  he  is  certaiidy  in  error,  as  no  mound  has  been 
found  there  which  will  in  any  respect  answer  the  description  given. 

Garcilasso  says:  “La  casa  estava  en  un  cerro  alto,  como  de  otras 
vsemejantes  hemas  dicho.  Tenio  toda  ella  al  derredor  un  jiaseadero  (pie 
podian  pasearse  jior  el  seis  hombres  juntos.”  “  The  house  stood  on  a 
high  hill  (mound)  similar  to  others  tee  have  already  mentioned.  It  had 
round  about  it  a  roadway  on  which  six  mmi  might  march  abreast.”  '■* 


'  Ilcmando  Do  Soto,  p.  3.'>. 

’History  of  Florida.  Ed.  1723,  Lib.  iii,  Cap.  XX,  p.  139,  and  Ed.  of  1605. 
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Ihis  language  is  i)eculiai',  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  can  apply  to  no 
other  mound  in  (ieorgia  than  the  large  one  near  ( 'artersville,  tleorgia. 
Xor  is  this  a  mere  sui)i)osition,  for  my  assistants  have  made  careful 
search  throughout  northern  Creorgia,  the  immediately  adjoining  portions 
of  South  Carolina,  and  eastern  Tennessee,  without  finding  any  other 
mound  that  can  possibly  answer  this  description.  The  words  “similar 
to  others  we  hav(i  mentioned”  are  evidently  intended  to  signify  that 
it  was  artificial,  and  this  is  conceded  by  all  who  have  noticed  the  j)as- 
sage:  “alto”  (high)  in  the  mouths  of  the  explorers  indicates  something 
more  elevat<‘d  than  ordinary  mounds.  The  roadway  or  ])assage-way 
round  about  it  is  ])eculiar  and  is  the  only  mention  of  the  kind  by  any 
of  the  three  chroniclers.  How  is  it  to  be  explained? 

Col.  C.  C.  Jones  says  that  this  “roadway”  was  a  terrace,  but  it  is 
scarcely  i)Ossible  that  any  terrace  at  the  end  or  side  of  a  mound  form¬ 
ing  an  apron-like  extension  (the  only  form  which  has  been  found  in  the 
South),  could  have  been  so  described  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  road¬ 
way,  which  the  mode  of  e.^timating  the  width  shows  was  intended. 

As  Carcilasso  wrote  from  information  and  not  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  he  often  failed  to  catch  from  his  informant  a  correct  notion  of  the 
things  described  to  him.  In  this  case  it  seems  that  he  understood 
there  was  a  terrace  running  entirely  around  the  mound  or  a  roadway 
winding  around  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  broad  way  winding  up 
the  side  of  the  Etowah  mound  (see  Fig.  183)  ai)pears  to  answer  the 
description  better  than  what  is  seen  in  any  other  ancient  structure  in 
Ceorgia.  It  is  broad  and  ascends  at  a  gentle  slope,  giving  to  the 
observer  the  idea  of  a  roadway,  for  which  it  Avas  evidently  intended. 
It  is  a  large  mouud,  (piite  high,  and  one  that  would  doubtless  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  S])auish  soldiers.  Its  dimensions  indicate  that  the 
tribe  by  which  it  was  built  was  strong  in  numbers  and  might  send 
forth  “  500  warriors  ”  to  gi'eet  the  Spanish  adventurers.  The  locality 
is  also  within  the  limits  of  I)e  Soto’s  route  as  given  by  the  best  authori¬ 
ties^  and,  lastly,  there  is  no  other  mound  within  the  possible  limits  of 
his  route  Avhich  will  in  any  respect  answer  the  description.  As  Gar- 
cilasso  must  have  learned  of  this  mound  from  his  informants  and 
described  it  according  to  the  impression  conveyed  to  his  mind,  we  are 
justitted  in  accei)ting  the  statement  as  substantially  correct.  The  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  statement  and  the  fact  that  a  mound  of  the  peculiar 
kind  described  is  found  in  the  limited  region  referred  to,  would  be  a 
remarkable  coincidence  if  the  former  were  not  based  on  the  personal 
observations  of  the  informants.  We  are  therefore  fully  justified  in 
believing  that  the  work  alluded  to  by  the  old  Spanish  author  is  notu', 
other  than  the  great  mound  (»n  the  Etowah  river,  near  Cartersville, 
Georgia,  and  that  here  we  can  i)oint  to  one  of  the  Indian  villages  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  Adelantado’s  unfortunate  expedition. 

If  this  conclusion  be  coriect,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  Indians  were  the  authors  of  this,  one  of  the  largest  mounds 
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Ibund  ill  the  country,  its  solid  contents  beiiif;  not  less  tlian  4,000,000 
cubic  feet.  Tiiis  is  corroborated,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  three  proininent  inonnds  of  the  ftronp  was  fotind, 
when  excavated,  to  contain  burials  in  box-shaiied  stone  cists  of  the 
form  so  coinnion  in  middle  Tennessee. 

As  stone  cists  or  {graves  have  been  mentioned,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
direct  attention  at  this  point  to  this  class  of  works  which  form  a  con¬ 
necting  link  between  the  i>rehistoric  and  historic  times. 

STONK  OUAVKS. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  clearly  the  argument  based 
upon  these  works  it  is  necessary  to  give  here  a  brief  explanation. 

There  are  several  forms  and  varieties  of  stone  graves,  or  cists,  found 
in  the  mound  area  embraced  in  this  disimssion,  some  being  of  cobble¬ 
stone,  others  of  slabs,  some  round,  others  polygonal,  some  roof-shaped, 
others  square,  and  others  box-shaped,  or  iiarallelograms.  The  refer¬ 
ence  at  present  is  only  to  the  last  mentioned — the  box-shaped  type,  made 
of  stone  slabs,  as  heretofore  described.  If  the  evidence  shows  that 
this  variety  is  found  onljMii  certain  districts,  pertains  to  a  certain  class 
of  works,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  certain  types  of  art,  we  are 
warranted  in  using  it  as  an  ethnic  characteristic,  or  as  indicating  the 
presence  of  particular  tribes.  If  it  can  be  further  shown  that  graves  of 
this  form  are  found  in  mounds  attributed  to  the  so-called  mound- 
builders,  and  that  certain  tribes  of  Indians  of  historic  times  were  also 
accustomed  to  bury  in  them,  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  a  continuity 
of  custom  from  the  mound-building  age  to  historic  times,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  those  graves  found  in  the  mounds  are  attributable  to  the 
same  i)eople  (or  allied  tribes)  found  using  them  at  a  later  date.  This 
conclusion  will  be  strengthened  by  finding  that  certain  i)eculiar  tyi)es 
of  art  are  limited  to  the  regions  where  these  graves  exist,  and  are  found 
almost  exclusively  in  connection  with  them. 

This  will  indicate  the  line  of  argument  proposed  and  the  character 
of  the  proofs  to  be  presented.  If  the  result  lu’ove  satisfactory  it  is 
evident  that  we  will  have  an  index  pointing  to  particular  tribes  known 
to  historic  times,  who  were  mound-builders  in  the  mound-building  age. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  tribe  was  so  isolated  as  to  leave  no 
marks  of  connection  with  others,  hence  it  is  more  than  likely  that  hav¬ 
ing  identifi(“d  one  we  shall  obtain  clews  to  another.  We  should  also 
observe  that  while  our  evidence  is  pointing  in  one  direction,'  it  is  at 
the  same  time  eliminating  the  supposed  possibilities  in  another. 

Tliese  graves,  as  is  well  known,  are  formed  of  rough  unhewn  slabs 
or  flat  pieces  of  stone,  thus:  f'irst — in  a  pit  some  2  or  3  feet  deep,  and 
of  the  desired  dimensions,  dug  for  the  ])urpose — a  layer  is  ])la('ed  to 
form  the  floor;  next,  similar  pieces  are  set  on,^edge  for  the  sides  and 
ends,  over  which  other  slabs  are  laid  flat,  forming  the  coverijig,  the 
whole,  when  finished,  making  a  rude,  box-shaped  coffin  or  sepulcher. 
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Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  six  faces  are  wanting;  occasionally  tlie 
bottom  consists  of  a  layer  of  wab'rworn  bowlders;  sometimes  the  top 
is  not  a  single  layer,  but  other  pieces  are  laid  over  the  Joints,  and  some¬ 
times  they  an*  placed  shingle  fashion.  They  vary  in  hnigth  from  14 
inches  to  8  feet,  and  in  width  from  9  inches  to  3  feet.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  to  find  a  mound  containing  a  number  of  these  cists 
arranged  in  two,  three,  or  more  tiers.  As  a  general  rule  those  not  in 
mounds  are  near  the  surfirce  of  the  ground,  and  in  some  instances  (‘ven 
projecting  above  it.  It  is  probable  that  no  one  who  has  examined  them 
has  failed  to  note  their  strong  resemblance  to  the  European  mode  of 
burial.  Even  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  who  attributes  them  to  some  “ancient 
race,”  was  forcibly  remimh'd  of  this  resemblance,  as  he  remarks:  “In 
looking  at  the  rude,  stone  coffins  of  Tennessee,  I  have  again  and  again 
been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  in  some  former  age  this  ancient  race 
must  have  come  in  contact  with  Europeans  and  derived  this  mode  of 
burial  from  them.” ' 

After  a  somewhat  lengthy  review  of  the  various  modes  of  burial 
practiced  by  the  aborigines  of  America  he  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusion:  “We  have  now  carefully  examined  at  the  modes  of  burial 
practiced  by  the  American  aborigines,  in  extenso,  apd  it  is  evident  that 
the  ancient  race  of  Tennessee  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  their 
peculiar  method  of  interment  in  rude,  stone  coffins.  Whilst  the  custom 
of  burying  the  dead  in  the  sitting  ])osture  was  almost  universal  with 
the  various  tribes  and  nations  of  North  and  Sonth  America,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  buried  most  cf)mmonly  in  long, 
stone  graves,  with  the  body  resting  at  length,  as  among  civilized  nations 
of  the  present  day  in  Europe  and  America.”^ 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Jones’s  paper  much  additional  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  these  graves  has  been  obtained,  and  the  area  in  which 
they  occur  has  been  greatly  extended,  but  the  result  has  been,  as  will 
be  S(“en  in  the  sequel,  rather  to  confirm  than  to  disprove  the  opinion 
here  exi)ressed.  Graves  of  the  same  character  have  been  observed  in 
northern  Georgia,  in  the  lower  ])ortions  of  eastern  Tennessee,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Delaware  river,  at  various  points  in  Ohio  and  in  southern 
Illinois.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  these  places  were  at  one 
time  or  another  occupied  by  the  same  ])eople  who  formerly  dwelt  in  the 
(’umberland  valley,  or  by  cktsely  allied  tribes. 

It  appears  from  these  facts  that  this  is  an  ethnic  characteristic,  though 
dei)ending  upon  the  presence  of  the  proper  materials.  Our  next  step 
is  to  i)rove  that  the  same  mode  of  burial  was  adopted  by  one  or  more 
of  the  Indian  tribes  of  historic  times. 

Dr.  Jones,  although  believing  in  the  great  antiquity  of  these  works, 
was,  as  already  noticed,  so  strongly  impres.sed  with  the  resemblance  to 
the  Eui  opean  mode  of  burial  that  he  expresses  the  belief  that  “  in 
.some  former  age  this  ancient  I'ace  must  have  come  in  contact  witli 
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I'Anopcans  and  (ha  ived  this  mode  of  burial  from  them.  Tliis  vi(!\v.’'  lie 
continues,  -‘is  sustained  not  only  by  the  jiresenee  of  eopjier  crosses 
and  of  vases  with  eiosses  and  .scalloped  circles  painted  around  them, 
and  of  bones  evidently  diseased  by  syphilis,  in  the  stone  <rrave.s,  but 
also  by  certain  traditions  formerly  preserved  by  the  surrounding'  In 
dial!  tribes.”  ’ 

Dr.  Jones  may  have  been  mistaken  in  some  of  his  conclusions;  this 
language  is  therefore  given  here  as  nmch  because  it  indicates  the  im¬ 
pression  made  upon  a  well  informed  mind  by  the  careful  study  of  these 
work.s,  as  for  the  statements  in  it.  Attention,  however,  is  called  to  the 
copper  crosses  mentioned,  as  they  are  an  indication  of  (contact  with 
Europeams.  ^"ot  that  the  ])resence  of  a  cross  is  necessarily  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  contact  with  Europ<‘an  civilization — for  many  are  found  which 
must  have  been  in  existence  long  before  the  discovery  by  Columbus — 
but  because  of  tin* *  peculiar  form  of  some  of  those  alluded  to. 

But  the  position  assumed  does  not  rest  on  such  vague  and  uncertain 
proof  as  it  is  stated  jmsitively  by  Loskiel  that  the  Delawari's  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  bury  their  dead  in  this  wise;  his  words  are  as  follows: 

They  buried  their  dead  by  digging  a  grave  of  the  required  size  and  about  one  or 
two  feet  deep ;  they  put  flat  stones  at  the  liottom  and  set  others  at  each  end  and  each 
side  on  the  edge;  then  laid  the  body  in,  generally  on  the  back  at  full  lengtii,  covered 
the  grave  with  the  same  kind  of  stone  laid  as  closely  together  as  practicable,  wiihuiit 
ennent,  Hometimcn  laying  smaller  stones  orer  the  joints  or  cracks  to  keej)  the  earth  from 
falling  into  the  grave.  Then  they  covered  the  grave  wdth  earth,  not  generally  more 
than  two  or  three  feet  high.'- 

Barbcr  states  that — 

Several  tribes  were  accustomed  to  incase  their  dead  in  stone  boxes  or  tombs. 
Among  these  were  the  Lenni-Lenape,  or  Delaware.s,  of  I’ennsvlvania,  although  the 
graves  already  opened  show  an  antiipiity  of  probably  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years,  because  the  native  contents,  consisting  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  rude  pottery  and  ornaments,  .are  associated  usually  with  articles  of  Eu- 
roiiean  manufacture,  such  as  glass  beads,  iron  or  copper  implements,  and  por¬ 
tions  of  firearms.  A  number  of  graves  have  been  examined  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Delaware  Watergap.  The  tumuli  were  scarcely  distinguishable,  but  were 
surrounded  by  traces  of  shallow  trenches.  The  skeletons  lay  at  a  depth  of  about 
three  feet,  and  were  in  almost  every  instance  inclosed  in  rude  atone  eofllns.  In  one 
ea.se  the  body  had  been  jdaced  in  a  slight  excavation,  facing  the  e.ast,  and  above  it 
a  low  mound  had  been  built.'' 

This  evidence  i.s  not  only  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  that  some  Indians 
of  historic  times  did  bury  in  cists  of  this  form,  but  it  at  the  same  time 
.s])ecities  the  tribe.s — the  I lelawares  and,  by  inference,  the  Shawnees — for 
as,  at  the  time  indicated  a  itart  of  the  latter,  as  is  well  known,  were  living 
with  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former,  the  two  tribes  being  ethnically  re 
lated.  This  introduces  a  new  factor  into  the  argument  and  limits  its 
scope,  as  it  directs  the  impiiry  along  a  particular  line.  The  fact  of  the 

'  Aboriginal  Keniains.  Tenii.,  p.  ;I5;  Sui.  Cont.,  Vol.  xxii. 

’  Hist.  Miss.  United  Bretlmm,  p.  120. 

•  American  Naturalist,  Abd.  xi,  1877,  p.  109. 
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lenioviil  of  a  portion  of  the  Shawnees  from  the  south  to  the  valley  of 
the  l)(‘hiwar(‘,  is  too  well  known  to  iTMpiire  the  proof  to  b(‘  given  here. 

Metnrning  now  to  the  (’ninberlaiul  valh'yand  regions  of  middle  Tcm- 
nessee,  already  referred  to,  w'e  find  hen*,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
if  the  number  of  graves  be  any  indieation,  the  chief  home  of  the  people 
who  buried  in  stone  graves  of  the  peculiar  form  mentioned.  That  we 
van  not  attribute  any  of  these  graves  south  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Dela¬ 
wares  will  be  eoneeded.  The  natural  inference,  therefore,  is,  if  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  an  ethnic  characteristic,  that  they  are  due  to  the 
Shawnees.  There  is  undoubted  historical  evidence  that  this  people 
resided  in  the  region  of  the  Cumberland  from  the  earliest  notice  we 
have  of  them  until  their  final  departure  therefrom  at  a  comparatively 
recent  dat*‘.  Col.  Force  ♦•orrectly  remarks.  “  We  first  find  the  Shawano 
in  actual  history  about  the  year  lOfiO  aud  living  along  the  Cumberland 
river,  or  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee.”' 

There  existed  formerly  a  tradition  that  this  nation  extended  settle- 
meuts  as  far  to  the  southeast  as  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  river,  aud 
the  name  of  this  river  is  yet  supposed  by  some  to  have  beeu  derived 
from  the  i)resence  of  this  tribe.  Although  the  latter  supposition  is 
founded  on  a  slender  and  very  doubtful  basis,  and  much  error  has  crept 
into  the  explanations  of  the  tradition  which  has  led  to  its  rejection  by 
some  of  our  best  investigators  of  the  present  day,  there  are  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  accepting  it  as  true  when  restricted  to  its  more  exact  and  lim¬ 
ited  form.  This  is  found  in  Milfort,'*  who  places  them  in  uiiper  Geor¬ 
gia,  in  the  Tugelo  region,  and  on  the  headwaters  of  the  large  Georgia 
rivers.  If  this  be  correct  we  have  some  foundation  for  the  tradition 
which  places  them  on  the  Savannah,  as  the  Tugelo  river  is  one  of  its 
upi)er  branches.  With  this  limitation,  and  the  caution  as  to  accepting 
.Milfort’s  date,  which  is  evidently  very  far  wrong,  the  tradition  given 
by  (j(‘n.  Robertson  found  in  Haywood’s  Tsatural  and  Aboiiginal 
History  of  Tennessee,'*  may  be  considered  as  corroborative: 

In  1772  the  Little  (’oru  Planter,  an  intelligent  Cherokee  chief,  who  was  then 
su])pose(l  to  he  90  year.s  of  age,  stated,  in  giving  a  history  of  his  own  nation,  tliiit 
the  Savannechers,  which  was  the  name  universally  given  hy  the  Indians  to  those 
whom  the  English  call  Shaw-anese,  removed  from  Savninnah  river,  between  (ieor(/ia 
and  iSoiilli  Carolina,  hy  penniHsion  of  the  Cherokece,  to  Cumberland,  they  having  been 
fallen  upon  and  almost  mined  by  a  combination  of  sev'eral  of  the  neighboring  tribes 
of  Indians.  That  many  years  afterwards  a  dilference  took  place  between  the  tw'o 
nations,  and  the  Cherokees,  unexpectedly  to  the  Shawnees.  marclnal  in  a  large  body 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  latter.  There,  dividing  into  several  small  parties,  they 
treacherously,  as  he  expressed  himself,  fell  npon  them  and  put  to  death  a  great  num¬ 
ber.  The  Shawanese  then  forted  themselves  and  maintained  a  long  war  in  defense 
of  their  pos.session  of  the  country,  even  after  the  Chickasaw's  had  joined  the  Chero¬ 
kees.  He  observed  that  when  he  w-as  a  small  boy,  which  must  have  been  about 
lb!)9,  he  remembered  to  have  heard  his  father,  who  was  a  great  chief,  say  he  once 
took  a  large  party  against  the  .‘<hawane.se,  etc. 

‘  Karly  Notices  of  the  Indiuns  of  Oliio.  ]>.  40.  See,  also  Marquetle's  statements  iu  .los.  Kcl.,  1670.  p. 
01.  ami  in  Ids  .foiinial.  p.  32.  Paris  liopriut,  IK4.'>.  etc, 
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The  null)  (»f  Noi  tli  America,  by  John  Seiiex,  1710,  iiidicate.s  village.s 
of  the  ChaouaiioiKS  on  the  hea<hvaters  of  the  Savannah.  On  the  l)e 
LT.sle  niapof  1700  the  Ontouagannha  (Shawnees)  are  jtlaced  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  great  rivers  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  was  the  understanding  and  belief  at  an  early  day  that 
Shawnees  had  at  some  time  dwelt  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Savannah ; 
also  that  this  name  and  its  sj-nonyms  were  used  to  designate  a  par¬ 
ticular  people.  In  conlirmation  of  the  theory  advanced,  stone  graves 
of  the  particular  type  we  are  now  considering  have  been  found  in  the 
upper  part  of  Jsacoochee  valley,  which  is  in  the  Tugelo  region.'  Others, 
as  shown  in  Part  i,  have  been  found  by  the  Bureau  assistants  on 
Etowah  river,  farther  west  in  northern  ( Georgia. 

The  tradition  given  by  llobertson  heli)S  to  explain  a  puzzling  fact 
discovered  by  the  Bureau  explorers,  to  wit,  that  <pute  a  number  of 
these  grax  es  have  been  found  along  the  Little  Tennessee  river,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sire  of  some  of  the  Cherokee  “  Overhill  towns.”  As 
the  evidence  derived  from  history  and  the  mounds,  as  will  be  hereafter 
shown,  indicated  the  occupancy  of  this  region  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  Cherokees,  who  are  known  to  have  been  long  the  deadly  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Shawnees,  the  presence  of  these  graves  seemed  to  conflict 
with  the  theory  herein  advanced.  But  the  tradition  given  by  Robert¬ 
son  indicates  a  previous  friendly  l  elation  between  the  two  tribes  which 
will  serve,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  explain  this  riddle. 

There  is  also  another  item  of  evidence  on  this  point.  By  referring 
to  Schoolcraft’s  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  the  reader  will  find  the 
following  statement: 

A  (lisconteuted  portion  of  tlie  Shawnee  tril)e  from  Virginia  broke  off  from  the 
nation,  which  reinoveil  to  tlie  Scioto  country,  in  Ohio,  about  the  year  1730,  ami 
formed  a  town  known  by  the  name  of  Imlbegrud,  in  what  is  now  Clark  county 
[Kentucky],  about  30  miles  east  of  this  i)lace  [Lexington].  This  tribe  left  this 
country  about  1750,  and  went  to  east  Tennessee,  to  the  Cherokee  Nation.* 

The  following  remark  in  Haywood’s  “  Civil  and  Political  Histt)ry  of 
Tennessee’’^  is  worthy  of  note  here: 

A  nation  of  Indians  called  the  Cheavanoes  is  laid  down  [on  an  old  mai>]  as 
settled  below  the  Cherokees  in  the  county  adjacent  to  where  Fort  Deposit  now  stands, 
on  the  Tennessee  and  southwardly  of  it,  which  is  supi)Osed  to  be  the  people  now 
called  the  Shawnees,  who  may  have  settled  there  under  the  auspices  ot  their  old 
friends  and  allies  the  Cherokees,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Shawnees  from  the 
Savannah  river.  This  conjecture  is  fortilied  by  the  circumstance  that  the  French  in 
ancient  times  called  what  is  now  the  Cumberland  by  the  name  Shaiivanon,  on  which 
the  Shawnees  were  for  many  years  settled. 

The  Cherokees  had  auother  tradition,  that  when  they  first  crossed 
the  Alleghaiiies  to  the  west,  that  is,  from  North  Carolina  into  eastern 
Tennessee,  they  found  the  Shawnees  at  war  with  the  Creeks.^  This 
would  indicate  that  the  Cherokees  had  ])enetrated  into  North  Carolina 
before  they  had  into  the  valley  of  the  upper  Tennessee  or  Hogohega. 


'  .Jones’s  Southern  Indians,  p.  214. 
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Some  years  ago  Mr.  (leorge  10.  Sellers  discovered  near  tluisalt  spring 
ill  Gallatin  county,  Illinois,  on  Saline  river,  fragments  of  clay  vessels 
of  unusually  large  size,  which  excited  much  interest  in  the  minds  of 
anti(iuai  ians,  not  only  because  of  the  size  of  the  vessels  indicated  by  the 
fragments,  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that  they  appeared  to  have  Ijeeu 
used  by  some  prehistoric  people  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  and  because 
they  bore  impressions  made  by  some  textile  fabric.  In  the  .same  imme¬ 
diate  locality  were  also  discovered  a  large  number  of  box-shaped  stone 
graves.  That  the  latter  were  the  work  of  the  people  who  made  the 
pottery  Mr.  Sellers  demonstrated  by  finding  that  many  of  the  graves 
were  lined  at  the  bottom  with  fragments  of  these  large  clay  “  salt 
pans.” ' 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  mention  of  this  pottery  had  been  made 
long  previou.sly  by  J.  M.  I’eck  in  the  Gazetteer  of  Illinois.^  He 
remarks  that  “about  the  Gallatin  and  Big  Muddy^  salines  large  frag¬ 
ments  of  earthenware  are  very  frequently  found  under  the  siirtace  of 
the  earth.  They  apiiear  to  have  been  portions  of  large  kettles  used, 
probably,  by  the  natives  for  obtaining  salt.” 

The  settlement  of  the  Shawnees  at  Shawneetown  on  the  Ohio  river 
in  this  (Gallatin)  county  in  comparatively  modern  times  is  attested,  not 
only  by  history,  but  also  by  the  name  by  which  the  town  is  still  known. 
But  there  is  some  evidence  that  au  older  Shawnee  village  was  at  one 
time  located  at  the  very  point  where  this  “  salt-kettle”  pottery  and  these 
stone  graves  are  found.  In  the  American  State  Papers  '* *  is  a  commu¬ 
nication  by  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  Land  Company  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  which  occurs  the  following  statements: 

Ou  the  5tli  of  .July,  1773,  the  bargain  was  completed  by  which  these  Indians  (Illi¬ 
nois)  for  a  large  and  valuable  tionsideration  agreed  to  sell  to  Mtirray  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  two  tracts  of  land  which  are  thus  bounded:  the  first  begins  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi  river  at  the  mouth  of  Heron  creek,  called  by  the  French  ‘the 
river  of  Mary,’  being  about  a  league  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskias  river. 
From  thence  the  line  runs  a  straight  course  northward  of  east  about  eight  leagues, 
be  it  more  or  les.s,  to  the  hilly  plains;  thence  the  same  course  in  a  direct  line  to  a 
remarkable  place  known  by  the  name  of  the  Buffalo  Hoofs,  seventeen  leagues  or 
thereabouts,  be  it  more  or  less;  thence  the  same  course  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Salt  Lick 
crecA',  about  seven  league.s,  bo  it  more  or  less;  tbence  cronsin;/ the  crccfc  about  one 
league  below  the  ancient  Shawnese  town,  in  an  easterly,  or  a  little  to  the  north  of  east 
cour.se,  in  a  direct  lino  to  the  Ohio  river,  about  four  leagues,  bo  it  more  or  loss ;  thence 
down  the  Ohio  by  its  several  courses  until  it  empties  into  the  Mississippi,”  etc. 

A  copy  of  the  deed  is  also  given  dated  July  110,  1773,®  containing  the 
same  boundaries,  and  with  it  the  i)roof  of  record  in  the  office  at  Kaskas- 
kia  the  lid  of  Se])teml)er,  1773. 

Altliough  tlie  claim  was  rightly  rejected  by  Congress  and  the  direc¬ 
tions  given  are  slightly  erroneous,  as  the  geography  of  the  west  was  not 


'  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  57:!-5H4.  ^  Pnlilic  I.aml.s,  class  VIII,  vol.  2.  ]>.  108,  (laics 

*1824,  j).  .'■>2.  anil  Seaton  eilition,  1834. 
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woll  nii(ierst(»()(I  at  that  tinu‘,  we  aic  Jiistitied  in  believing  tliattlu*  locali¬ 
ties  are  correctly  named,  as  it  is  not  likely  such  avast  claim  Avould  have 
b(‘en  based  on  boundaries  (hdermined  by  imaginary  places.  The.se 
were  real  and  given  as  correctly  as  the  information  then  obtainable 
would  admit  of.  The  location  of  the  “ancient  Shawane.se  town”  is 
pretty  detinitcly  fixed,  as  it  is  on  Saline  river,  above  where  the  line 
cro.sses,  and  about  four  leagues  from  the  Ohio,  and  was  at  that  time, 

1  <  73,  known  as  the  ^Vneient  Shawne.se  town.  The  Shawnee  village  of 
modern  times  was  on  the  banks  of  tin*  Ohio  wh(*re  the  city  named  after 
them  now  stands,  nor  was  it  ancient  at  the  making  of  the  aforesaid 
<h‘ctl,as  it  was  in  its  prime  in  180(i,  when  visited  by  Ashe.'  It  is  al.so 
worthy  df  notice  that  the  old  town  was  not  included  in  the  bounds 
given,  while  the  land  on  Avhich  the  latter  stood  was. 

The  next  j)oint  is  to  show  that  the  Shawnees  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  salt.  Collins,  in  his  History  of  Kentucky,'*  gives  an  account 
of  the  capture  and  adventures  of  .Airs.  Alary  Ingals,  the  first  white 
woman  known  to  have  vi, sited  Kentucky.  In  this  narrative  occurs  tiie 
following  statement : 

Iho  lir.st  white  woman  in  Keiitiieky  was  Mrs.  Mary  Ingals,  nee  Draper,  who  in 
17,5(5  with  her  two  little  boys,  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Draper,  and  others,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Shawanee  Indians  Crom  her  home  on  the  top  (d‘  the  great  Allegheny 
ridge,  in  Montgomery  eoiinty,  West  Virginia.  The  captives  were  taken  down  the 
Kanawha  to  the  salt  region  and,  after  a  few  days  spent  in  making  salt,  to  the  Indian 
village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river. 

by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  dune  7,  180;5,  proclaimed  December  Ld>, 
1803,  between  the  Delawares,  Shawnees  :iud  other  tribes,  and  the  United 
States,  it  was  agreed  that  in  consideration  of  the  relimiuishmentof  title 
to  “  the  great  salt  spring  upon  the  saline  cr(!ek  which  falls  into  the 
Ohio  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  with  a  (luaiitity  of  land  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  not  exceeding  4  miles  .s<piare,  the  United  States  *  *  * 

hereby  engage  to  deliver  yearly  and  every  year,  for  the  use  of  said  In¬ 
dians,  a  quantity  of  salt  not  exceeding  l.AO  bushels." 

Another  very  significant  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  fragments  of 
large  earthen  ves.sels  similar  in  character  to  tho.se  found  in  Gallatin 
county,  Illinois,  have  al.so  been  found  in  connection  with  the  stone 
graves  of  Cumberland  valley,  the  impressions  made  by  the  textile 
fabrics  showing  the  same  stitches  as  the  former.  Another  place  where 
l*ottery  of  the  same  kind  has  been  found  is  about  the  salt  lick  near  St. 
Genevieve,  AIo.,  a  section  inhabited  for  a  time  by  Shawnees  and  Dela¬ 
wares.'' 

Some  graves  ot  this  type  have  been  found  in  Washington  county, 
Alaryland.-’  History  informs  us  that  there  were  two  Shawnee  settfe- 
mentsin  this  region,  one  in  the  adjoiidng  county  of  Maryland  (Alle¬ 
ghany)  and  another  in  the  neighborhood  of  Winchester,  Virginia." 

'  lra\el»  iii^  AmiTica,  1«0S,  p.  4  goyce  in  American  Antiip,  Vol.  m.  pp. 
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^Ir,  Taylor  iiientioiis,  in  tin*  Siuithsoniaii  r(*,})ort  lor  IS77,‘  some  stone 
};Tave:>  of  the  type  under  considei  ation  found  on  the  IMalioniug  river, 
rennsylviinia.  An  important  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  these 
graves  were  in  a  mound,  lie  describes  the  mound  as  d.5  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  d  feet  higli,  having  on  one  side  a  projection  No  feet  long  of  the 
same  lunght  as  the  mound.  Near  by  a  cache  was  discovered  contain¬ 
ing  twenty-one  iron  implements,  such  as  axes,  batchets,  tomahawks, 
hoes,  and  wedges,  lie  adds  the  signiticant  fact  that  near  the  mound 
once  stood  the  Indian  (Delaware)  village  of  Iveesh-kushkee. 

(iraves  of  the  same  type  have  been  discovei'ed  in  Lee  county,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  one  of  which  is  noticed  in  the  Eleventh  lleport  of  the  Peabody 
Museum.''^  I  have  also  noticed  some  in  a  mound  on  the  Tennessee  .side 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  Scott  county,  ^"irginia.  Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  the  oiicasional  presence  of  the  Shawnees  in  this 
region.  In  the  map  of  hTortli  America  by  John  Senex,  Chouanon  villa¬ 
ges  are  indicated  in  this  particular  section. 

The  ])resence  of  these  graves  in  any  part  of  Ohio  can  easily  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  the  theoiy  advanced  by  the  well  known  fact  that  both 
Shawnees  and  Delawares  were  located  at  various  points  in  it  and  were, 
during  the  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged,  moving  about  from  point 
to  point,  but  the  mention  of  a  few  coincidences  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
In  the  American  Antiquarian  for  July,  1881,  is  the  description  of  one 
of  these  ci.sts  found  in  a  mound  in  the  (‘astern  part  of  Montgomery 
county.  Mr.  Royce’s  article,  already  referred  to,  states  that  there  was 
a  Shawnee'  village  three  miles  north  of  Xenia  in  the  adjoining  county, 
also  on  Mad  river,  which  opens  into  the  Miami  a  short  distance  above 
the  location  of  the  mound. 

Stone  graves  have  been  found  in  large  numbers  at  various  points 
along  the  Ohio,  from  Portsmouth  to  Ripley,  a  region  known  to  have 
been  ocempied  at  various  times  by  the  Shawnees. 

Similar  graves  have  also  been  discovered  in  Ashland  county,  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1881.''  These  were,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  same  report,  precisely  in  the  locality  of 
former  Delaware  villages. 

Without  stopping  to  give  other  proofs,  the  evidence  is  now  deemed 
sufficient  to  assume  that  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares  were  accustomed 
to  bury  in  stone  graves  of  the  type  under  (‘onsideration  and  that  the 
graves  found  south  of  the  Ohio  are  to  be,  attributed  to  the  former 
Indians  and  those  north  to  the  two  tribes. 

As  graves  of  this  kind  are  common  over  the  W((st  side  ot  southern 
Illinois,  from  the  moutli  of  the  Illinois  river  to  the  junction  of  theOliio 
and  Mississii)pi,  we  call  attention  to  some  evidence  bearing  on  their 
origin. 

Ilunter,  whose  travels  weri'  in  the  West,  states  that  some  of  the 
Indians  he  met  with  during  his  captivity  buried  in  grav(‘,s  of  this  kind. 
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According  to  a  statenient  by  Dr.  Ran,  lurnished  Mr.  0.  C.  Jones  and 
repeated  to  me  personally,  “it  is  a  fact  well  remembered  by  many  per¬ 
sons  in  this  neighborhood  (Monroe  county,  Illinois)  that  the  Indians 
who  inhabited  this  region  during  tin*  early  part  of  the  present  century 
(probably  Kickapoos)  buried  their  dead  in  stone  cotlins.”' 

Dr.  Shoemaker,  who  residcal  on  a  farm  near  Columbia  in  1801, 
showed  Dr.  Hau,  in  one  of  his  fields,  an  empty  stone  grave  of  an  Indian 
who  had  beim  killed  by  one  of  his  own  tribe  and  there  interred  within 
the  recollection  of  some  of  the  formers  of  Monroe  county. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  !)]■.  Ran  is  correct  in  ascribing  these  graves 
to  the  Kickapoos,  as  their  most  southern  hatality  api)ears  to  have 
been  in  the  region  of  Sangamon  county.^  It  is  more  probable  they 
were  made  by  the  Kiiskaskias,  Tamaroas,  and  Cahokias.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  't  is  evident  that  they  are  due  to  .some  of  the  tribes  of  this  section 
known  as  Illinoislndiams,  pertaiiungto  the  same  branch  of  the  Algonkin 
family  as  the  Shawnees  and  1  )ela wares.  An  old  lady  of  Jackson  county, 
who  the  writer  knew  was  accounted  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that 
county,  informed  one  of  the  Bureau  assistants  that  she  had  seen  a 
Kaskaskia  Indian  buried  in  a  certain  stone  grave  which  she  pointed 
out  to  him.  The.  evidence  that  many  of  those  In  southern  Illinois  are 
comparatively  recent  is  shown  by  Mr,  Middleton's  account  of  those  he 
explored  in  that  region. 

That  the  stone  graves  of  southern  Illinois  were  made  by  the  same 
people  who  built  those  of  the  Cumberland  valley,  or  closely  allied 
tribes,  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  graves  themselves,  but  by  other 
resemblances,  as,  for  example,  the  similarity  of  works  in  ITnioii  and 
Alexander  counties,  Illinois,  to  those  examined  by  Prof.  Putman  near 
Xashville,  Tennes.see. 

On  the  Linn  place,  in  ITnion  county,  as  shown  in  the  field  report, 
there  is  a  wall  inclosing  an  area  of  some  2o  or  more  acres.  Within 
this  inclosure  are  several  mounds,  one  of  considerable  size,  also  a 
number  of  small  excavations  or  depressions,  which  evidently  mark  the 
sites  of  circular  dwellings.  The  large  mound,  about  140  feet  in  diameter 
and  13  feet  high,  was,  as  shown  by  the  excavation  made  in  it,  built  for 
sonu*  other  purpose  than  that  of  burial.  First,  there  had  been  a  lire 
built  apparently  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  over  the  ashes  a 
mound  of  comparatively  small  size  raised;  this  was  coated  over  with 
clay  and  hardened  by  a  fire  made  by  burning  straw  and  brush  on  it. 
Over  this,  probably  while  burning,  a  layer  of  clay  and  sand  was  made 
and  also  burned,  then  more  earth,  and  i)robably  a  third  layer  of  clay 
mixed  with  sand. 

Not  far  away,  only  a  few  miles,  was  a  mound  (one  on  Mill  creek 
examined  by  ^Ir.  Earle)  literally  crowded  with  stone  graves,  and  at 
various  points  in  the  intermediate  region  similar  graves  over  which  no 
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inoiiiid  liad  been  raised.  Tiuuiug  now  to  Prof.  Putnam’s  account  of 
Ids  exploration  of  the  mounds  and  graves  near  Nashville,  we  liiul  this 
statement; 

The  ex.niiiiiation  oi'  the  iiioiuuls  at  (Jreeiiwood  near  Eehaiioii,  which  were  inside 
all  earth  einbankmciit  inclosiiifj;  an  area  of  several  acres,  proves  conclusively  that 
ill  this  case  (and  by  inference  in  all  siniilai-  earthworks,  of  which  several  have  been 
described  in  the  State)  the  earthwork  with  its  ditch  was  the  remnant  of  a  pro¬ 
tecting  wall  about  a  village,  inside  which  the  houses  of  the  jieoplewere  built  and 
their  dead  buried;  also  that  the  large  mounds  similar  to  the  one  in  this  iuclosure 
(which  is  15  feet  high  by  about  150  feet  in  diameter)  were  for  some  purpose,  other 
than  that  of  burial,  possibly  connected  with  the  religious  rites  or  superstitions 
of  the  people,  or  the  erection  of  a  particular  building,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
before  this  large  mound  was  erected  a  very  extensive  tire  had  been  built  upon  the 
surface  over  which  the  mound  was  raised,  while  the  remains  of  burnt  bones  and 
other  evidences  of  a  feast  were  apparent;  also  from  the  remains  of  a  stake  of  red 
cedar.  Again,  after  the  mounds  had  been  erected  to  the  height  of  seven  feet,  another 
similar  and  extensive  fire  had  existed,  leaving  the  same  evidences  of  burnt  bones, 
etc.  with  the  addition  of  burnt  corncobs.  The  mound  had  then  been  completed  and 
my  removal  of  probably  about  one-third  of  it  did  not  reveal  any  evidence  of  its  having 
been  used  for  burial  or  for  an  ordinary  dwelling,  though  it  is  very  likely  to  have 
been  the  location  of  some  important  building,  and  the  extensive  fires,  which  had 
twice  nearly  covered  its  whole  area  might  have  been  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
such  a  building  by  fire. 

The  houses  of  the  people  were  circular  in  outline,  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  probably  made  entirely  of  poles  covered  with  mud,  mats,  or  skins,  as 
their  decay  has  left  simply  a  ring  of  rich  black  earth,  mixed  with  refuse  consisting 
of  bones,  broken  pottery,  etc.i 

The  close  resemhhince  between  the  works  in  the  two  places,  even  down 
to  details,  seems  to  leave  no  donbt  that  they  were  made  by  one  and  the 
same  people. 

But  the  resemblance  does  not  stop  here.  Near  the  center  of  the  large 
mound  on  the  Linn  place,  at  the  depth  of  about  3  feet,  I  found  a  broad, 
flat  rock  about  20  inches  long  by  12  wide.  Prof.  Putnam  also  found 
three  similar  slabs  at  a  like  depth  in  the  large  mound  he  opened.*  In 
the  stone  grave  mound  he  also  found  ^^an  ornament  ot  very  thin  copffer, 
which  was  originally  circular  and  with  a  corrugated  surface.  Mr. 
Earle  also  found  fragments  of  very  thin  copper  with  a  corrugated  sur¬ 
face,  or,  as  he  correctly  describes  them,  ‘‘raised  lines,”  in  the  mound  on 
;Mill  creek. 

Lest  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  mounds  on  the  Linn 
place  had  any  connection  with  the  graves  in  the  Mill  creek  mound,  as 
the  two  were  some  4  miles  apart,  attention  is  called  to  Mr.  I'errine’s 
statement  in  the  Smithsonian  lieport  for  the  year  1872.^  Although  our 
nu'asurements  difler  materially,  his  figures  being  simply  estimates,  yet 
I  know  from  his  own  statement  to  me,  from  personal  examination  and  the 
description  he  gives,  that  he  refers  to  the  works  on  the  Linn  place.  In 
one  of  the  mounds  of  this  group  (the  one  outside  of  the  inclosure)  he 


>  Klevi'iitti  Ktiport  IValiiMly  Miiseuin,  vol.  li.  p. ‘.i05. 


nbiil..  341. 


3  Ibid.,  343. 
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louiid  ;i  lai'fie  iiunibtM-  oC  .skeletons  wliieli  “\vei(‘  earefully  inclosed  with 
Hat  stones,  each  skeleton  beinfr  .separat<-.”  The.se  were  evidently  .stone 
{?rave.s.  'I'he  iese]id)lanee,  therefore,  between  the  two  o-roups  is  com 
plete,  and  leads  to  the  eoneln.sion  that  the  works  on  the  Linn  place  in 
Illinois  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  peoi)le  m  Iio  built  tho.se  in  Ten- 
ne.ssee  de.seribed  by  Prof.  Putnam.  In  other  wo  rd.s,  it  a  fiords  .some 
^^rounds  for  believing  that  the  Shawnees  were  in  Illinois  previous  to 
their  return  thither  in  more  modern  times  from  the  Cumberland  valley. 

Taking  all  these  corroborating  facts  together,  there  are  rea.sonable 
grounds  for  eonehiding  that  graves  of  the  type  now  under  considera¬ 
tion,  although  found  in  widely  separated  localities,  are  attributable  to 
the  Shawnee  Indians  and  their  congeners,  the  Delawares  and  Illinois 
and  that  tho.se  .south  of  the  Ohio  are  due  entirely  to  the  first  named 
tribe.  That  they  are  the  work  of  Indians  must  be  admitted  by  all  who 
are  willing  to  be  convinced  by  evidence,  and  this  is  the  only  point  at 
present  iu.sisted  uixm. 

That  the  authors  of  the.se  graves  were  rnound-lmilders  is  proveil 
beyond  <iuestion  by  the  fact  that  in  most  ca.ses  the  graves  are  con- 
nected  with  mounds,  and  in  numerous  cases  in  the  various  sections 
where  found  (e.xcept  when  due  to  the  I  )ela wares,  who  were  never  mound- 
builders)  are  in  mounds  .sometimes  in  two,  thins  and  even  four  tiers. 

The  importance  and  bearing  of  this  evidence  do(‘s  not  stop  with  what 
has  been  stated,  for  it  is  so  interlocked  with  other  facts  relatino-  to  the 
woHvs  of  the  ‘^veritable  mound-builders”  as  to  leave  no  iiiatus  into  • 
which  the  theory  of  a  “  lo.st  race”  or  -  Toltec  occupation ”  can  possibly 
)(‘  tluust.  It  forms  an  unbroken  chain,  connecting  the  mound-builders 
and  hi.storieal  Indian.s,  which  no  .sophistry  or  reasoning  can  break 
Not  .mly  are  these  graves  found  in  mounds  of  con.siderable  .size,  but 

they  are  ahso  connected  with  om>  of  the  most  noted  groups  in  the  United 
otate.s. 

Idle  group  allmhxl  to  is  the  one  on  Col.  Tumlin’s  place,  near  (’arters- 
ville,  (.a.,  known  as  the  Etowah  mound.s,  of  which  a  full  description 

wil  be  found  in  this  volume,  and  of  which  mention  is  made  a  few  j.ages 
back.  '  ^ 

In  the  .smalle.st  of  the  three  large mounds  were  found  .stone  graves 
precisely  of  the  type  attributable,  when  found  .south  of  theOhio,  tothe 
bhawuees;  not  in  a  situation  where  they  could  bi*  a.scribed  to  intru- 
s, ve  biiriaks,  but  in  the  bottom  layer  of  a  comparatively  large  mound, 
^Mth  a  thick  and  undnsturbed  layer  of  hard  packed  clay  above  them 
It  IS  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  locality  is  intermediate  Indween  the 
inineipal  .seat  of  the  Shawnees  in  the  ('umberland  vallev  and  their 
eastern  outposts  in  northeastern  Ceorgia,  where  both  tradition  and 
stone  graves  indicate  a  settlement.  The  tradition  regarding  this  .set¬ 
tlement  has  alr(*ady  been  giv'cn. 

In  the.se  graves  were  found  the  remarkable  figured  copper  jilates  ami 
certain  engraved  shells  elsewhere  de.seribed  and  illu.strated. 
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It  is>  aj>i)aicMit  to  ovtay  one  who  will  iiisi)ect  tlie  tij>nres  that  in  all 
their  leadinj;’  characters  the  (lesijjiis  are  sugj*estive  of  Mexican  or  (’(Mi¬ 
tral  American  origin.  In  fact  there  (;an  he  no  doubt  that  they  were 
(hnived  in  some  way  from  these  more  civilized  countries  either  directly 
or,  as  is  more  piobable,  indirectly.  While  then'  is  nothing  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  designs  ox  workmanshii*  of  the  shells  suggestive  of  Euroi»ean 
iiiHiience,  the  same  can  not  be  said  of  the  copper  plates.  First,  the 
wings  arise  from  the  back  as  angel  wings,  and  do  not  replace  the  arms, 
as  in  ^Mexican  designs;  second,  the  stamping  seems  to  have  been  done 
with  a  harder  metal  than  tin*  aborigines  were  acquainted  with.  But 
the  decision  of  this  question  is  not  essential  to  the  ])oint  at  pi'esent 
under  discussion.  What  b(‘ars  more  directly  on  this  point,  and  is  (!or- 
roborative  of  the  theory  here  advanced,  is  that  the  only  other  copper 
articles  similar  to  those  described  which  have  been  obtained,  were  found 
at  the  following  points: 

Fragments  in  a  stone  grave  at  Lebanon,  in  middle  Tennessee,  by  Prof. 
Putnam ; '  fragments  in  a  stone  grave  in  a  mound  at  Mill  creek,  south¬ 
ern  Illinois,  by  Mr.  Earle;  in  a  stone  grave  in  Jackson  county,  Illinois, 
by  Mr.  Thing;  in  a  mound  of  Madison  county,  Illinois,  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Howland;  and  in  a  small  mound  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  by  Maj.J.W, Pow¬ 
ell.  All  except  the  specimens  found  by  Prof.  Putnam  and  Mr.  H.  K. 
Howland  were  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and  are  now  in  the 
>sational  Museum. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  specimens  obtained  from  the 
simple  stone  graves  by  Prof.  Putnam  and  Mr.  Thing  are  to  be  attribu¬ 
ted  to  Indian  burials,  but  surely  not  to  Indian  manufacture.  We  have 
therefore  two  unbroken  chains  connecting  the  Indians  of  historic  times 
with  the  “  veritable  mound-builders,”  and  the  facts  which  form  the  links 
of  these  chains  throw  some  additional  light  on  the  history  of  that  some¬ 
what  mysterious  people,  the  Shawnees.  The  engraved  shells  also  form 
another  link  which  not  only  connects  the  mound-builders  with  historic 
times,  as  heretofore  intimated,  but  tends  to  corroborate  what  has  been 
advanced  in  regard  to  the  Shawnees. 

ENGRAVED  SHELLS,  STONE  PIPES,  COPPER  ARTICLES,  STONE  IMAGES. 

EN(iHAVEI>  SHELI.S. 

These  form  another  link  connecting  the  Indians  of  historic  times 
with  the  mound-builders,  and,  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  their 
presence  in  a  given  locality  appears  to  be  an  almost  certain  indication 
that  that  jiarticular  locality  was  oc(Mipied  at  some  time  by  one  of  two 
tribes.  There  are  jirobably  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  they  are  few. 

'file  following  list  of  localities  when*  specimens  have  beem  found, 

'  Piftocntli  Koj).  IVubody  Mus.,  1882,  Pig.  13,  p.  102. 
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althon^li  including  only  a  portion  of  tliose  which  have  been  discovered, 
will  indicate  correctly  tlie  area  over  which  they  have  been  carried; 


Lick  creek . 

Near  Knoxville . 

Near  Nashville . 

Near  Nashville . 

Old  Town . 

Franklin . 

Sevierville . 

Hartow  county . 

Monroe  county . 

Lee  county . 

Virginia  [county  not  known] 

Caldwell  county . 

Near  Mussel-Shoals . 

New  Madrid . , . 

Union  county . 

St.  Clair  county . 


■  East  Tennessee.  ..Iroin  mound. 

.East  Tennessee.  ..Iroin  niounil. 

.  Tennessee . from  mound. 

-Tennessee . from  stone  grave. 

.Tennessee . from  mound. 

.Tennessee . from  mound. 

. Tennessee . from  mound. 

Georgia . from  stone  grave  in  mound. 

.East  Tenne.ssee.  ..from  mounds. 

■  Virginia . from  mounds. 

. from  grave. 

North  Carolina  —  from  mound. 

Alabama  . . from  cave. 

Jlissouri . from  mound. 

Illinois . from  mound. 

Illinois . from  stone  grave. 


One  ill  the  National  Museum  is  marked  “  ^Mississippi,”  but  the  local¬ 
ity  given  is  more  than  doubtful. 

In  other  words,  they  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Tennessee,  except  the 
extreme  western  i)ortion,  in  wt'stern  North  Carolina, in  northern  Georgia, 
the  extreme  northern  psirt  of  Alabama,  southeastern  Missouri,  southern 
Illinois,  and  in  Virginia,  particularly  the  extreme  southwestern  part; 
but  western  North  Carolina,  eastern  and  middle  Tennessee,  especially 
the  Cumberland  valley,  are  the  places  where  they  have  been  found  in 
the  greatest  numbers. 

Although  having  a  somewhat  extensive  range,  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  found,  ex(;ept  in  isolated  cases,  beyond  the  possible  haunts  of  the 
Cherokees  and  Shawnees.  At  least,  with  the  exception  of  those  found 
in  western  North  Carolina  and  eastern  Tennessee,  they  pertain  to  the 
works  of  the  authors  of  the  stone  graves.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this 
connection  that  the  “  bird  head  ”  so  common  on  one  class  of  engraved 
shells  (found  almost  exclusively  in  the  stone  graves  of  middle  Tennes¬ 
see)  appears  also,  and  in  the  same  type,  both  on  stone  and  bone  imple¬ 
ments  in  New  Jersey.'  In  regard  to  the  former  Dr.  Abbott  remarks 
as  follows:  ‘‘Here  we  see  a  reference  apparently  to  just  such  disks, 
and  the  interest  in  the  reproduction  of  the  same  figures  on  other  objects 
found  in  New  Jersey  lies  in  tlie  probable  indication  that  there  is  in  the 
latter  a  trace  at  least  of  tribal  relationship  with  the  southern  Indians 
Did  we  not  learn  from  the  writings  of  Ileckwelder  that  the  Lenape  had 
‘‘the  turkey  totem,”  we  might  suppose  that  this  drawing  of  such  bird 
heads  originated  with  intrusive  southern  Shawnees,  who  at  one  time 
occupied  lands  in  the  Delaware  valley  and  who  are  supposed  by  some 
enters  to  have  been  closely  related  to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  and  southwestern  states.  Inasmuch  as  we  shall  find  that. 


Abbott  8  Primitive  Industry,  jip.  71  and  207. 
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not  only  on  this  slate  knife,  but  on  a  bone  im])lement  also,  similar  heads 
of  birds  are  engraved,  it  is  i)robable  that  the  identity  of  the  design  is 
not  a  mere  coincidence,  but  that  it  must  be  explained  either  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  statements  of  Heckwelder  or  be  considered  as  the  work 
of  southern  Shawuees  after  their  arrival  in  Xew  Jersey.  In  the 
latter  event  the  theory  that  these  (shell)  disks  are  the  work  of  a  xieople 
dilferent  from  and  anterior  to  the  Indians  found  in  the  Cumberland 
valley  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  that  region  by  the  whites,  is 
apiiarently  not  sustained  by  the  facts.”  i 

That  engraved  shell  gorgets  were  in  use  among  the  Indians,  both  of 
Jlorth  Carolina  and  Virginia,  is  already  established  by  the  historical 
references  given,  and  that  they  were  common  among  the  peoiile  who 
buried  in'  stone  graves  and  built  mounds  is  known  to  and  admitted  by 
all  recent  authorities  on  American  archeology  and  proved  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  evidence  furnished  in  the  preceding  field  report.  The 
only  reasonable  explanation  of  these  facts  is  that  the  Indians  were 
the  authors  of  these  stone  graves  and  the  builders  of  the  mounds 
associated  therewith.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  the  Cherokees  and  Shawuees  were  mound-builders  and  thus  as 
investigation  proceeds  step  by  step  the  vision'  of  a  ^Cost  race”  and  a 
Toltec  occupation  gradually  fades  from  view. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  arises  in  connection  with  these  shells  is 
the  fact  that  a  few  of  them  bear  undoubted  Mexican  designs  which 
pertain  to  iire-Columbiau  times.  Take,  for  example,  those  found  in 
the  “Big  Toco  mound,”  described  and  figured  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  volume.  The  Mexican  origin  of  the  designs  is  admitted  by  every 
one  who  sees  them,  yet  the  i)roof  that  this  mound  was  built  and  used 
by  the  Cherokees  is  so  strong  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  How 
these  two  facts  are  to  be  reconciled  is  a  problem  not  easily  solved.  As 
this  has  no  special  bearing  on  the  particular  point  now  under  discussion, 
its  consideration  is  unnecessary  at  present. 

l-II’KS. 

The  ancient  works  of  Ohio,  with  their  “  altar  mounds,”  “  sacred 
iuclosures,”  and  their  “  mathematically  accurate,”  but  mysterious  cir¬ 
cles  and  squares,  are  still  pointed  to  as  impregnable  to  the  attacks  of 
this  Indian  theory.  That  the  rays  of  light  falling  upon  their  origin  are 
few  and  dim  is  admitted;  still  we  are  not  left  wholly  in  the  dark  on  this 
point. 

If  the  proof  is  satisfactory  that  the  mounds  of  the  southern  half  of 
the  United  States  and  a  large  portion  of  those  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
valley  are  of  Indian  origin,  in  the  sense  heretofore  defined,  there  should 
be  very  strong  evidence  in  the  opposite  direction  in  regard  to  these 
to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  pertain  to  a  different  race.  Even  should 
the  evidence  fail  to  indicate  the  tribe  or  tribes  by  whom  they  were 


Op.  cit.,  p.  73. 
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built,  this  will  not  justify  tlie  assertion  that  tliey  are  not  of  Indian 
origin. 

If  tlie  evidence  relating*-  to  these  works  has  in  it  iiothinjjdecidedly  oj)- 
posed  to  the  theory,  tlien  the  presumption  must,  for  the  reasons  Iiereto- 
fore  »iven,  be  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  antliors  were  Indians.  The 
onus  probfDHii  is  on  those  who  deny  this  and  not  on  tlnt.se  who  advo¬ 
cate  it. 

It  is  legitimate,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  Oliio  works  were  made 
by  Indians  until  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  i)r()duced. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  defensive  works  connecttal  witli 


these  remains  indicate,  as  has  been  often  remarked  by  writers  on  this 
subject,  a  pressure  by  northern  hordes  which  linally  resulted  in  driving 
the  inliabitants  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  tlie  :Miami,  Scioto,  and  Mus¬ 
kingum  southward,  possibly  into  the  Gulf  states,  where  they  became 
ineori)orated  with  the  tribes  of  that  section.'  If  this  is  assumed  as 
correct  it  only  tends  to  confirm  the  theory  of  an  Indian  origin.  But 
the  decision  is  not  left  to  mere  as.sumption  and  the  indications  men- 


ti(»ned,  as  there  ar('  other  and  more  direct  evidences  bearing  uixui  this 
point  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  art  and  modes  of  burial  of  this  region. 

That  the  mound-builders  of  Ohio  made  and  used  the  pipe  is  proved 
by  the  large  number  of  pii)es  found  in  the  mounds,  and  that  they  culti¬ 
vated  tobacco  may  r«‘asonably  be  inferred  from  this  fact.  Attention 
has  already  been  called  to  the  very  general  use  of  the  pipe  among  the 
mound-builders  as  an  evidence  of  their  relation  to  the.  Indians;  also  to 
the  fact  that  in  this  respect  and  the  forms  of  the  pipes  they  differed 
widely  tiom  the  Nahna,  Maya,  and  Pueblo  tribes.  The  object  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  them  at  this  point  is  to  show  that  the  monuments  of  Ohio,  which 
have  so  long  been  rei)resented  a.s  the  typical  works  of  the  mound- 
builders,  were  built  by  Indians. 

Although  varied  indefinitely  by  the  addition  of  animal  and  other  fig¬ 
ures,  the  typical  or  simple  form  of  the  pipe  of  the  Ohio  mound-builders 


appears  to  have  been  that  repn^sented  by  Scpiier  and  Davis  in  their 
Fig.  68.2  The  peculiar  feature  is  the  broad,  fiat,  and  slightly  curved 
base  oV  stem  which  projects  beyond  the  bowl  to  ane.xtent  usually  ecpial 
to  the  i)erforated  end. 

Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  any  knowm  tribe  of  Indians  used  pij)es 
of  this  form,  this  wdll  furnish  another  link  conne(‘ting  the  Indians  ami 
mound-builders.  1 1  has,  how^ever,  been  asserted  positively  that  no  such 
proof  can  be  adduced,  one  writer,  speaking  of  this  question,  remarking: 
“  I  do  not  care  to  argue  the  (piestion  at  i)resent,  but  it  would  be  well  ■ 
to  bear  in  mind  one  fact,  viz,  no  peoi)le  have  ever  yet  been  found,  so  far 
as  reported,  who  ever  made  oi'  used  or  who  knew  of  any  people  who 
<lid  make  or  use  the  mound  pipe,  such  as  is  found  in  our  Mississippi 
mounds,  whiidi  is  quite  a  distinct  type.  ‘  Platform,’  ‘  curved  base,’  ‘  mon- 


‘  Korco.  Some  early  notices  of  tlie  Indians  of  Ohio,  11.74,  etc. 
'Ane.  Monuments,  ji.  17a. 
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ilor’ pipes  they  are  called  and  used  without  a.  stem.  The  bowl  is 
always eeiitral,  whether  havdiig  some  animal  carved  around  it  or  not.”' 

Ittliis  writer  had  referred  to  Adair’s  History  of  the  American  Indians, 
liaye  423,  he  would  have  found  this  statement:  “They  [Indians] 
make  beautitul  stone  pipes;  and  the  Cheerake,  the  best  of  any  of  the 
Indians;  for  their  mountainous  country  contains  many  different  sorts 
and  colors  of  soils  proper  for  such  uses.  They  easily  form  them 
with  theii  tomahawks  and  afterwards  finish  them  in  any  form  with 
their  knives,  the  pipes  being  of  a  very  soft  quality  till  they  are  smoked 
with  and  used  in  the  lire,  \vhen  they  become  quite  hard.  They  are 
often  a  full  span  long  and  the  bowls  are  about  half  as  large  again  as 
those  of  our  English  pipes.  The  fore  part  of  each  commonly  runs 
out  with  a  sharp  peak  two  or  three  fingers  broad  and  a  (quarter  of  an 
inch  thick;”  and  he  adds  further,  as  if  intending  to  describe  the  typ¬ 
ical  form  of  the  Ohio  pipe,  “  on  both  sides  of  the  bowl  lengthwise.” 
This  addition  is  important,  as  it  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind  as  to  the 
paiticular  form  of  pipe  intended.  As  this  statement  was  made  ov  er  a; 
century  ago,  it  must  have  been  from  seeing  them  in  use  and  not  from 
having  discovered  them  in  mounds, 

E.  A.  Eaibei  says:  “  The  earliest  stone  pipes  from  the  mounds  were 
‘  always  carved  from  a  single  piece  and  consist  of  a  fiat  curved  base  of 
variable  length  and  width,  with  the  bowl* *  rising  from  the  center  of  the 
con  vex  side’  ( Anc.  Mon,,  228).  *  The  typical  mound  pipe  is  the  ^  Moni¬ 
tor’  form,  as  it  may  be  termed,  possessing  a  short,  cylindrical,  urn-  or 
spool-shaped  bowd  rising  from  the  center  of  a  flat  and  slightlv  curved 
base.” 


According  to  this  statement  the  “  Monitor  ”  type  is  considered  the 
oldest  form  of  the  mound-builder’s  pipe  aud  yet  we  not  only  have  the 
evidence  that  it  was  in  use  among  the  Indians  of  this  region,  but  it  is 
easy  to  trace  in  the  mound  specimens  the  modifications  which  brought 
into  use  the  simple  form  of  the  modern  Indian  pipe.  For  example  there 
is  one  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  301  from  Hamilton  County,  Ohio; 
another  from  a  large  mound  in  Kanawha  valley.  West  Virginia;  sev¬ 
eral  taken  from  Indian  graves  in  Essex  county.  Mass. ; "  another  found 
in  the  grave  of  a  Seneca  Indian  in  the  valley  of  the  Oenessee;^  and 
others  found  by  the  assistants  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  the  mounds 
of  vv'estern  North  Carolina  aud  east  Tennessee. 

So  tar  the  modification  consists  in  simply  shortening  the  forward  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  stmu  or  base,  the  bowl  remaining  perpendicular.  The 
next  modification  is  shown  in  Fig.  344,  which  represents  a  type  less  com¬ 
mon  than  the  preceding,  but  found  in  several  localities,  as,  for  example, 
in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio;  mounds  in  Sullivan  county,  eastern  Tenne.s- 
.see  (by  the  Bureau  assistants);  and  in  Virginia.®  In  these,  although 

I  Tim  Young  Mineralogist  and  Antiquarian,  Ai)ril,  1885,  p.  79. 

“Amor.  Niit.,  vol.  IR  (1882),  pj).  285-266. 

’Abbott,  lTiuiitivoInilu,Htr.v.  ]''ig.:!i:t,  p.iir.l;  lliilletin  H«ex  Inatituto,  vol. :!,  p.  12:i. 

*  Morgan.  League  oftlie  lro<iuoi.s,  |).  :i!)6. 

‘  Kan,  -Vreli.  Coll.,  Smitluioniau  Inst.,  p.  50,  Fig.  190. 
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retaining  the  broad  or  winged  stem,  we  see  the  howl  assuming  the  for¬ 
ward  slope  and  in  some  instanees  (as  some  of  those  found  in  the  mounds 
of  east  Tennessee)  the  projection  of  the  stem  is  reduced  to  a  simple  rim 
or  is  entirely  wanting.  (See  Figs.  23d  and  28.a.) 

The  next  .step  brings  us  to  what  may 
be  considered  the  tyiucal  form  of  the 
modern  pipe  as  shown  in  Figs.  217,  218, 
and  21!>.  This  ])attern,  according  to 
Dr.  Abbott,'  is  .seldom  found  in  New 
England  or  the  Middle  State.s, “except 
of  a  much  smaller  size  and  made  ol' 
clay.”  He  tigures  one  from  Isle  of 
Wight  county,  Virginia,“  made  of  com- 
jiact  steatite.”  A  large  number  of  this 
form  were  found  in  the  North  Carolina  mounds,  some  with  stems  almo.st 
or  (piite  a  foot  in  length. 

It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  add  that  among  the  specimens  obtained 
from  the  various  localities  can  be  found  every  possible  giadation,  from 
the  ancient  Ohio  tyiie  to  the  modern  form  bust  mentioned.  There  is, 
therefore,  in  this  peculiar  line  of  art  and  custom  an  unbroken  chain 
connecting  the  mound  -builders  of  Ohio  with  the  Indian  ofhi.storic  times, 
and,  what  strengthens  the  argument,  in  the  same  fact  is  evidence  that 
disconnects  the  makers  from  the  Mexican  and  Central  Americ.an  ])eo 
pies. 


EVIDENCE  OF  TRIBAL  DI VISIONS-SUBSEQUENT  USE  OF  MOUNDS 

BY  INDIANS. 

Allusion  was  made  in  the  introduction  to  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  mound-builders  consisted  of  various  tribes;  but  one  or  two 
additional  facts  bearing  on  the  .same  i)oint  may  be  mentioned  here. 

That  one  tribe  often  occupied  works  which  had  been  built  by  other 
tribes  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  the  fact  is  attested  both  by  history  and 
by  the  works  themselves. 

For  examide,  the  relies  found  in  and  about  the  Etowah  group  in 
northern  (leorgia,  s  >  often  mentioned,  indicate  that  it  was  the  scene  of 
many  a  sharp  conflict  bidween  contending  tribes.  It  was  also  the 
s<-ene  of  a  severe  contest  between  the  (Mierokees  and  Creeks  in  their 
long  and  bloody  war,  one  of  the  group  being  occupied  by  the  former 
and  its  summit  surrounded  by  pickets  as  a  ])lace  for  the  protection 
of  hundreds  of  their  women  and  children,'*  jirobably  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  caci(pie,  who  (mcupieil  it  when  I)e  Soto  ])assed  through, 
rendered  it  secure.  .Vt  the  time  of  the  Rev.  E.  Corneliu.s’s  visit  in  1817, 
the  top  of  the  mound,  second  in  size,  was  encircled  by  a  bx’eastwork  3 
feet  high,  intersected  through  the  middle  with  another  elevation  of  a 


*  I’rimitivt*  Imlustry,  i>.  320. 


*  E.  CorneliuH.  Am.  Jiiur.  Sci.  (SillmaD’H),  7th  Ser.,  vol.  1,  p.  324. 
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similar  kind.'  lie  does  not  state  ^ylletllel•  these  bivastworks  were  those 
left  by  the  Clierokees  or  were  of  an  older  daU%  and,  althou-iii  Squier 
.  and  Davis"  and  Jones  appear  to  take  for  oranted  that  it  was  this 
lower  mound  the  Cherokees  occupied  and  that  these  “breastworks” 
were  the  remains  of  their  defenses,  I  tlxiidv  it  doubtful,  as  they  would 
most  probably  have  chosen  the  larger  mound  as  more  oa.sily  defended 
and  more  secui'e  than  the  lowei'  one,  so  near  tlie  large  one  overlooking- 
it.  Possibly  they  occupied  both. 

It  is  al.so  well  known  that  in  thenortliern  sections  it  wasa  very  com¬ 
mon  custom  among-  the  Indians,  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  to  use 
the  mounds  as  depositori(‘s  for  their  dead. 

One  very  marked  example  of  subsecpient  oceupauyfor  a  long  period, 
shown  by  the  works  themselves,  is  that  of  the  group  in  Allamakee* 
county,  Iowa,  examined  by  Col.  P,  W.  ilorris  in  1882,  of  which  an  ac¬ 
count  has  been  given. 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  is  that  we  have 
here  one  evidence,  at  least,  that  the  mound-builders  consisted  of  differ¬ 
ent  tribes,  as  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  burial  mounds  of  the  grouj)  are* 
evidently  the  work  e)f  the  last  occupants.  Mexreetvei-,  there  are  some 
re*ase)ns  for  believing  that  these  last  exccupants  belonged  to  or  we*re 
e*h)sely  relateel  to  the  effigy  mound-building  tribes  exf  Wise*e)nsin. 

Dr.Lapham,  Avho  made  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  ancient  woi  ks 
of  \Yisconsin,  and  left  behind  a  monument  of  his  industry  in  this  eli- 
rection  in  his  well-known  “Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,”  jxublished  in 
the  “Contributions  of  the  Smithsonian  lu.stitution,”  gave  it  as  his 
delibei'ate  conclusion  that  the  custom  of  erecting-  circular  oi*  coni(*al 
tumuli  over  the  dead  was  followed  by  the  Indians  of  that  i-egion  down 
to  a  comparatively  mo<Iern  date. 

The  explor.itions  made  by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethuology 
heretofore  described,  have  given  results  coinciding  exactly  with  those 
obtained  by  Drs.  Lapham  and  Hoy  and  tending- to  the  same  conclusions. 
As  a,  general  rule  the  conica  l  tumuli,  which,  as  we  have  .seen,  areinsually 
ot  comparatively  small  size,  were  all  found  to  be  burial  mounds,  mostly 
unstratiti(*d  and  of  the  same  character  as  those  opened  by  Dr.  Lapham 
and  others." 

One  fact  observed  bythe.se  agents  to  which  attention  has  not  hereto¬ 
fore  been  called,  but  which  mu.st  have  had  its  influence  on  Dr.  Laj)- 
ham’s  mind,  is.  that  there  ajxpears  to  be  no  mai-ked  distinction  between 
the  intrusiv(i  burials  by  modern  Indians  in  a  large  portion  of  these 
mounds  and  the  original  burials  for  which  the  tumuli  were  constructed. 
In  both  there  are  from  one  to  many  skeletons  in  a  place;  in  both  they 
are  found  stretched  out  horizontally  and  also  folded;  in  both  there  are 

■Thp.sn  liad  all  (lisapppiii-ed  by  flip  time  o!  our  next  notice,  about  1S80.  and  wlieii  I  examiiud  tlie 
works  in  18811  no  siku  ot  these  Ibrtitieations  could  bo  seen,  unless  the  remains  of  four  jiosts,  fouml 
!i  few  fi'i't  below  the  surface,  formed  a  part  of  them. 

'.'.Vneient  Monuments.  j>.  109. 
xLaidiam's  .Antiijuities  of  Wiseousin.  ]>.  II. 
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liequeiit  evidences  of  lire  and  ])artially  <MMisnnied  lames;  in  both  we 
find  instaiu-es  where  the  inorfardike  eeveriu*;',  eoiumou  in  this  district, 
has  been  used ;  and  in  b‘)tli  we  oeeasionally  meet  with  those  confused 
masses  of  bones  wliicli  seem  to  have  Tteen  jiathered  from  temj)orary 
depositories  and  bronjilit  here  as  a  final  restiiif;' ])laee.  Moreover,  f  lie 
transition  from  om*  to  the  other  is  so  gradual  as  to  leavi*  nothing,  save 
the  jiosition  in  the  mound  and  the  presmice  of  articles  of  civilized  life, 
to  distinguish  the  former  from  the  lattm'. 

A  large  number  of  these  mounds,  as  already  stated,  are  unstratilied, 
each  single  mound  having  been  thrown  up  and  completed  at  one  time, 
as  suggested  by  Dr.  Hoy,'  and  not  b  ,  successive  additions;  yet  in  some 
of  these,  as  observed  by  the  llurcan  agents,  skc'hdons  were  found  at  vari¬ 
ous  depths,  sonu'  stretched  out  at  full  length  and  others  folded  up  in  the 
same  tumulus.  In  some  eases  the  bones  of  all  were  so  much  decayed 
that  none  could  be  iiri'served.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  were 
observed;  in  some  cases  those  skeletons  and  accompanying  articles  near 
the  sui  face  or  top  of  the^  mound  indicated  burial  after  contact  with 
the  whites. 

It  is  apparent  from  thesi*  facts  that  although  some  of  the  burial 
mounds  of  this  district  must  be  attributed  to  the  so-called  veritable 
mound-builders,”  others  w(‘re  undoubtedly  built  by  the  Indians  found 
inhabiting  it  at  the  advent  of  the  whites.  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  some  of  the  small  unstratified  tumuli  are  the  work  of 
Indians.  If  this  is  conceded  there  would  seem  to  be  no  halting  place 
short  of  attributing  all  of  this  class  to  the  same  race.  The  fact  stat(*d 
by  Dr.  Hoy  and  AA'rified  by  the  llureau  agents,  that  in  some  eases  there 
is  evidence  that  the  bodies  had  been  “  covered  by  a  bark  or  log  r(»of- 
ing,”2  is  in  exact  accord  with  a  well-known  burial  custom  of  some  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Northwest.’’ 

These  facts  fully  Justify  Dr.  Lai)hani’s  conclusion  that  they  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Indians.  Some,  which  varied  from  this  type,  he  was 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  trilx's  which  had  migrated,  been  driven  off  by 
or  incorporated  into  other  tribes  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  white 
race.  l>ut  he  maintained,  and,  as  the  evidenc(i  shows,  with  good  r<‘a- 
son,  that  the  subsecpient  tribes,  or  those  found  by  the  Knropeans, 
occupying  the  country,  “continued  the  j)ractice  of  mound-building  so 
far  as  to  erect  a  circular  or  conical  tumulus  over  the  dead.”  lie  also 
adds  significantly :  “This  j)ractice  appears  to  bea  remnant  of  ancient 
customs  that  connects  the  mound-builders  with  the  ])resent  tribes.”  ' 

If  it  be  (miiceded  that  the  unstratified  mounds  are  the  work  of  Indians, 
there  would  .seem  to  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the 
burial  mounds  of  the  same  .section  are  to  be  ascribed  to  them,  for  although 

•Laplianra  A iititjint ifs  of  ^Vis<•(^nsiIl.  j».  lo. 

•Loc.cit. 

’Ur.  YuiT(.w'«  .Morliiarv  C’listoiiis.  Ist  Ann.  Unp.  Bureau  Ktlin.,  pj.,  ‘.nanil  UI.  .SelionleralT.s  Hist. 
1d(K  'Iribes,  Vol.iii.  j»  lOii. 
p.  89. 
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tluM'e  an;  SOUK*  two  or  three  tyi>es,  yet  the  gradation  Irom  one  to  {In* 
oilier  is  so  eoinplete  as  to  leav(‘  no  line  of  distinction,  and  Dr.  Laphain 
is  tally  justified  in  the  assertion  that  the  evidence  connects  the  ‘Dnound- 
builders  ”  with  the  modern  tribes.  The  stratified  monads  in  which  the 
hard  clay  or  mortar-like  covering  over  the  remains  is  fonnd,  which  is 
al.so  common  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  monads,  may  be  the  work  of  different 
tribes  from  those  tvhich  constructed  the  small,  unstratitied  tumuli  of 

isconsin,  but  the  distinctions  between  the  two  classes  are  not  such 
as  to  justity  the  beliet  that  they  arc^  to  be  attributed  to  a  dift'erentrace, 
or  a  people  occupying  a  higher  or  widely  different  culture-status.  The 
diffei  dices  are,  in  tact,  not  more  marked  than  has  occasionally  been 
found  in  a  single  group. 

Haviug  reached  this  conclusion,  it  is  impossible  to  pause  here.  We 
are  compelled  to  take  one  step  further  in  the  same  direction  and  ascribe 
the  singular  vStructures  known  as  ‘‘effigy  mounds”  to  the  same  people. 
The  two  classes  are  too  intimately  connected  to  admit  of  the  supposition 
that  the  effigy  mounds  were  bnilt  by  one  race  or  people  and  the  conical 
tumuli  by  another.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
inclosures  of  Ohio  were  the  work  of  one  people,  but  the  mounds  accom- 
lianying  them  of  another.  That  the  works  of  different  tribes  or  nations 
may  frequently  be  found  intermingled  on  areas  over  which  successive 
waves  of  population  have  passed,  must  be  admitted,  but  that  one  part 
of  what  is  clearly  a  system  is  to  be  attributed  to  one  people  and  the 
other  part  to  another  is  absurd  and  unworthy  of  serious  consideration. 
The  only  possible  exj)lanations  of  the  origin,  object,  or  meaning  of  these 
singular  structures  are  based,  whether  confessedly  so  or  not,  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  of  Indian  origin;  for  their  illustrations  and  expla¬ 
nations  are  drawn  from  Indian  customs,  arts  and  beliefs.  Eemove  the 
Indian  foctor  from  the  problem  and  we  are  left  without  the  shadow  of 
a  hypothesis. 

The  fact  that  the  effigy  mounds  were  not  generally  used  as  places  of 
sejmlture  and  that  no  cemeteries,  sa  ve  the  burial  mounds,  are  found  in 
connection  with  them,  is  almost  conclusive  proof'  that  the  two,  as  a 
rule,  must  be  attributed  to  the  same  people,  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  .system. 

To  what  particular  tribes  the  ancient  works  of  this  nortliwestern 
st'ction  are  to  be  attributed  is  of  course  a  (pxestion  which  must  be 
answered  chiefly  by  conjecture.  ^Nevertheless,  there  are  some  good 
rea.sons  for  believing  that  the  effigy  mounds  and  tho.se  works  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  .system  are  attributable  to  one  or  more  tribes  of  the 
Siouan  stock.  As  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  i)art  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  the  custom  ot  jilacing  the  small  tumuli  in  lines  connected  and 
disconnected  to  form  the  long  wall-like  mounds  seems  to  have  been 
])eculiar  to  the  buihb'rs  of  the  effigies.  Following  u[)  this  hint  and  trac¬ 
ing  the  transitions  in  form  from  whatappears  to  betlie  more  ancient  to 
the  more  recent  types,  we  are  led  to  the  conqiaratively  modern  surface 
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ligiircs  of  the  Siouan  tribes.  As  this  evidence  is  yiveii  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  l)art  of  this  volume,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here. 

It  is  not  oidy  possible  but  apparently  evident  that  there  are  many 
mounds  in  the  nortlnvestern  .section  of  Avhich  ve  are  now  speaking 
that  were  built  by  other  tribe.s,  but  there  is  no  longer  any  substantial 
reason  for  denying  that  the  elligies  ami  other  works  pertaining  thereto 
are  due  to  the  Siouan  tribes. 


EVIDENCES  OF  CONTACT  WITH  MODERN  EUROPEAN  CIVILIZA¬ 
TION  FOUND  IN  THE  MOUNDS. 

it  has  been  customary  whenever  an  article  indicating  contact  with 
Europeans  was  discovered  in  a  mound  to  attribute  it  to  an  intrusive 
burial,  or  where  this  was  incompatible  with  the  conditions,  the  mound 
was  jdaced  in  the  category  of  modern  Indian  mounds,  as  distinguished 
from  the  works  of  the  true  ^‘mound-builders.”  The  more  carefid  inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  past  few  years  show  that  these  distinctions  fail  to 
account  for  all  the  finds  of  this  character,  as  many  of  the  articles  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  manufacture,  or  those  showing  evidence  of  contact  with  Euro¬ 
peans,  are  often  found  so  connected  with  undoubted  works  of  the 
mound-builders  as  to  forbid  both  these  explanations. 

COPPER  ARTICLES. 

For  examide,  a  careful  examination  of  the  copi)er  articles  found  in 
the  mounds  should  lead  anyone,  not  swayed  by  some  preconceived 
notion,  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  them  Avere  made  of  copper 
brought  over  to  America  by  Europeans,  Avhich  Avould  as  a  matter  of 
course  indicate  (if  they  do  not  pertain  to  intrusive  burials)  that  the 
mounds  in  Avhich  such  specimens  are  found  Avere  erected  snb.se<pient  to 
the  discovery  by  Colundins. 

The  copper  articles  found  in  the  mounds  and  ancient  graves  belong, 
as  may  be  readily  seen  by  those  Avho  will  inspect  them,  to  tA\'o  usually 
very  distinct  classes;  those  of  the  one  class  evidently  hammered  out 
Avith  rude  stone  implements;  those  of  the  other  class  shoAving  as  plainly 
that  they  luwe  been  made  from  quite  thin,  smooth,  and  even  sheets.  If 
AA'c  examine,  for  instance,  the  bracelets,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
specimens  in  the  various  mu.seums  and  collections  of  our  country,  this 
difference  Avill  be  found  A'ery  apparent.  Those  of  the  one  ela.ss  are 
solid,  usually  about  the  thietkness  of  the  larger  end  of  a  large  i)orcupine 
quill,  and  roughly  hammered  out.  A  figure  of  this  type  may  be  seen 
on  page  !)7  of  the  Fifteenth  Keimrt  of  the  Feabody  Museum,  and  others 
in  Schoolcraft’s  IIi.story  of  American  Indians,  also  our  Fig.  290.  Those 
of  the  other  class  are  made  of  sheet  co])per  by  first  forming  a  cjdinder 
of  the  required  size,  then  bending  it  to  the  proper  shape.  These  are 
usually  found  in  Indian  graves  and  intrusive  burials;  but  occasionally 
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they  are  obtained  fruiii  mounds  also;  for  example,  one  of  the  eight 
found  in  the  large  mound  in  Kanawha  valley,  near  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  was  of  this  type.  A  braeelet  of  the.  same  type,  now  in  the 
Peabody  Museum,  was  found  in  one  of  the  mounds  of  Little  iMiami 
valley. 

Cylinders  and  cylindrical  beads  made  from  sheet  copper  have  also  fre¬ 
quently  been  found  in  mounds  and  gi'aves.  See,  for  example,  the  one  from 
a  Xorth  Carolina  mound  shown  in  Fig.  209.  One  obtained  from  an  In¬ 
dian  grave  near  iSTewport,  Rhode  Island,  is  figured  by  Dr,  Rau;i  others, 
of  various  sizes,  and  also  conical  ear-bobs  of  sheet  copper  were  found 
in  the  North  Carolina  mounds.  The  copper  bands  figured  by  Prof. 
Putnam  in  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  as  obtained 
from  the  Ohio  mounds,  appear  to  be  of  the  same  character.  Speaking 
of  the  implement  figured  on  page  01,  Tenth  Report  Peabody  Museum, 
Prof.  Andrews,  who  unearthed  it  from  a  mound  in  Perry  county,  Ohio, 
remarks  as  follows :  ‘Mt  was  made  from  a  single  piece  of  copper,  the 
outline  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  tigure.  The  copper  was  hammered 
out  into  so  smooth  and  even  a  sheet  that  no  traces  of  the  hammer  are 
visible.  It  would  be  taken  indeed  for  rolled  sheet  copper.”  And  yet 
the  professor,  who  has  given  us  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  Ohio 
mounds  published,  seems,  by  his  remarks  on  the  preceding  page,  to 
discredit  his  own  eyes. 

As  a  reference  to  all  the  articles  made  of  sheet  copper  found  in 
mounds  and  graves  would  be  a  tedious  'recital,  and  would  require  a 
personal  inspection  of  all  mentioned  in  order  to  determine  the  classes 
to  which  they  severally  belong,  it  must  suffice  to  repeat  what  has  been 
stated,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  distinctive  characteristics  which 
determine  the  class  to  which  they  belong  may  be  readily  seen. 

As  a  matter  of  course  no  one  denies  that  the  mound-builders  made 
inqjlements  and  ornaments  of  native  copper,  and  frequently  hammered 
this  copper  into  thin  sheets  with  the  rude  implements  of  which  they  were 
possessed.  What  is  here  affirmed,  and  what,  it  is  believed,  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  maintained  by  reference  to  and  inspection  of  the  articles,  is, 
that  many  of  them,  found  in  mounds  as  well  as  aiudent  graves,  have 
been  made  from  sheets  of  coi)per  so  uniform  and  even  as  to  forbid  the 
bidief  that  they  were  hammered  out  with  the  rude  implements  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  mound-builders  of  i)re-Golumbian  times.  A  careful 
chemical  and  microscox)ical  examination  of  the  various  specimens  might 
])0ssibly  settle  the  xmint;  however,  as  this  has  not  been  done,  we  must 
for  the  present  rely  nx)on  insx)ection. 

Tlie  amount  of  cox)i)er  traded  and  given  to  the  Indians  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  was  much  greater  than  anyone  would  imagine  who  has 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  matter.  It  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  accounts  of  early  voyages  and  to  the  early  histoi'ies  to  i)rove 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  On  almost  every  page  of  Smith’s  History 
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Ill  \  iriiiniii  i.s  louiid  luciitioii  iif  cojiiier  ti  aded  to  tlu*  Indians  for  food 
or  pelts.  J^o  abnndant  -was  tin*  supply,  as  leai  iicd  from  this  antlior, 
tliat  in  a  short  time  <;oods  ‘‘could  not  he  had  for  a  pound  of  coiiper 
which  before  was  sold  us  for  an  ounce.”'  Strachey,  notwithstundinj; 
what  he  jireviously  stated  in  regard  to  minerals  of  this  country,  and 
among  tliem  copjier,  remarks  as  follows; 

It  liath  ))ccn  Powliataii  .s  care  to  koep  us  l)y  all  moans  from  tlie  acquaiiitance 

of  those  nations  that  border  and  confront  him,  for  besides  his  knowledge  how  easily 
and  willingly  his  enemies  will  be  drawn  n|)on  him  by  the  least  eounfenanee  and  eii- 
eonragement  from  ns,  he  doth,  by  keeping  us  from  tra.ling  with  them,  monoiadize  all 
the  cojiper  brought  into  Virginia  by  the  English.  And  whereas  the  English  are  now 
content  to  receive  in  exchange  a  lew  measures  of  corn  for  a  great  deal  of  that  mettell 
( valuing  y  t  according  to  the  extreme  price  y  t  bears  with  them,  not  to  the  estymaeion 
yt  hath  with  us),  Powhatan  doth  again  vend  some  small  (juantity  thereof  to  his 
neighbor  nations  for  one  hundred  tyme  the  value,  reserving,  notwithstanding,  for 
himself  a  ])lentiful  (|nantity  to  leavy  men  withal  when  he  shall  find  ean.se  to' use 
them  against  us,  for  the  before  remembered  weroanee  of  Paspahegh  did  once  wage 
fourteen  or  fifteen  weroanees  to  assist  him  in  the  attempt  ujion  the  fort  of  .lames- 
towne,  for  one  copper  i)late  ])romi.sed  to  each  weroanee.- 

Hut  European  copper  found  it.s  whiy  into  the  country  along  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coa.st  long  before  the  settlement  in  Virginia.  Tlie  various  voyagers 
who  sailed  along  the  shore,  and  there  Avere  many  of  A\'hom  no  account 
is  on  record,  all  left  more  or  less  of  this  metal  in  the  hands  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  Much  also  AA’as  doubtless  obtained  from  shipAvre(d\ed  vessels. 
IbiAvkins,  Avho  touched  the  coasts  of  Florida  in  says  that  when 

the  hrench  tirst  arrived  in  that  region  gold  and  silver  A\’ere  obtained  in 
(mnsiderable  amount  from  the  Indians,  but  the  supply  ere  long  gave  out. 

How  they  ciime  by  this  gold  and  silver  the  Ereuchmaii  kiieAv  not  as  yet,  but  by 
gues.s,  who  having  traveled  to  the  sbnthwest  of  the  cape,  having  found  the  same  dan- 
gerou.s,  by  means  ot  sundry  banks,  as  we  have  also  found  the  same;  and  there  finding 
masts  Avliich  were  Avreeks  of  Spaniards  coming  from  ^lexico,  judged  that  they  had 
gotten  treasure  by  them.  For  it  is  most  true  that  diA'ers  ivrecks  have  been  made  of 
Sjianiards  having  much  treasure,  for  the  Frenchmen  having  traveled  cape-ward  an 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  did  find  two  Spaniards  with  the  Floridians,  Avhich  they 
brought  afterwards  to  their  fort,  whereof  one  was  in  a  caraval  coming  from  the 
Indies  Avhich  was  cast  away  fourteen  years  ago,  and  the  other  tAvelve  yeara ;  of  whose 
felloAvs  some  escaped,  other  some  Avere  slain  by  the  inhabitants.  It  seemeth  they 
had  estimation  of  their  gold  and  silver,  for  it  is  wrought  flat  and  graven,  Avhich 
they  Avear  about  their  necks,  other  some  round  like  a  pancake  Avith  a  hole  in  the 
midst  to  bolster  up  their  breasts  Avithal.’ 

M  c  seem  also  to  have  ])roof  iu  the  iirecetliiig  statement  that  the 
Indians  engraved  figures  on  metallic  articles,  Avhich  is  a  very  important 
item  in  this  connection,  if  true. 

Laudonniere  asserts  that  it  Avas  gotten  out  of  the  ships  that  Avere  lost 
njion  the  coast.^ 

belies  of  the  unfortuimte  expedition  of  Ayllon  Avere  dug  up  by  l)e 
Soto’s  followers  from  a  grave  or  mound  at  Cutitachiijui,  an  Indian  town 

'  Smith  8  Uisfory  of  A'irj;inia,  Kichiuoiiil  reprint,  1819,  vol.  i,  ]>.  160. 

“  His.  of  Travels  into  A’a.  Cap.  viil,  ]>.  10:i,  London,  1849. 

‘Hakluyt,  III,  p.  015.  Hakluyt,  III,  p.  :m 
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probably  located  on  the  Savannah  riv’er  above  Au«-ust:i.'  '  Accounts  of 
other  wrecked  vessels  were  also  given,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
ot  much  the  larger  number  no  i'e(*ord  was  ever  inade. 

I  he  ra])idity  with  which  articles  obtained  by  barter  on  the  coast  or 
taken  from  wrecks  found  their  way  into  the  interior  and  the  distance 
to  which  They  afterwards  traveled  do  not  appear  to  be  fully  appreciated 
by  auticpiarians. 

OTHER  METALS. 

Smith  states  that  he  found  hatchets,  knivms,  i)ieces  of  iron  and  brass 
in  the  hands  ot  the  Indians  at  the  head  ot  Chesaj)eake  bay  which  he 
learned  were  from  the  French  on  the  St.  Lawremm  (or  riv(U'  of  Can¬ 
ada,”  as  he  names  it),^  and  yet  but  a  short  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
entrance  of  the  latter  into  that  region.  Cabeza  de  Vaca  found  a  hawk- 
bell  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  Texas  (or  Louisiana),  which  may  have 
been  carried  from  hand  to  hand  and  tirbe  to  tribe  from  Mexico,  though 
more  likely  obtained  from  some  vessel  wrecked  on  tin;  (-oast.  Father 
Mar(juette,  in  his  voyage  down  the  Mississippi  says  he  found  guns, 
<ixes,  hoes,  knives,  beads,  and  glass  bottles  in  the  hands  of  some  In¬ 
dians  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  probably  Chickasaws.^ 

These  (it  his  statement  is  to  be  believed)  must  have  come,  as  he  sup¬ 
poses,  from  the  ‘b;asteru  side,’-  that  is  to  say,  the  English  settlements 
on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

From  these  and  similar  examples  which  might  be  mentioned,  it  is 
apparent  that  articles  of  European'  manufacture  found  their  way  rap¬ 
idly  into  the  interior,  passing  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  course  of  trade 
and  traftic  between  the  tribes  or  by  capture  in  Avar.  ISTor  is  this  to  be 
Avondered  at  Avhen  seashells,  such  as  liusycon  perversum  aud  others,  are 
found  in  the  mounds  ot  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  articles  of  native  cop- 
l>er  probably  from  nortliAvestern  Michigan  occur  in  the  mounds  of  Ohio 
and  West  \  irgiuia  and  at  even  more  eastern  points. 

iMost  authors  AAwiting  ou  this  subject  also  fail  to  appreciate  properly 
the  fact  that  traders,  traj)pers,  hunters,  adventurers,  and  coureurs  de 
bois  were  trav^ersing  the  Avilds  of  the  new  continent  in  advance  of  any 
notice  AA^e  have  ot  such  adA^eutures.  It  is  apparent  from  some  state¬ 
ments  in  the  Ensayo  Cronologico  that  Spanish  adventurers  had  found 
their  Avay  to  the  Coza  region,  probably  in  noithern  Georgia,  a  feAv  years 
after  the  return  of  the  remnant  of  De  Soto’s  folloAvers.  These  rovers 
must  have  carried  AA'ith  them  some  articles  of  European  manufacture 
Avhich,  finding  their  AAUiy  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribes, 
Avould  be  interred  Avith  them. 

Here  Ave  may  also  api)ropriately  refer  to  a  fact  Avhich  seems  to  be 
generally  oA’erlook(;d  by  Avriters  on  North  American  archeology,  to  Avit, 
the  very  early  date  at  Avhich  the  manufacture  of  articles  similar  to 
those  in  use  among  the  Indians  for  the  purpo.se  of  traffic  commenced. 
Hiedma  alludes  in  his  Relation  of  De  Soto’s  Expedition  to  this  subject, 


'  [•'iviirli’s  Hist.  Coll.  Lu.  ii.  pii.  101  and  114.  Pub.  HalUuyt  Soo.  vol.  IX,  pp.  .AT  and  IS! 
*  Hist  A'ir^dnia,  A'ol.  i.  p.  182- 180.  ^  Hi.sl.  Coll.  La..  IV’,  jt.  44. 
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as  lie  speaks  of  ‘‘small  pi'ails  similar  to  those'  wiiieli  are  brought  from 
Spain  to  barter  with  the  Imliaiis.''’ '  These  I  think  we  may  safely 
assume  to  be'  shell  be*aels,  as  it  is  neit  likely  the  Spaiiiarels  broeight 
true  pearls  tei  bartew  to  the  liieliaus  for  fiii-s  ami  pelts.  Moreviver,  very 
few  pe'arls  have  been  dise-ove'reid  in  the  mounds  of  that  .southern  see- 
tiem  whie-h  have  been  opened,  while  em  the  e-emtrary  shedl  beaels  have 
been  fouml  in  great  abunelance. 

In  one  of  the  mounels  of  e*a.st  Tennessee  thiee  small  eoppi'r  sleigh 
bells  were  found  by  the  skeleton  of  a  child,  in  a  large  mound  contain¬ 
ing  many  other  skeletons.  Thes(*.  are  perhaps  what  the  early  writers 
call  “hawk  bells,”  but  have  precisely  the  form  of  the  sleigh  bell.  The 
mound  in  which  they  were  found,  as  will  be  .seen  by  referring  to  the 
l)receding  held  report,  was  of  considerable  size,  and  there  was  no  rea¬ 
son  for  supposing  there  were  any  intrusive  burials.  In  fact,  intru.sive 
burials  in  mounds  .seldom,  if  ever,  occur  in  eastern  Tennesse;  no  ]>o.si- 
tive  instance  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  extensive  explorations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  this  .section. 

In  another  mound  in  the  same  .section,  on  which  a  small  pine  tree 
was  growing  and  which  pre.sen ted  no  indications  whatever  of  having 
been  disturbed,  was  found  a  steel-bladed,  bone-handled  ca.se-knife. 
This  was  ot  the  old  style,  having  the  end  of  the  blade  curved  upward. 
The  mound  in  which  it  was  found  had  never  been  plowed,  was  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  size,  and  about  (>  feet  high.  The  knife  was  found  near 
the  bottom;  there  was  no  intru.sive  burial  in  the  mound,  and  if  not 
<leposited  at  the  time  the  mound  was  thrown  up  it  inii.st  have  fallen  in  at 
a  subsequent  excavation,  though  the  clayey  soil  of  which  it  was  form<*d 
presented  no  indication  of  such  disturbance. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume  of  a  stone  hav¬ 
ing  engraved  upon  it  letters  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  which  was  found 
in  a  mound  near  the  locality  of  the  old  Chei’okee  settlements  in  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Tennes.sec.  The  strange  circumstance  in  this  ca.se, 
which  presents  a  i)uzzle  difticult  to  .solve,  is  that  the  evidence  seems 
positive  that  the  mound  was  at  least  a  hundred  years  old,  and  that  it 
was  known  that  it  had  not  been  disturbed  in  sixty  years. 

A  small  mound  in  Bartow  county,  (leorgia,  on  being  excavated  was 
found  to  be  composed  wholly  of  clay  and  to  contain  no  indications  of 
burial.  This  had  not  been  disturbed  since  it  was  bidlt,  as  was  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  undisturbed  strata,  yet  at  the  bottom,  among  other  frag¬ 
ments,  was  a  small  piece  of  glazed  pottery,  which  Mr.  Holmes  pro¬ 
nounces  of  Spanish  origin. 

A  mound  situatc^d  on  the  bank  of  the  Savannah  river  at  Hollywood 
Avas  recently  opened  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Iteynolds,  one  of  the  Bureau  assist- 
ant.s,  Avhich  contained  undoubted  evidence  of  (iontact  with  European 
<‘iviIization.  This  is  situated  in  the  .section  where  most  authoriti»*s 
agree  in  locating  the  Indian  town  of  Ciitifachiqui,  visited  by  I>e  Soto 
in  his  famous  exi>edition,  and  is  lu'retofore  mentioiu'd. 

'  Hukliiyt  S«)c.  I’lib.,  vol.  ix,  |i.  ISlt. 
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McMitiou  has  already  been  made  of  liuds  by  :\li'.  NValker  in  some 
mounds  near  Tami)a  Ihiy,  Florida,  and  therefonmieed  not  be  repeated 
here. 

\\  hile  exeavating  that  part  of  the  Oliio  eaual  running'  tlirough  Ben¬ 
ton  township,  Cuyahoga  eonnty,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  i)art  of 
a  small  moniid.  In  this,  says  iMr.  .11.  Price,  under  wliost/  direction 
the  work  was  done,  were  the  remains  of  one  or  more  skeletons,  a  gun- 
barrel,  and  pei'haps  some  of  tlie  mountings  of  the  stock. ‘ 

With  one  of  the  burials  in  the  works  of  Union  county,  Mississippi, 
Ml.  b  ov  ke,  the  Bureau  assistant,  found  a  piece  of  silver  stampi'd  with 
the  bjianish  (*,oat  of  arms,  a  figure  of  which  has  been  given,  also  the 
irons  of  a  sa<ldle-tree.  As  this  locality  is  in  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  Chickasaws,  a  peojile  visted  by  l)e  Soto  in  his  expedition,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  these  articles  are  mementoes  of  the  trials  and  hardships  suffered 
here  by  that  unfortunate  expedition. 

In  the  rubbish  thrown  out  of  one  of  the  stone  graves  of  the  Hale 
mound,  Alexander  county,  Illinois,  heretofore  described  and  figured, 
was  found  a  small  brass  Catholic  medal,  which  we  know  from  the 
saints’  names  stamped  on  it  can  not  be  older  than  the  year  1700. 

In  one  of  the  Arkansas  mounds  excavated  by  one  of  the  Bureau 
agents  was  an  earthen  bottle  modeled  after  the  old  French  decanters. 
In  another  was  discovered  a  tooth  which  Prof.  Baird  pronounced  that 
of  a,  hog. 

A  circular  mound  of  the  group  at  Hazeu  Corners,  Crawford  county, 
W  isconsin,  which  consists  of  effigies  and  elongate  mounds,  was  opened 
bj  one  of  the  Bureau  assistants.  There  were  no  indications  of  burial, 
but  at  the  bottom,  in  the  center,  was  a  small  pile  of  stone  imiilements, 
among  which  was  a  regularly  shaped,  genuine  gun-flint.  In  some  of 
the  mounds  of  this  section  the  Bureau  assistants  found  a  copper  kettle, 
silver  bracelets  with  Koman  letters  stamped  ujion  them,  silver  brooches 
andcros.ses;  but  these  pertained  to  intrusive  burials  and  hence  are  not 
introduced  into  this  list  of  cases  as  bearing  upon  the  point  now  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

From  mounds  in  Le  Sueur  county,  Minnesota,  about  4  miles  north  of 
St.  Peter,  Mr.  Blackiston  obtained  the  following  articles:  A  silver 
wristlet  with  “  Montreal  ”  and B.  C.”  stamped  upon  it;  tubular  cop- 
])er  ear-pendants;  a  string  of  tliirty  white  china  beads,  a  large  brown 
glass  bead,  four  coniinon  pins,  a  needle,  a^  small  pearl  ornament,  and  a 
quartz  airow  point.^ 

From  the  Xintli  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  above  referred  to,'*  we  learn  that  a  “  blue-glass  bead  ”  was  obtained 
by  Prof.  Wincliell  in  one  of  the  mounds  at  Big  Stone  lake. 

The  fragments  of  iron  implements  obtained  from  a  mound  in  (lald- 
wcll  county,  Xorth  Carolina,  showing  undoubted  evidence  of  contact 


'  Anc.  lion  .  )).  14C.  'T*.  lfi‘2. 

X;it.  Uist.Surv.  Minn.,  vol.  !  ( l!(7'2-'82),  p.«47.  Ninth  Ann.  (ieol.  Uep.  .Minn.,  1880,  p.  164. 
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with  l’hir(»|»eaii  civilization,  have*  already  Uimmi  relorrcd  to  in  a  prev  ious 
publication  by  the  Enreaii.  Articles  of  iron  were  also  found  by  the 
Ibireau  afjents  in  some  two  or  three  mounds  in  east  Tennesse«‘.  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  precedinf-'  reixirt  of  Held  works. 

It  is  ])ossible  that  IM’of.  Putnam  is  cori’eet  in  assuming  that  what  Dr. 
Hildreth  found  in  the  ^Marietta  nnnind  did  not  warrant  his  conclusion 
that  a  sword  had  been  buried  then*.  But  there  are  very  strono- reasons 
for  T)elievinf>;  that  the  corrn<>ated  silver  band  which  Dr.  Hildreth 
Ixdieved  to  be  part  <d  a  sword  .scabbard  was  a  band  for  the  hair  made 
by  white  men  (some  we  know  were  traded  to  the  Indians)  or  <d’ mate¬ 
rial  tnrnished  by  them.'  The  brief  manmu',  how(*ver,  in  which  he 
di.spo.ses  of  Atwater’s  statement  in  regard  to  th<>  articles  found  by  him 
in  the  mound  at  Cindeville,  Ohio,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  arche¬ 
ologists.  He  .says: 

The  reference  to  iron  in  the  moniul  .at  Cireleville  l)y  Mr.  Atwater  would  not  l)e 
worthy  of  consideration  were  it  not  for  the  widesjiread  belief  tliat  he  found  a  steel 
sword  and  piece  of  east  iron.  He  siinjdy  found  a  i)iece  of  antler,  in  one  end  of  which 
a  hole  had  been  bored  and  around  this  j»art  wasaband  of  silver.  This  he  c.alled  “the 
handle  of  either  a  small  sword  or  a  lar--e  knife,”  and  he  distinctly  states  that  “no 
iron  wasfound,  but  an  oxide  remained  of  similar  8hai>e  and  size.”  This  isevidently 
])urely  a  case  of  imaj^ination  and  misconception.  .Similar  pieces  cut  from  antlers 
have  since  proved  to  be  common  and  are  generally  believed  to  be  handles  for  small 
drilhs  and  knives  made  of  stone  or  cr>))per.- 

Notwithstamling  this  curt  dismi.s.sal  of  the  subject  it  is  a  fact  that 
can  not  be  disputed  that  the  Bureau  agent  found  in  one  of  the  North 
Carolina  mounds  a  similar  piece  of  an  antler  in  which  still  remained  a 
imrt  of  the  iron  imidement  of  which  it  formed  the  handle.  It  is  also 
true  that  chemical  analysis  showed  that  this  was  not  meteoric  ii’ou. 
Prof.  Putnam  s  assumpticni  is  therefore  wholly  g'ratuitous. 

In  reference  t<»  “  ivlate  of  iron,”  he  remarks: 


In  these  ilays,  whe.:  only  the  most  careful  and  critical  work  is  of  any  value,  some¬ 
thing  more  dclinitethan  this  statement  is  rerjuired  before  it  can  be  claimed  that  cast 
iron  has  been  found  in  Ohio  mounds. 


^Ir.  Atwater  says  he  was  2)re.sent  when  the  mound  was  removed  and 
“  cat  elnlly  examined  the  contents.”  In  s])eaking  of  the  horn  handle  he 
sajs,  ‘‘  I  he  handle  either  of  a  small  swoi  d  or  a  large  knife,  made  of 
elks  hoin;  around  the  end  where  the  blade  had  b(‘en  inserted  in  a 
ferule,  yet  no  iron  was  found,  but  an  oxide  of  similar  .shape  and  size.”'^  As 
f  he  iidnutenessot  details  as  to  size  and  relative  iiositions,  of  articles  in 
tliemonnd  indicate  that  he  took  notes  at  the  time,  his  .statements  of  facts 
as  to  v\  hat  he  saw  should  not  be  rejected  becan.se  they  do  not  agree 
with  a  preconceived  theory— especially  as  he  was  tin*  best  (jualiHed  ami 
most  careful  observer  of  his  day  in  this  line.  The  silver  ferule  and 
hole  in  the  handle  are  .siiHicient  in  them.selves  to  rai.se  a  presumption 
that  there  was  a  blade  of  .some  kind  and  to  sngge.st  contact  with  the 

'  I’roc.  Am.  Antii].  Sm:.,  New  Series,  vol.  2,  1882-'8:i,  pji 
boc.  cit..  p.  350.  »Traim.  .\m.  Anti.,.  .So<-..  vul.  i,  p.  178. 
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wliites.  Add  to  this  tlio  further  statement  that  ••  an  oxide  remained  of 
a  similar  shape  and  size,”  and  the  evidence  is  too  stronj;’  to  be  set  aside 
by  a  mei'e  o[)iidon.  .AIoreov(‘r,  his  statement  tliat ‘‘ no  iron  M  as  found” 
shoM-s  careful  observation  and  a  desiio  to  state  precisely  Miiat  In*  saM'. 
As  huntin-;- knives  Muth  deer  horn  handles  and  silver  ferules  M  ere  com¬ 
mon  in  tin*,  days  ot  the  first  settlemeid.  of  the  country,  there  would  be 
no  hesitancy  in  accepting-  the  statement  wln-re  there  is  a  M-illing7iess  to 
admit  that  the  mound  M  as  built  after  the  advent  of  the  M’hites. 

It  is  a  very  bold  assumption  that  a  man  of  AtM'ater’s  attainments 
and  experience  as  an  auti(piarian  M'ould  take  iron-colored  (day  for  a 
plate  of  oxidized  iron.  He  does  not  say  that  it  m'us  cast  iron,  but,  that 
before  being  disturbed  by  the  spade  it  “  resembled  a  plate  of  cast 
iron.”  We  therefore  feel  fully  jiistitied  in  giving  this  mound  as  one 
example  M'here  evidence  of  contact  -with  European  civilization  M'as 
found. 

The  following  examples  are  taken  from  Dr.  P.  K.  Hoy’s  paper  enti- 
th‘d  “Who  built  the  Alounds?”  ’ 

.lames  Matlif%y,  a  brother  of  Rev.  Father  Mathew,  of  Racine,  setth'd  on  Zumlno 
river  in  (blin.stcad  county,  Minnesota,  in  lS6t).  AVhcn  he  tirst  plowed  the  land  there 
was  a  mound  6  leet  high  and  20  feet  in  breadth,  and  so  sitiuited_  that  it  M-as  in  the 
way  of  properly  cultivating  the  land,  so  he  made  an  attempt  to  jcIom'  it  down.  lie 
sank  the  ploM'  to  the  beam  repeatedly,  but  succeeded  in  reducing  the  height  only 
about  2  feet.  The  next  year  lie  jirocnred  a  scraper  and  went  to  Mmrk  systematically 
to  remove  the  entire  mound.  After  scraping  down  the  eminence  to  within  about  2 
feet  of  the  base  he  came  to  some  rotten  M-ood.  On  carefully  removing  the  top  he 
discovered  a  kind  of  cage  built  of  large  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  as  close 
together  as  possible,  and  covered  with  a  split  log,  finished  by  plastering  the  outside 
thickly  M-ith  clay,  this  forming  a  rude  lodge  Mdiich  was  about  3  feet  long  and  a  little 
les.s  in  breadth.  In  this  pen  he  found  one  skelofon  of  an  adult  in  a  good  state*  of 
preservation,  and  with  the  bones  M-ere  found  two  iron  hatchets,  a  dozen  flint  .irroM* 
heads,  a  copper  ring  2  inchcis  in  diameter,  a  lot  of  shell  beads,  and  a  red  stone  pipe 
of  rather  large  size  and  ingeniously  ornamented  M-ith  lead.  Father  Mathew  visited 
his  brother  a  fcM*  days  after  this  find.  On  his  return  he  brought  the  entirt*  lot  of 
implements  home  M'ith  him. 

From  Mr.  \\  est,  un  intelligent  am.!  i-eliuble  gentlenmu  of  liacine,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Dr.  Hoy  received  an  accurate  description  of  a  mound  o])ened. 

I*  rom  this  it  apii(*ars  tlnit  the  mound  tvas  small,  being  only  about  10 
feet  in  diameter  and  2.^  feet  high.  The  much  decayed  skeleton  Avas  in 
a  pit  in  the  original  soil  under  the  mound,  and  near  the  centei-  Avas  a 
coppei- kettle.  “  This  kettle  was  about  (i  inches  across,  Avith  straight 
sidesj  it  had  ears  iind  no  bale,  and,  in  one  ])la(!e  on  its  side*.  M-herr*  there 
had  been  a  hole,  there  was  a  rivet  inserted,  made,  of  copifcr.” 

He  mentions  otlu*!-  mounds  situated  near  the  Junction  of  White  and 
I'’ox  river.s,  in  one  of  Avhich  liad  been  buried  on  the  original  surface  of 
the  ground  four  per.sons,  tM’o  adidts  and  tAVo  cliihlren.  “  Each  Avas 
eoveri'd,”  continues  the  a(!(;ount,  “  Avirh  a  tliick  stratum  of  comifact 

‘  li.Niil  lM'(-()rc  the  Aloiitrral  mretiiijr  (ISa’J)  dI  flit-  Amer.  A.s.s<>c.  Ailv.  Sci.,  hut  imhlialiwl  in  pamith- 
let  fiirm. 
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«-lay,  tliusloniiiiif-- 1\  nule  kind  of  sai  coidiagus.  On  brnakinjropen  these 
clay  cases  we  found  liunian  hones  ]»aitly  decayed,  and  three  copjK'r 
kettles,  one  of  wliich  had  some  nuts  in  it.  i)erliai)s  pecans;  aiiotlier  had 
what  are  su])]»osed  to  he  hones  of  aral)l)it;  also  tlnae  were  manysilv(*r 
eariin<js,  hreast  pins,  and  one  heaiitifnl,  ilouhle-arined.  nn<;ed,  silver 
cross,  with  K.  (J.  in  Ponian  capitals  en};Tav(*d  in  the  center  of  the  ui)]Ka- 
arm  of  the  cross,  also  a  large  (piantitj^  of  hhie  glass  heads."  lii  the 
other  was  found  one  coi)i)er  ketth'  of  rather  large  size  “  and  a  small 
fiir-eovered.  hrass-naih‘d  truidc,  10  l)y  12  ineln-s  and  S  inches  in  height. 
In  this  trunk  were  discovered  a  lot  of  <dieap  silver  triidvcts.” 


THE  MUSKOKI  TRIBES. 

As  1  have  in  two  small  works,  one  entitled  “  The  (’herokees  in  pre- 
Columhian  Times,”  ^  the  other  “The  story  of  a  mound,  or  the  Shawnees- 
iii  pre-Columhiau  Times,” ^  dis(;ussecl  tint  prohahility  that  the  tribes 
named  were  moiind-builder.s,  there  is  no  necessity  for  repeating  the 
discussion  here. 

By  reference  to  thesis  works  it  will  he  seen  that  1  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  both  the  Cherokees  and  Siiawnees  were  mound-builders, 
the  evidence  leading  to  this  conviction,  some  of  wliich  has  been  given 
in  preceding  chapters,  being  apparently  so  strong  as  to  dispel  all  doubt 
on  the  subjeid. 

I  would,  however,  call  attention  to  the  very  strong  ev  idence  that  the 
(dierokees  were  mound-bnilders,  presented  in  the  preeeding  report  of 
field  work.  By  referring  to  the  plat  of  the  Little  Tennessee  valley, 
1*1.  XXV,  and  Timberlake’s  ]\Iap,  PI.  xxvi,  showing  the  locality  of  the 
Cherokee  “Overhill  towns”  and  locations  of  the  mound  group.s,  it  will 
be  seen  that  each  of  the  former  is  marked  by  one  of  the  latter. 

.Ml',  (xallatin.  Dr.  Brinton,  and  Mr.  (latschet  (especially  the  latter  in 
his  excellent  work  on  the  “IMigration  legend  of  the  Creeks”)  have 
demonstrated  from  the  aboriginal  names  of])er.sons,  places,  and  things 
mentioned  by  the  narrators  of  De  Soto’s  expedition,  that  the  tribes 
then  inhabiting  the  southern  states  through  which  the  wanderers 
jiassed,  weix*  the  same  as  those  subseipiently  found  occui»ying  this 
region.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  theory  advanced  by  .some 
writers,'^  that  the  Creeks  or  Muskoki  (Muscogee,  or  Muscogulgee)  tribes 
migrated  to  this  region  from  some  point  west  of  the  Mississipjii,  sub.se- 
(pient  to  the  date  of  De  Soto’s  exjiedition,  is  erroneous,  and  may  be 
dismissed  from  further  consideration. 

h  rom  the  narratives  of  the  Adelantado’s  march  and  a  few  faint 
glimji.ses  w  e  catch  from  other  sources,  we  are  Justified  in  concluding 

'  I'irsl  |>iil>li»li<..l  ill  till-  .\iiieri<  jiii  Aiif linnKilo.^ist,  tlicii  in  liiwik  form  bv  .Tinbl  .V  I).-f  ivi  ilor,  Waiili- 
iiiiitoii.  I).  IKOl. 

‘First  ]iiiblislii-il  in  . . .  tlion  in  hook  lonii  hy  N.  I>.  Iloiigt-s.  New  York.  l«»o. 

•Milforl  •Memoiro,"  i  t.-,  I'ickott  •Ili.story  of  Alahanm,”  Vol.  i  ji.  74.  i  I  s.-<i. 
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that  the  southern  tribes  east  of  tlie  Mississi])])!  were;  in  a  comparatively 
quiet  and  settled  condition,  and  that  most  of  them  Mmre  at  the  time 
settled  in  villages  and  building  and  using  mounds  and  defensive  woi-ks 
in  the  maimer  they  had  been  accustomed  to  from  an  unknown  period 
in  the  past.  That  this  was  true  of  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 
and  other  tribes  of  the  Muskoki  family  and  also  of  the  Xatc.hez,  may 
be  assumed  Avith  little  fear  of  being  in  error. 

Although  the  ancient  Avorks  of  these  states  have  not  been  explored 
sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  speak  positiA-ely  on  this  point,  still  the  data, 
so  far  obtained  indicate  that  the  condition  observed  by  De  Soto  and 
his  folloAAmrs  had  been  maintained  Avithout  any  radical  and  general 
moditication  for  a.  period  of  considerable  length  previous  thereto.  In 
other  Avords,  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  Avorks  or  of  the 
vestiges  of  art  found  in  them  indicating  extensive  and  general  move¬ 
ments,  or  successive  AAmves  of  population  materially  differing  in  culture 
or  customs.  But  this  general  statement  must  be  considered  as  here 
applied  only  to  the  Gulf  states,  for  when  we  reach  the  northern  limits 
of  Georgia  and  enter  Tennessee  Ave  ff  nd  in  the  ancient  works  undoubted 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  different  tribes  or  peoples. 

From  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  works  of  this  southern  dis¬ 
trict  east  of  the  Mississii)pi  river  and  the  lines  along  Avhich  certain 
types  ot  art  are  found,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  general  movement 
has  been  from  the  Avest  toward  the  east  or  the  reverse.  This  inference 
is  draAvn  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  there  ai)pears  to  be  no  continuous  se¬ 
ries  of  similar  works,  or  those  belonging  to  the  same  general  type,  along 
the  lines  of  the  larger  rivers  (except  the  Mississippi).  In  other  words, 
the  direction  of  the  moA’ement  does  not  ai)pear  to  have  been  governed 
here  by  the  Avater  courses.  The  works  are  scattered  along  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude,  their  lines  of  distribution  crossing  the  main 
streams  at  right  angles.  As  this  transverse  belt  ceases  towards  the 
east  before  reaching  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  its  southern  border  lies 
mostly  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Gulf,  the  most  reasonable 
and  natural  explanation  is  that  the  migration  Avas  from  the  west. 

There  are  but  few,  if  any,  indications  in  the  works  themselves  of  the 
date  of  this  movement,  Avhich,  in  all  probability,  consisted  of  successive 
Avaves.  That  it  preceded  the  discoA’cry  by  Columbus  at  least  by  one  or 
more  centuries  is  indicated  by  the  works  and  their  contents,  and  the 
conditions  observed  by  De  Soto,  but  on  the  other  hand  its  antiquity 
apjiears  to  be  limited,  if  we  suppose  mound-building  to  have  com¬ 
menced  soon  after  arriAuil,  by  the  fact  that  we  find  in  the  AVorks  no 
evidences  of  any  marked  progress  in  art  during  occupancy. 

The  chief  seats  of  power  east  of  the  Mississippi  appear  to  have  been 
(judging  from  the  AVorks  and  history)  at  Cutifachiqui,  the  exact  locality 
of  Avhich  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  was  probably  on  the  Savannah 
river  a  short  distance  above  Augusta  ;  the  site  of  the  Etowah  mounds 
Jiear  (Jartersville,  Georgia,  probably  the  Guaxule  of  De  Soto’s  chron- 
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ides;  tlie  locality  in  Kaily  county,  (ieorgia,  marked  by  the  ^Messier 
mounds;  tlie  “  old  town  ”  of  Apaladmela,  mentioned  by  Ihirtram,  which 
could  not  hav(“  been  far  distant  ami  pertained  to  the  same  limited 
tribe;  the  site  of  the  Prince  mounds  near  Cartha<?e,  Alabama;  the 
Manvilla  of  De  Soto’s  day;  Chisca  or  Chicasa,  in  noi  theru  Mississippi 
doubtless  the  chief  villa<-e  of  the  (diickasa  ws;  and  the  vicinity  of  Xat- 
chez.  These  localities,  so  far  as  known,  are  marked  by  mounds  and 
the  remains  of  other  works.  Even  where  we  are  unable  now  to  deter¬ 
mine  them  M-e  have  historical  evidence  that  they  were  marked  by 
mounds  or  other  earthworks.  I  may  remark  in  passin;^-  that  the  power 
of  thedhickasaw  tribe  does  not  api>ear  to  have  reached  its  zenith,  in  the 
section  in  which  they  were  then  found,  until  after  the  date  of  De  Soto’s 
\isit.  1  here  are,  in  fact,  some  reasons  for  believing  they  had  not  then 
occupied  this  locality  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Judging  by  the 
testimony  of  tin*,  mounds  and  the  narrative  of  De  Soto’s  march,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  believe  the  statement  of  the  Xatchez  Indians  regirdino- 
their  tormer  great  numerical  strength,  controlling  power,  and  extensive 
sway,  even  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  usual  exaggeration 
unless  we  can  idmitify  them  with  the  builders  and  former  occupants  of 
the  great  Cahokia  group,  which  is  very  improbable. 

Judging  by  the  progress  made  in  the  ceramic  art,  I  should  think  one 
of  the  most  polished  tribes  of  this  region  was  located  during  the  niouiid- 
milding  age  in  that  portion  of  the  country  extending  from  Early 
county,  Georgia,  to  the  valley  of  the  Ochlochonee  river.  The  orna¬ 
mentation  and  form  of  the  pottery  is  somewhat  peeuliar,  and  jiidoino- 
from  the  latter  I  am  inelined  to  believe  the  makers  had  seen  smiie  veiT- 
sels  manutactured  by  the  whites.  Are  we  to  ascribe  these  to  the  Lower 
Greeks  or  shall  we  attribute  them  to  the  Yuchi  (Uches)  ?  The  latter,  as 
we  learn  from  Hawkins,  were  more  “civil,  orderly,  and  industrious 
than  their  neighbors,  the  Lower  Creeks.”* 

\^  hen  we  reach  the  northern  portion  of  Georgia  we  tind  indisputable 
ev.denees  of  being  in  the  marches,  the  debatable  ground  between  con¬ 
tending  powers  or  hostile  tribes.  The  site  of  the  Etowah  groiiiis  so 
often  mentioned  must  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance  in  mound 
bu.hl.ng  times.  Here  we  find  evidenees  of  culture  and  art  equal  to 
that  obtained  from  the  mounds  of  any  other  loeality  in  that  portion  of 
the  L  lilted  States  included  in  the  scope  of  this  work,  not  even  except¬ 
ing  the  far-fomed  works  of  the  Ohio.  The  loeality  was  well  chosen 
when  we  consider  the  means  of  security  and  defense  adopted  and  the 
necessity  of  relying  largely  upon  the  products  of  agriculture  for  sub¬ 
sistence,  yet  the  silent  ruins,  when  compelled  to  yield  up  their  hidden 
treasures,  give  unmistakeable  evidences  of  the  ravages  of  war  and  of 
occupancy  by  different  peoples.  The  fragments  of  stone  images  found 
Kie  aie  of  sueh  a  charaeter  as  to  lead  any  one  who  examines  them  to 
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the  ronclu.sion  that  they  must  have  been  maliciously  and  intentionally 
broken. 

Some  of  the  pottery,  which,  unfortunately,  has  been  discovered  only 
in  frafiments,  bears  a  strong- resemblance  to  that  found  in  Early  county, 
indicating  occupancy  for  a  time  by  the  Creeks  or  lichees.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mode  of  sepulture  and  articles  found  in  the  small  mound  con¬ 
nect  the  builders,  as  heretofore  stated,  with  that  people  who  made  the 
stone  graves  and  built  the  mounds  of  the  Cumberland  valley,  who,  as 
we  have  shown,  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  were  Shawnees;  and, 
tinally,  we  are  justified  by  articles  taken  from  graves  discovered  here 
and  from  history  in  asserting  that  it  was  for  a  time  occupied  by  the 
Cherokees,  though  none  of  the  works  except  some  neighboring  graves 
can  be  ascribed  to  them;  but  T  think  it  quite  probable  the  fragmentary 
condition  of  the  stone  images  is  due  to  their  savage  hatred  of  all  per¬ 
taining  to  a  hereditary  foe.  In  an  article  published  in  the  Magazine  of 
American  History,^  I  was  inclined  to  attribute  these  works  entirely  to 
the  “Creeks,”  using  this  term  in  the  broad  sense,  believing  they  were 
occupied  at  the  time  of  De  Soto’s  visit  by  people  under  the  sway  of  the 
cacique  of  Cutifachiqui ;  but  the  explorations  made  since  that  article 
was  written  have  introduced  a  new  factor  into  the  problem  and  mater¬ 
ially  modified  the  opinion  there  exijressed.  From  the  language  of  the 
Gentleman  of  Elvas,  as  follows:  “In  that  journey  (from  Xualla  to 
Guazule)  the  lady  of  Cutifachiqui  (whom  the  governor  carried  with  him, 
as  is  aforesaid,  with  purpose  to  carry  her  to  Guazule  because  her  terri¬ 
tory  reached  thither),  going  on  with  the  bond  women  which  led  her,” 
etc.,  1  was  led  to  believe  that  Guazule  was  then  ineluded  in  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  the  cacique;  but  referring  since  to  what  is  said  by  Garcilasso 
on  this  imiiit,  I  find  he  states  very  ]iarticularly,  even  repeating  it,  that 
this  town  was  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  cacique,  and 
governed  by  a  cacique  belonging  to  another  tribe,  though,  to  assist  the 
Spaniards,  she  sent  ambassadors  thither  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Gatschet^  refers  to  a  tradition  that  the  Shawnees  once  resided 
in  upi)er  Georgia  around  Tugelo  (in  the  region  of  Habersham  county) 
and  on  the  headwaters  of  the  large  Georgia  rivers,  but  thinks  it  re¬ 
quires  further  examination.  We  have,  as  already  shown,  satisfactory 
evidences  that  this  tribe  not  only  held  possession  for  a  time  of  the 
locality  on  Etowah  river,  but  were  probably  also  the  builders  of  one,  at 
least,  f>f  the  mounds  there;  we  also  have  the  testimony  of  C.  C.  Jones'’ 
that  stone  graves  have  been  found  in  Habersham  county,  which  fact 
indicates  their  presence  in  that  region.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  the 
statement  of  Milfort'*  that  lands  were  obtained  here  from  the  “  Savan- 
ogues,  savages.” 


'  May  inimber,  1884. 

’  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  2:t. 


•  Antiq  Southern  Indians,  p.  214. 
Meinoire,  p.  9. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  hope  of  ultimately  solving  the  great  problems  of  the  pre-Colum¬ 
bian  times  of  our  continent  is  perhaps  as  lively  to-day  as  in  former 
years.  But,  with  the  vast  increase  of  knowledge  in  recent  years  in 
reference  to  the  data  bearing  on  these  questions,  a  modification  of  the 
hope  entertained  has  taken  place.  While  no  thought  any  longer  exists 
of  ascertaining  the  exact  date  of  or  any  definite  particulars  in  regard 
to  the  migration  by  which  the  western  continent  received  its  first  set¬ 
tlers;  yet  there  is  an  expectation  that  the  advance  in  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  and  methods  of  investigation,  together  with  the  long  and  careful 
study  of  all  the  data,  will  result  in  determining  in  a  general  sense  the 
age  in  which  this  first  introduction  of  population  took  place,  and  in 
<leciding  what  race  or  races  contributed  to  this  jmpulation. 

Ihis  exj)ectation  includes  the  determination  with  reasonable  certainty 
of  the  route  or  routes  of  this  migration.  The  method  of  treating  the 
subject  has  also  been  changed  troin  that  of  mere  theorizing  to  scientific 
deduction.  The  literary  world  is  now  and  then  amu.sed  at  the  revival 
of  some  old,  exploded  theory  or  the  presentation  of  some  new  one  ecpially 
absui'd;  but  allusion  is  made  here  only  to  those  efforts  which  appear  to 
be  based  on  some  legitimate  data. 

The  tendency  at  present  apjiears  to  be  to  base  the  tentative  efforts  in 
this  direction  on  the  linguistic  evidence,  leaving  out  of  view  the  impor¬ 
tant  aid  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  archeological  data 
bearing  upon  the  subject  or  refei  ring  to  it  only  where  it  seems  to  cor¬ 
roborate  the  theories  based  on  the  linguistic  evidence.  This  arises  in 
part  from  the  fact  that  while  the  archeological  data  relating  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  continent  are  few,  and  that  archeology  (‘an  not,  as  yet, 
be  considered  a  true  science;  on  the  other  hand  the  linguistic  material, 
although  not  complete,  is  much  more  abundant,  and  the  treatment 
thereof  reduced  to  true  scientific,  methods.  As  the  latter  field  affords 
greater  promivse  of  reaching  j)ositive  conedusions,  it  is  more  attractive 
to  metliodical  students. 

As  the  discussion  of  this  subject  from  the  linguistic  standpoint  is 
necessarily  based  upon  the  study  of  the  various  linguistic  stocks  and 
lamilies  of  the  entire  continent,  and,  to  some  extent  upon  the  migra¬ 
tions  therein,  so  the  discussion  of  the  same  questions  from  the  archeo¬ 
logical  stand])oint  must  be  based  upon  the  study  of  the  various  tvpes 
<ind  their  distribution  over  the  continent.  And  the  same  nec^essity  for 
generalization  and  classification  arises  here  as  in  th(i  lingui.stic  field. 
Although  the,  lines  of  demarkation  between  the  types  and  groups  witli 
whicli  the  antiquarian  has  to  d(‘al  are  apparently  less  distinct  than 
lho.se  with  which  the  pliilologist  is  concerned,  yet  careful  .study  will 
show  that  this  dilfeience  is  not  .so  givat  as  at  fir.st  it  .seems  to  be.  The 
indications  of  comprehensive  archeologic  .sections  and  al.so  of  minor 
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(li.stricts  are  too  apparent  to  (inestion  their  exi.steuce.  The  chief  draw- 
baek  in  attempting-  to  nse  the.se  as  evidences  of  etlinie  distinctions 
<u ises  tioin  three  causes:  First,  the  lack  of  sutlic'ient  data  by  wliicli  to 
outline  the  ditierent  sections  and  districts;  sec'ond,  the  overlapping  and 
intermingling  of  types  in  consequence  of  the  sldfting  of  positions  by 
tribes;  and  third,  the  fact  that  types  of  art  aud  other  archeologic  char¬ 
acteristics  are  not  governed  strictly  by  ethnic  lines,  but  are  often  the 
residt  of  environment,  materials,  and  contact  with  other  tribes,  ^tever- 
theless  race  characteristics  and  tribal  customs  impress  themselves  to  a- 
certain  extent  under  all  variations  in  locations  and  conditions  so  long 
as  the  identity  of  the  race  or  tribe  is  maiutaintMl.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  the  Mexican  and  Central  Amei-ican  antiquities  as  a 
whole  from  those  of  the  mound  area  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States,  yet  the  geographical  boundaries  of  these  sections  can,  with  onr 
present  knowledge,  only  be  determined  approximately.  If,  however, 
we  move  Irom  the  Mexican  district  southward  or  northward  along  the 
western  side  of  the  continent  we  shall  find  the  distinguishing  features 
less  marked  than  when  compared  with  the  types  of  the  mound  area. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  types  of  the  Huron-Iroquois 
district  trom  the  works  of  the  Dakotan  area  (Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  the  Dakotas),  aud  we  can  i)oint  out  some  specimens  of  the  former 
types  within  the  latter  area,  yet,  where  not  tixed  by  natural  conditions, 
it  is  impossible  with  present  data  to  draw  a  definite  boundary  to  either 
(listrict. 

Although  we  meet  with  this  difficulty  in  defining  geographically  the 
boundaries  of  the  districts  ami  more  comprehensive  sections  it  does  not 
prevent  us  from  drawing  correct  conclusions  from  their  general  posi¬ 
tions  and  peculiar  types.  That  all  the  distinguishing  types  of  a  district 
or  section  can  not  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  physical  features  of  such 
districts  or  sections  must  be  admitted.  Will  any  one  claim  that  the 
vast  difference  between  the  archeologic  types  Of  Mexico  and  Wisconsin 
have  resulted  wholly  from  die  physical  differences  of  the  two  areas  * 
It  not,  it  follows  that  so  much  as  has  not  resulted  from  physical  jiecu- 
liarities  must  be  attributed  to  racial  or  tribal  customs. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  iioiiit,  in  order  to  present  the  thought  in  view, 
to  repeat  a  few  sentences  given  in  the  previous  jiart  of  the  volume 
relating  to  ‘^Archeological  Areas  and  Distribution  of  Types.” 

A  caretul  examination  of  what  has  been  ascertained  in  regard  to  North 
American  archeology;  with  s])ecial  reference  to  the  question  of  arch¬ 
eologic  sections,  leads  in  the  first  place  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ancient  remains  belong  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  sense  to  two 
general  classes.  One  of  these  classes  is  limited  geographically  to  the 
Atlantic  slope,  the  other  chietly  to  the  Pacific  slope,  the  eastern  or 
Rocky  mountain  range  of  the  great  continental  mountain  belt  to  the 
Rio  (irande,  tornung  apin-oximately  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
areas.  According  to  this  division  the  Atlantic  section  includes  that 
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part  of  tlie  coiitiiioiit  oast  of  tlie  liocky  mountains  and  nortli  of  the  Gnlf 
of  -Mexico,  and  tlie  I ’acific  section  tlie  remainder  from  Alaska  to  the 
isthmus  of  Panama.  The  arctic  regions,  except  Alaska,  are  not  taken 
into  eonsiileration. 

liile  there  aie  manifest  and  jnai’ked  diflt*r(*nces  in  the  types  and 
characters  of  the  ancient  works  and  remains  of  different  areas  within 
cached’ these  two  comprehensive  section.s,  yet  when  those  of  the  Pacific 
slope  as  a  whole  are  compared  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  sloiie,  there  is 
a  dissimilarity  which  marks  them  as  the  products  of  different  races  or 
as  the  !•(  salt  of  different  race  intluences. 

If  this  division  into  two  great  archeologic  sections  is  based  on.  suffi¬ 
ciently  reliable  data  to  justify  its  adoption,  it  will  form  a  very  important 
landmark  in  the  discussion  of  the  chief  problems  of  the  prehistoric  times 
of  our  continent.  Reference  to  some,  only  of  the  evidences  bearing  upon 
this  point,  is  made  here  to  show  their  character,  as  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  present  them  in  detail  in  a  short  chapter, 

()ne  of  the  first  impre.ssions  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  .student  of 
North  American  ethnology  is  the  resemblance  in  a  broad  and  general 
.sense  of  the  features,  customs,  arts,  and  archeological  remains  of  the 
west  coast  to  those  of  the  islands  in  and  countries  bordering  on  the 
P<icitic  ocean,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  such  resemblance 
between  them  and  those  of  the  Atlantic  slope.  In  other  words,  the 
types  when  classified  in  the  broadest  sense  appear  to  arrange  them¬ 
selves  in  two  pmeral  divisions— those  belonging  to  the  Pacific  sloiie 
and  those  confined  fo  the  Atlantic  slope. 

Although  this  classification  in  express  words  has  not  been  made,  yet 
we  see  a  tendency  in  the  works  relating  to  the  we.st  coast  ethnology 
toward  such  a  cla.ssificatiou  and  a  disposition  to  form  what  may  be 
termed  the  Pacific  types.  This  is  perhaps  most  clearly  indicated  by 
Prof.  W.  II.  Dali,  in  his  paper  on  “  Masks,  labrets  and  certain  abo¬ 
riginal  emstoms,”  imblished  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology.  Referring  to  this  subject  in  his  summary,  he  says: 


The  original  population  of  .Vmcrica  i.s  too  distant  to  form  the  snhject  of  dismission, 
here  can  be  no  doubt  that  America  was  populated  in  some  way  by  people  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  low  grade  of  culture  at  a  ,.eriod  even  geologically  remote.  There  is  no 
leason  for  supposing,  however,  that  immigration  ceased  with  thc.se  original  people. 

na  ogj  won  d  suggest  that  from  time  to  time  accessions  were  received  from  other 
regions  of  people  who  had  risen  .somewhat  in  the  .scale  elsewhere,  while  the  inchoate 
American  population  had  been  doing  the  same  thing  on  their  own  ground.  He  this 
as  It  may  we  hud  certain  remarkable  customs  or  characteristics  g.-ographically 
spiead  north  and  south  along  the  western  slope  of  the  continent  in  a  natural  line  of 
migiation  with  overtlows  eastward  in  convenient  localities.  These  are  not  primi- 
nc  customs  but  things  which  appertain  to  a  jioint  considerablv  above  the  lowest 
scale  of  development  in  culture. 


S-Iabrctifery;  tattooing  the  chin  of  adult 

t6iiuil6B,  ccrttiiii  ot  iiinskB,  etc. 

iirtrobil'r^i‘'r  '''.'f  “•  conventionalizing  iiat- 

.  .  lu  .  in  .1  higher  stage,  the  use  ot  conventional  signs  in^i  hieroglyphic 
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way;  a  disposition  to,  and  i)eculiar  facility  in,  certain  arts,  such  as  carvings  in 
wood,  etc. 

Some  are  details  of  art  related  to  religious  or  mythological  ideas,  such  as  tlie  repe¬ 
tition  ot  elaborate  forms  in  a  certain  attitiitle,  with  relation  to  myths  therefore  ])re- 
sumahly  similar  in  form  or  origin. 

Some  ar('  similar  myths  themselves,  a  step  further  iu  the  retrospect. 

If  these  were  of  natural  American  growth,  stages  iu  development  out  of  a  uniform 
state  of  culture,  it  might  fairly  be  expected  that  we  should  find  them  either  sporad¬ 
ically  distributed  without  order  or  relation  as  between  family  and  family  wherever 
a  certain  stage  of  culture  had  been  reached  or  distributed  iu  certain  families  wher¬ 
ever  their  branches  were  to  be  found.  This  we  do  not  find. 

The  only  other  alternative  which  occurs  to  me  is  that  these  features  have  been 
impres.sed  u])on  the  American  aboriginal  world  from  without.  If  so,  whence  ? 

Northern  Asia  gives  us  no  help  whatever.  The  characteristics  referred  to  are  all 
foreign  to  that  region. 

If  nations  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic  wore  responsible,  we  should 
expect  the  Atlantic  shores  of  America  to  show  the  results  of  the;  influence  most 
clearly.  This  is  not  the  case,  but  the  very  reverse  of  the  case. 

We  are  then  obliged  to  turn  toward  the  region  of  the  Pacific. 

The  great  congeries  of  islands  known  to  geographers  as  Polynesia  and  Melanesia 
stretch  toward  South  America  iu  latitude  25°  south,  as  in  no  other  direction.  Here 
wo  have  a  stream  of  islands  from  Papua  to  the  Paumotus,  dwindling  at  last  to  single 
islets  with  wide  gaps  between,  Elizabeth,  Ducie,  Easter  Island,  Sala-y-Gomez,  San 
Felix,  St.  Ambrose,  from  whieh  comparatively  it  is  but  a  step,  swept  by  the  northerly 
current  to  the  Peruvian  coast.  We  observe  also  that  these  islands  lie  south  from  the 
westerly  south  equatorial  current,  in  the  slack  water  between  it  and.au  easterly  cur¬ 
rent  and  in  a  region  of  winds  blowing  toward  the  east. 

Here,  then,  is  a  possible,  way. 

I  have  stated  how  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  identity  of  certain  carvings  asso¬ 
ciated  with  religious  rites  turned  my  attention  to  the  Melanesian  islands. 

The  customs,  etc.,  I  have  called  attention  to  are,  particularly,  the  use  of  masks 
and  carvings  to  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  labretifery,  human-head  preserving; 
identity  of  myths.  ‘ 

Prof.  Dali  calls  attention  to  the  singnlar  form  of  carving,  represent¬ 
ing  a  figure  with  the  tongue  hanging  out,  and  usually  communicating 
with  a  frog,  otter,  bird,  snake,  or  fish,  observed  on  the  northwest  coast 
from  Oregon  to  Prince  William  sound  and  also  in  Mexico  and  Nica¬ 
ragua.  We  may  add  that  this  feature  is  found  in  numerous  instances 
in  statues  and  bas-reliefs  from  Mexico  to  the  Isthmus,  also  in  the  codi¬ 
ces  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  but  seldom  if  ever  appears  in  the 
antiqnities  of  the  Atlantic  division. 

The  prominent  Tlaloc  nose  of  Mexican  and  Central  American  figures, 
of  which  the  supposed  elephant  proboscis  is  but  one  form,  and  the 
bird  bill  (thunder  bird)  of  the  northwest  coast  are  but  different  methods 
of  representing  the  same  idea,  and  one  is  undoubtedly  an  outgrowth  of 
fhe  other.  The  method  of  supca  imposing,  in  totem  posts  and  statues, 
one  figure  upon  another,  usually  comliining  human  and  animal,  is 
found,  excejit  in  California,  from  Alaska  to  the  Isthmus,  and  is  a  ti  ne 
Pacific  tjqie,  being  almost  unknown  in  the  Atlantic  division. 

The  angular  designs  on  the  potteiy  and  basketry  are  another  marked 
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featni'c  of  tlie  we.st  coast  division.  And  thus  we  might,  if  this  were 
the  proper  place  to  enter  into  details,  go  on  enumerating  marked  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  these  two  primary  ethnological  sections.  As  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  tact  stated  let  any  one  compare  the  (igures  in  En.sign 
Albert  P.  Niblack’s  excellent  work  on  The  Coa.st  Indians  of  Southern 
Alaska  and  Northern  Priti-sh  Columbia,'  with  the  Mexican  and  Cen¬ 
tral  American  monuments  and  tigures.  The  marked  resemblance  in 
many  of  the  designs  will  probably  be  sulHcient  to  convince  him  of  some 
ridation  between  the  peoi)les  of  the  two  sections  or  derivation  from 
some  common  source;  for  example,  the  headdress,  PI.  ix,  with  the  head¬ 
dresses  of  the  Copan  statues;  the  superimpo.sed  heads  on  the  skirt.  No. 
34,  PI.  x,with  the  similar  series  of  ornaments  on  the  facade  of  the  Casa 
de  Manjas  of  Uxmal  ^  and  on  other  structures,  and  the  general  designs 
of  the  totem  posts  and  moiTuary  columns  shown  therein  with  statues 
of  Nicaragua.  There  is,  however,  a  somewhat  remarkable  break  in  the 
continuity  of  types  along  the  western  coast  of  upper  California. 

How  are  we  to  exi)lain  this?  That  the  spread  of  particular  types 
over  such  a  vast  extent  of  country  varies  with  environment  and  local 
conditions,  must  be  admitted.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  these 
t}pe.^  as  ethnic  peculiarities,  having  a  common  (uigin,  or  adopt  the 
theory  of  Prot.  Dali  that  “they  have  been  impressed  upon  the  Ameri- 
<.an  aboiiginal  world  from  without,”  for  which  intiuence  we  must,  bev'ond 
<lu(‘Stion,  look  to  the  region  of  the  Pacific."  But  the  somewhat  distinct 
limits  to  which  some  of  the  more  marked  of  these  types  are  confined, 
especially  as  we  find  them  on  the  most  ancient  monuments,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  ethiiic,  as  pertaining  to  particular  stocks  or  tribes.  Prof.  Dali’s 
theory  is,  after  all,  but  a  different  method  of  expressing  substantially 
the  .same  idea.  To  impress  peculiar  characteristics  in  prehistoric  times 
required  long  contact  or  intermingling,  hence  by  settlement  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Are  we  to  iiresume  from  the  differences  between  wi'stern  and 

eastern  types  that  the  latter  are  due  to  immigration  on  the  Atlantic 
side? 

Ihe  general  tendency  of  the  more  recent  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
lieopling  of  the  continent  is  that  it  w^as  at  least  partly  from  the  Atlantic 
side.  This  IS  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  recent  authorities,  abandon¬ 
ing  the  more  generally  received  theory  that  the  original  population 
<*ame  from  the  Pacific  .side,  are  inclined  to  look  to  Europe  as  the  original 
source.  For  example.  Dr.  Brinton  remarks  in  his  “  Eaces  and  Peoples :  ” 

“  I  hese  knotty  iioints  I  treat  in  another  course  of  lectures,  where  1 
marshal  suflicient  arguments,  1  think,  to  show  satisfactorily  that 
America  was  peopled  during  if  not  before  the  great  ice  age;  tlnit  its 
first  settlers  probably  came  from  Europe  by  way  of  a  land  connection 
which  once  exi.sted  over  the  northern  Atlantic.”  But  he  does  not  stop 
here,  as  he  adds,  “and  that  their  long  and  i.solated  residence  in  this 


'  I’tililislicd  by  tbe  Smithsonian  Tn.stitution.  18!H). 
*  Uaurroft  s  Native  Kaces,  vol.  4,  p.  185. 
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continent  has  molded  them  all  into  a  singularly  homogeneous  race, 
which  varies  but  slightly  anywhere  on  the  continent,  and  has  main¬ 
tained  its  type  unimpaired  for  countless  generations.  Never  at  any 
time  before  Columbus  was  it  influenced  in  blood,  language,  or  culture 
by  any  other  race.”  Dr.  Horatio  Hale  is  inclined  to  substantially  the 
same  view,  though  somewhat  reserved.  The  theory  certainly  does  not 
require  the  molding  process  referred  to,  as  the  settlers,  according  to 
his  belief,  were  of  one  race  and  received  thereafter  no  intrusive  element. 

It  is  evident  that  this  idea  of  a  migration  on  the  Atlantic  side 
reached  by  linguists  after  a  study  of  the  large  amount  of  data  which 
has  been  collected,  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  the  unsatisfactory 
results  obtained  in  attempting  to  trace  out  the  links  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion.  But  the  important  fact  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  who 
reach  this  conclusion  have  prosecuted  their  studies  on  the  Atlantic 
slope,  while  the  more  recent  authors  who  have  carried  on  their  studies 
on  the  Pacific  slope  have  reached  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive- 
study  of  all  the  data  bearing  on  the  question  will  show,  as  appears  to 
be  indicated  by  the  archeology,  that  the  truth  lies  between  these  oppo¬ 
site  views;  in  other  words,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  conti¬ 
nent  was  peopled  from  two  sources,  one  pai’t  coming  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  other  to  the  Pacific  side.  Some  of  the  Central  American  tra¬ 
ditions  correspond  with  this  view,  but  traditions  purporting  to  reach 
back  so  far  in  the  past  are  of  course  worthless.  This  conclusion  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  fact  that  the  aborigines  of  America  form  a  com- 
l)aratively  homogeneous  race.  As  remarked  somewhere  by  Prof.  Dali, 
even  though  derived  from  different  sources,  the  long  contiiiental  isola¬ 
tion  and  molding  influence  would  have  brought  about  this  condition. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  there  would  have  necessarily  been  a  unifi¬ 
cation  of  customs,  habits,  and  religious  beliefs. 

The  spread  of  types  of  custom  and  art  would  be  governed  in  part  by 
several  influences,  as  ethnic  lines,  migrations,  contact,  and  physical 
conditions.  Where  we  find  those  of  a  character  which  do  not  depend 
upon  physical  conditions,  but  upon  superstitious  notions,  following  a 
given  line  without  spreading  out  indefinitely,  we  may  assume,  until 
satisfactory  evidence  of  another  cause  is  given,  that  they  mark  a  line 
of  migration  and  are  largely  ethnic.  It  is  in  this  light  we  are  inclined 
to  view  the  coast  line  extension  of  the  types  peculiar  to  the  Pacific 
slope. 

It  is  somewhat  significant  that  Dr.  Brinton  should,  notwithstanding 
the  views  he  advances  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  homogeneity  of  the 
American  race,  arrange  his  linguistic  groups  geographically  by  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  dividing  lines  as  those  we  have  indicated  as  sepa¬ 
rating  the  archeological  divisions.  His  North  Atlantic  Group,” 
omitting  the  Eskimos,  corresponds  geographically  with  our  Atlantic 
divisions,  and  his  “North  Pacific”  and  “Central”  groups  combined, 
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with  onr  Paeilic  division,  Tliis  arrangement,  as  he  admits,  is  not  one 
ot  convenience  only,  as  he  attaches  certain  ethnograpliic  importance  to 
it,  “  Tliere  is,”  lie  continues,  “ a  distinct  resemblance  between  the  two 
Atlantic  groups,  and  an  eipially  distinct  contrast  between  them  and 
the  Pacific  groups,  extending  to  temperament,  culture,  and  physical 
traits.  Each  of  the  groups  has  mingled  extensively  within  its  own 
limits  and  but  slightly  outside  of  them,”  i  Elsewhere  he  remarks  that 
“  a  few  of  the  eastern  stocks,  tlie  Athabascan  and  the  Shoshonian, 
have  sent  out  colonies  who  have  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Pacific- 
but  as  a  rule  the  tribes  of  the  western  (*oast  are  not  connected  with  any 
east  of  the  mountains.  What  is  more  singular,  although  they  ditier 
surprisingly  among  themselves  in  language,  they  have  marked  anthro¬ 
pological  similarities,  physical  and  psychical,  Virchow  has  miipha- 
sized  the  fact  that  the  skulls  from  the  northern  point  of  Vancouver 
Island  reveal  an  unmistakable  analogy  to  those  of  southern  California, 
*  *  *  There  are  many  other  physical  similarities  which  mark 

the  Pacific  Indians  and  contrast  them  with  those  east  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,”* 

In  his  “Races  and  Peoples”  Brinton  emphasizes  this  eastern  and 
western  division  still  more  pointedly:  “All  the  higher  civilizations  are 
contained  in  the  Pacific  group,  the  Mexican  really  belonging  to  it  by 
derivation  and  original  location.  Between  the  members  of  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  groups  there  was  very  little  communication  at  any  period 
the  high  Sierras  walling  them  apart.”*  This  view,  which  is  based  on’ 
abundant  linguistic,  arclneologic,  and  custom  data,  and  seems  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  mass  of  evidence,  is,  however,  at  v-ariance  with  Dr.  Bi  in- 
ton’s  theory  in  regard  to  the  original  populating  of  the  continent,  as 
advanced  in  his  “American  Race.” 


As  this  separation  is  shown  to  have  existed  as  far  back  as  we  are 
able  to  trace  customs  by  the  archeological  indications,  is  there  not 
in  this  fact  a  valid  reason  for  believing  that  the  original  peopling  of 
the  continent  was  from  two  different  sections?  Not  necessarily  from 
the  distant  shores  of  the  opposite  oceans,  for  the  characteristics  of  the 
race,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  remarked  by  Nadaillac,  and,  we  may  add,  as 
shown  by  the  archeologic  remains,  point  toward  affinities  with  people 
belonging  to  the  Pacific  region  rather  than  with  those  bordering  the 
o])posite  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  basin. 

But  to  pursue  this  line  of  thought  would  carry  us  farther  into  the 
field  of  s{)eculation  than  is  consistent  with  the  object  of  this  work.  Our 
only  object  in  view  in  touching  upon  the  subject  was  to  show  that,  tak- 
ing  the  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  ethnology  of  North  America, 
we  reach  the  same  ^nclusion  as  that  arrived  at  by  a  study  of  the 
archeologic  details,  viz,  that  the  supposed  relation  between  the  mound- 
Mdevs  and  the^vilized  nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  is  not 

'  American  Ra<'«,  i>.5«.  ’Up.  ciC,  pp.  103, 104.  >I*.348. 
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siistaiuecl.  The  i)e()ples  of  the  tAvo  sections  liiive  been  too  long-  sei)arated 
from  each  other  to  render  such  a  supiiosition  admissible. 

Linguistic  evidence  leads  to  tlie  same  conclusion.  Time  is  an  element 
in  the  development  of  languages  that  can  not  be  overlooked,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  Avidely  dilferent  vieAvs  entertained  in  regard  to  it.  Even 
accepting  the  views  of  those  assigning  the  most  limited  period  to  the 
formation  of  languages  and  adopting  the  theory  of  more  than  one  origi¬ 
nal  migration,  the  time  required  for  the  differentiation  into  the  numer¬ 
ous  stocks  and  dialects  of  the  ditt'ereut  sections  of  the  iS^orth  American 
continent  must  have  been  very  great.  That  the  various  stocks  and 
dialects  of  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  section,  as  also  of  the 
Atlantic  section  or  mound  area,  have  been  differentiated  since  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  main  stock,  if  ever  they  were  united,  must  be  admitted; 
and  that  this  development  took  place  chiefly  in  their  resi)ective  areas 
may  be  safely  assumed  from  the  respectiA^e  positions  of  the  branches. 
This  must  have  required  a  long  period  of  time  and  presents  a  very 
formidable  obstacle  to  any  other  view  than  that  the  Indians  of  the 
mound  area  were  the  authors  of  the  ancient  works  found  therein. 

Analogy  also  leads  to  the  same  conclu.sion.  The  ancient  remains  of 
other  sections  of  North  America  and  also  of  South  America  are  trace¬ 
able  in  most  cases  to  the  races  found  inhabiting  those  sections  Avheu 
flrst  discovered  by  Europeans.  Few  if  any  students  of  American  arche¬ 
ology  entertain  any  longer  a  doubt  that  the  monuments  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America  are  attributable  to  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  people 
found  occupying  those  countries  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 
Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  speaking  of  the  remaining  evidences  of  Central 
American  civilization,  remarks  as  follows:  “I  deem  the  grounds  suffi¬ 
cient  therefore  for  accepting  this  Central  American  civilization  of  the 
past  as  a  fact,  referring  it  not  to  an  extinct  ancient  race,  but  to  the 
direct  ancestors  of  the  people  still  occupying  the  country  with  the  Span¬ 
iards.”^  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  in  his  work  entitled  “  The  American  Eace,” 
makes  the  following  statement :  “  We  can  not  identify  the  builders  of  the 
ruined  cities  of  Palenque  in  Tobasco  and  Copan  in  Honduras  Avith  the 
ancestors  of  any  known  tribe,  but  the  archeological  evidence  is  conclu¬ 
sive  that  whoever  they  were  they  belonged  to  this  stock  (the  Maya)  and 
spoke  one  of  its  dialects.”*  A  little  further  on  he  adds:  ‘‘Atthetimeof 
the  conquest  the  stately  structures  of  Co]iau,  Palenque  T’Ho  and  many 
other  cities  were  deserted  and  covered  Avith  an  apparently  primitive 
forest:  but  others  not  inferior  to  them,  Uxmal,  Chichen-ltza,  Peten, 
etc.,  were  the  centers  of  dense  population,  proving  that  the  builders  of 
both  were  identical.”  *  Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  Avho  embraces  the  Mayas, 
Aztecs,  and  other  Central  American  stocks  in  the“Nahautl  I'ace,”  says 
that  “  it  is  to  various  branches  of  this  conquering  race  that  we  owe  the 
ruined  monuments  still  scattered  over  Mexico,  Yucatan,  Honduras, 
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( luatemila  and  >-ic:,iaK.u,  .,,,,1  found,  us  fa.-  as  the  Istlimus  of  Tehuau- 
■nils  Vien-  coincidos  .vitl.  the  coiiclusiou  of  all  the  leading  arclieoh. 

Mbtth  'd.r:;";'“"-  ""'r  ™""'  other®;™.!;::  -v 

ui  tne  data  whicli  is  conclusive  ou  this  point 

t-.lTkfM'*  and  Arizona  are  attribu- 

:  .;ltione.r"u?^^^^^^^^^  “f  ‘"0*0  sections  is  not 

finest  o.ie.l.  It  .s  also  non-  conceded  that  the  cave  and  olift'  dwellint-s 

a.ifl  other  remains  of  tl.at  region  a.e  attributable  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  Pueblo  tribes.  ancestors  ot 

While  it  does  not  necessarily  follo^v  that  because  this  is  true  in 
legal d  to  some  sections  it  must  be  true  in  reference  to  all  yet  it  fur 
nishes  a  reason  for  concluding-  that  the  remains  of  the  mound  section 
.ue  due  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  of  that  section,  especialW  as 

wo  I,:::  InU'l.o'wSiS"'™'’'’’"  «*ionof  wi^ieh 
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